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3T  C.    B.    WBIOHT,    M.    A.,     (dDBLIK)    BANNOYBB,    OEBMANY. 

POSSIBLY  every  American  who  takes  an  active  interest  in 
education  is  familiar  with  the  much  discussed  Prussian 
Curricula  of  1892,  but  there  must  be  many  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Curricula-  which  replaced 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term  of  this  year. 

The  following  summary  of  the  points  in  which  the  New  Cur- 
ricula innovate  upon  those  which  have  guided  German  education 
for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  perusal 
by  those  who  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  consult  the  original.  In 
its  preparation  the  terms  of  the  Kiel  Decree  and  the  transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  June,  1900,  have  also  been  consulted. 

The  Berlin  Conference  was  attended  by  some  forty  of  the  most 
prominent  educationalists  in  Prussia.  They  were  summoned  by 
Dr.  Studt^  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  is  himself  a  jurist  and 
therefore  not  an  expert  in  his  own  department,  to  deliberate  on 
the  most  critical  questions  in  the  system  of  secondary  schools. 
The  problems  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  were  selected  before- 
hand and  discussion  was  confined  to  the  printed  list.  After  a 
series  of  debates,  which,  as  the  speakers  never  wandered  from  the 
point,  lasted  only  three  days,  the  conclusions  reached  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  series  of  propositions  which  were  adopted  by  the  vote 
of  the  majority.  The  resolutions  of  the  Conference  were  recapitu- 
lated in  the  Decree  entitled  "  The  Continuation  of  the  Reform  of 
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the  Higher  Schools"  and  commonly  inferred  to  as  the  Kiel  Decree 
because  it  was  signed  by  the  Emperor  on  board  his  yacht  in  Kiel 
harbor. 

On  this  basis  the  new  Curricula  were  built  up.  For  the  most 
part  the  old  programmes  were  followed  fairly  closely  and  formed 
the  framework  in  which  the  important  proposals  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  other  minor  changes  due  to  the  Education  Department 
itself  were  incorporated. 

The  system  of  privileges  lies  at  the  root  of  the  German  scheme 
of  higher  schools,  and  any  consideration  of  the  latter  must  be 
prefaced  by  a  reference  to  the  former.  For  this  reason  the  ques- 
tion of  privileges,  although  eighth  on  the  list,  was  the  first  to  be 
discussed  by  the  Conference.  It  is  also  accorded  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  Decree.  Startmg  with  a  prelirainaiy  acknowledge- 
ment that  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium  and  Oberrealschule  have 
*  each  satisfactorily  fulfilled  their  function  in  the  scheme  of  higher 
education,  the  Emperor  declared,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
fact,  that  the  claims  of  the  realistic  institutions  to  further  privil- 
eges must  receive  careful  consideration.  And  in  fact,  even  in  the 
short  interval  since  the  date  of  the  Decree,  their  position  has  been 
materially  improved.  At  the  beginning  of  last  February  a  minis- 
ter announced  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  graduates  of  Real- 
gymnasien  and  Oberrealschulen  would  in  future  be  admitted  to 
the  study  of  law.  Consequently  pupils  who  have  obtained  the 
leaving  certificate  of  the  realistic  schools  with  a  full  nine-years ' 
course  have  now  the  right  to  study  in  all  the  university  faculties 
except  that  of  theology.  For  some  time  past,  ludicrous  as  the 
arrangement  is,  they  have  not  even  been  debarred  from  the  study 
of  ancient  classics,  although  the  lack  of  suitable  preparation  for 
the  course  actually  proves  an  all  but  insuperable  barrier.  The 
close  acquaintance  with  Greek  which  is  practically  indispensable 
for  both  of  these  branches  can  only  be  acquired  at  a  Gymnasium, 
so  that  the  Realgymasium  and  Oberrealschule  have  now  gained 
all  the  university  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  pre- 
paration they  give  their  pupils.  But  if  their  progress  with  regard 
to  privileges  has  now  reached  its  limit,  their  gain  in  this  respect 
in  the  last  year  has  been  enormous,  for  in  this  interval  the  Real- 
gymnasium  has  been  granted  the  long  coveted  privilege  of  medical 
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study  and  both  types  of  realistic  school  have  gained  an  entrance 
to  the  legal  profession. 

Now  that  the  disabilities  of  the  realistic  iastitutions  have  been 
removed,  each  of  the  three  types  of  school  is  to  be  more  definitely 
developed  in  its  own  special  line.  But  there  will  be  no  encroach- 
ment by  one  type  on  the  sphere  of  another,  although  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect,  as  a  consequence  of  the  removal  of  impediments, 
that  the  development  of  the  schools  without  Greek  would  take  the 
form  of  an  increase  in  their  numbers  at  the  expense  of  the  Gym- 
nasien.  This  danger  has  been  obviated  by  the  establishment  at 
the  latter  of  a  modem  course  as  an  alternative  for  Greek,  which 
will  partially  assimilate  the  Gymnasium  to  the  Realgymnasium,  so 
that  no  disturbance  of  equilibrium  is  to  be  anticipated. 

The  fundamental  question  of  privileges  having  thus  been  dis- 
missed, it  is  now  possible  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cur- 
ricula. Certain  changes,  in  connection  with  the  position  which 
special  subjects  occupy  in  the  time-tables,  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. All  the  subjects  concerned  are  languages  and  in  one  case, 
that  of  Greek,  the  alteration  implies  a  radical  change  in  the  whole 
educational  system. 

The  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  Latin  should  receive  more 
attention  in  the  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  general  time-tables.  For  the  past  ten  years  sixty- 
two  hour-lessons  in  Latin  have  been  distributed  in  each  week 
amongst  the  nine  classes  of  a  Gymnasium,  while  the  correspond- 
ing number  for  the  Realgymnasium  was  forty-three.  In  the  new 
programmes  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  Latin  is  raised 
to  sixty-eight  and  forty-nine  hours  a  week  respectively.  This  is  a 
very  considerable  increase,  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  previously  to  the  year  1892,  seventy-seven  and 
fifty-four  lessons  in  Latin  per  week  were  delivered  in  Gynmasium 
and  Realgynmasium  respectively,  so  that  as  regards  Latin  the 
Curricula  of  1902  and  1892  are  in  direct  opposition,  although  the 
additional  hours  now  prescribed  in  this  subject  do  not  amount  to 
quite  half  the  diminution  of  1892. 

This  change  is  further  remarkable  as  being  the  solitary  instance 
of  an  alteration  in  a  humanistic  direction.  In  all  other  points  the 
new  programmes  are  of  a  pronounced  realistic  character. 
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English  stood  in  anything  but  high  favor  with  the  framers  of 
the  old  Curricula,  but  m  the  new  the  support  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference has  gained  it  more  room.  In  the  Decree  the  Emperor 
pointed  out  its  recently  acquired  importance,  thinking  no  doubt 
of  the  commercial  and  colonial  development  of  Germany,  and 
insisted  on  its  receiving  closer  attention  in  the  Gymnasium.  This 
wish  is  answered  in  two  of  the  most  remarkable  provisions  of  the 
new  Curricula,  one  affecting  the  relative  position  of  French  and 
English,  and  the  other  consisting  in  the  unexpected  step  with 
regard  to  Greek. 

Hitherto,  French  has  always  been  taught  as  an  obligatory  sub- 
ject in  the  Gymnasium  in  all  but  the  lowest  two  classes,  which 
had  no  French,  whereas  English  was  taught  as  an  optional  subject 
only  in  the  three  upper.  This  still  remains  the  typical  arrange- 
ment, but  is  no  longer  the  only  one  permissible.  Wherever  local 
circumstances  justify  the  modification,  the  school  authorities  may 
make  English  obligatory  and  French  optional  in  the  three  upper 
classes.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  lessons  devoted  to  each« 
language  must  be  changed,  so  that  in  any  case  the  compulsory 
subject  has  three,  the  optional  two  hours  a  week.  In  the  lower 
classes,  whichever  plan  may  be  adopted,  French  is  obligatory  and 
English  not  taught.  Valuable  as  the  freedom  of  choice  between 
the  two  languages  will  prove,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of 
the  twelve  Prussian  provinces  is  not  affected  by  the  change.  In 
the  Gymnasien  of  Hanover  the  existing  arrangement,  by  which 
the  two  hours  of  English  per  week  are  compulsory,  still  remains  in 
force,  a  relic  of  the  union  with  the  cro\\Ti  of  England  under  the 
Georges. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  government  towards 
Greek  provides  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  new  programmes. 
It  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  position 
hitherto  occupied  by  Greek  in  German  higher  schools  which  have 
the  full  nine  yeara '  course,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  schools  the 
graduates  of  which  have  the  right  to  study  at  the  universities  in 
at  least  some  of  the  faculties.  There  are  exactly  400  such  schools 
in  Prussia,  and  of  these  nearly  three-quarters  are  Gymnasien,  at 
which  Greek  has  always  been  compulsory,  each  of  the  three  upper 
and  three  middle  classes  having  an  hour-lesson  in  the  subject  every 
day. 
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But  now  all  this  is  changed.  Greek  is  no  longer  to  be  obligsr 
tory  in  this  three-fourths  majority  of  German  schools  of  the  high- 
est type.  Every  pupil  of  a  Gymnasium  on  entering  the  lowest  of 
the  three  middle  classes,  when  normally  he  should  begin  Greeks  is 
to  choose  between  this  classical  language  and  an  alternative  mod- 
em course.  Should  he  or  his  parents  on  his  behalf  elect  not  to 
take  Greek,  he  would  have  the  six  hours  per  week  otherwise 
devoted  to  it,  set  free  for  the  lessons  of  the  modem  course.  Of 
these  six  lessons  per  week,  three  are  in  English,  two  in  French, 
and  one  in  mathematics.  The  pupil  who  takes  the  modem  course 
will  leave  school  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  these  three 
subjects.  But  he  will  practically  have  taken  a  course  similar  to 
that  of  a  Realgymnasium,  and  he  must  necessarily  forfeit  all  priv- 
ileges for  which  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  requisite,  for  instance, 
the  right  to  study  theology  and  the  possibility  of  studying  classics 
to  advantage  at  the  university.  The  innovation  is  not,  however, 
equivalent  to  the  institution  of  a  modem  side,  for  the  two  sets  of 
pupils  are  only  to  be  separated  during  the  Greek  lesson,  being 
taught  all  other  subjects  in  common. 

There  are  twcf  reasons  for  this  change.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  general  realistic  tendency  in  education. 
Education  must  adapt  itself  to  the  altered  requirements  of  life,  for 
although  ardent  classicists  can  retard  the  change,  so  that  it  always 
lags  at  a  greater  or  less  interval  behind  the  gradual  variation  in 
the  conditions  of  life,  yet  the  retardation  is  the  cause  of  an  eco- 
nomic loss,  and  consequently  of  an  economic  pressure,  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  inevitably  be  obeyed. 

Another  ground  for  the  change  is  the  advantage  of  much 
greater  liberty  in  choosing  the  course  of  a  boy's  future  studies 
and  so,  indirectly,  in  determining  his  future  career.  With  the 
prestige  which  at  present  attaches  to  the  completion  of  a  gymnasial 
course,  the  majority  of  parents  will  send  their  sons  to  the  classical 
schools  without  any  too  close  consideration  of  their  fitness  for  such 
a  course.  But,  up  to  the  present  year,  once  a  boy  had  been  received 
as  a  pupil,  even  if  unfitness  for  classical  study  was  afterwards 
evinced,  he  was  practically  bound  to  persevere  and  add  another 
unit  to  the  burden  of  unfit  pupils  in  the  Gymnasium.  Now,  how- 
ever, at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  school  year  he  has  the  option 


of  a  modem  course  instead  of  commencing  Greek,  and  this  addi- 
tional freedom  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  parents  all  over 
Prussia  as  an  enormous  gain  from  their  pomt  of  view. 

The  same  tendencies  which  culminated  in  this  sweeping  change 
inspired  the  adoption  of  the  Frankfurt  and  Altona  systems  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  The  former  postpones  to  as  late  a  stage  as 
possible  the  final  decision  between  a  full  classical  or  a  Latin  course 
at  the  same  institution.  The  latter  enables  the  choice  between  & 
Latin  and  a  non-classical  course  to  be  put  off  until  the  pupil's  tal- 
ents have  been  more  plainly  revealed.  In  each  case  this  is  effected 
by  the  establishment,  in  the  lower  forms,  of  a  common  preparatory 
course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  sets  of  pupils. 

Both  systems  are  mentioned  in  the  Decree  in  terms  of  undis- 
guised approval  and  a  hope  is  expressed  that  a  trial  of  the  plan 
will  be  made  on  a  more  extended  scale.  Hitherto  the  authorities 
have  carefully  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  reform. 
Indeed  a  verdict  would  have  been  premature,  before  the  Frankfurt 
plan,  first  adopted  as  recently  as  1892,  had  had  time,  being  intro- 
duced every  year  into  a  higher  grade,  to  affect  all  of  the  nine 
classes.  The  results  of  the  experiment  were  awaited  with  interest, 
as  affording  the  only  reliable  test  of  its  excellence.  However,  a 
comparison  last  year  revealed  the  fact  that  the  performance  of  the 
first  graduates  of  the  new  schools  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  their 
fellows  from  schools  of  the  normal  type,  and  consequently  a  sys- 
tematic encouragement  of  the  plan  was  justified.  More  than  thirty 
reform  schools  have  been  established  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
years,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  their  numbers  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future,  now  that  they  have  won  their  way  to  minis- 
terial favor. 

From  the  description  of  the  foregoing  changes  in  the  systematic 
treatment  of  certain  subjects,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  pro- 
grammes display  on  the  whole  a  very  decided  realistic  tendency, 
and  are  rather  more  likely  to  displease  the  representatives  of  class- 
icism than  to  fulfil  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Emperor  at  the  end 
of  the  Kiel  Decree  and  contribute  to  a  conciliatory  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  the  advocates  of  humanistic  and  realistic 
education. 
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In  addition  to  the  preceding  there  are  other  changes,  which  do 
not  imply  a  radical  modification  of  the  system  and  accordingly 
have  not  the  same  importance.  Nevertheless,  many  of  these 
recommendations,  which  deal  chiefly  with  method  and  the  selection 
of  material,  are  of  such  deep  interest,  that  it  seems  advisable  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  them  in  regular  order.  In  this,  needless 
to  say,  only  distinct  innovations  will  be  mentioned.  Many  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  outline  in  the  Kiel  Decree  and  in  fuller 
detail  in  the  directions  to  teachers  which  are  included  in  the  pro- 
grammes. 

As  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  new  Curricula  is 
their  intensely  national  spirit,  it  is  only  natural  to  take  first  those 
two  subjects  which  most  lend  themselves  to  its  development.  To 
German  and  History  falls  above  all  the  task  of  cultivating  patri- 
otic feeling  and  love  for  the  Fatherland.  The  German  lessons  in 
the  lower  classes  are  to  attain  this  end  by  bringing  the  heroic 
legends  of  his  country  vividly  before  the  pupil's  mind,  while  higher 
in  the  school  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  be  fully 
treated  in  order  that  he  may  be  impressed  vrith  the  recent  tri- 
umphs and  conquests  of  the  Empire.  The  earliest  traditions  and 
the  latest  events  which  have  only  just  become  matter  of  history 
are  alike  drawn  upon  to  fill  the  pupil's  thoughts  with  admiration 
for  his  country.  It  may  truthfully  be  boasted  of  the  present  pro- 
grammes that  Germany,  with  its  history,  language  and  literature, 
has  finally  been  made  the  centre  of  all  the  instruction  in  German 
higher  schools. 

So  important  is  the  instruction  in  German  now  considered,  that 
correctness  of  expression  is  never  for  a  moment  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
no  matter  what  the  subject  under  treatment  may  be.  Trans- 
lations from  foreign  tongues  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  task 
of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  German  master.  They  are  to 
be  couched  in  German  which  must  be  not  merely  grammatical  but 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  idiom  and  spirit  of  the  language. 
The  necessity  for  the  systematic  observance  of  this  rule,  which 
the  programmes  require,  becomes  evident  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  class  in  a  Gymnasium  has  on  an  average  only  three  hours 
of  German  weekly  as  against  seven  and  a  half  hours  of  Latin. 
Neglect  of  the  mother-tongue  is  the  most  serious  defect  which  can 
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be  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  school,  and  where,  as  in  Germany,  the 
national  language  must  imavoidably  occupy  less  than  its  due 
ahare  of  the  time-table,  a  conscientious  attention  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  language  in  which  work  and  lessons  are  conducted,  affords 
the  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Little  as  it  might  be  expected  that  the  desire  to  encourage  na- 
tional feeling  could  affect  the  course  in  Latin,  this  has  actually 
been  the  case.  Tacitus '  Germania  and  the  passages  in  the  Annals 
which  relate  to  Germany  have  been  specially  prescribed  for  the 
reading  of  the  highest  class.  These  texts  have  not  been  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  programme  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  lit- 
erary qualities,  or  even  of  the  added  zest  with  which  they  ought 
to  be  read.  Far  from  it.  They  have  been  selected  because  the 
pupil's  attention  is  to  be  directed  through  every  available  channel 
to  his  native  land,  until  it  unconsciously  becomes  the  centre  about 
which  all  his  thoughts  revolve. 

In  spite  of  the  resemblance  which  some  inhabitants  of  tlie 
Fatherland  startle  us  by  tracing  between  their  countrymen  and 
the  ancient  Greeks,  German  nationalism  has  not  affected  the  course 
in  Greek,  Yet  the  general  aim  of  the  instruction  has  been  ex- 
panded in  a  most  important  direction.  Formerly  the  sole  end  to 
be  striven  for  was  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  literary 
works  in  the  language ;  now  this  knowledge  is  to  be  made  a  step- 
ping-stone to  an  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of 
ancient  Greece.  Useless  formalities  are  to  be  passed  over  and  in 
their  stead,  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  the  subject  is  to  be  kept  in  view 
and  the  connection  between  the  world  of  antiquity  and  modem 
culture  to  be  expounded. 

Strange  to  say,  the  ennoblement  of  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at  by 
the  teacher  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  difficulty 
of  the  literary  work  demanded  of  the  pupil.  In  1892  translations 
into  Greek  were  expressly  dropped  from  the  programme  for  the 
three  upper  classes.  In  1902  they  are  re-introduced  into  the  Cur- 
ricula, and  the  step  must  seem,  at  least  to  the  classicists,  to  have 
been  taken  at  a  most  inopportune  moment.  For  it  coincides  with 
the  degradation  of  Greek  to  the  position  of  an  optional  subject, 
when  every  additional  difficulty  will  drive  more  gymnasial  pupils 
to  the  alternative  English  course. 
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The  tendency  to  devote  more  time  to  modern  studies  and 
especially  to  exalt  the  modern  at  the  expense  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages has  been  very  prominent  in  Germany  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  the  new  programmes  it  has  resulted  in  a  series  of 
minute  and  carefully  considered  directions  concerning  the  teaching 
of  French  and  English.  Only  the  leading  recommendations  which 
have  for  the  first  time  gained  a  footing  in  the  Curricula  will  be 
mentioned,  and  from  them  it  will  be  evident  that  the  inductive 
method  of  teaching  modem  languages  has,  witli  the  approval  of 
the  authorities,  definitely  supplanted  the  deductive. 

All  ejfforts  are  to  be  directed  to  the  attainment  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  of  skill  in  speaking.  The  chief  aim  of  the  teaching 
must  always  be  a  practical  command  of  the  spoken  language,  not 
merely  the  book-knowledge  which  is  almost  exclusively  desired  in 
the  case  of  a  dead  language.  The  use  in  moderation  of  all  aids  to 
visualization  is  recommended,  and  maps  and  pictures  are  sug- 
gested, with  the  reservation  that  the  latter  must  be  artistically 
produced  and  in  good  taste.  They  may  be  made  the  occasion  of 
the  practice  in  speaking,  which  is  to  form  a  part  of  every  les- 
son, and  which  judiciously  used,  much  facilitates  the  acquisition  of 
the  vocabulary  so  indispensable  for  conversation.  The  reading  is 
to  form  the  centre  of  the  instruction,  and,  although  it  ought 
always  to  be  made  the  basis  of  exercises  in  conversation  and  gram- 
mar, it  must  never  be  allowed  to  sink  into  a  subordinate  place. 
That  the  lessons  should  be  conducted  exclusively  in  the  foreign 
language  which  is  being  taught,  is  regarded  in  the  new  Curricula 
as  extremely  desirable,  provided  that  masters  do  not  undertake  the 
task,  unless  they  feel  themselves  capable  of  carrying  it  out  in  a 
way  which  will  be  beneficial  to  pupils.  Difficult  explanations 
should  always  be  given  in  the  mother-tongue,  whereas  the  foreign 
language  is  especially  well  adapted  for  conveying  instruction  on 
the  literature  and  culture  of  another  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  excellent  results  will  follow  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles,  instinct  as  they  are  with  the  most 
recent  spirit  of  modem  language  teaching.  It  cannot  be  accounted 
a  defect  that  amongst  them,  as  is  afterwards  the  case  with  the 
<lirections  for  geography,  the  note  of  patriotism  is  again  heard. 
Economic  and  commercial  considerations,  no  doubt,  inspired  the 
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suggestion  that,  in  the  discussion  of  foreign  countries,  their  rela- 
tions to  Germany  should  receive  due  treatment. 

More  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  geography  in  all  three  types  of 
higher  schools.  In  the  time-table  of  the  Oberrealschule  an  houi*  a 
week  has  been  specially  set  apart  for  it  in  the  higher  classes,  in 
which  this  important  subject  was  flagrantly  neglected  by  deliber- 
ately devoting  the  whole  time  assigned  to  it  and  history  together 
to  the  latter  alone.  The  neglect  had  likewise  existed  in  the  Gym- 
nasien  and  Realgymnasien,  but  there  it  took  a  very  different 
form.  The  instruction  in  geography  was  frequently  entrusted  to 
teachers  who  undertook  it  as  a  minor  subject  and  took  no  trouble 
to  increase  their  qualifications  by  further  study  after  passing  the 
government  examination.  The  only  available  remedy  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  geography  lessons  are  in  future  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  specialists,  who  possess  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Moreover  the  time-table  of  each  school  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  distribution  of  this  subject  amongst  too  many  mas- 
ters may  be  avoided. 

The  mailed-fist  policy  of  the  Emperor  in  developing  the  naval 
and  colonial  resources  of  Germany  has  made  some  impression  §ven 
in  the  schools.  The  geography  of  the  German  colonies  is  to  be 
studied  a  year  earlier  in  the  class  III  B  instead  of  III  A,  and  sa 
much  more  importance  is  attached  to  it  that  a  comparison  with 
the  colonial  territories  of  other  nations  is  to  form  part  of  the 
year's  work,  obviously  with  the  object  of  developing  imperialistic 
aspirations. 

The  division  of  the  syllabus  in  natural  and  experimental  science 
into  two  courses  has  been  made  much  more  marked  than  formerly. 
So  many  pupils  are  expected  to  leave  the  higher  schools  after 
having  worked  their  way  upwards  through  six  classes,  that  it  haa 
been  found  advisable  to  divide  the  science  work  into  two  courses, 
an  elementary  one  of  wide  range  for  the  lower  classes  and  an 
advanced  intensive  course  for  the  highest  three  classes.  Both 
embrace  botany  and  zoology,  chemistry  and  physics,  so  that  pupils 
who  have  finished  the  junior  course  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  principal  branches  of  scientific  study.  Pupils  who  stay 
longer  at  school  are  taught  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  course 
much  more  minutely  and  fully  in  the  three  upper  classes. 
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Experunent  and  observation  are  to  take  a  larger  shaxe  in  the 
science  instruction.  The  first  ideas  of  chemistry,  especially,  must 
be  conveyed  by  the  explanation  of  experiments,  performed  of 
course  in  the  simplest  possible  form,  Scientific  excursions  are  to 
be  made  more  frequently,  in  order  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  immediately  under  the  notice  of 
the  class  and  to  encourage  pupils  to  attempt  independently  the 
identification  of  indigenous  plants.  The  appUed  and  technical 
aspect  of  physics  and  chemistry  must  be  kept  in  view  for  the 
future.  The  danger  of  overburdening  boys'  memories  with  a  masa 
of  isolated  scientific  facts  must  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  material. 

The  provisions  of  the  old  programmes  with  respect  to  mathema- 
tics and  drawing  have  practically  been  retained.  At  least  they 
have  only  suffered  such  trifling  changes  that  we  may  pass  without 
delay  to  the  twelfth  and  last  subject  in  the  curricula.  This  is 
gymnastics,  of  course,  including  drill.  The  attempt  to  fix  a 
definite  programme  of  work  for  the  various  classes  has  been  aban- 
donedf  but  at  the  same  time  far  more  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
importance  of  systematic  physical  exercises,  and  heads  of  schools 
are  requested  to  see  that  the  gymnastics  are  performed  with 
thoroughness  and  at  a  greater  tension.  Every  encouragement 
must  be  offered  to  boys  to  learn  swimming,  and  pedestrian  tours 
in  a  body  are  also  especially  recommended-  The  order,  however, 
which  is  most  noteworthy  and  deserving  of  imitation  everywhere^ 
is,  that  in  the  drill  all  series  of  exercises  which  involve  the  slight- 
est strain  on  the  memory  are  to  be  strictly  avoided. 

The  decree  and  programmes  also  took  the  requirements  of 
health  into  account  by  demanding  longer  pauses  between  the 
lessons.  The  new  regulations  on  this  point  were  published  sepa- 
rately last  summer  and  are  very  instructive.  After  every  lesson, 
normally  of  fifty  minutes'  duration,  an  interval  must  ensue,  of 
sufficient  length  to  enable  pupils  to  get  some  exercise  in  the  open 
air  and  to  admit  of  a  thorough  yentilation  of  the  class-rooms. 
A  longer  interval  must  follow  every  second  lesson.  With  these 
restrictions  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  through  the  day's  work 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  headmasters,  provided  only  that  their 
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total  duration  is  that  determined  by  the  average  of  ten  minutes  a 
lesson. 

The  only  change  which  now  remains  to  be  considered  is  the 
abolition,  in  the  higher  schools  with  a  nine-years'  course,  of  the 
Abschlusspriifung  or  intermediate  leaving  examination.  This 
constitutes  a  complete  change  of  front,  for  the  introduction  of  this 
examination  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  innovations  of  the 
year  1892.  A  return  has  now  been  made  to  the  arrangement, 
which  was  in  force  up  to  ten  years  ago,  by  which  a  pupil  who  had 
completed  six  out  of  the  nine  classes  of  a  full  higher  school 
obtained  the  certificate  which  confers,  along  with  other  privileges, 
the  right  to  only  one  year  of  volunteer  service  in  the  army. 
Numbers  of  pupils  were  at  that  time  believed  to  attend  the  lower 
six  classes  with  the  sole  object  of  winning  the  volunteer-certificate 
and  leaving  tlie  school  immediately  afterwards.  It  was  hoped  in 
1892  that  such  pupils  would  be  induced  to  join  the  Latinless 
Realschulen,  where  their  object  could  equally  well  be  effected,  if 
the  winning  of  the  certificate  in  the  nine-class  schools  was  made 
conditional  on  the  passing  of  an  examination.  As  things  turned 
out,  however,  the  belief  that  the  difficulty  of  an  unavoidable  test 
would  suffice  to  rid  the  full-course  schools  of  these  unwelcome 
pupils,  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  they  are  at  present  more  num- 
erous than  in  1892. 

Again  it  was  even  desired  that  the  examination,  as  an  additional 
obstacle  in  the  path  to  matriculation,  should  relieve  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  universities.  Pupils,  whose  success  in  the  lower  classes 
had  scarcely  been  sufficient  to  warrant  further  preparation  for 
higher  study,  would  rest  content  with  the  volunteerK^ertificate  and 
leave  school  of  their  own  accord.  Such  at  least  was  the  general 
expectation,  but  unfortunately  one  factor  in  question  was  over- 
looked and  exactly  the  opposite  result  waa  produced.  Many  of 
the  less  gifted  pupils,  who  otherwise  would  never  have  added  to 
the  burden  of  unfit  students  at  the  universities,  elated  with  their 
success  in  the  comparatively  easy  intermediate  examination,  were 
encouraged  to  persevere  and  endeavour  to  win  the  leaving  certifi- 
cate. The  rush  to  imiversities  was  aggravated,  not  diminished. 
The  proportion  of  gymnasial  pupils  who  left  at   the   stage  in 
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question,  instead  of  rising,  had  fallen  in  seven  years  from  15.5  to 
13  per  cent.  The  Abschlusspriifung  had  utterly  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted  and  its  abolition  was  a 
matter  of  time. 

In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recapitulate  the  leading 
points  to  which  detailed  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding. 
No  less  than  five  concrete  changes  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
been  effected.  (1)  The  system  of  privileges  has  been  completely 
remodelled  as  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  realistic 
and  humanistic  schools.  (2)  The  amoimt  of  Latin  in  the  time- 
tables has  been  materially  increased.  (3)  English  has  been 
accorded  a  much  more  prominent  position.  (4)  Greek  has  lost  its 
compulsory  character  "by  the  institution  of  an  alternative  modem 
course.  (5)  Lastly  the  Abschlusspriifung  has  been  abolished  in 
the  nine-class  schools. 

The  abstract  changes,  which  follow,  are  of  a  more  radical  nature 
and  therefore  more  characteristic.  (1)  The  intense  nationalism  of 
the  programmes  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  insistance  on  the  need  of 
national  education  on  practical  lines  and  in  the  encouragement 
of  national  history  and  literature.  (2)  A  general  retrocession  of 
classics  has  taken  place,  in  spite  of  the  greater  attention  which  is 
devoted  to  Latin.  (3)  An  advance  in  the  position  and  treatment 
of  modem  languages  naturally  accompanies  the  last  mentioned 
change.  (4)  A  greater  regard  for  health  is  evidenced  by  the 
encouragement  of  physical  exercise  and  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
intervals. 

Such  then  are  the  principal  novel  features  of  the  programmes, 
which  are  to  govern  Prussian,  and  indirectly  German  education 
for  the  next  decade  or  even  longer.  Except  as  regards  Latin  the 
policy  of  the  last  ten  years  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  main.  Most 
of  the  innovations  of  the  old  curricula  have  been  perpetuated  and 
intensified ;  what  in  them  were  tendencies  have  now  become  fixed 
principles.  From  this,  at  the  first  glance,  it  might  appear  that  the 
new  changes  could  not  be  as  important  as  those  in  the  old  pro- 
grammes, which,  in  introducing  the  first  step  towards  reform, 
inaugurated  a  new  era.  '  But  in  fact  they  are  really  quite  as  mo- 
mentous.    So  definite  are  many  of  the  new  provisions  that  they 
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make  the  curricula  of  1892  seem  in  comparison  a  more  or  less 
tentative  experiment,  the  course  of  which  had  to  be  watched  with 
anxiety,  until  at  last  its  results,  as  far  as  they  were  successful, 
could  be  ciystalized  once  for  all  into  the  regulations  of  this  year. 
Measures  such  as  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Greek  in  the  classi- 
cal schools  constitute  so  striking  an  innovation,  that  the  changes  of 
last  Easter  mark  a  crisis  in  the  educational  history  of  Germany. 
With  them  the  Rubicon  has  been  crossed,  the  Gymnasien  have 
finally  ceased  to  be  the  stronghold  of  classicism  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  schools  has  turned  irretrievably  in  a  modem  and 
realistic  direction. 


CONSOLATIONS. 

CHARLES   AUGUSTUS   SCHUMAKER,    ONBOITTA,    NEW   TORK. 

Haste !     Haste ! 
What  though  the  pathway  bruise  thy  feet. 
And  faring  forth  though  none  may  greet, 
Yet  haste  thee,  for  the  hours  fleet. 

Haste !     Haste ! 
The  dews  are  gone,  and  it  is  late ! 
'Tis  far,  so  haste,  for  still  they  wait 
For  thee  with  welcome  at  the  gate. 

Hush !     Hush ! 
'Tis  eventide,  and  he  would  sleep ! 
Without  is  silence,  and  the  deep 
Is  still ;  so  hush,  for  he  would  sleep. 

Hush !     Hush  1 
The  shadows  deepen  everywhere 
In  night ;  'tis  time  to  breath  thy  prayer, 
So  hush,  and  leave  him  in  God's  care. 
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THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER. 

FRANCB8  W.    LB  WIS,    L08   AVGELB8,   CAL. 

THE  past  twenty  years  have  made  a  great  change  in  the  esti- 
mation with  which  the  English  course  in  our  secondary 
schools  has  been  regarded.  Where  a  single  year  of  daily  recita- 
tions was  given  to  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  we  now  have 
courses  covering  the  entire  period  of  the  secondary  school.  In 
our  literature  classes  we  now  study  the  thoughts  rather  than  the 
biographies  of  the  great  writers;  instead  of  memorized  literary 
criticism  the  courses  in  rhetoric  deal  largely  in  practise  in  self- 
expression,  and  the  class-room  work,  once  entirely  recitation  from 
a  text-book,  is  now  often  on  the  laboratory  plan,  with  questions 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  make  his  own  discoveries  and  form  his  own 
opinions. 

•  Such  changes  in  the  subject  matter  and  in  methods  of  teaching 
require  equal  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  department.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  put  the  poorest  teacher  in  charge  of  the  English 
work  because  anybody  can  teach  English.  It  is  not  safe  to  divide 
the  English  classes  among  those  who  have  more  interest  in  other 
lines  of  work  because  it  is  a  "  soft  course  "  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
recreation  after  more  severe  labors.  Many  principals  and  superin- 
tendents are  coming  to  feel  that  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  on 
the  needs  of  after  life,  and  because  of  its  peculiar  training  power, 
the  English  course  should  be  made  the*  strongest  in  the  school.  If 
so,  then  it  naturally  follows  that  the  English  teacher  should  be 
the  strongest  and  the  best  trained  in  the  faculty.  We  cannot  get 
strong  teaching  from  a  weak  personality,  nor  can  we  reasonably 
expect  it  from  the  immature  or  the  untrained.  If  such  persons 
must  be  appointed  to  the  English  department,  they  should  be  put 
under  an  exceptionally  well-qualified  head,  who  has  power  to 
direct  their  work  and  to  train  them  to  efficiency  and  success.  In 
no  other  way  can  they  be  safely  entrusted  with  such  important 
duties. 

The  question  then  very  naturally  arises,  What  shall  be  the  lead- 
ing qualifications  of  the  person  who  is  to  assume  this  responsible 
position?     What  natural  characteristics  must  be  found?     What 
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educational  advantages  must  have  been  enjoyed?  What  peda- 
gogical acquirements  are  demanded  ?  In  the  first  place  we  must 
premise  that  sex  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  requirements 
at  all.  The  successful  teacher  of  English  may  be  of  either  sex. 
But  as  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  now  doing  the  work  are 
women,  and  because  the  subjects  involved  have  generally  been 
more  interesting  to  them,  it  will  not  seem  unnatural  if  the  fem- 
inine gender  is  used  freely  in  this  discussion.  Such  use  is  not 
intended  at  all  to  the  prejudice  of  the  male  sex,  nor  even  to  seem 
to  imply  that  what  is  true  of  women  in  these  matters  is  not  also 
true  of  men. 

The  first  essential  qualification  that  we  shall  note  is  the  pos- 
session of  a  broadly  logical  mind.  Commissioner  Harris,  in  his. 
address  in  Los  Angeles,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  distinctive  feature  of  secondary  mstruction  should  be  the 
arrangement  of  associated  facts  and  principles  into  a  unit  which 
should  form  a  science.  This  pedagogical  principle  has  not  always 
been  recognized  in  planning  our  English  courses.  In  many 
schools  where  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  make  the  study  of 
English  pmctical  the  tendency  has  been  toward  scrappiness.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  arrange  the  various  parts  of  the  course,  and 
to  reconcile  its  differing  aims,  so  as  to  present  one  homogeneous 
whole,  which  should  seem  to  the  pupil  to  advance  evenly,  steadily, 
with  singleness  of  purpose  from  start  to  finish.  To  make  such 
an  arrangement  and  yet  sufficiently  to  consider  local  needs,  class 
peculiarities,  and  individual  tastes,  so  that  all  may  get  the  very 
best  for  them  that  can  be  given,  demands  in  the  first  place  strong 
logical  ability,  a  mind  able  to  grasp  a  subject  in  its  entirety  and  in 
all  its  parts,  capable  of  excellent  classification,  masterly  arrange- 
ment of  material,  and  definiteness  of  presentation. 

This  logical  power  is  quite  as  essential  for  the  subordinate 
teacher  as  for  the  head  of  the  department ;  it  is  needed  m  the 
class-room  as  well  as  in  planning  the  course  of  study.  Suggestive- 
ness  and  breadth  of  view  may  be  more  important  in  a  college  pro- 
fessor than  a  habit  of  classification.  His  students  may  perhaps 
be  trusted  to  arrange  the  material  he  gives  them ;  they  certainly 
should  be  able  to  select  for  themselves  the  particular  details  which 
interest  them  or  which  are  of  importance  for  their  own  work,  out 
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of  the  immense  collection  which  his  wide  range  of  information 
places  before  them.  But  in  the  secondary  school  the  pupil's  log- 
ical powers  are  wholly  untrained,  they  are  but  just  waking  into 
action ;  lie  cannot  select  for  himself,  wholly  ignorant  as  he  is  of 
the  comparative  value  of  what  he  reads  and  hears ;  he  has  no  prin- 
ciples of  arrangement  to  guide  him ;  his  attempts  at  classification 
are  full  of  blunders.  Until  he  has  been  trained  to  think  correctly, 
he  must  be  guided  by  those  who  have  the  logical  power  so  well 
developed  that  every  lesson  shall  unconsciously  be  a  training,  of 
those  powers.  So  that  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  direct  his 
own  thinking,  the  mind  will  have  formed  habits  of  clear  and  exact 
definition,  of  logical  and  exhaustive  classification,  of  perspicuous 
arrangement.  Thus  the  teacher  of  English  must  be,  incidentally 
but  constantly,  a  teacher  of  logic. 

But  while  the  logical  power  should  undedie  all  the  teaching, 
felt  rather  than  seen  at  first  by  the  pupil,  he  should  always  see 
before  him  an  appreciative  taste,  capable  of  feeling  and  loving  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  noble,  and  eager  to  stimulate  that  love  in 
others.  Much  of  the  importance  of  the  English  course  is  involved 
here.  The  dull  eyes  must  be  opened,  the  deaf  ears  made  to  hear ; 
the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  nature  and  of  life  in  their  present- 
ment in  literary  form  must  become  visible  and  audible  to  those 
that  are  to  grow  thereby.  The  commonplace  wooden  teacher, 
whose  own  soul  never  thrills  with  the  joy  of  beauty,  who  never 
dwells  with  delight  on  the  pages  of  the  oft-read  poem  or  essay, 
who  finds  her  work  growing  monotonous  year  by  year  as  she  intro- 
duces new  minds  to  those  who  should  be  her  dear  old  friends,  is 
entirely  unable  to  make  those  young  minds  feel  the  books  they 
read  as  friends  at  all.  They  must  catch  their  enjoyment  in  the 
first  place  from  that  of  the  teacher,  they  must  be  taught  to  read 
with  all  the  senses  awake,  they  may  need  close  questioning  before 
they  see  all  the  author  has  placed  there  for  them.  A  class  of  boys 
and  girls  were  reading  "  Sii-  Launfal,"  and  passed  over  the  first 
stanza  of  the  Day  in  June  with  a  general  enjoyment,  but  appar- 
ently without  a  full  appreciation  of  the  nicer  points.  To  bring 
out  the  full  thought  their  teacher  began  to  question  them  as  to 
their  understanding  of  the  individual  lines.  When  she  asked 
them  what  picture  they  had  in  mind  for  the  lines, — 
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'^  TheD  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  Id  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays," 

no  one  saw  any  picture.  "  What  musician/'  she  continued,  "  hugs 
his  instrument  under  his  ear,  as  if  he  loved  it  ?  "  Then  the  pict- 
ure of  the  violinist  flashed  across  the  mental  retina  and  the  faces 
of  the  class  woke  to  a  delight  that  well  paid  for  the  trouble  of 
arousing  it.  The  teacher,  who,  because  of  fine  taste  and  loving 
study,  appreciates  aU  the  hidden  beauties  of  the  classics  which  her 
pupils  are  to  read,  is  the  one  who  will  stimulate  them,  by  similar 
study  to  make  those  beauties  their  own.  At  first  they  will  see 
with  hep  eyes  and  hear  with  her  ears,  but  afterwards  will  feel  with 
their  own,  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  life  and  of  nature. 

The  teacher  of  English  should  not  only  be  logical  and  appreci- 
ative, but  she  should  also  be  enthusiastic.  An  extinct  volcano  is 
no  more  out  of  place  in  the  cl£ts»-room  than  the  man  or  woman, 
who,  from  pride,  self-consciousness,  or  indifference,  shuts  the  soul 
away  from  others,  and  refuses  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  them. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  naturally  enthusiastic,  they  love  heartily 
where  they  place  their  affections,  they  need  only  the  kindling  of  a 
sympathetic  spirit  to  bum  with  glowing  affection  for  the  great 
thinkers  to  whom  we  introduce  them  and  for  the  thoughts  they 
have  written  down  for  men.  But  the  Eis-jungfrau  on  the  Alpine 
heights  has  no  more  fatal  effect  on  her  admii*ers,  than  the  cold- 
hearted  teacher  who  freezes  the  natural  enthusiasm  and  stifles  the 
awakening  affections  of  youth  in  the  class-room.  It  may  seem 
hard  to  the  teacher  to  have  thus  to  be  the  fountain  of  enthusiasm, 
to  be  obliged  to  stimulate  feeling  and  to  rouse  to  appreciation,  but 
it  is  not  really  so.  The  eager  energies  of  young  minds,  their 
fresh  enthusiasms  are  so  strongly  felt  when  once  awakened,  are 
so  naively  expressed,  and  so  thorouglily  enjoyed,  that  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  constant  drawing  out  of  one's  best  energies,  really 
like  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil,  keeps  them  constantly  supplied  and 
running  over. 

With  good  logical  powers,  fine  appreciation  and  enthusiasm,  one 
is  by  nature  intellectually  qualified  to  become  a  good  teacher  of 
English,  but  now  education  must  step  in  and  complete  the  work. 
More  than  any  other  should  the  teacher  of  English  have  a  broad 
and.  liberal  culture,  a  good  all-roimd  training.     English  Literature 
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deals  so  broadly  with  life  in  all  its  phases,  it  has  so  great  an 
extent,  and  is  so  intimately  related  to  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  direction  in  which  one  may  study,  which 
does  not  find  its  mention  in  some  piece  of  literature.  To  be  able 
to  interpret  literary  classics  to  others,  to  help  them  to  penetrate 
into  the  life  and  soul  of  the  author,  one  must  be  familiar  with  all 
to  which  he  alludes,  must  be  able  to  explain  it  to  those  whose 
culture  and  reading  is  less  broad.  Hence,  while  the  scientist  must 
specialize,  the  English  student  who  hopes  to  teach  her  specialty, 
must  as  far  as  possible  make  all  knowledge  her  province. 

In  the  first  place,  she  should  be  something  of  a  linguist.     Latin, 
Greek  and  Anglo-Saxon  she  should  know  sufficiently  to  under- 
stand their  importance  as  the  foundation  of  our  own  tongue  and 
to  trace  the  derivation  of  our  words  and  the  structure  of  our  sen- 
tences from  them.     A  little  acquaintance  with  modem  languages 
is  also  valuable,  and  a  little  philology,  if  it  is  not  considered  too 
important  and  is  sparingly  used  in  the  class-room.     It  has  a  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  language,  ayid  its 
discoveries  during  the  past  century  have  been  marvellous;  but 
while  occasionally  the  results  of  philological  reseai'ch  may  be  told 
to  pupils  of  high  school  age,  unless  we  mean  to  disgust  them 
entirely  with  everything  that  suggests  it,  our  assignment  of  tasks 
in  that  direction  must  be  very  sparing.     There  are  minds  like 
those  of  Cuvier  and  Max  Miiller,  which  delight  in  constructing 
skeletons  from  a  single  bone,  or  in  deducing  histories  from  a  single 
word;  but  they  are  minds  in  the  maturity  of  development,  not 
boys  and  girls  with  all  the  youthful  sympathy  with  life  still  throb- 
bing and  pulsating  within.     Such  a  diet  of  details  is  irksome  to 
them  to  the  last  degree,  and  too  much  of  it  will  send  them  from 
the  school-room  more  quickly  than  any  other  regimen.     But  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  and  of  the  gi'ammar  of  the 
English  language,  the  English  teacher  must  have.     She  must  be 
able  to  see  the  reason  for  every  peculiarity  of  language,  to  com- 
prehend every  twist  of  inflection,  to  find  the  history  and  derivation 
of  every  word.     She  must  know  these  things  for  herself  and  for 
the  influence  they  will   have  upon  her  own  comprehension  and 
interpretation  of  the  books  she  reads  ;  and  also  for  occasional  use 
in  the  class-room,  whenever  such  knowledge  will  throw  light  upon 
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the  thought.  Good  judgment  will  soon  show  her  where  such  use 
would  be  valueless,  and  where  it  might  be  a  positive  hindrance. 

In  the  second  place  tlie  teacher  of  English  should  be  a  student 
of  history.  English  Literature  inherits  from  all  times  and  nations, 
and  in  order  to  comprehend  it  thoroughly  in  aU  its  breadth  and 
depth,  one  must  be  well  trained  in  the  histories  of  all  the  nations 
that  have  influenced  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  world. 
Fancy  trying  to  read  Longfellow's  "  Masque  of  Pandora  "  without 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  mythology,  or  "  Lycidas  "  while  ignorant  of 
the  Puritan  Reformation,  or  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  while 
unacquainted  with  the  French  Revolution.  The  history,  the  art, 
the  literature  of  other  nations  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  our 
own,  that  no  student  can  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  one,  without 
knowing  something  of  all.  Whatever  English  author  we  study, 
from  Chaucer  to  Henry  James  or  Marion  Crawford,  we  must  know 
something  of  the  history,  habits,  customs,  art  or  literature  of  some 
other  people  or  times  than  our  own. 

All  this  training  in  the  humanities  demands  a  balance  in  mathe- 
matics  and  science.  The  teacher  must  not  be  one-sided.  To  deal 
with  minds  easily  biased,  quickly  turned  from  one  direction  of 
growth  to  another  needs  training  on  all  sides  of  the  nature,  tliat 
thus  one  may  hold  a  judicial  attitude  toward  all  subjects  of 
knowledge,  that  one  may  know  by  personal  (experience  the  benefits 
of  such  studies,  and  may  be  able  to  utilize  acquisitions  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convince  pupils  of  their  utility. 

But  above  all,  the  man  or  woman  who  teaches  English  must  be 
well  read  in  every  branch  of  English  literature.  .  It  is  only  the 
omnivorous  reader  who  reads  for  the  love  of  it,  and  not  from  a 
sense  of  duty  or  as  professional  training,  who  makes  the  res^l 
inspirer  of  a  life  of  reading.  Only  the  teacher  like  Lowell  who 
can  suggest  reading  in  idl  lines  to  suit  individual  tastes,  and  can 
widen  the  range  when  such  widening  is  desirable  by  suggesting 
other  lines  but  slightly  diverging,  can  be  a  mentor  in  reading  to  a 
widely  differing  class  of  young  people.  The  broader  the  reading 
of  such  a  teacher  has  been,  the  more  thoroughly  and  enjoyably  he 
has  read,  the  more  strongly  and  the  more  widely  will  he  be  able 
to  stimulate  the  reading  of  others. 
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The  intellectual  characteristics  and  the  educational  outfit  of  the 
teacher  are  thus  provided  for,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  preparation 
which  is  even  more  important  which  we  have  not  yet  considered. 
For  a  person  may  be  well  fitted  intellectually,  and  have  received  a 
sufficiently  broad  and  properly  directed  education,  and  still  be 
sadly  unfit  to  teach  boys  and  girls  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
their  development.  There  are  spiritual  qualifications,  partly 
innate,  partly  the  result  of  training  and  cultivation,  which  are 
indispensable.  The  best  prepared  teacher  without  them  is  a  hin- 
derance  rather  than  a  help  in  the  school. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  should  be  of  a  strong  moral  fibre, 
quick  to  feel  and  to  respond  to  the  right,  and  as  swift  to  perceive 
and  to  resent  the  wrong.  The  moral  sense  is  exceedingly  acute 
during  the  high  school  age.  It  is  then  really  awaking  to  self- 
conscious  life,  and  the  precepts  and  principles  which  have  been 
taken  for  granted  in  earlier  years,  are  now  questioned,  their  bind- 
ing force  doubted,  even  sometimes  denied.  These  precepts  and 
principles  must  now  be  re-established,  not  as  before  on  the  basis 
of  authority,  but  on  a  basis  of  reason.  The  pupil  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  that  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard,  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  sides  is  equal  to 
the  square  on  the  hypothenuse.  The  teacher  who  is  quick  to  see 
from  the  pupil's  point  of  view,  who  feels  as  he  feels,  will  easily 
lead  him  to  a  broader  outlook  and  wider  charity ;  but  woe  to  the 
man  or  woman  who,  numbed  in  the  moral  sense  by  long  years  of 
carelessness,  attempts  to  uphold  worn-out  precepts  because  they 
were  once  acceptable,  forgetting  that  the  real  essence  of  truth  has 
long  since  evaporated.  The  boys  and  girls  will  have  none  of 
them;  their  sense  of  right  and  justice  is  too  keen,  and  their  scorn 
for  conventionalism  is  too  great.  Unless  they  can  be  shown  that 
established  customs,  whatever  their  appearance,  are  right  in  their 
essence,  they  will  continue  to  be  iconoclasts,  and  those  who  uphold 
dying  customs  will  die  with  them. 

But  the  moral  sense  needs  in  the  teacher  especially  to  be 
tempered  with  love.  A  strong  love  for  humanity,  and  especially 
for  boys  and  girls,  is  the  only  safe  compailion  with  whom  strong 
sense  of  right  and  love  of  justice  can  dwell.     For  Justice  is  pro- 
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verbially  blind,  and  unless  she  is  guided  by  love  and  sympathy, 
she  makes  as  many  mistakes  in  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  as^with 
men  and  women.  The  suspicious  offishness  of  many  at  the  high 
school  age,  their  contrariness  and  unwillingness  to  receive  the 
least  dictation ;  the  sensitiveness  and  reserve,  the  almost  morbid 
self-distrust  of  others ;  the  fickle  mobility,  or  the  stubborn  obstina- 
cjr  of  others ;  all  these  must  be  sympathetically  imderstood,  and 
tactfully  modified  by  little  touches  here  and  there, —  unnoticed, 
but  none  the  less  effective.  Only  those  who  are  quick  to  imder- 
stand  and  interpret  the  minds  of  those  about  them  ought  to  be 
trusted  to  deal  with  youtli  at  this  critical  age.  They  change  so 
rapidly  now.  You  think  you  know  all  the  ins  and  out  of  a  char- 
acter, you  have  studied  his  tastes,  you  can  predict  what  he  will  do 
under  given  circumstances.  A  summer  vacation  intervenes  and 
there  comes  before  you  another  person,  with  taste,  capabilities,  even 
feelings  so  wholly  changed  that  you  wonder  if  anything  is  the 
same.  Unless  you  would  make  serious  mistakes  you  must  study 
him  again,  and  you  must  never  feel  that  you  know  him  as  long  as 
he  is  in  school.  Only  when  we  are  willing  to  give  laving,  patient, 
sympathetic  study  to  our  pupils,  studying  them  whenever  we  come 
in  contact  with  them,  and  watching  for  opportunities  for  tactful 
lessons,  are  we  fit  to  teach  in  the  high  school,  whether  we  profess 
to  teach  Englisli  or  Choctaw. 

But  our  sympathies  may  lead  us  into  mistaken  kintbiess  even 
when  the  moral  sense  is  quick  and  strong,  unless  they  are  tempered 
by  strong  self-control  and  good  judgment.  There  is  a  kind  of  na- 
ture, found  in  our  high  schools  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  glories 
in  imposing  upon  kindness  and  good  nature,  that  takes  advantage 
of  kindly  feeling,  and  boasts  of  being  able  to  "  get  on  the  good 
side  of  Miss  So-and-So."  Sympathy  must  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  sentimentality,  nor  to  interfere  with  good  govern- 
ment. The  boys  and  girls  should  feel  the  sympathy  of  their 
teachers,  but  they  should  also  respect  the  good  judgment  and  the 
common  sense  that  will  refuse  to  submit  to  imposition. 

Given  this  rare  combination  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  quali- 
ties, improved  by  as  wide  and  thorough  training  as  may  be,  and 
there  are  still  other  qualities,  largely  the  result  of  training  and 
experience  which  will  be  extremely  useful. 
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In  the  iirst  place,  the  teacher  of  English  should  be  able  to  read 
aloud  appreciatively .  and  intelligibly.  She  does  not  need  elocu- 
tionary fireworks,  the  extreme  of  gesture,  or  a  strong  power  of 
impersonation  :  but  if  she  can  read  the  writings  of  others  so  as  to 
show  forth  all  there  is  in  them,  without  in  the  least  calling  atten- 
tion to  herself  as  an  interpreter,  making  the  thoughts  speak  for 
themselves  with  all  their  power,  she  has  that  which  will  be  im- 
measurably useful  to  her  in  interesting  yoimg  people,  and  in  mak- 
ing attractive  to  them  that  which  they  would  hardly  undertake  to 
read  for  themselves  without  some  such  introduction.  This  most 
important  accomplishment  is  often  neglected.  There  are  many 
who  read  much  and  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  but  who,  when 
asked  to  read  to  others,  mumble  or  rattle  over  the  words  in  a 
monotone  with  false  emphasis  and  careless  inflections;  or  who, 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  in  their  endeavor  to  bring  out  all  the 
thought,  slowly  and  laboriously  attempt  to  emphasize  every  word, 
leaving  no  background  for  emphasis,  and  marring  the  thought  by 
equalizing  the  importance  of  ideas.  A  clear,  flexible  voice,  that 
will  present  the  thoughts  of  the  author  as  if  in  conversation,  with 
due  regard  to  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  with  natural  emphar 
sis  and  inflection,  will  always  be  pleasing.  Certainly  the  teacher 
of  English  cannot  afford  to  be  without  such  an  aid  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  attain  it.  '  .     ' 

She  should  also  be  mistress  of  the  art  of  questioning.  This  is 
no  easy  matter.  There  is  a  fine  art  of  the  class-room  which 
depends  largely  on  this  one  characteristic.  A  tyro  can  ask  ques- 
tions which  a  philosopher  cannot  answer ;  but  to  find  a  philosopher 
who  can,  by  asking  questions,  raise  the  tyro  so  nearly  to  his  own 
level  as  to  enable  him  to  divine  what  may  and  what  may  not  be 
known,  i^  sopaewhat  different.  The  wisest  and  most  successful 
teachers,  from'  Socrates  down,  have  taught  largely  by  the  use  of 
questions,  and  the  art  is  well  worth  studying.  Most  people  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  under  consideration 
think  they  can  ask  questions  which  shall  test  the  knowledge  of 
others,  but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  as  it  seems.  To  make  ques- 
tions which  shall  be  pointed,  clear,  definite  and  searching,  requires 
careful  study  and  considerable  experience.  Yet  this  is  only  the 
first  step  in  questioning.     The  question  should  not  only  test,  it 
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should  also  stimulate.  It  should  probe  the  thought  of  him  who 
does  not  know,  or  thinks  he  does  not ;  it  should  rouse  his  curi- 
osity and  determination  to  find  out ;  it  should  set  him  to  thinking 
and  searching.  This  important  office  of  the  question  is  sometimes 
sadly  neglected.  Its  successful  use  in  this  way  depends  not  only 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  but  also  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  pupU,  of  his  tastes  and  attainments,  his  opportunities  and  am- 
bitions. With  this  knowledge  the  skillful  questioner  can  accept 
the  correct  portion  of  a  faulty  answer,  and  can  so  frame  other 
questions  upon  that  basis  as  to  lead  the  pupil  gradually  to  the 
correct  view,  without  intimating  to  him  that  his  first  reply  was 
faulty,  or  letting  him  feel  in  the  least  that  he  has  done  anything 
but  his  best.  Such  questioning  takes  advantage  of  all  the  pupil 
can  do,  makes  the  most  of  it,  and  fits  him  to  do  more  and  better 
constantly. 

The  well-put  question,  too,  is  often  far  more  valuable  than 
formal  argument  in  convincing  of  a  disputed  truth.  It  pre- 
supposes on  the  part  of  the  pupil  an  impartiality  which  disarms 
opposition,  while  the  formal  argument  may  rouse  combativeness 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  debate.  If  the  questions  follow  the 
line  of  argument,  the  answers  necessitated  gain  cumulative  power 
xmtil  the  fair  mind  is  obliged  to  accept  the  intended  conclusion, 
and  yet  the  compulsion  is  unfelt.  Answers  given  by  the  class 
have  formed  the  argument.  There  is  no  submission  to  the  thought 
of  another  argument,  and  the  candid  mind  yields  to  the  truth.  It 
requires  practice  to  use  this  method  of  questioning  skillfully,  but 
its  successful  use  is  wonderfully  strong. 

The  question  is  often  quite  as  valuable  in  refuting  as  in  con- 
vincing. Young  people  are  liable  to  make  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions from  particular  cases,  to  jump  at  conclusions,*  and  to  form 
imjustifiable  opinions.  They  are  likely  to  adhere  with  all  possible 
tenacity  to  such  opinions  if  openly  combated  simply  because  they 
are  their  own ;  but  if  instead  of  opposing  such  opinions,  or  attack- 
ing false  positions,  we  suggest  by  question  some  exception  to  the 
generalization,  which  shows  that  exceptions  are  so  numerous  as  to 
disprove  the  sweeping  statement,  or  if  we  ofifer  some  illustration 
that  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  unwarranted  conclusion  on  its 
very  face,  the  boys  and  girls  will  good-naturedly  laugh  at  their 
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own  mistakes,  and  search  all  the  more  carefully  for  a  statement 
which  a  question  will  not  overthrow.  A  class  thus  driven  by 
well-planned  questions  from  one  opinion  to  another,  will  soon 
become  waiy,  will  be  hesitant  about  expressing  an  opinion  without 
sufficient  ground  for  belief,  and  will  be  able  when  they  have  once 
formed  an  opinion  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
Certainly  when  we  realize  the  advantage  which  skUl  in  question- 
ing may  give  any  teacher,  we  shall  not  wish  the  English  teachei 
to  be  lacking  here. 

The  teacher  should  also  have  definite  pedagogic  aims  for  which 
she  works,  and  should  adapt  her  tnethods  of  work  to  secure  those 
ends.  Not  that  she  should  overweight  her  work  with  cumbersome 
philosophy,  or  that  she  should  adhere  exclusively  to  any  one 
school  of  pedagogic  thought,  but  that  she  should  be  so  thoughtful 
of  her  profession  and  of  her  pupUs  that  she  shall  do  nothing  with- 
out a  definite  end  in  view,  and  that  she  shall  propose  to  herself 
certain  results  to  be  accomplished,  and  so  plan  every  lesson  that  it 
shall  make  some  progress  toward  those  results.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  secondary  school  teachers  are  without  pedagogic 
training,  and  many  of  them  even  without  pedagogic  reading.  The 
philosophic  side  of  their  work  in  many  cases  receives  but  little 
thought  They  consider  it  their  main  duty  to  impart  the  subject 
matter  of  each  study  in  the  form  of  information,  and  to  drill  this 
information  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  so  thoroughly  that  he  may 
be  able  to  reproduce  it  when  called  upon.  They  consider  it  also 
their  duty  incidentally  to  encourage  good  tendencies  and  to  dis- 
courage evil  ones,  to  foster  virtues  and  to  uproot  vices,  to  train  as 
far  as  possible  to  upright  manly  and  womanly  character.  But 
they  do  not  always  know  what  intellectual  or  moral  benefit  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  derive  from  each  lesson,  nor  even  from  entire 
branches  of  study.  The  conscientious  English  teacher,  for 
instance,  sometimes  fails  to  realize  that  when  she  is  training  to 
exactness  and  definiteness  of  expression,  she  is  also  cultivating  the 
habit  of  thinking  with  accuracy  and  precision  ;  and  that  when  she 
leads  her  class  to  state  their  own  unbiased  opinion  of  the  style  of 
the  author  they  are  reading,  she  is  training  them  to  self-reliance 
and  individuality  of  opinion ;  nor  that  when  she  spends  hour  after 
hour  in  pouring  into  them  explanation,  interpretation,  criticism, 
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and  comment  upon  Macbeth  or  Hamlet,  she  is  showing  them  how- 
to  shirk  reading  for  themselves,  and  to  accept  their  literary  opin- 
ions second-hand.  If  we  studied  a  little  more  carefully  the  bear- 
ings of  our  work,  and  watched  results  more  closely,  how  much 
more  we  might  accomplish. 

The  successful  English  teacher  will  be  a  student  of  human  nature 
as  well  as  of  the  English  language ;  she  will  know  her  pupils  indi- 
vidually as  well  as  the  authoi^s  they  are  to  read ;  she  will  know 
the  results  she  wishes  to  produce  by  means  of  the  lessons  she 
gives,  and  she  will  plan  those  lessons  with  their  ends  in  mind. 
She  will  know  how  to  rouse  and*  stimulate  dormant  faculties,  and 
will  arrange  to  give  them  due  cultivation  and  training,  while  she 
is  apparently  educating  in  other  directions.  She  will  study  to 
bring  to  light  hidden  creative  power,  while  she  is  leading  to  the 
study  and  enjoyment  of  the  tlioughts  others  have  written ;  she 
will  know  how  to  foster  wise  ambitions,  and  to  curb  those  which 
are  unworthy ;  she  will  feel  that  her  main  business  is  to  help  to 
train  to  upright,  noble,  helpful  manhood  and  womanliood,  and  she 
will  bend  every  energy,  use  every  means,  try  every  method,  that 
promises  assistance  in  that  direction. 

When  we  think  of  the  responsibilities  thus  resting  upon  us,  and 
the  wide  range  of  qualifications  needed  to  fit  us  for  them,  we 
exclaim  with  the  great  Apostle,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ? "  But  when  we  remember  among  the  teachers  we  have 
known,  the  men  and  women  who  have  possessed  these  qualifica- 
tions preeminently,  who  have  trained  and  educated  those  imder 
their  care  to  the  highest  and  noblest  character,  whose  work  still 
lives  in  the  lives  of  those  they  have  taught,  we  take  courage  from 
their  triumph,  and  resolve  to  carry  on  the  great  work  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  those  who  have  so  inspired  us,  and  to  do  for  those  who 
come  after  us,  as  far  as  we  may,  what  has  been  done. for  us,  and 
even  more,  as  we  may  be  given  the  power. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR 

TEACHERS. 

SUPERVISOR  WIf.  B.  ASPENWALL,  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  ALBANY,  N.  T. 

IT  has  been  said  by  many  respectable  educators  that  "  teachei'a 
are  bom  not  made  "  ;  and  I  believe,  this  feeling  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  general ;  but  as  an  argument  against  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  it  is  hardly  worth  discussing,  for  the  supply 
of  teachers  who  are  bom  is  far  from  equal  to  the  demand ;  and 
also  because  there  is  nothing,  not  even  experience  as  found  in  the 
ordinary  school,  that  is  a  substitute  for  it.     Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea 
says  that  even  teachers  that  are  such  by  the  grace  of  God,  still  are 
not  perfected  until  they  have  passed  under  the  hand  of  man.     Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  in  writing  of  the  work  of  normal  schools,  says 
"  the  teacher  who  has  never  received  instruction  in  a  normal  school 
may  happen  to  be  a  good  teacher,  but  it  is  quite  unusual  for  him 
to  understand  how  he  secures  his  own  results ;  and  he  is  not  often 
able  to  profit  by  seeing  the  work  of  other  good  teachers.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  normal  school  graduate  can  seldom  visit  a  success- 
ful school  without  carrying  away  some  new  idea,  or  at  least  some 
new  device  of  method.     Hence  normal  school  graduates  continue 
to  grow  in  professional  skill  for  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years, 
while  it  is  said  truly  that  the  teachers  not  from  normal  schools 
usually  reach  their  maximum  skill  in  from  three  to  five  years." 
Furthermore,  from  an  aiticle  on  the  training  of  teachers  by  Dr. 
James  E.  Russell,  I  quote  as  follows :     "  The  art  of  teaching  is 
mimicry,  a  dangerous  gift,  unless  it  is  founded  on  the  science  of 
teaching  which  takes  account  of  the  end  and  means  of  education 
and  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  taught."     Technical  skill, 
which,  as  he  says,  includes  school-teaching  as  well  as  school-keep- 
ing, is  in  fact  not  a  part  of  the  natural  equipment  of  every  edu- 
cated person,  and  success  in  teaching  demands  the  possession  of  it. 
Hence  the  need  of    university  training  in  education,  of  nonnal 
schools,  and  of  teachers  training  classes  is  manifestly  apparent. 

Already  several  of  the  most  prominent  universities  have  enlai'ged 
the  scope  of  this  department.  To  the  number  of  its  professional 
schools,  Columbia  University  has  added  Teachers'  College,  origin- 
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ally  chartered  by  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the 
New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Founded  for 
the  specific  purpose  expressed  in  its  name,  it  takes  academic  rank 
with  the  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Applied  Science.  By 
means  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  fully  equipped  with  kindergar- 
.  ten,  elementary  and  secondary  classes  and  maintained  by  Teachers' 
College,  a  school  of  observation  and  practice  is  furnished  which 
offers  exceptional  advantages  for  the  investigation  of  educational 
problems  and  for  the  study  of  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  At 
Harvaixi  University,  courses  are  offered,  comprising  the  history  of 
education,  an  introduction  .to  educational  theory,  the  organization 
and  management  of  public  schools  and  a<;ademies,  and  of  city  school 
systems,  methods  of  teaching  and  the  study  of  current  educational 
problems.  Through  the  courtesy  of  school  officers  and  teachers  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  university  many  schools  are  open  for  observa- 
tion and  prolonged  study;  in  particular,  through  arrangements 
made  with  the  neighboring  cities  of  Newton,  Medford  and  Brook- 
line,  opportunities  for  systematic  inspection  of  schools  are  granted 
with  privileges  to  teach  for  practice.  The  Universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  of  Chicago  also  offer  great  advantages  for  the  study  of 
^education,  besides  many  other  institutions  of  the  same  rank.  It  is 
sufficieijt  to  say  that  the  departments  of  pedagogy  in  our  universi- 
ties are  doing  grand  work  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  universities  will  soon  have  such  departments. 

Of  normal  schools,  I  need  not  speak  at  length ;  their  merits  are 
well  known ;  chief  among  which  is  the  exceedingly  valuable  course 
in  practice  teaching  afforded  for  every  student.  Here  he  puts  forth 
conscious  efforts  to  make  the  general  individual,  to  make  funda- 
mental educational  principles  concrete.  "  Under  the  kindly  and 
intelligent  guidance  of  his  critic  teacher,  he  applies  tests,  and 
moves  consciously  toward  his  ideal.  In  this  experience  he  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  while  there  is  some  one  near  to 
whom  he  may  appeal  and  who,  in  these  concrete  cases,  may  point 
the  way  to  solutions  which  would  otherwise  be  discovered  at  great 
waste  of  time  and  energy  to  himself  and  the  pupils.  Here  as  in 
no  other  way,  he  realizes  the  difference  between  talking  about 
aims,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  questions,  sequence  of  questions, 
-self-activity,  the  child  doing  the  work,  etc.,  and  actually  doing 
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creditable  work  from  all  these  points  of  view,  economically.  Here 
he  gradually  becomes  his  own  critic."  And  in  this  ability  lies  the 
benefit  of  the  course,  its  purpose  being  that  "  the  student  must  be 
made  a  qualified  and  exacting  critic  of  himself,  else  his  growth 
will  cease  at  commencement.  Eternal  self-examination  is  the 
price  of  continued  progress  toward  freedom  in  the  teacher."  Nota- 
ble examples  of  these  institutions  are  the  State  Normal  College,  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  State  Normal  College,  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
where  only  professional  work  is  done,  no  time  being  devoted  to 
academic  studies,  and  where  degrees  in  pedagogy  are  granted. 
Theirs  is  a  noble  work  for  teachers  and  we  need  more  institutions 
like  them. 

The  third  place  for  obtaining  professional  training  in  teaching 
is  in  what  are  called  Training  Classes.  Conducted  by  state  and 
municipal  departments  of  education,  they  have  the  prestige  of 
authority  and  perform  weU  a  needed  service.  In  Brookline,  Mass., 
there  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  city  schools  a  training 
class  for  college  graduates  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there  are  many 
which  admit  students  on  conditions  similar  to  normal  school 
entrance  requirements.  Some  of  the  important  features  of  this 
work  are  (1)  observation  and  work  in  all  grades  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  high  school;  (2)  the  preparation  of  lessons 
and  practice  teaching  under  the  direction  of  experienced  teachers ; 
(3)  lectures  with  collateral  reading  upon  the  history  of  education, 
psychology  applied  to  teaching,  principles  of  teaching  and  school 
manag'ement,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Brookline  training  class,  (4)  the  preparation 
of  a  thesis  upon  some  educational  theme.  Though  usually  not  as 
coipplete  as  the  training  in  normal  schools,  the  work  done  m  these 
classes  is  deserving  of  our  commendation.  Their  need  is  shown 
by  their  divide  establishment,  and  their  results  justify  their  exist- 
ence. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Phillips  says :  "  The  first  and  highest  thing  normal 
training  can  do  for  teachers  is  to  enable  them  to  see,  rather  feel, 
the  great  significance  of  life  and  their  function  in  it."  The  aim  is 
not  to  send  forth  perfected  teachers,  but  those  who,  by  the  devel- 
opment of  permanent  interests,  are  capable  of  continuing  their  own 
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professional  training,  and  who  possess  something  of  what  Prof. 
Wm.  H.  Bumham  calls  "the  evolutionary  view  of  life."  For,  as 
lie  writes,  "  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  child  as  a  developing 
organism,  and  to  grasp  the  idea  of  adapting  education  to  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  its  development,  changes  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
teacher."  So  child-study  and  psychology  applied  to  teaching  form 
a  most  valuable  part  of  pedagogical  training,  whose  effect  instead 
of  being  temporary,  is  permanent,  and  instead  of  being  single,  is 
cumulative. 

All  teachers  should  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  schools  in  different  countries,  at  different  times,  and 
under  different  circumstances.  They  should  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence which  others  have  gained  in  practical  school  work.  In  large 
part  this  is  done  in  the  training  schools  by  the  thorough  study  of 
the  liistory  of  education,  including  the  principles  and  philosophy 
of  it,  whQe  by  force  of  their  permanent  professional  interest,  they 
continue  through  life  to  learn  and  to  grow  in  skill  by  direct 
observation  of  the  work  of  others,  and  by  systematic  reading  of 
the  rich  literature  of  education. 

Germany  has  produced  a  most  efficient  body  of  trained  teachers 
and  the  great  importance  given  to  professional  training  is  made 
evident  by  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  requirements  of  candidates 
for  the  Secondary  Teachers'  Certificate  in  Prussia.  They  are  as 
follows :  — 

(1)  The  candidate  must  have  graduated  at  a  recognized  sec- 
ondary  school,   and   have  passed  with  credit  to  the  university. 

(2)  He  must  have  sppnt  at  least  three  years  at  the  university. 

(3)  He  must  have  specialized  in  one  subject,  and  studied  one  or 
two  allied  subjects.  (4)  He  must  have  studied  religion,  philoso- 
phy and  pedagogy.  (5)  When  the  candidate  has  fulfilled  these 
requirements,  he  must  present  himself  before  a  commission  for  the 
state  examination.  If  he  passes,  he  enters  a  course  of  special  pro- 
fessional training  as  a  candidate.  (6)  He  must  spend  one  year  in 
a  pedigogical  seminary  in  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
education.  (7)  If  successful  in  the  seminary  year,  he  enters 
upon  regular  work  in  the  school-room  for  a  trial  year.  He  teaches 
in  a  recognized  school  imder  the  direction  of  the  regular  teachers, 
but  receives  no  salary.     When  the  candidate  has  fulfilled  these 
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seven  requirements,  he  is  a  qualified  teacher.  No  comment  is 
necessary  on  the  relative  importance  of  professional  training  imder 
that  system  as  compared  with  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the 
United  States. 

Since,  therefore,  success  in  teaching  demands  technical  ability, 
and  the  development  of  permanent  professional  interests,  as  well 
as  the  attainment  of  high  scholarship  and  the  possession  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  it  clearly  follows  that  professional  training  is  an 
essential  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher.  Although  there  is  un- 
doubtedly an  element  in  some  few  persons  which  may  be  called 
"  the  teaching  instinct,"  nevertheless  without  a  systematic  training 
and  a  proper  development,  it  is  of  little  avail  in  reaching  a  high 
■degree  of  perfection  in  teaching ;  and  as  for  the  many  who  do  not 
possess  this  natural  intuitive  faculty  of  teaching,  a  course  in  pro- 
fessional pedagogical  training  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
gaining  of  prominence  in  the  profession. 
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WBAT  IS  GEOMETRY. 

A.  LATHAM   BAKER,  MANUAL  TRAINING   HIGH   SCHOOL,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

FOR  most  people  mathematics  is  a  synonym  for  clearness  and 
exactness,  and  one  would  naturally  expect  the  very  acme  of 
clearness  and  exactness  in  the  terms  used  and  the  definitions  given. 
But  judging  from  the  definitions  in  the  text  books,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Elementary  Geometry  is  neither  clear  nor  exact. 
For  simplicity  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  Plane  Geometry. 
To  say  that  Elementary  Geometry  treats  of  lines,  surfaces,  etc., 
is  to  beg  the  question.     Crystallography  also  treats  of  lines,  sur- 
faces, etc.,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  Geometry  and 
Crystallography. 

To  define  Geometry  as  the  Science  of  Space,  is  for  a  student 
worse  than  no  definition  for  it  simply  stuffs  him  with  words  and 
deludes  him  into  thinking  he  has  learned  something. 

I  quote  the  definitions  given  by  some  of  the  leading  text  books 
on  the  subject.     Geometry  is  the : 

Science  which  treats  of  position,  form  and  magnitude : 
Science  of  space  j  treats  of  solids,  surfaces,  figures,  lines  and 

points : 
Branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  construction  of 

figures :  of  their  measurement  and  of  their  properties : 
Science  which  treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  space 

concepts,  lines,  surfaces,  solids : 
Science  which  treats  of  points,  etc.,  and  is  concerned  with  the 

construction  and  measurement  of  geometric  figures : 
Science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  geometric  magnitudes. 
Science  which  treats  of  the  relation  of  parts  of  the  same  fig- 
ure, etc. 
In  Geometry  he  is  to  study  form. 
The  principal  fault  with  these  seems  to  be  that  they  fail  to  de- 
fine in  specific  and  distinctive  terms.    To  say  that  in  Geometry  he 
is  to  study  form,  does  not  separate  Geometry  from  Drawing  and 
the  Fine  Arts.     Moreover  the  statement  seems  hardly  correct,  for 
the  subject  pays  very  little  attention  to  form.    No  attention  is  paid 
to  the  form  of  triangles,  for  instance ;  whether  they  are  long  and 
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narrow  or  short  and  broad.  Attention  is  really  concentrated  on 
the  relative  values  of  certain  elements  —  equilateralism,  "  isoscel- 
ism "  rectangnlarity.  No  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  forms 
of  right  angle  triangles  or  of  isosceles  triangles. 

These  remarks  apply  still  more  forcibly  to  polygons  of  more 
than  three  sides.  In  the  regular  polygons,  including  the  circle,  at- 
tention is  seemingly  paid  to  the  form,  but  only  indirectly  so.  The 
immediate  attention  is  to  the  relations  of  certain  magnitudes,  lines 
and  angles,  and  the  element  of  form  or  shape  only  comes  in  indi- 
rectly. 

To  define  Geometry  as  the  science  of  space  seems  equally  objec- 
tionable. In  the  first  place  the  statement  is  too  broad  and  general 
for  so  limited  a  subject.  In  the  second  place  it  does  not  seem  cor- 
rect. The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  takes  certain  elements 
found  in  space  —  lines,  etc. —  and  studies  their  configurations.  As 
will  be  shown  later  even  this  is  too  broad  a  statement. 

Elementary  Geometry  is  really  only  concerned  with  ceitain  ele- 
ments of  these  configurations,  the  metrical  ones.  The  non  metrical 
results  of  the  configurations  belong  to  an  entirely  diflferent  subject 
—  Projective  Geometry,  Geometry  of  Position,  etc. 

The  Science  of  Space  belongs  to  a  more  profound  subject  than 
Geometry  —  Metaphysics  —  and  would  include  all  the  branches  of 
Geometry  —  Euclidean,  Hyper-Euclidean,  der  Lage,  etc. 

All  of  these  definitions  and  statements  leave  in  the  mind  of 
the  student  a  hazy,  indefinite  idea  that  Geometry  is  something 
about  lines,  etc.,  but  exactly  what  about  them  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
A  definition  should  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  clear  and 
exact  concept.  No  one  of  the  definitions  cited  above  seems  to  do 
this.  The  text  books  which  do  not  give  any  definition  at  all  seem 
still  more  lacking.  A  good  definition  of  the  subject  studied  is  a 
prime  requisite  for  the  text  book  and  for  the  student.  To  take  a 
student  through  a  subject  and  then  leave  him  without  any  phmse 
adequate  to  express  exactly  what  he  has  been  studying  seems  the 
height  of  pedagogical  absurdity.  And  yet  this  seems  to  be  exactly 
wliat  the  text  books  do.  Not  only  the  students  are  left  without 
any  exact  idea  of  the  subject  matter,  but  many  of  the  writers  them- 
selves seem  to  be  equally  lacking  or  else  unduly  secretive. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  definitions  quoted  above,  I  ven- 
ture to  give  a  definition  as  follows : 
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Mathematics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of 
magnitudes.  A  magnitude  is  anything  which  can  be  increased  or 
diminished,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  continuous  and  discrete. 

Continuous  magnitude  is  that  which  in  passmg  from  one  size  to 
another  takes  every  intermediate  value.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
length  of  a  piece  of  elastic.  Continuous  magnitude  answers  to  the 
question  —  How  much?  and  is  called  quantity. 

As  soon  as  we  attempt  to  conceptualize  quantity,  or  to  express 
it  in  symbols,  vocal  or  visual,  we  are  compelled  to  express  it  in 
terms  of  some  standard  unit  and  tell  how  many  of  these  standard 
units  are  contained  in  the  given  quantity.  The  number  of  these 
standard  units,  thus  expressed^  is  discrete  magnitude,  called  num- 
ber.    It  answers  to  the  question  —  How  many? 

The  length  of  the  elastic  is  a  continuous  magnitude,  passing 
through  every  size  lying  between  any  two  sizes  which  it  assumes. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  elastic  to  jump  from  one  length  to  another 
length  without  passing  through  every  intermediate  length.  But 
when  we  attempt  to  express  two  different  lengths,  however  close 
together,  by  numerical  symbols,  an  infinite  number  of  other  num- 
bers will  be  betw^een  these  two.  Between  any  two  decimals  which 
can  be  written,  an  infinite  number  of  other  numbers  can  be  written 
by  merely  annexing  figures  to  the  smaller  number. 

The  intrinsic  properties  of  discrete  numbers,  how  they  may  be 
combined  and  operated  upon,  give  rise  to  the  subject  of  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  etc. 

The  kinds  of  continuous  magnitude  having  extension  in  space 

—  lines,  planes,  solids  —  are  called  geometric  magnitude. 

Other  kinds  of  continuous  magnitude  which  have  not  extension 
in  space  are  velocity  (of  expansion,  contraction,  change  of  temper- 
atures, etc.,)  some  kinds  of  force,  acceleration,  intensity,  weight,  etc. 
These  can  all  exist  without  having  any  spatial  direction  or  exten- 
sion. 

When  the  primary  geometric  magnitudes  —  lines,  planes,  solids 

—  are  conjoined  into  figures  there  arise  secondary  geometric  mag- 
nitudes —  angles,  areas,  line  segments. 

The  metrical  relations  existing  between  these  secondary  geomet- 
ric magnitudes,  when  of  the  same  kind,  or  tetween  the  numbers 
which  express  their  sizes,  constitute  the  subject  of  Geometry  as  it 
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is  ordinarily  understood.  Specifically  expressed,  it  should  be  Met- 
rical Geometrj'.  A  fourth  element,  the  algebraic  ratios  existing 
between  the  secondary  geometric  elements  is  also  included  in  the 
investigation,  cyclically  equal  ratios  giving  similar  figures. 

The  branch  of  science  which  treats,  not  of  the  metrical  relations, 
but  of  the  form  of  these  configurations,  of  the  non  metrical  rela- 
tions, is  called  Geometry  of  Position,  Projective  Geometr}%  Geo- 
metrie  der  Lage,  etc. 

Metrical  geometry  is  really  Applied  Algebra  —  the  science  of 
number  applied  to  the  specific  problem  of  investigating  the  relar 
tions  between  the  metric  geometric  forms  —  line  segments,  angles, 
areas ;  nothing  else  —  arising  from  the  conjunction  of  the  primary 
geometric  elements  —  general  lines,  planes,  etc. 

It  is  not  the  Science  of  Space,  or  of  lines,  but  the  science  of  line 
segments  (lengths),  angles  and  areas,  arising  from  the  conjunction 
of  lines,  planes,'  etc. 
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PROPER  aUlDANCE  IN  NATURE  STUDY. 

BT    FRANK   WALDO,   PH.  D.,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

HE  study  of  nature  is  carried  on  in  two  ways  in  our  lower 
schools:  either  a  carefully  arranged  series  of  dogmatic 
statements  is  presented  to  the  pupils  to  be  taken  in  such  doses 
as  they  can  apparently  stand,  or  the  pupils  are  carried  coaxingly 
through  a  series  of  simple  experiments  which  illustrate  some  of 
the  processes  of  nature.  In  the  first  way  the  scientific  facts  are 
fired  over  the  heads  of  the  youth,  and  usually  in  the  second  pro- 
cess so  little  insight  is  really  gained  into  the  methods  of  nature  that 
the  expression  "  nature  trifling  "  may  well  be  used  to  indicate  the 
work  as  a  whole.  Under  the  right  guidance  the  study  of  nature 
may  be  begun  by  very  young  pupUs  and  not  only  be  made  a  source 
of  early  delight,  but  also  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  later  open- 
eyed  life.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  right  personal 
guidance  is  seldom  available,  and  so  the  possible  good  results  are 
not  often  obtained.  Few  of  our  teachers  of  nature  are  themselves 
enthusiastic  expert  naturalists,  and  without  being  the  latter  it  is 
impossible  to  really  enthuse  the  child  pupil  who  attempts  to  view 
nature  at  first  hand.  What  a  contrast  there  is  in  the  manner  in 
which  nature  study  is  conducted  in  the  (xerman  schools  and  our 
own ;  where  in  the  former  even  the  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  uni- 
versally comes  imder  the  guidance  of  the  university  graduate  who 
has  earned  his  doctorate  by  a  long  continued  study  of  the  very 
branch  of  nature  which  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  while  in  our 
own  schools  too  frequently  but  a  year  or  two  of  special  study,  per- 
haps supplemented  by  a  few  weeks  instruction  in  a  summer  school, 
is  the  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  best  condition  for  studying  nature 
which  can  be  obtained,  where  the  teacher  lacks  the  qualities  of  a 
specialist,  are  to  be  had  by  choosing  an  inspiring  book  for  study 
in  connection  with  the  nature  work.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prepare  such  a  book,  but  I  have  never  happened  to  see 
one  which  seems  to  fill  the  requirements  as  well  as  Professor 
Hodge's  new  book,  "  Nature  Study  and  Life."  In  this  book  there 
is  a  delightful  intermingling  of  lifting  enthusiasm  for  the  teacher, 
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suggestions  and  directions  for  modes  of  procedure,  and  detailed 
facts ;  in  fact,  such  a  taking  into  confidence  of  the  reader,  that  the 
contrast  to  the  artificial  stereotyped  text-book  form  is  rather  start- 
ling. So  unusual  is  the  form  of  the  book  that  the  question  would 
be  very  pertinent:  "Is  it  a  text-book?"  Yes  it  is;  but  it  is  a 
humanized  suggestive  text-book  which  cannot  be  used  automati- 
cally. 

The  author  seems  to  know  well  enough  what  he  is  getting  the 
teacher  into  who  uses  a  book  which  is  so  well  calculated  as  this 
one  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  This  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  quotation :  " '  Yes,  but  they  will  ask  all  sorts  of 
questions,'  says  the  timid  teacher  who  is  afraid  to  say  '  I  don't 
know.'  Well,  then,  questions  are  the  best  things  in  the  world  to 
play  ball  with.  They  are  too  good  to  break  by  answering.  Toss 
them  back  to  the  class."  In  this  last  sentence  lies  the  secret  of 
success  in  conducting  a  nature  study  class.  Guide  the  pupils,  but 
make  them  find  out  for  themselves  everything  that  it  lies  within 
their  power  to  learn  from  other  sources  than  the  teacher. 

In  preliminary  chapters.  Professor  Hodge  has  explained  his 
point  of  view,  and  the  values  of  nature  study,  and  while  this  part 
of  the  book  needs  to  be  presented  to  younger  pupils  through  tiie 
intermediary  of  the  teachers,  the  teachers  themselves  will  find  the 
suggestions  most  stimulating.  Older  pupils  can  read  these  chap- 
ters and  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  talking  them  over  ^vith  their 
teachers.  It  might  have  been  better  for  the  author  to  plainly 
label  this  part  an  introduction,  but  in  that  case  the  pupil's  interest 
in  it  would  not  have  been  easily  aroused. 

The  pupil's  section  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
chapter  on  children's  animal  pets,  thus  appealing  at  the  very  outr 
set  to  one  of  the  strongest  passions  pertaining  to  childhood.  The 
child  has  here  compressed  within  a  few  pages  information  in 
regard  to  animal  pets  which  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  acquire 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  assimilation  through  experience  and 
general  reading;  and  it  must  be  a  dull  child  who  does  not  find 
here  inspiring  suggestions. 

In  the  study  of  other  life,  insects  are  taken  up  first,  and  I  be- 
lieve very  properly.  While  plants  are  admired  for  their  beauty  or 
peculiarities,  yet  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  awakened  mind  with 
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the  same  force  that  is  aroused  by  a  livmg  animal ;  and  on  many- 
accounts,  insects  are  the  most  attractive  forms  of  animal  life  for 
the  young  people  to  study.  This  brings  out  at  once  and  clearly 
the  idea  that  the  study  of  animal  life  without  forming  a  collection 
is  to  miss  nearly  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
this  branch  of  natural  history,  and  practical  methods  of  collecting 
and  mounting  specimens  are  given. 

After  introducing  the  pupil  to  the  more  common  and  noticeable 
insects  the  author  breaks  the  continuity  and  arouses  fresh  interest 
by  taking  up  lessons  with  plants,  and  discusses  briefly  elementary 
botany  by  some  general  remarks  on  flower  calendars,  wayside 
flowers,  poisonous  plants  and  weeds,  with  a  more  specific  descrip- 
tion of  some  families.  Next  is  taken  up  garden  study  and  the 
matter  of  nature  study  property  of  children.  This  last  is  one  of 
the  veiy  important  features  of  this  personal  contact  of  the  chil- 
dren with  immediately  surrounding  nature.  Garden  fruits  as  a 
profitable  source  of  study  in  this  connection  are  consideied  in 
detail ;  and  the  methods  of  the  propagation  of  plants  by  seeds, 
layers,  cuttings,  grafting  and  budding,  and  transplantation,  are 
fully  explained. 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  plant  life  of  the  garden  are  the 
garden  insects,  and  Professor  Hodge  devotes  a  long  chapter  to 
those  which  are  injurious,  and  another  section  to  those  which  are 
of  economic  value,  like  the  bees ;  still  a  third  subdivision  includes 
the  insects  which  attract  our  interest  by  their  beauty,  and  which 
are  at  least  harmless ;  and  these  last,  including  as  they  jio  the 
butterflies  and  moths,  offer  the  greatest  fascination  to  the  youthful 
naturalist. 

A  third  link  in  this  chain  of  life  is  formed  by  the  insectiverous 
animals,  the  toad,  the  frog  and  salamander ;  and  the  child  who 
will  destroy  a  toad  after  reading  Professor  Hodge's  account  of  the 
habits  of  this  animal,  shows  barbaric  instincts. 

The  story  of  bird  life  is  given  its  true  value  by  the  author  of 
this  nature  book,  but  its  charm  has  been  so  well  presented  in  the 
numerous  bird  books  of  recent  years  that  present  space  will  not 
be  occupied  by  dwelling  on  it  further  than  to  call  attention  to  the 
excellent  chapter  on  training  and  feeding  birds. 
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In  following  out  his  plan  of  keeping  the  pupils '  interest  in 
plants  abreast  of  that  given  to  animal  life,  Professor  Hodge  next 
takes  up  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  the  economic  or  useful  side 
of  the  tree  question  is  presented  along  with  the  aesthetic.  The 
necessity  for  tree  protection,  especially  in  thickly  settled  communi- 
ties, is  so  forcibly  pointed  out  that  tree  vandalism  will  no  longer 
go  on,  at  least  unrecognized,  and  we  may  hope,  not  unimproved. 
The  section  referring  to  the  nut  trees  will  especially  interest  the 
children  who  have  experienced  the  delight  of  nut  gathering. 

A  return  to  the  consideration  of  animal  life  is  next  made  by  a 
brief  suggestive  chapter  on  aquaria  and  a  larger  chapter  on  mis- 
cellaneous animals,  such  as  bats,  squirrels,  ants,  spiders,  snakes> 
fishes,  worms,  and  moUusks. 

Two  chapters  on  flowerless  plants,  mcluding  ferns,  mosses,  liv- 
erworts and  lichens,  algae,  mushrooms,  moulds,  mildews,  yeast  and 
bacteria,  conclude  the  book. 

Everywhere  throughout  his  pages.  Professor  Hodge  has  seized 
the  opportunity  for  dwelling  on  the  everyday  and  practical  side  of 
the  animal  and  plant  life  described.  It  is  the  very  homliness  of 
the  apparently  unscientific  details  which  will  render  the  book 
attractive  to  the  average  youth ;  and  it  is  because  the  author  has 
had  the  courage  to  give  this  very  material  that  he  has  been  ena- 
bled to  produce  an  epoch  marking  book. 

I  have  thus  carefully  given  the  exact  order  of  presentation  of 
the  various  sub-topics  treated  by  Professor  Hodge,  because  there 
•is  such  rare  judgment  shown  by  this  arrangement  that  it  ought  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every  teacher  planning  an  ele- 
mentary nature  course. 

There  are  two  points  which  are  made  plain  by  this  book  and 
which  do  not  usually  receive  the  consideration  that  should  be 
accorded  them.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  such  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  the  delights  of  field  and  forest  and  the  more  artificial  yet 
attractive  advantages  of  city  life  recognize  the  vast  difference 
which  exists  between  the  two  in  the  opportunities  for  true  nature 
study.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  very  different  methods  must  of 
necessity  be  pursued  in  town  and  country  in  study  of  this  kind. 
In  the  town  the  presence  of  great  collections  of  plants  and  animals 
makes  a  formal  study,  and  the  consideration  of  a  wide  range  of 
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distribation,  a  tempting  if  not  a  proper  point  of  view.  It  is, 
however,  too  cold,  too  scientific,  and  collections  have  about  as 
mnek  warmth  of  life  as  a  collection  of  postage  stamps. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country  and  suburban  towns  there  is 
the  opportunity  for  direct  contact  with  nature  itself.  There  is  the 
warmth  of  life  in  the  animal,  and  animal  and  plant  worlds,  and 
the  opportunity  to  study  habits  —  the  can't^help-it  study  of  hab- 
its—  the  must  study  of  habits  —  which  gives  an  interest  never 
aroused  in  the  youthful  mind  by  the  study  of  the  mere  anatomy 
of  specimens. 

Professor  Hodge  has  viewed  his  subject  from  the  latter  point  of 
view  and  appeals  more  directly  to  the  second  class  of  pupils.  In 
fact,  much  of  his  book  will  read  like  a  story,  but  a  very  interest- 
ing story  it  is  true,  to  most  of  the  city-bred  boys  and  girls. 

The  second  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  most  teachers  of 
nature  science  who  are  not  themselves  specialists  make  the  great 
mistake  of  thinking  grammar  school  children  too  young  to  special- 
ize in  making  collections  of  animals  or  plants.  The  young  stu- 
dent who  has  a  collection  of  a  bird's  nest,  a  few  miscellaneous 
eggs,  half  a  dozen  butterflies,  half  a  dozen  mis-matched  clam 
shells  and  a  dozen  weather-worn  snail  shells,  has  never  had  his 
dormant  interest  in  science  really  aroused. 

Such  a  book  as  Professor  Hodge's  forms  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  this  more  acute  study  of  nature  which  becomes  so  interest- 
ing to  children  who  are  just  entering  their  'teens. 
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THE   REJECTED   ESSAY,    WRITTEN  BY  CYRUS 

PEIROE,  185S. 

HENRY    SABIN,    DBS   HOINB8,    IOWA. 

DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS  characterizes  Cyrus  Peiree  as  "the  man 
who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  fix  the  instruction  in 
nonnal  schools  on  a  basis  different  from  that  of  the  high  school 
and  academy  and  secondary  education  in  general,  and  make  it  into 
a  training  which  really  develops  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  gives 
the  kind  of  knowledge  which  r^ates  to  methods  of  teaching." 

Mr.  Peiree  was  selected  by  Horace  Mann  to  act  as  president  of 
the  first  normal  school  in  America  about  to  be  opened  at  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  July  3,  1839.  Horace 
Mann  could  not  say  just  why  he  selected  Mr.  Peiree  over  all  oth- 
ers, but  he  never  regretted  his  choice. 

He  was  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  whatever  he  believed  to  be 
right.  "  Live  to  the  truth  "  was  his  chosen  motto.  He  undertook 
a  difficult  task.  The  normal  school  idea  was  unpopular  and  he 
encountered  bitter  opposition.  To  his  school  he  gave  all  his  time 
and  strength,  and  the  best  of  his  heart  and  his  intellect.  From 
his  pupils  he  exacted  the  best  possible  work  of  which  each  one 
was  capable.  It  did  not  discourage  him  that  but  three  pupils 
were  present  when  he  opened  the  school,  and  but  twelve  when  the 
term  closed. 

When  he  left  his  home  to  undertake  this  new  task,  he  said  to 
his  wife :  "  Katherine,  I  would  rather  die  than  fail  in  this  enter- 
prise." 

When  David  P.  Page  left  Massachusetts  to  open  the  normal 
school  at  Albany,  Horace  Mann  said  to  him :  "  Page,  succeed  or 
-die."  He  succeeded,  but  he  purchased  success  with  his  life  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 

Cyrus  Peiree  at  Lexington,  gave  himself  so  entirely  to  his  work 
that  in  three  years  his  health  broke  down  and  he  was  forced  to 
resign.  He  was  reappointed  in  1844,  but  early  in  1849  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  second  time. 

The  unselfish  spirit  of  these  pioneers  was  wonderful.  Their 
enthusiasm,   their    self-denial,   their  courage,   their   consecration 
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nerved  them  to  efforts  far  beyond  the  limits  of  physical  endur- 
ance. 

A  gentleman  of  prominence  who  had  lived  forty  years  on  Nan- 
tucket,  once  said  to  Mr.  Mann,  that  "he  could  always  tell  Mr. 
Peirce's  scholars  whenever  he  met  them  in  the  walks  of  life  by 
their  mode  of  transacting  business  and  by  all  their  mental  habits^ 
which  were  conscientious,  exact,  reliable." 

He  is  a  great  teacher  who  thus  stamps  the  impress  of  his  char- 
acter  upon  his  pupils. 

Heniy  Barnard  wrote  of  Cyrus  Peirce :  "  Had  it  not  been  for 
Cyrus  Peirce  I  consider  the  cause  of  normal  schools  would  have 
failed,  or  would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed." 

In  1853,  the  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
on  Prize  Essays  unanimously  awarded  the  premium  to  an  essay 
on  "  Crime ;  its  Cause  and  its  Cure."  The  writer  was  unknown 
to  the  committee,  and  they  reached  their  conclusion  without  con- 
sultation with  each  other.  The  author  of  the  essay  was  found  to 
be  Cyrus  Peirce,  who  read  his  paper  before  the  Institute  at  its 
meeting  m  New  Haven.  The  paper  was  met  by  a  storm  of  dis- 
approval and  the  Institute  by  a  formal  vote  refused  it  a  place  in 
the  printed  proceedings  for  that  year.  It  was  denounced  as  a 
libel  and  a  slander  on  the  schools  of  New  England.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  essay  on  my  desk  before  me,  dated  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  1864.  In  the  preface  to  this  published  edition  Mr.  Peirce 
asserts  that  he  only  attempted  to  maintain  the  following  positions : 
"1.  That  merely  intellectual  education  is  no  security  against 
immorality  and  crime.  2.  That  facts  show  that  crime  may 
increase  at  the  same  time  with  increased  attention  to  education  — 
the  common  education  of  the  school ;  that  this  is  the  case  to  some 
extent  in  our  own  New  England ;  and  for  the  reason  in  part  that 
the  common  education  of  our  schools  has  in  it  too  little  of  the 
moral  element.  We  cultivate  the  head  more  than  the  heart. 
3.  That  there  is  hence  a  call  upon  teachers,  committees,  parents, 
and  all  friends  of  true  education  to  make  a  larger  outlay  for  moral 
instruction,  assigning  to  it  in  our  schools  the  high  place  its  impor- 
tance demands." 

This  the  author  cliaracterizes  as  a  brief  but  fair  summary  of  the 
essay  as  far  as  education  is  concerned.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
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prize  was  offered  for  an  essay  on  any  subject  having  relation  to 
practical  teachinff.  "  No  subject  has  a  higher  claim  to  the  regards 
of  the  practical  teacher  than  moraW  The  words  are  from  the 
essay. 

Mr.  Peirce  nowhere  contends  that  education  is  the  cause  of 
crime.  Let  him  state  his  own  premises.  "  I  wish  to  make  appear 
what  I  think  is  beyond  all  question  true,  —  that  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  ordinary  common  school 
education,  or  any  merely  secular  instruction  is  no  security  against 
crime,  or  certain  prevention  or  cure  of  immorality."  "  Facts  will 
show,  that,  to  make  men  good  we  must  do  something  more  than 
teach  them  how  to  read  and  write.  Knowledge,  an  enlightened 
intellect,  unguided  and  imrestrained  by  moral  culture  may  only 
sel^e  to  make  a  man  a  greater  villain."  The  statistics  upon  which 
Mr.  Peirce  bases  his  ai'guments  are  valueless  for  present  use, 
because  they  were  gathered  fifty  years  ago.  I  believe,  however, 
that  they  can  be  duplicated  today.  The  increase,  especially  of 
juvenile  crime,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  our  school  education,  but 
it  is  a  matter  for  very  serious  consideration  that  our  schools  are 
so  imsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  counteract  and  prevent  it. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  effective  moral  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools ;  the  demand,  however,  is  in  no  way  proportion- 
ate to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  The  programmes  of  educational 
associations  show  that  how  to  cultivate  the  intellect  is  still  the 
main  question.  Methods  aiad  devices  are  exploited ;  the  deptha 
of  psychology  and  pedagogy  are  searched  for  piinciples  upon 
which  to  base  a  science  of  teaching. 

Upon  this  point  Mr.  Peirce  referring  to  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  more  competent  teachers,  better  buildings  and  more  scien- 
tific  instruction,  sa)'s :  "  Most  of  the  outlay  that  has  been  made 
in  behalf  of  education  has  had  reference  to  purely  secular  instruc- 
tion ;  it  is  very  much  an  effort  to  advance  in  science  and  literature, 
and  quite  too  little  to  promote  sound  morality  and  practical  vir- 
tue. Look  at  our  legislation,  our  books,  our  examinations,  our 
rules  and  regulations  touching  schools;  yea,  look  at  the  whole 
school  movement !  look  at  the  school  in  actual  operation !  Has 
it  not  this  savor  and  aspect  ?  A  good  school  with  us,  in  tlie  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  words,  is  understood  to  mean  one  in  which 
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the  languages  and  sciences  and  polite  accomplishments  are  well 
taught.  It  is  a  place  where  a  boy  may  be  prepared  for  college  or 
for  the  counting-room,  and  a  girl  fitted  for  polished  society ;  as 
though  the  world,  its  ways  and  interests,  the  gaining  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  were  the  great  object  of  living,  the  chief  end  of 

• 

man.  By  a  good  school  is  not  meant,  I  will  not  say  in  any  degree, 
but  first  of  all  and  chiefly,  a  school  in  which  sound  principles  and 
good  maimers  are  inculcated ;  where  the  cardinal  virtues  of  purity, 
integrity,  truth,  temperance,  justice,  and  righteousness  occupy  the 
same  platform  with  grammar,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  and 
the  languages.  I  hardly  know  the  school  where  they  occupy  equal 
ground,  either  in  regard  to  time  or  attention  or  expense." 

I  do  not  say  that  these  words  are  true  of  every  school,  but  they 
apply  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

In  the  examination  of  teachers  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
diploma  which  the  candidate  holds  or  upon  the  degree  which  has 
been  granted  him.  Of  course  he  must  be  a  man  of  good  moral 
character,  but  that  is  generally  on  the  negative  side  only.  It  is 
enough  that  he  does  not  lie,  he  does  not  steal,  he  does  not  swear, 
etc.  "  And,  when  teachers  and  candidates  for  teaching  are  exam- 
ined for  their  work,  do  committees  inquire  as  much  into  their 
moral  as  their  literary  qualifications  ?  They  feel  bound  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  candidate  understands  grammar,  arithmetic, 
etc.,  and  can  teach  them  well.  But  do  they  make  equal  inquisi- 
tion into  his  moral  fitness  ?  Do  they  satisfy  themselves  that  he 
is  sound  on  the  great  subject  of  moral  responsibility?  Do  they 
inquii'e  what  interest  he  feels  in  this  part  of  education,  and  what 
measures  he  means  to  pursue,  and  what  qualifications  he  possesses 
to  carry  it  on?  Are  they  careful  to  know  what  supervision  he 
will  exercise  over  his  pupils  in  this  regard,  what  motives  he  will 
present  to  them  to  secure  good  lessons  and  good  conduct?  Are 
committees  as  careful  on  this  point  as  its  importance  demands?" 

"  Modem  experiments  in  education  have  fully  established  one 
important  principle;  a  principle  which  has  indeed  been  long 
known  and  acknowledged,  but  has  not  in  time  past  been  practi- 
cally well  regarded.  I  refer  to  the  great  truth  in  humanity,  that 
exercise  is  the  condition  of  progress ;  that  all  the  elements,  princi- 
ples, faculties  of  our  nature,  are  developed,  strengthened,  perfected, 
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by  exercise.  This  is  the  great,  unchangeable  law  of  our  being." 
"  A  smithes  arm  grows  strong  by  hammering,  by  exercise  ;  and  this 
is  the  only  way  by  which  it  will  grow  strong.  A  man  leams  to 
walk,  ride,  lift,  balance,  by  doing  much  at  these  exercises.  He 
cannot  acquire  this  power  by  studying  Latin  and  Greek,  philoso- 
phy or  poetry ;  it  can  only  come  through  repeated  and  long-con- 
tinued physical  effort.  It  is  in  this  way  that  all  our  senses  and 
bodily  organs  are  improved." 

"  The  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
powers ;  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  and  the  like.  If  we 
*  would  make  them  vigorous,  we  must  use  them.  The  more  a  man 
remembers,  the  more  he  will  be  able  to  remember.  The  continual 
exercise  of  his  judgment  and  imagination  gives  indefinite  power 
to  these  faculties.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  are  suffered  to  lie 
dormant,  their  elasticity  and  power  will  soon  be  gone.  To  this 
the  experience  of  eminent  mathematicians  and  poets  will  bear 
ample  testimony." 

"  So  we  are  to  grow  better  by  the  same  law  as  that  by  which 
we  grow  stronger  and  wiser ;  by  exercise  of  the  appropriate  facul- 
ties. We  are  to  grow  in  '  grace '  (to  use  the  language  of  an 
apostle),  as  well  as  in  knowledge,  'by  stirring  up  the  gift  that  is 
in  us ' ;  i.  e.  by  exercising  our  moral  faculties.  And  there  is  no 
other  way.  We  may  make  children  wise,  learned,  and  strong,  but 
we  cannot  make  them  good,  without  giving  exercise  to  conscience.^^ 

"  By  virtue  of  the  understanding,  man  may  learn  the  laws  of 
God ;  but  it  is  the  conscience  only  that  can  keep  kim  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  This  has  been  practically  lost  sight  of.  In  our 
schools,  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more,  we  have  been  educating 
the  head,  the  intellect,  so  far  as  we  have  educated  anything  ;  teach- 
ing boys  and  girls  a  little  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  a 
few  poor  accomplishments,  —  rather  than  infusing  into  them  a 
right  moral  spirit,  and  teaching  them  the  great  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  This  is  implied  in  all  our  school  arrangements, 
text-books,  examinations,  and  standards  of  school  excellence. 
This  is  the  reason,  or  a  principal  reason,  that  education,  popular 
education,  school  education,  has  not  checked,  and  tvill  not  check 
crime.  The  head  will  not  do  the  work  of  the  heart ;  nor  the  heart 
of  the  head.     We  must  be  more  than  informed  of  our  duty.     *  If 
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ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.'  Let  us  go  to 
work,  and  do  as  much  eveiywhere  for  the  heart  and  the  conscience, 
as  we  have  done  for  the  intellect." 

Mr.  Peirce  states  his  views  even  more  strongly  in  an  address 
delivered  by  him  in  1837.  I  venture  to  make  one  extract.  "A 
cultivated  intellect,  cast  upon  society,  uncontrolled  and  unsancti- 
fied  by  moral  sentiments,  is  but  the  scattering  of  arrows,  fire-brands 
and  death.  Therefore  the  education  of  the  moral  sentiments  should 
be  a  primary  object  with  all,  who  have  anything  to  do  with  in- 
struction. If  children  are  taught  but  one  thing,  whether  at  home 
or  at  school,  let  it  be  —  their  duty.  Let  it  be  love  of  truth,  sobri- 
•ety,  temperance,  order,  justice,  and  humanity.  If  you  make  them 
anything,  make  them  good.  *  *  *  It  is  a  fact  which  does  not 
;8peak  to  our  praise,  that  almost  every  class-book  adopted  into  our 
schools  is  prepared  to  teach  how  to  read,  or  get,  or  calculate  ;  to 
teach  mere  sciences,  as  though  these  were  the  great  objects  of  life. 
Let  something  more  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  to  teach 
them  how  to  feel^  to  act^  to  Kv«." 

As  one  who  is  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  coming  generations, 
And  as  a  citizen  of  the  state  and  the  republic,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  commending  this  rejected,  and  almost  forgotten,  essay  by  Cyrus 
Peirce  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  public  school  teachers. 

The  American  Institute  owes  it  to  the  memory  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  first  normal  school  in  America ;  it  owes  it  to  itself  and 
to  the  cause  of  ediication  to  give  this  essay  a  place  in  its  published 
proceedings  thaft  it  may  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  the  libraries 
in  our  educational  institutions,  where  students  who  ai'e  to  be  the 
future  teachers  in  the  public  schools  may  be  able  to  consult  it. 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD:  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

MINNIE    E.    RADLET,    WASHINGTON    C.    H.,    O. 

FIRST  acquaintanceship  with  Arnold  is  like  the  acquirement 
of  a  new  soul.  Other  writers  may  profoundly  impress  us ; 
they  may  say  beautiful  things  that  thrill  our  emotions  and  arouse 
our  noble  impulses ;  but  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture do  we  find  a  man  whose  writings  give  us  such  a  thorough 
shaking  up,  mentally,  morally  and  spiritually  as  do  those  of  this 
author.  His  breadth  of  learning,  energy  of  purpose,  and  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  humanity  give  him  an  unusual  tone  of 
authority,  while  all  that  he  says,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  is 
recast  and  heightened  by  his  style  in  a  manner  that  adds  dignity 
and  distinction  to  it."  Even  a  superficial  reading  of  him  con- 
vinces us  that  he  is  a  true  prophet,  a  "  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness "  with  a  divine  message  that  must  be  heard  and  heeded  if  our 
-civilization  is  to  develop  healthfully. 

If  we  may  take  his  "  Essays  on  Criticism  "  as  a  fair  sample  of 
his  prose,  we  find  that  he  himself  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  those 
caprices,  quips  and  cranks  which  he  so  sternly  deprecates  in  oth- 
ers. He  tells  us  that  everything  depends  upon  the  subject,  and 
then  devotes  seventy-two  pages  to  so  unimportant  a  personage  as 
Maurice  de  Gu^rin ;  he  also  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  Heine,  whose 
power,  as  every  German  reader  knows,  was  due  to  the  very  con- 
tempt of  subject,  lawlessness  and  caprice,  so  distasteful  to  Arnold. 
Numberless  other  little  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  might  be 
-cited,  but  these  things,  on  the  whole,  are  unimportant,  and  we  are 
willing  to  pass  them  by  with  an  amused  and  forgiving  smile  as 
being  "  just  his  way  " ;  for  the  general  drift  of  all  that  he  says  is 
toward  truth,  and  we  close  the  book  feeling  that  he  is  sincere,  just 
and  convincing. 

His  poetry  is  known  to  a  smaller  circle  than  his  prose,  and  was 
only  written  during  the  intervals  of  relaxation  in  his  holiday  tasks. 
Humphrey  Ward  tells  us,  however,  that  Arnold  was  very  pains- 
taking with  this  soit  of  work,  and  that  he  labored  at  it  with  great 
-diligence.  We  should  hardly  guess  it  from  the  jagged  meter  and 
dissonant  rhyme  of  even  his  best  verses,  and  never  do  we  feel  that 
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he  is  an  inevitable,  full-fledged  poet  to  be  classed  with  the  great 
masters.     His  teachers  in  this  realm  were  Wordsworth  and  Goethe, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  influence  of  each,  sometimes 
both   together   in  one  poem,  as  in  his  "  Empedocles  on  ^Etna." 
Here  the  spiritual  mirest  of  the  old  philosopher  reminds  one  of 
Goethe,   while  the  beautiful  nature  descriptions  in  the  songs  of 
Callicles  make  us  think  of  Wordsworth.     His  greatest  power  lies 
in  the  quiet  charm  of  his  descriptive  scenery,  particularly  in  his 
landscape  pictures,  and  quite  a  favorite  device  of  the  poet,  is  to 
throw  in  these  pretty  little  digressions  as  refreshments  and  restora- 
tives for  the  mind  of  the  reader  along  with  the  consideration  of 
some  perplexing  or  painful  social  problem.     He  does  this  most 
noticably,   perhaps,   in   "The   Gypsy  Scholar,"  "Empedocles  on 
-£tna,"  and  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum."     The  poet's  agnosticism  finds 
expression  in  his  poetry  by  a  certain  spiritual  craving,  an  aspira- 
tion for  peace  that  it  does  not  know,  and  for  this  very  reason  it 
will   always   strike    sympathetic    chords   in   every  human   heart. 
What  other  poet  has  ever  descended  to  the  commonplace  level  of 
human    affairs,    with    such    saneness,   serenity    and    forbearance, 
although  the  refined  instincts  of  his  sensitive  soul  so  clearly  dis- 
criminated between  life  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  l)e?     Arnold's 
vision  of  life  was  clear  and  distinct.     'Tis  true,  he  was  alive,  too 
keenly  perhaps  for  his  own  happiness,  to  all  its  contortions  and 
discrepancies,  yet  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  self-poise,  nor 
failed  to  keep  himself  in  stable  equilibrium  with  all  the  forces  of 
nature.  "  He  is  never  a  pessimist,  and  the  occasional  notes  of  weari- 
ness with  life  are  only  such  as  every  human  heart  has  experienced 
thousands  of  times,  and  must  still  experience,  as  long  as  this  earth- 
ly struggle  goes  on.     Yes, — 

"  This  strange  disease  of  modern  life, 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims. 
Its  heads  overtaxed,  its  palsied  hearts," 

h^s  many  a  time  wrung  from  all  our  souls  the  same  agnostic  wail 
that  it  did  from  Arnold's.  Perhaps,  too,  we  have  often  found  the 
same  consolation  in  a  "  gaze  at  the  sky  so  clear  and  still,"  and  a 
thought  of  "  the  lot  man  yet  may  fill."  It  is  such  passages  as 
these  that  strike  straight  to  the  reader's  heart,  and  that  must 
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always  preserve  the  poetry  of  Arnold  among  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  our  literature. 

Arnold  is  hard  to  place  religiously.  He  defines  religion  as 
"  morality  touched  with  emotion,"  will  hear  nothing  of  the  prom- 
ise of  immortality  which  he  calls  an  aberglaube^  a  belief  in  excess 
of  evidence,  and  pours  out  his  scorn  upon  our  trust  in  God's  love ; 
yet,  he  holds  to  the  conviction  that  the  »*  tendency  towards  right- 
eousness is  a  power  on  which  we  may  rely  even  with  rapture,^^ 
To  Arnold,  "  I  am  come  into  the  world  that  ye  might  have  life 
and  have  it  more  abundantly,"  does  not  mean  that  Christ  will 
bestow  the  life,  but  that  he  merely  exhorts  men  to  seek  this  con- 
dition for  themselves,  as  He  did  before  them.  He  furthermore 
says  that  **  the  supposed  facts  by  which  the  religious  affections  are 
fostered  in  us  are  illusions,"  and  that  our  religion  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  the  cultivation  of  that  ideal  life  which  man  has  natur- 
ally a  tendency  to  develop.  In  spite  of  his  professed  agnosticism, 
he  has  innate  a  vein  of  that  very  faith  which  he  scorns  in  us,  and 
in  his  "Literature  and  Dogma"  we  find  him  juatifying  this  lan- 
guage of  the  psalmist :  —  "  The  Eternal  is  my  strength.  My  heart 
trusted  in  Him  and  I  am  helped."  His  agnostic  insurrection 
against  faith  seems  to  have  failed  as  it  must  with  every  true  poet 
of  modem  thought  and  modem  tendencies.  The  disbeliever  in 
God  has  never  materially  aided  suffering  humanity. 
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WHATEVER  the  form  of  the  system  and  however  efficient  and 
watchful  the  supervision,  the  real  work  of  the  school,  both  as 
to  kind  and  meaning,  is  conditioned  by  the  teacher  and  Principal.     They 
may  get  their  inspiration  from  others,  receive  their  directions  concern- 
ing the  general  policy  and  the  great  threads  for  the  fabric  of  instruction 
from  official  sources,  they  must  of  necessity  subordinate  themselves 
more  or  less  to  the  organization  and  work  after  a  uniform  plan  that 
makes  the  system  of  which  they  are  a  part  to  be  a  system  and  not  a 
jumble  of  parts ;  but  the  life  of  the  day's  lessons  must  be  inbreathed 
by   a  teacher  who   has   life   to  dispense.     Teachers   and   principals 
have  need  to  be  creatures  of  constant  growth ;  taking  on  new  interests ; 
bearing,  every  season,  new  and  richer  fruit ;  themselves  more  far-seeing 
and  surer  of  successive  steps ;  having  faith  in  the  influences  of  a  gener- 
ous education ;  knowing  children  and  studious  of  their  ways ;   familiar 
with  the  movements  of  education  and  careful  to  fit  the  teaching  process 
to  them.     No  last  year's  growth  is  sufficient  for  this  year's  service. 
All  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  principals  and  supervisors.     For  these, 
every  year  should  have  its  own  special  problems.     The  accustomed  way 
may  have  been  a  good  way,  and  be  no  longer  the  best  way.     Forms 
and  conditions  of  instruction  and  discipline  must  be  made  annually  the 
subjects  of  new  thought  and  of  reconsideration.     Piincipals  even  less 
than  teachers  can  afford  to  rest  upon  unquestioned  traditions.     Seek  to 
discover  every  day  and  use  the  best  means  for  that  day's  work.     Gen- 
erally these  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  done. 
But  they  must  be  consciously  used  as  the  best,  not  because  they  have 
been  used.     Principals  must  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  chang- 
ing social  and  professional  conditions  ;  and  must  therefore  be  students 
of  these  conditions.     The  principal  should  be  a  man  of  afifaii*s,  a  citizen 
in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term ;  acquainted  with  men,  participating  in 
matters  of  public  interest,  concerned  to  take  part  in  local,   social  and 
economic  movements  for  the  common  welfare.     He  should  be  cognizant 
of  the  currents  of  school  and  educational  thought  and  achievement  that 
are  national  and  international,  and  of  which  his  own  is  an  organic  part. 
The  principal  who  cannot  leave  his  school   occasionally  for  a   brief 
period  has  certainly  failed  of  having  his  work  well  in  hand.     His  duty 
should  be  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  a  military  governor  or  disci- 
plinarian.    His  should  be  the  larger  and  broader  view  of  the  real  school 
man.     He  must  read  widely  upon  lines  that  bear  upon  his  work ;  should 
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«tndy  the  educational  (not  merely  school)  questioDs  of  the  day ;  should 
know  what  is  being  done,  not  in  the  schools  of  his  own  city  alone,  but 
in  other  localities,  and  especially  the  results  of  expert  tests  everywhere. 
This  will  afford  him  a  new  view,  and  through  him,  bis  teachers ;  not 
iilways  a  better  view,  though  sometimes  a  clearer,  fresher  one,  often  a 
re-enforcing  one,  of  the  school  process  to  which  he  is  devoted.  Per- 
sonal, frank,  thoroughly  sincere  and  frequent  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions in  which  we  are  all  interested  will  do  much  toward  elevating  our 
work.  Every  year,  or  as  frequently  as  may  be,  each  principal  should, 
directly  or  indirectly,  come  into  intelligent  relations  of  acquaintance 
with  other  schools  than  those  of  his  own  system.  This  may  be  through 
visiting  other  systems,  and  spending  time  enough  in  them  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  their  work  (this  is  the  means  to  be  preferred  to  all  others)  ;  or  by 
attendance  upon  school  and  educational  conferences  where  new  thought 
is  likely  to  be  found  ;  or  by  the  careful,  unbiased  reading  of  original, 
virile  discussion  of  these  questions  by  men  who  can  and  do  speak  with 
authority ;  or  by  much  intercourse  with  those  who  have  so  touched 
these  currents  of  suggestion  and  inspiration.  Such  broadening  of  one's 
horizon  of  knowledge  and  interest  is  a  preventative  of  much  narrowness 
to  which  teachers  ai-e  peculiarly  subject,  it  corrects  a  tendency  towards 
provincialism  that  shrinks  and  mechanizes,  it  exalts  truth  above  per- 
sonal opinion  and  a  local  habit,  and  gives  teaching  a  real  perspective 
through  the  background  of  a  race  process  in  education.  The  faithful, 
observant,  growing  principal  should  be  able  to  direct  his  teachers  in 
lines  of  profitable  reading,  and,  better  yet,  in  courses  of  study  that  will 
broaden  and  enrich,  and  put  them  upon  a  higher  plane  of  ideals  and 
service  in  their  profession.  It  has  been  not  unfrequently  true  that, 
from  inefficiency  or  impending  failure,  teachers  hav^  been  brought  to 
commendable  success  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  watchful,  sympa- 
thetic, sensible  principal.  ^^  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,*'  cannot 
with  more  propriety  be  said  than  "  as  is  the  principal  so  is  the  teacher." 
It  is  easy  to  give  undue  attention  to  the  mechanical  details,  the  non- 
essentials, the  mere  incidents  of  the  school.  The  making  up  of  reports 
and  compilation  of  tables,  and  formulatiug  of  elaborate  written  tests, 
should  occupy  a  small  portion  only  of  the  principal's  time.  These  are 
not  to  be  disregarded,  but  the  school  has  interests  that  are  large  beside 
them.  In  certain  grades  and  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  principal's 
energies  may  safely  be  spent  less  even  in  planning  work  for  his  teach- 
ers and  putting  it  upon  paper,  than  in  the  actual  doing  of  work  in  their 
presence.  For  him  to  go  before  a  class  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher  so  teach  as  to  illustrate  his  advice,  is  an  accomplishment  much  < 
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to  be  coveted.  Such  a  principal  is  a  power  for  good  among  both 
teachers  and  pupils ;  inspiring  the  one,  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
others.  In  addition  to  the  effort  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  teachers 
and  their  work,  their  weaknesses  and  difficulties,  and  especially  their 
ways  that  win  success,  the  principal  should  give  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  children  in  his  school.  A  knowledge  of  the  children  and  their 
homes  and  the  home  conditions  of  helpfulness  and  discouragement, 
often  wins  both  boys  and  girls  to  the  school  and  finally  to  useful  lives. 
The  schools  are  for  the  children,  and  the  principaFs  ultimate  responsi- 
bility is  to  converge  upon  them  every  resource  of  wholesome  instruction 
and  example. 

DOUBTLESS  more  instances  of  superior  teaching  may  be  found 
among  the  primary  schools  of  the  country  than  among  the  higher 
classes  1  The  serious  systematic  study  of  the  conditions  and  principles 
of  effective  teaching  began,  in  recent  years,  with  teachers  of  the 
smaller  children.  The  Pestalozzian  and  Froebelian  movements  fur- 
thered this  tendency.  Modem  child  study  has  made  teachers  thought- 
ful of  their  procedure  in  infant  education.  But  next  to  the  teaching  of 
the  primary  grades  in  effectiveness  and  resourcefulness  is  that  of  the 
secondary  schools.  Much  high  school  teaching  is  eminently  good. 
Hide-bound  courses  have  been  a  little  loosened.  The  science  work  has 
been  immensely  enriched  and  extended.  The  text-book  and  other  con- 
veniences for  the  study  of  history  and  civics,  and  the  contemporary 
institutional  life,  local  and  foreign,  have  been  greatly  increased.  The 
appreciative  reading  of  one's  vernacular  literature  has  gained  in  favor. 
The  impoi*tance  of  an  acquaintance  with  some  foreign  language  to  sup- 
plement the  learning  and  discipline  of  one's  own,  is  generally  accepted. 
Professional  estimate  of  the  value  of  mathematics,  physics  and  chem- 
istry has  more  than  held  its  own.  And  along  with  these  evolutions  of 
the  Courae  of  Study  has  gone  a  more  or  less  constant  and  sometimes 
conscious  effort  to  reach  a  consistent  process  of  teaching.  Text-book 
work  in  science  is  giving  way  to  observation,  investigation  and  experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory  and  in  nature.  History  becomes  more  and*  more 
comparative.  Literature  is  studied  for  appreciation  not  less  than  for 
knowledge  and  criticism.  Everywhere  the  genetic  order  grows  in 
appreciation.  The  high  school  teacher  must  study  how  best  to  present 
his  subject,  so  as  to  do  most  for  his  pupils.  They  must  be  given  abid- 
ing  habits  of  studiousness.  *  It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  arouse 
in  them  a  permanent  interest  in  historical  movements  that  will  be  effect- 
•  ive  when  books  of  the  school  no  longer  carry  with'  them  assigned  les- 
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sons ;  to  fix  a  habit  of  finding  entertainment  and  uplifting  inspiration 
in  the  stream  of  the  world's  literature ;  to  open  the  soul  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  and  the  understanding  to  interpret  and  use  the  focus  of  nature, 
for  the  furtherance  of  human  comfort  and  achievement ;  to  broaden  the 
horizon  of  his  life  through  a  study  of  the  universals  in  the  exact  sci- 
ences and  in  the  art  and  literature  and  economic  achievements  of  the 
race.     These  may  be  made  the  ideals  of  every  teacher.     But,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  results  no  memoriter  or  syllabus  or  unvarying 
process  of  teaching  is  adequate.     Great  social  and  physical  forces  that 
have  occasioned  and  sustained  important  historical  movements,  must 
be  observed  as  directly  as  may  be,  and  followed  by  the  student  in  their 
unfolding ;  mere  answers  to  questions  will  not  suffice.     Real  literatures 
must  be  studied,   not  somebody's  compilation  of  extracts  and  dates. 
Physical  forces  in  action,  and  forms  of  life  with  the  conditions  and 
stages  of  their  living,  must  supplement  and  give  direction  to  text-book 
studies    and  comparative  readings.     Every  foreign  language  acquired 
should  be  so  mistered  as  to  re-enforce  one's  own,  as  a  means  of  learning 
and  appreciation.     The  teaching  must  be  such  as  to  stimulate  the  pupils 
to  resourceful  and  genetic  thinking  and  doing.     To  this  end  secondary 
teachers  have  need  to  be  scholarly  well  beyond  the  subjects  of  the  high 
school.     Moi'e  than  this,  they  must  be  students,  adding  yearly  to  their 
interests  and  their  learning.     Last  year's  attainment  may  be  respecta- 
ble, but  makes  present  teaching  stale  unless  vitalized  by  fresh  insight 
and  recent  acquisition.    'The  high  school  teacher,  not  less  than  the  col- 
lege professor,  would  improve  his  teaching  by  taking  periodically  a  year 
of  study  and  renewal  of  vigor.     But  added  to  an  abundant  scholarship, 
and  the  student's  habit,  there  must  be  an  earnest  desire  to  use  learning 
in  the  most  effective  way  for  the  pupil's  growth  in  self-helpful  study. 
How  one  may  teach,  the  sooner  to  put  the  child  on  his  feet,   intel- 
lectually, and  leave  him  with  chastened  desires  and  fine  discrimination 
requires  the  most  thoughtful  concern  of  the  high  school  teacher,   not 
less  than  of  the  primary  teacher.     There  are  bad  ways,  and  good  ways, 
and  better  ways  of  teaching  the  youth  as  well  as  children.     The  unpre- 
pared recitation  is  recommended  as  a  suggestive  means  of  testing  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching.     It  is  important  to  know  how  pupils  are  fitted 
to  attack  new  problems,  how  they  approach  new  difficulties,  how  re- 
sourceful they  are  in  the  presence  of  new  conditions.     In  each  impor- 
tant, full-time  subject,  one  lesson  each  week  may  profitably  be  taken 
for  such  unprepared  work.     Such  an  exercise  is  a  link  between  the 
recitation  of  a  well  learned  lesson  on  the  one  hand,   and  the  pupil's 
preparation  of  a  lesson  in  private,  on  the  other.     But,  to  be  effective, 
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the  anprepared  recitation  must  reveal  a  minimum  only  of  the  teacher's 
influence,  and  the  pupil's  effort  at  the  maximum.  The  question  is^ 
*'  What  can  the  pupil,  not  the  teacher  do  with  the  rifew  lessqn  ?  " 

THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Minneapo- 
lis was  a  great  success.  Some  ten  thousand  educators  were 
present.  The  subjects  considered  were  of  vital  importance  and  the 
papers  and  addresses  were  full  of  suggestion  and  inspiration.  Dr. 
Butler  took  high  ground  in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools.  He  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  almost  universal 
popular  impression  that  teaching  the  Bible  necessarily  iuvolves  the 
teaching  of  religion.  The  Bible  is  one  of  the .  world's  great  classics. 
It  is  a  proper  subject  for  scholarly  consideration.  The  scientific  spirit 
of  this  age  should  brook  no  interference  .with  its  patient  and  thorough 
investigation  of  all  phenomena.  The  Bible  is  a  fact  and  its  evolution 
is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  influential  phenomena  of  human 
history.  It  is  a  literature  that  has  profoundly  affected  all  other  subse- 
quent literatures.  It  is  childish  to  put  it  under  a  ban.  A  large  number 
of  other  able  discussions  were  participated  in  by  representative  speak- 
ers, but  we  have  no  space  in  which  to  consider  them  here.  We  advise 
all  teachers  to  examine  carefully  the  printed  volume  of  the  proceedings 
when  it  is  available.  The  discussions  at  these  great  educational  gath- 
erings have  a  profound  influence  on  our  country's  welfare  in  general 
and  on  the  development  of  the  schools  in  particular. 

WE  wish  the  management  of  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.-A.  were  a 
little  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  real  value  of  the  educa-. 
tional  exhibits  that  are  always  a  part  of  the  gatherings.  These  exhibits 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive.  A  large  majority  of 
those  present  wish  to  study  them  and  many  helpful  suggestions  and 
new  ideas  are  gathered  for  future  use.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  come 
long  distances  and  spend  large  sums  in  the  preparation  of  their  exhibits. 
We  understand  that  the  American  Book  Company  had  $5,000  worth  of 
goods  at  Minneapolis.  This  being  the  case  it  should  be  arranged  so 
far  as  possible  to  have  the  meetings  of  the  Association  at  the  place 
where  the  exhibits  are  located.  There  were  some  days  when  the  Expo- 
sition building  was  almost  deserted,  the  meetings  being  held  at  different 
places  about  the  city.  We  hope  that  Mechanics  Hall,  Boston,  if  the 
Association  comes  to  Boston  in  1903,  which  seems  probable,  will  be 
the  exclusive  gathering  place  of  all  the  departments.  Ther^  is  room 
enough  here  for  the  various  meetings  and  for  an  extensive  educational 
exhibit.  To  bring  them  together  will  please  everybody,  the  visiting 
teachers  no  less  than  the  publishers  and  other  exhibitors. 
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IN  every  system  of  school  there  is  more  or  less  of  '^  department 
teaching."  The  work  of  special  teachers  in  music,  drawing,, 
physical  training,  writing,  a  foreign  language,  etc.,  is  a  form  of  teach- 
ing by  departments.  To  the  extent  that  their  function  is  to  teach  and 
not  merely  to  supervise,  they  belong  to  this  class.  In  most  high  schools 
the  leaching  is  usually  altogether  departmental.  In  the  high  school, 
naturally,  and  even  in  the  elementary  grades,  departmental  teaching  is 
easier  for  the  teacher.  It  calls  for  the  preparation  of  fewer  lessons. 
It  simplifies  the  work  by  reducing  the  number  of  subjects  for  any  one 
instructor.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  pupil  is  profited  in  proportion.  It 
is  not  abundant  or  even  scientifically  accurate  information  that  is  wanted 
in  each  of  a  number  of  branches,  so  much  as  an  integrated  body  of 
Interesting  and  usable  experience.  With  ^^departmental  teaching" 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  coordinating  what  is  learned  into  a  body 
of  knowledge.  No  one  teacher  can  readily  utilize  with  pupils  what  has 
been  learned  under  another.  It  remains  information  merely,  not 
knowledge.  Moreover,  in  the  teaching  of  children  of  the  elementary 
grades,  the  strong  personal  influence  of  a  teacher  who  is  much  with 
them  as  companion  and  personal  adviser  is,  next  to  their  own  effort,, 
the  largest  educational  factor  in  fixing  their  standards  of  right  conduct 
and  maturing  their  characters.  Department  teaching  has  great  advan- 
tages ;  but  it  has  marked  limitations  also.  It  is  not  easy  for  teachers 
whose  years  of  experience  have  been  altogether  or  mainly  department 
work  to  at  once  take  charge  of  a  room  and  teach  all  the  subjects  of  a 
grade.  But  several  of  this  class  even  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  change,  and  have  succeeded  beyond  anyone's  expectations. 
They  deserve  great  credit  for  their  readiness  to  undertake  the  work  in 
this  way,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  it  has  been  done.  As  rapidly 
as  may  be  done  with  fairness  to  teachers,  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  prac- 
tice uniform  in  this  respect  for  all  schools. 

ALONG  with  what  has  been  often  said  in  the  journals  and  in  edu- 
cational  addresses,  of  the  importance  of  teaching  children  to 
talk  well  before  too  much  is  expected  of  them  in  writing,  there  is 
needed  an  emphasis  of  the  value  of  a  habit  of  good  writing.  Children 
should  be  trained  from  early  in  the  district  grades  to  say  upon  paper 
in  their  choicest  way  what  they  already  know  how  to  say  in  a  way. 
The  pen  or  pencil  in  hand  should  be  a  stimulus  to  thoughtful  expression. 
After  a  few  terms  in  school,  every  important  lesson  should  involve 
somewhere  in  its  development  the  use  of  a  plain,  connected  written 
statem'ent.     Such  statements  should  mark  the  completion  in  summary 
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■or  crHiciffiD  t>f  each  great  division  of  a  subject.  Children  should  be 
•encouraged  to  write  out  voluntarily  carefully  worded  descriptions  and 
«tories  and  reproductions  and  summaries  of  the  lessons  gone  over  or  of 
unatters  bearing  upon  them,  submitting  the  manuscript  to  the  teacher 
for  valuation.  But  the  writing  should  follow  or  accompany  a  good 
•deal  of  careful  oral  expression  along  the  same  or  similar  lines.  With 
«uch  habit  of  composing  fixed  or  begun,  the  writing  up  of  lessons  and 
rendering  formal  answers  to  questions  becomes  a  very  natural  thing  to 
•do.  The  examination  becomes  only  a  more  formal  statement  at  the 
teacher's  request.  The  so-called  ^^examination  for  promotion'*  com- 
ing,' maybe,  at  the  close  of  a  term  should  have  no  more  recognition, 
should  indeed  count  for  less  than  the  several  written  statements  distrib- 
uted through  the  term.  It  may  cover  more  subject  matter,  but  it  cov- 
ers it  scrappily,  and  with  little  discrimination  as  to  important  and 
unimportant.  It  should  count  for  something,  and,  as  a  summary,  count 
for  much.  But  as  through  the  term  pupils  have  been  accustomed  by 
the  teacher  to  tie  up  at  the  end  of  a  study  the  threads  of  their  discus- 
sion, the  habit  of  summarizing  has  been  fixed.  This  habit  is  worth  more 
than  anything  the  final  examination  can  do.  Teachers  are  warned 
against  attaching  undue  importance  to  any  periodical  examination  or 
test.  Good  daily  work,  connected  and  persistent,  with  frequent  oral, 
and  occasional  written  statements  of  what  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
or  done  in  the  subject,  will  justify  one's  rank  better  than  any  extended, 
detailed  or  exacting  written  examination  whose  marks  are  understood 
to  be  a  determining  factor  in  passing  upon  a  pupil's  standing  or  promo- 
tion. Whatever  the  character  of  the  questions  set,  let  them  be  upon 
the  subject,  not  upon  the  term  or  the'  mouth  or  the  week.  The  set 
period  for  examinations  is  unpedagogical. 
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THE    PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING    OF    SECONDARY   TEACHERS. 

The  last  number  of  Education  (June)  presented  a  brief  summary  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Congress  on  Secondary  Education,  Paris,  1900, 
relative  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
and  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  existing  provision  for  that  pur- 
pose in  France.  The  subject  is  here  continued  with  respect  to  Germany 
and  Great  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  the  independence  of  the  several  German  states,  it 
is  not  misleading  to  speak  of  a  German  system  when  education  is  dis- 
cussed because  of  the  many  influences  that  make  for  uniformity  of 
practice  and  standards.  In  general,  however,  and  for  obvious  reasons 
the  system  of  Prussia  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  although  this  king- 
dom is  not  in  all  cases  the  first  to  take  a  forwaixl  movement  or  to 
anticipate  a  rising  demand. 

Throughout  Europe  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  teachers 
of  elementary  schools  and  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools,  and  this 
distinction  is  nowhere  more  marked  than  in  Germany  in  spite  of  the 
careful  preparation  required  for  the  most  elementary  grade  of  teaching. 
The  German  secondary  teacher  must  be  a  learned  man,  while  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  is  in  general  a  man  of  limited  attainments  with  thor- 
ough training  for  a  definite  but  humble  work.  The  former  has  passed 
with  credit  through  a  seconday  school  (gymnasium,  real  gymnasium, 
real  schule) ,  completed  his  studies  in  a  university,  pi:esumably  in  the 
faculty  of  philosophy,  and  obtained  the  doctor's  degree.  This  stamps 
him  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  academic  culture  '^who  form," 
says  Professor  Lexis,  ^'an  essentially  homogeneous  social  stratum  to 
which  all  leading  and  ruling  men  belong." 

The  University  degree  which  carries  such  social  weight,  does  not, 
however,  admit  its  possessor  to  practice  any  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. There  still  remains  the  state  examination  which  is  not  less 
formal  and  rigid  in  the  case  of  secondary  teachers  than  the  state  exam- 
inations for  admission  to  the  other  learned  professions. 

In  preparation  for  this  ordeal  the  student  who  aspires  to  a  position  in 
a  secondary  school  has  aimed  during  his  University  studies  at  the  com- 
plete mastery  of  some  one  branch  of  knowledge,  i.  e.,  history,  mathe- 
matics, biology,  physics,  as  his  inclinations  determine,  and  he  has 
learned  something  of  philosophy  and  of  education  (Padagogik) .     Thus 
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equipped  he  has  a  fair  prospect' of  passing  the  State  examination,  after 
which  he  is  admitted  to  a  course  of  training  as  a  *^  Schularots  Kandidaf.'^ 
Formerly  this  strictly  professional  training  consisted  in  a  year  of  pro- 
bationary service  (Probejahr)  in  a  gymnasium  or  other  secondary  school. 
The  probationer  received  no  salary,  but  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
school,  teaching  for  a  few  hours  every  week,  and  learning  what  he  could 
from  the  pnncipal  and  his  colleagues.  He  was  expected  to  produce  a 
few  pedagogic  theses  during  the  year,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
work  of  the  various  classes  of  the  school  and  in  particular,  with  the 
conduct  of  the  branches  in  which  he  had  been  certified  as  a  scholar. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  a  report  was  presented  by  the  head  master  of 
the  gymnasium  in  conjunction  with  his  staff,  to  the  state  examining 
board  (Profungo  Kommion)  as  to  the  progress  and  practical  ability 
of  the  candidate  and  on  the  strength  of  this  report  he  was  certified  a& 
''Oberlehrer." 

A  significant  fact  in  the  history  of.  the  professional  training  of  sec- 
ondary teachers  in  Germany  is  the  proved  insufficiency  of  this  trial  year. 
''It  marks,"  says  an  authoritative  critic,  "the  low-water  mark  of 
achievement  in  the  German  states."  The  next  step  was  a  requirement 
in  certain  of  the  states  that  the  intending  secondary  teacher  should  join 
a  ''practical  seminar,"  in  connection  with  a  university  chair  of  peda- 
gogy. 

In  Prussia,  where  dissatisfaction  with  the  Probejahr  became  acute 
about  1880  the  development  of  practical  seminars  has  been  along  lines 
somewhat  more  distinct  from  the  Universities.  The  first  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  this  kingdom  were  twelve  "  Royal  Pedagogic  Seminars  " 
not  connected  with  any  one  of  the  Universities,  although  several  of 
them  were  located  in  University  towns.  Provision  was  thus  made  for 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  for  the  service  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  Prussia.  In  1890  this  provision  was  greatly  extended 
and  all  candidates  were  obliged  to  take  a  year  of  training  in  a  properly 
organized  seminar,  in  addition  to  and  before  the  Probejahr.  These 
seminars  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  head  masters  of  gymnasia^ 
selected  for  the  purpose.  These  head  masters  receive  a  small  increase 
of  salary,  as  do  also  those  of  their  assistants  who  join  them  in  the  care 
of  the  probationers.  The  candidates  are  distributed  in  classes  of  from 
four  to  ten  students  among  the  seminars  which  number  now  about  sixty. 
The  superiority  of  this  system  above  the  training  afforded  by  the  trial 
year  alone,  consists  in  the  systematic  and  comprehensive  character  of 
the  training,  the  remuneration  of  those  who  assist  in  it,  and  the  schol- 
arship funds  for  the  aid  of  the  probationers. 
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The  official  regalations  as  summarized  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  a  well- 
known  English  specialist,  in  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject,  *  are 
as  follows :  — 

(1)  *' A  complete  course  of  study  and  reading,  with  informal  lec- 
tures and  discussions  on  pedagogic  principles  in  their  application  to 
secondary  schools,  particularly  dealing  with  those  branches  in  which  the 
candidates  are  specially  qualified  to  teach;  school  administration  and 
school  hygiene  not  to  be  lost  sight  of ;  importance  to  be  attached  to 
recent  pedagogic  literature. 

(2)  Associated  with  this  study  there  must  be  systematic  practice  in 
teaching,  going  from  the  bottom  of  the  school  to  the  top,  with  weekly 
discussions  presided  over  by  the  Direktor. 

(3)  The  candidates  to  have  the  same  status  as  the  permanent  staff, 
and  to  attend  its  weekly  meeting,  to  join  in  all  assemblies  and  other 
school  functions,  games,  festivals,  school  tours,  and  the  like. 

(4)  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  candidates  are  to  write  essay& 
on  subjects  assigned  by  the  director,  who  finally  sends  to  the  minis- 
terium  a  full  report  of  the  year's  work.  Thereupon  the  ministerium 
will  appoint  each  candidate,  either  to  the  same  or  to  some  other  school 
for  a  probe jahr." 

CONDITIONS    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  crux  of  the  educational  situation  iu  England  is  secondary  edu- 
cation and  in  the  general  agitation  of  this  subject  the  training  of  sec- 
ondary teachers  does  not  escape  attention.  Practically  very*  little  haa 
yet  been  done  with  respect  to  this  particular.  Two  English  universities, 
London  and  Cambridge,  grant  a  diploma  to  candidates  who  pass  their 
examinations  in  the  theory,  history  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
London  examination  is  open  only  to  graduates ;  at  Cambridge  the  regu- 
lations are  less  stringent.  Owens  College,  Manchester,  incorporated 
with  Victoria  University,  has  established  a  professorship  of  the  theory, 
art,  and  practice  of  education.  The  incumbent  has  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  college  and  on  the  board  of  studies  of  the  university.  An 
assistant  and  the  trustees  of  method  in  the  women's  college  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  professor  in  the  work  of  the  department. 

Scotland  has  for  many  years  had  two  professors  of  education,  one  at 
Edinburgh,  and  one  at  St.  Andrews. 

The  head  masters  of  English  secondary  schools  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  favorably  disposed  toward  the  proposition  of  professional  training 
for  secondary  teachers.  In  this  respect  the  principals  of  secondary 
schools  for  girls  have  been  much  more  progressive.  They  have  given 
active  support  to  the  institutions  undertaking  the  training  of  women 
teachers,  viz.,  the  Maria  Grey  College,  at  Brondesbury,  the  Cambridge 
Training  College  for  women,  and  the  department  for  student  teachers 
in  the  Ladies'  College  at  Cheltenham.  A.  T.  S. 

*  BepnbllBhed  In  the  Report.of  the  Commlseloner  of  Education  for  18d4-'d5. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wUh  it,  the  pablUhers  of  Education  w\\\  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  lM>ok  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Nature  Study  and  Life.  By  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  Ph.  D.  We  have  printed  in  this 
number  of  Education  an  article  by  Professor  Waldo,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which 
is  practically  a  review  of  this  book.  We  were  led  to  do  this  in  view  of  the  great 
importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  and  the  marked  ability  and  thoroughness  of 
Professor  Hodge*  s  treatment  of  it.  We  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
of  Professor  Waldo  on  another  page, —  adding,  that  we  heartily  endorse  eveiy 
word  of  praise  which  is  there  spoken  of  the  volume.  Teachers  will  find  here  the 
best  guidance  in  nature  study  and  teaching  that  has  yet  been  offered.  It  is  pre- 
sented by  one  who  says  that  the  field  which  the  book  essays  to  enter  has  ever  been 
^^like  an  enchanted  country*'  to  him.  '*The  further  I  went,"  he  adds,  **the 
more  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sources  from  which  must  flow  the  future  develop- 
ment of  science  in  this  country  all  lie  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  public 
schools.**  An  author  who  thus  loves  his  theme  and  realizes  its  importance  can 
hardly  fail  of  making  a  successful  and  useful  book.    Boston  :    Ginn  &Co.    $1.50. 

The  CiTil  War  and  the  Constitution,— 1859-- 1865.  By  John  W.  Burgess, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  This  is  a  masterly  volume  written  by  a  scholar  who  never  tires 
in  his  own  exhaustive  researches  for  material  and  who  never  wearies  his  readers 
with  any  dull  chapters.  His  aim  is  to  trace  the  development  of  our  constitution 
during  the  titanic  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South.  His  pen  pictures  of 
the  giant  minds  who  were  concerned  as  leaders  in  that  struggle, — such  as  Lincoln, 
Douglas,  Davis,  Lee,  Grant,  etc.,  are  most  fascinating.  The  general  reader  will 
find  pleasure  in  this  volume,  while  the  student  of  American  history  will  find  it 
replete  with  facts,  interpretations  and  suggestions  of  the  utmost  value.  Professor 
Burgess  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  our  writers  on  political  history.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribners'  Sons.     Price,  $1.00. 

A  Uniyersity  Text-Book  of  Botany.  By  Douglas  Houghton  Campbell,  Ph.  D.  * 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  This  is  a  mag- 
nificent treatise  for  the  use  of  college  and  university  students.  It  is  designed 
chiefly  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  presents  very  compactly  the  essentials  of  mod- 
ern botany.  While  it  will  be  indispensable  to  the  student  and  specialist  of  botany, 
it  will  also  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  biologist.  The  first  three  chapters 
comprise  a  careful  and  concise  discussion  of  plant-life,  the  plant-body  and  the 
plant-cell.  This  prepares  the  way  for  a  comprehensive  classification  in  succeeding 
chapters,  beginning  with  bacteria,  continuing  with  algae,  fungi,  and  the  more 
complex  forms  in  their  order,  and  ending  with  dicotyledons.  The  characteristics 
of  the  several  orders  of  plants  are  succinctly  stated,  but  the  limits  of  the  work  for- 
bid the  extended  discussion  of  genera.  The  classification  is  followed  by  chapters 
upon  physiology,  relation  to  environment,  and  geological  and  geographical  distri- 
bution. Most  careful  attention  is  given  throughout  the  book  to  structure,  develop- 
ment and  reproduction,  and  nearly  every  chapter  has  at  its  end  a  very  helpful 
bibliography.  The  illustrations  are  abundant  and  clear,  and  the  typography  is 
excellent.    New  York  :    The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  S4.00. 
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Animal  Forma :  A  Second  Book  of  Zoology.  By  President  David  S.  Jordan 
and  Professor  Harold  Heath,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  This  is  one 
of  the  **  Twentieth  Century  Text-books**  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  mechanical 
work  is  exceptionally  fine  for  a  text-book,  and  the  illustrations  are  abundant  and 
most  helpful.  The  general  spirit  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  scientific,  but  the  text 
has  been  well  adapted  to  the  student  beginning  zoology  and  to  the  general  reader, 
by  avoiding  technical  terms  as  far  as  possible.  A  few  well-chosen  types  of  ani- 
mals are  considered  with  reference  to  their  structure,  and  thus  there  is  attained  a 
broad  yet  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  also  a  good  foundation 
for  future  study.    New  York :    Price,  $1.10  net. 

A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools.  By  Andrew  Fleming  West,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  Princeton  University.  An  elementary  work  distinguished  for  clearness  and 
terseness  of  presentation.  The  boldness  with  which  the  author  has  omitted  unim- 
portant details  and  exceptions  of  infrequent  occurrence  is  striking,  and  the  apt- 
ness he  has  displayed  in  presenting  the  essentials  very  fully  and  in  a  form  that 
appeals  at  once  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil  and  to  the  master*s  love  of  precision, 
is  most  conunendable.  It  is  another  of  the  **  Twentieth  Century  Text-books  **  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    New  York.    Price,  90  cents  net. 

Selections  from  De  Qnincey.  Edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Milton 
Haight  Turk,  Ph.  D.  This  is  one  of  the  **  Athenaeum  Press  Series,**  which  "  is 
intended  to  furnish  a  library  of  the  best  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  the 
present  time  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  the  student  and  the  general 
reader.**  The  editor  has  discriminated  excellently  in  his  choice  of  writings,  aim- 
ing to  present  the  real  worth  of  De  Quincey  as  an  author.  The  introduction  dis- 
cusses the  life,  character,  and  works  of  De  Quincey  at  length  and  in  a  thoroughly 
impartial  manner,  and  also  attempts  to  explain  what  have  seemed  to  some  critics 
to  be  contradictory  and  therefore  impossible  phases  of  De  Quincey*s  mind.  Ex- 
planatory notes  follow  the  selections  and  are  full,  clear  and  scholarly.  Boston  : 
Oinn  &  Co.    Price,  90  cents. 

Life  and  Health.  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D.  This  is  a  distinctly  up-to-date 
physiology  and  an  excellent  handbook  for  every  public  school  teacher.  It  seems 
to  be  particularly  desirable  for  normal  ^hools,  but  it  is  also  finely  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  high  schools  and  academies,  except  that  teachers  may  need  to  exercise 
judgment  in  omitting  certain  medical  technicalities.  In  general  plan  and  present- 
ation the  book  comes  nearer  to  meeting  the  present  demands  for  physiological  and 
hygienic  instruction  than  any  other  work  we  have  yet  seen.     Boston :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Essentials  of  Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  John  C.  Hessler,  Ph.  D., 
and  Albert  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D.  This  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  question  of  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry  in  secondary  schools,  and  appears  to  be  a  distinct  step  in  advance 
of  previous  efforts.  While  sustaining  scientific  accuracy  aud  fullness,  it  departs 
from  the  conventional  and  theoretical  form  of  treatise  in  following  more  nearly  the 
principles  of  pedagogical  practice.  The  development  of  the  pupil,  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  ordinary  limitations  of  laboratory  equipment  and  of  time 
to  be  given  the  subject  have  apparently  been  faithfully  considered.  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  the  text  proper,  laboratory  exercises,  and  a  handbook  in 
pamphlet  form  for  the  teacher*s  use.  Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.2a 
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Under  Sunny  Skies'  is  one  of  the  *^  To^h^i  Companion  series  '*  of  geographical 
readers  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  It  is  just  the  thing  to  supplement  and  enliven 
the  geography  lesson  when  interest  begins  to  flag.  The  boys  and  girls,  whether 
school  is  in  session  or  not,  will  appreciate  these  instructive  sketches  by  observant 
travellers  of  literary  ability.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  25  cents. 

Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and  M.  Grace  Fickett,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Gorham,  Me.  A  delightful  collection  of  choice  bits  and  ex- 
tracts from  the  best  authors  of  many  lands  and  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  school 
library,  where  it  will  be  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  study  and  love  of  nature. 
Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Select  Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero.  (Allen  and  Greenough*s  edition.)  Re- 
vised by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge,  with  a  special  vocabulary  by  J.  B. 
Greenough.  While  retaining  a  suificient  number  of  the  best  orations  to  awaken 
interest  in  Cicero  the  author,  and  to  insure  acquaintance  with  his  style  and  schol- 
arship, there  is  also  added  a  series  of  letters  which  betray  the  real  man  and  are 
helpful  in  the  study  of  political  history  and  of  ancient  manners.  Boston : 
Oinn  &  Co. 

Handbook  of  Best  Readings.  Selected  and  edited  by  Prof..S.  H.  Clark,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  This  is  a  fine  collection  of  choice  literature  nearly  all 
taken  from  the  works  of  living  or  recent  authors.  The  aim  of  the  editor  has  beeu 
to  select  not  simply  good  literature,  but  that  which  is  suitable  for  oral  reading. 
This  readableness  together  with  the  freshness  and  variety  of  material  combine  to 
make  a  book  that  is  likely  to  be  widely  used,  both  in  the  rhetorical  exercises  of 
schools  and  in  public  readings.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price, 
$1.60  net. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  Edited  from  the  translations  of  Duffield  and  Shel- 
ton,  by  Mary  £.  Burt  and  Lucy  Leffingwell  Cable.  This  is  an  abridgement  for 
school  use,  intended  to  relieve  the  teacher  from  the  necessity  of  spending  much 
time  and  study  in  culling  from  the  full  work  the  portions  of  most  interest  to  young 
readers.  At  the  same  time  the  thread  of  the  story  has  been  fairly  preserved.  The 
book  is  certainly  attractive.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  60 
•cents  net. 

Spelling  and  Word  Building.  A  Primary  Vocabulary,  by  Eugene  Bouton, 
Ph.  D.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  spellers  compiled  from  the  vocabularies  of 
standard  school  readers,  in  which  the  words  are  arranged  according  to  their  pho- 
nic relations  and  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  call  new  words  at  sight. 
Many  suggestive  illustrations  and  other  devices  for  promoting  interest  are  added. 
New  York  :     University  Publishing  Company. 

Graded  Physical  Exercises.  By  Bertha  Louise  Colburn.  The  first  part  of  this 
book  is  devoted  to  graded  exercises  to  be  given  in  an  ordinary  school  room  without 
apparatus.  The  system  is  divided  into  eight  grades,  one  set  for  each  year  of 
school  life  ;  each  exercise  is  illustrated  with  half-tones.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  given  over  to  marching  and  tactics,  games,  minute  plays  and  action  poems, 
grouped  into  grades.  It  is  an  admirable  work,  most  carefully  arranged  and  thor- 
oupihly  adapted  for  use  by  teachers  and  others  interested  in  physical  development. 
New  York  :     Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  Co. 
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Linear  Drawing  and  Lettering.  By  J.  C.  L.  Fish,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  A  worlc  for  beginners,  giving  explicit  directions  for  lettering  and 
•drawing ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  blank-book  for  lettering.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. :  J.  C. 
X.  Fish. 

Radiation  and  Absorption..  This  is  the  latest  additionxto  the  Scientific  Memoir 
Series,  and  contains  memoirs  by  Provost,  Balfour  Stewart,  Kirchhoff,  and  Kirch- 
hoff  and  Bunsen.  The  volume  is  edited  by  D.  B.  Brace,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska.    American  Book  Co. 

Laboratory  Szercises  in  General  Chemistry.  By  G.  W.  Shaw.  These  exercises 
are  prepared  especially  to  accompany  the  use  of  Storer  and  Lindsay's  Manual  of 
•Chemistry,  but  so  compreh^ensive  are  they  that  they  are  expected  to  meet  fully  the 
requirements  for  admission  in  chemistry  to  the  leading  universities  and  technical 
schools.     American  Book  Co. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Elementary  Physics.  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A.  Hill. 
This  manual  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Wentworth  &  Hill*s  Text-Book  in 
Physics,  and  contains  the  essentials  for  performing  forty  laboratory  experiments. 
"The  exercises  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  pupil  for  entrance 
examination  by  colleges  where  the  candidate  is  required  to  pass  the  laboratory 
examination  and  present  a  oote-book  containing  the  record  of  his  laboratory  work. 
Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Graded  List  of  Poems  and  Stories.  Charles  B.  Gilbert  and  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris.  This  is  an  exceedingly  handy  and  useful  volume  in  which  is  a  carefully 
graded  list  of  poems  and  stosies  for  use  in  schools.  The  poems  are  arranged  by 
titles  for  the  eight  years  of  school ;  the  list  of  stories  is  for  the  first  four  years.  A 
valuable  feature  is  that  which  shows  where  each  poem  and  story  may  be  found. 
Teachers  will  give  this  little  work  a  cordial  welcome.  Boston :  Silver,  Bur- 
•dett  &  Co. 

Among  the  numerous  books  and  series  of  books  for  use  as  supplementary  read- 
ing published  in  recent  years,  Williams '  Choice  Literature  (five  books),  and  the 
Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  both  by  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  take  a  deservedly 
high  rank.  Both  recognize  the  value  of  real  literature  during  the  years  of  learning 
to  read,  not  less  than  later.  Both  have  applied  the  principle  that,  in  literature  as 
in  science,  wholes  should  be  studied,  rather  than  arbitrarily  chosen  parts  and  dis- 
connected extracts.  Both  present  admirably  graded  material  suited  to  six  or  eight 
years  of  school  life.  The  selection  of  material  is  fairly  representative  of  the  best 
things  that  current  and  classical  literature  have  contributed  to  this  fine  art. 

Town  Life  in  Ancient  Italy.  By  William  £.  Waters.  This  is  a  translation  of 
Prof.  Ludwig  Friedlander's  **  Stadtewesen  in  Iialien  in  Ersten  Jahrhundert." 
This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  brochure  that  the  studeut  of  classics  and  the 
general  reader  will  need  to  possess  if  knowledge  of  life  in  Italian  towns  in  the  firat 
century  is  desired.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
towns,  municipal  government,  social  classes  of  the  rural  cities,  fiscal  management 
of  rural  cities,  popular  amusements,  religious  observances  and  relations  with 
Some.    Boston  :    Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
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An  admirable  little  volume  treating  of  a  subject  that  has  recently  come  into 
prominence,  is  A  Commercial  Geography  for  academies,  high  schools  and  businesa 
colleges,  by  Dr.  John  N.  Tilden,  and  published  by  Sanborn  &  Co.  The  topics  are 
sugge^ive  of  a  comprehensive  field,  including  a  chapter  on  '*  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Highways,**  and  separate  chapters  on  the  commercial  importance  and  the 
commercial  products  of  thirty-two  nations  or  countries,  with  a  supplementary 
treatment  of  commodities  important  to  commerce.  There  are  ten  maps,  including 
one  of  Ne^r  York  city  and  its  approaches.  The  chief  defect  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
meager  treatment  of  certain  important  topics.  In  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume to  a  readable  size,  the  text  becomes,  in  places,  little  more  than  an  inventory. 
The  less  than  200  pages  might  have  been  increased  profitably  to  225  or  260,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  suggest  references  for  the  more  important  topics.  Boston  : 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  A  Co. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  publi- 
cations entitled  Contribtttioos  to  Education.  The  authors  are  Professors  John 
Dewey  and  Ella  Flagg  Young.  The  series  as  a  whole  aims  to  effect  the  union  of 
educational  theory  and  practice  in  distinction  from  vague  enthusiasm,  loose  ex- 
hortation, and  abstract  theorizing.  It  endeavors  to  bring  the  discussion  of  actual 
school  practice  to  the  test  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved.  These  princi- 
ples are  derived  from  modem  psychology,  and  are  stated  in  a  simple  and  non- 
technical manner.  The  series  will  bring  its  readers  into  touch  with  what  is  vital 
in  contemporary  educational  philosophy.  The  books  are  six  in  number,  of  which 
the  first  three  are  now  ready.  They  are  as  follows :  No.  1.  Isolation  in  the 
School.  By  Ella  F.  Young.  No.  2.  Psychology  and  Social  Practice.  By  John 
Dewey.    No.  3.    The  Sducational  Situation.    By  John  Dewey. 

Classic  Myths.  By  Mary  Catherine  Judd.  Prepared  originally  as  a  Nature 
Study  book  ;  its  use  was  so  general  that  the  author  has  thoroughly  revised  it,  and 
it  is  put  forth  under  the  title  given.  It  contains  myths  from  varied  sources,  Greek, 
Norse,  Roman,  Russian  and  Finnish.  These  the  author  has  retolif  in  simple  lan- 
guage and  made  a  reading  book  that  will  be  acceptable  in  all  of  the  lower  grades 
of  school.  The  volume  is  profusely  and  charmingly  illustrated.  Chicago  :  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co. 


PFRIODICALS. 

Ererybodff'i  Magazine  has  eomethlD(<  for  eyery  member  of  the  family.  There  are  six 
phort  stories,  bright  and  crisp,  in  the  August  nunil>er.  The  Day'a  Work  of  a  New  England 
Farmer  is  an  interesting  sketch,  and  the  anlcle  on  how  untrained  women  cnn  e»rn  money 

will  And  many  eager  readers. In  The  Catholic  Iforld  for  August,  Chiit-topher  Murlowe 

and  Thomas  Heywood,  two  fillzabethen  dramatists,  are  contrasted  in  a  discriralnatinir  sketch 

by  Agnes  C.  Storer. **An  Educational  Experiment  with  Cannibals"  is  described  by  s>aro. 

uel  F.  Verner  in  The  WorhVg   Work  for  July.    The  article  is  illustrated. Lippincotra 

Jfa^ozine  for  August  contains  a  complete  ''Novelette"  by  Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  eleven 
summer  stories.^— The  August  Century  in  a  midt>ummer  number  full  of  seasonable  read- 
ing.  In  the  August  Arena  Rev.  Robert  E.   Risbee,  tells  why  he  opito^s  our  Philippine 

policy. The  Ladies*  World  is  now  one  of  the  roost  attractive  ladles'  home  papers  biefore 

the  public.    ItH  various  departments  are  filled  with  matters  of  real  Interest. McClure^B 

Magazine  for  August  gives  Madam  Tsilka's  experiencei*  during  the  time  when  she  and  Miss 

Stone  were  in  the  hands  of  the  brigands. Some  of  the  curious  and  quaint  customH  of  early 

English  coronations  and  some  interesting  statistics  concerning  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
early  kings  of  England,  are  described  in  Mr.  W.  R.  Stewart's  article,  English  Sovereigns  and 

Coronations  of  the  Past,  in   Pear8on*M  Magazine  for  August 5ci>ncf,  published  weekly 

bv  the  Macmlllans,  is  full  of  matters  of  profound  Interest  to  educators.    In  a  recent  number 

Mr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  writes  learnedlv  about  Prehistoric  Porto  Rico. The  Revival  of 

Poetic  Drama  is  discussed  by  Edmund  iio»»e  In  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly. 


FOUNDATION  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

By  0. 1.  WOODLEY,  formerly  Saperintendent  of  Schools,  Menominee,  Mich. 

Book  I»  40  cents.  Book  II,  40  cents. 

These  lessons  are  the  outgrowth  of  long  and  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  language  work 
for  the  grades  and  embody  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  class-room.  They  have 
been  carefully  and  repeatedly  tested  in  different  classes  and  the  results  have  been  uniformly 
satisfactory.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  grading,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  books 
embody  the  essentials  of  elementary  English,  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  pupils  of  th^ 
intermediate  grades  can  readily  understand  them. 

A  THIRD  AND  CONCLUDING  BOOK  IN  THIS  SERIES  HAS  JUST  BEEN 

PUBLISHED,  CALLED 

FOUNDATION  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  6RAHHAR 

By  0.  I.  WOODLET  and  Professor  G.  R.  CARPENTER,  of  Columbia  University. 

Price,  40  cents. 

In  this  book  the  authors  have  aimed  to  present,  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  manner  pos- 
slble,  the  essential  subject  matter  of  English  Grammar.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  explain 
English  usages  historically,  but  merely  to  set  forth  plainly  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  modem 
English  sentence. 

The  lessons  are  logically  arranged  and  are  very  simple  and  clear,  and  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  definitions  and  terms  consistent  with  all  subsequent  references  to  them,  and 
hence  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 


THE  TARR  AND  HcHDRRY  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Are  the  lowest  in  price  of  any  on  the  market. 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  to  meet  varying  conditions  the  Geography  is  put  up 
in  two-book,  three-book  and  five-book  form.  The  two-book  set  furnishes  the  shortest  course. 
The  three-book  set  gives  the  ideal  amount  for  schools  with  five  years  to  devote  to  the  subject. 
The  five-book  series  has  the  same  material  as  the  three-book  set,  differently  divided  for  the 
benefit  of  free  text-book  towns,  which  effects  a  great  saving  by  buying  the  books  in  this  way. 

State  supplements  are  bound  with  these  Geographies,  and  are  also  furnished  in  separate 
bindings  at  a  nominal  price. 
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THE  PHTSIOLOaY  OF  CHILDHOOD  AS  APPLIED  TO 

EDUCATION. 

BT   R.    O.    BBABD,    M.    D., 
ProftttOT  of  Phytioloffy,  University  of  Minnetota. 

THE  literature  of  education  is  rich  in  its  elaboration  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  in  its  discussion  of  the  tools  of 
teaching.  It  is  poor  still,  and  that  despite  of  some  recent  valua- 
ble contributions  to  its  treasury  of  knowledge,  in  the  study  of  the 
human  thing  to  be  taught.  And  as  in  the  library,  so  in  the 
schools.  The  teacher  is  trained  in  the  technique  of  his  task,  in 
the  use  of  his  implements,  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  multiplicity 
of  themes  he  is  to  teach.  He  learns  little  of  the  physiology  of  the 
child  with  whose  physiologic  development  he  is  charged. 

The  true  musician  is  he  who  knows  not  only  the  science  of  har- 
mony, the  theory  of  composition,  the  technique  by  which  his  musi- 
cal conception  is  to  find  expression  in  instrumental  or  vocal  form, 
but  he  who  is  familiar  with  the  structure  of  the  instrument  by 
which  his  creations  are  to  be  actualized.  It  is  a  master  hand 
guided  by  a  master  mind  which  touches  to  our  finest  sense  the 
keys  which  utter  his  musical  message  to  mankind.  But  it  is  too 
often  an  unskilled  hand  which  fumbles  with  roughly  shaping  fin- 
gers —  an  imawakened  eye  which  scans  the  unmeaning  measures  — 
an  unknowing  mind  which  seeks  to  stir  the  sweetness  of  this  harp 
of  a  thousand  strings — to  awaken  the  harmonies  of  the  human 
mind  in  which  the  music  of  a  myriad  years  is  massed. 

Child  study,  it  is  true,  is  a  recognized  obM^Rion  of  the  teacher 
of  today,  but  child  study  has  been  pursue(^  almost  exclusivelj'. 
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from  the  metaphysical  viewpoint  and  has  so  far  been  based,  but 
little,  upon  the  physiology  of  the  young  human  body  of  which 
the  mental  is  the  highest,  but  not  the  only,  nor,  in  any  sense,  an 
independent  form  of  functional  activity*  The  consequence  is  that 
modem  education  is,  in  its  result,  a  departure  from  the  ancient 
ideal  which  we,  far  better  than  the  ancients,  by  far  greater  possi- 
bilities of  knowledge  than  they  possessed,  have  the  opportunity  to 
attain  —  the  culture  of  a  meriB  sana  in  corpore  sano.  The  conse- 
quence, to  put  it  in  positive  terms,  is  too  frequently  seen  by  the 
physician  in  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  the  asymmetrical  develop- 
ment of  children. 

In  order  to  lay  down  some  lines  along  which  the  scientific  study 
of  the  child  should  be  pursued,  certain  foundational  principles  in 
the  physiology  of  childhood  may  be  profitably  suggested.  Child- 
stufiy,  to  be  safely  informing,  must  carry  the  student  back  not 
only  to  the  beginnings  of  infant  life,  but  to  an  inquirj'^  into  those 
hereditary  forces  which  so  ^  frequently  and  so  deeply  determine 
character.  He  cannot  safely  content  himself  with  the  attempt  to 
discover  the  physiologic  conditions  of  the  child  of  scliool  age. 
The  teacher  deals  with  fortunately  plastic,  but  nevertheless  par- 
tially formed  plasm.  .  Development  is,  and  education,  therefore, 
must  be  continuous,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  predicted  his  failure  U)  correct  the  physi- 
cal errors  of  a  child,  because  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
begin  with  his  patient's  grandmother.  While  the  teacher  is 
required  to  build  upon  foundations  whicli  are  already  partially 
laid,  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  ideal  substructure  of  his 
human  edifice  will  ultimately  improve  the  building  in  the  home,  as 
well  as  the  building  in  the  scliool-room.  The  teacher  is  the  most 
permanent  of  all  builders,  because  that  which  he  builds  in  the 
childhood  of  today,  tends  to  establish  the  type  of  the  building  of 
the  generations  which  are  to  follow.  He  is  a  most  potent  factor 
in  the  evolution  of  the  future,  since  that  structural  impress  which 
he  has  years  of  opportunity  to  make  upon  the  human  organism 
fosters  the  hope  of  heredity.  Without  that  structural  change, 
transmission  fails.  And  this  emphasizes  tlie  important  considera- 
tion that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  thing  which  is  still  in  the  making; 
in  the  making  —  in.  a  veiy  essential  physiologic  sense. 
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Growth  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  childhood  and  one 
which  is  conditioned  not  only  upon  its  rapidity,  but  upon  its 
specific  quality.  Differentiation  of  structure  and  specialization  of 
function  are  going  on  hand  in  hand  and  that,  particularly,  at  this 
period,  in  the  nerve  tissues.  It  becomes  the  task  of  the  teacher  * 
to  foster,  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  child,  both  structur- 
ally and  fimctionally.  His  aim  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  production 
of  a  perfect  whole. 

This  burden  of  growth  which  childhood  caiTies,  constitutes  a 
heavy  nutritive  demand  upon  it.  This  demand  is  met  by  the  large 
development  in  early  life  of  the  tissue-elaborating  organs.  They 
represent  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  body-weight  of  the  child. 
Their  functional  operation  requires  an  equally  wide,  range.  It 
must  not  be  narrowed  by  the  intrusion  of  other  forms  of  func- 
tional activity  of  less  immediate  consequence.  The  need  of 
tissue-building  n^aterial  in  childhood  is  correspondingly  large  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  structural  material  includes 
water  and  oxygen  in  very  generous  measure.  Teachers  and 
school  officials  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  physiologic  need 
of  large  quantities  of  pure  air  and  pure  water  by  the  children 
during  long-  school-hours. 

The  process  of  digestion  in  the  child,  however  advantageously 
simple  the  dietary  may  be,  is  relatively  slow  and  temporarily  taxes 
the  blood-supply.  It  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  an  undue 
draft  upon  the  circulation  for  the  pui*poses  of  cerebral  activity. 
For  the  school-going  child  the  morning  metil  should  be  early ;  the 
noon  meal  light ;  an  early  evening  meal  staple.  The  school  tasks, 
with  which  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  begin,  should  be  easy, 
in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  completion  of  digestion.  The  more 
difficult  studies  should  be  reserved  for  the  intervals  following 
recess.  Seasonal  variations  in  growth,  particularly  emphasized  in 
the  spring  and  autunm,  should  be  respected. 

In  childhood,  time  is  emphatically  of  the  essence  of  function. 
The  fund  of  potential  energj'  stored  by  the  tissue-cells  is  not  large 
and  it  is  rapidly  expended.  The  periods  of  functional  activity  are 
therefore  brief.  The  demand  for  repose  is  emphatic.  Sleep  is  the 
period  alike  of  construction  and  reconstruction.  The  more  ac- 
tively growth  and  repair  are  associated,  tlie  longer  must  be  the 
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interval  of  rest.  Sleep  is  the  overseer  of  the  tissue-building 
process.  To  be  effective,  functional  activity  must  be  minimized ; 
relaxation  must  be  complete.  Sleep-tension,  a  condition  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  overtaxed  child,  is  a  practical  insomnia. 
It  is  a  signal  of  nerve  storm. 

Not  only  is  the  range  of  physiologic  activity  in  childhood  a 
narrow  one,  but  the  pendulum  of  function  is  easily  swimg.  Elas- 
ticity is  alike  a  structural  and  a  fimctional  quality.  It  is  illus- 
trated at  almost  every  point;  in  the  wide  and  readily  provoked 
variance  in  the  calibre  of  the  arteries;  in  the  frequency  and 
changing  force  of  the  heart-beat ;  in  the  rapid  and  deeper  rhythm 
of  respiration,  in  the  sharp  contraction  and  perfect  reaction  of  the 
skeletal  muscles ;  in  the  ready  rise  and  fall  of  the  temperature 
scale ;  in  the  quick  response  and  the  equally  quick  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  mechanism.  Valuable  as  this  elastip  quality  is,  it 
marks  a  tendency  to  extremes  of  which  the  educator  must  beware. 

Emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  prerequisite  of  symmetry  in 
the  development  of  the  child.  This  demand  does  not  predicate 
an  initial  symmetry  to  be  preserved,  but  rather  a  symmetry  to  be 
attained.  Asymmetry  is  a  feature  of  early  childhood.  The  task 
of  the  teacher  is  the  cultivation  of  the  child  along  asymmetrical 
lines  to  a  symmetrical  result.  Success  involves  the  study  of  the 
average  structural  and  functional  conditions  of  childhood  at  given 
periods,  as  well  as  a  careful  estimate  of  the  degree  of  individual 
departure  from  this  common  standard. 

A  comparison  of  the  structural  conditions  which  obtain  at  birth 
is  suggestive.  In  the  new-bom  babe  the  nutritive  organs  show  a 
percentage  of  body-weight  disproportionally  great  to  that  in  the 
adult.  The  skeletal  framework  has  reached  and  merely  maintains 
its  essential  proportion.  The  muscular  tissues  represent  only 
twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  young  infant.  They 
reach  an  average  of  forty-five  per  cent,  at  maturity.  The  nerve- 
tissues  are  relatively  massive,  representing  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  body-weight  at  birth,  while  they  are  wanting  in 
that  structural  complexity  and  functional  specialization  which  they 
attain,  at  the  expense  of  bulk,  in  the  adult,  of  whose  total  weight 
they  bear  but  two  per  cent,  or  less. 

The  applications  of  this  fact  of  physiologic  asymmetry  to  the 
education  of  the  child  are  manifold.     The  several  strings  in  the 
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human  harp  must  be  tuned  and  played  upon  in  turn.  They  are 
of  variant  tensions  suad  imequal  lengths.  Each  must  be  developed 
in  its  fimdamental  quality  or  in  its  under  or  its  over  tones  of  pow- 
er until  its  pitch,  variant  from,  but  relational  to  the  rest,  falls  into 
place  in  the  production  of  a  harmonic  composite.  All  the  strings 
of  fimction  do  not  demand  equal  play.  They  do  require  exercise 
in  turn.  Alternation  and  brevity  in  their  exercise  are  the  ele- 
ments of  functional  pleasure  or  interest.  The  whole  gamut  of 
activity,  fitly  touched,  turns  work  into  play  at  every  point  of  con- 
tact  and  gives  to  recreative  use  the  quality  of  rest. 

Again,  there  is  a  tone-dominant  in  each  human  instrument 
which  marks  its  individual  quaUty  and  demands  discovery  by  the 
trainer's  mind  and  cultivation  by  the  trainer's  hand.  But,  while 
the  teacher  discovers  and  cultivates,  he  does  not  create.  Mar- 
chesi  trains  a  throat  and  drills  a  tone  to  lingering  sweetness,  but 
never  did  a  Marchesi  make  a  voice.  The  child-harp  has  its  own 
specific  vibration,  its  own  intrinsic  hidden  song.  Strung  to  sym- 
pathy, timed  to  response  by  the  teacher's  hand,  life  strikes  at  last 
its  sympathetic  chord  and  it  sings  itself. 

But  again,  every  string  cannot  be  played  upon  successfully  by 
the  same  hand.  Variance  in  exercise  is  not  more  important  than 
variance  in  the  exerciser.  The  grade  teacher  of  today  who  is 
expected  to  serve  as  a  mental  acrobat  in  the  teaching  of  a  half 
dozen  topics  for  five  days  of  every  week  and  forty  weeks  of  every 
year  is  an  educational  paradox  in  herself  and  a  physiologic  blun- 
der in  the  education  of  the  child.  Specialism  must  go  into  the 
grades  as  it  has  partially  gone  into  the  secondary  and  wholly  into 
the  university  schools.  The  teacher  as  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  childhood  will  be  potentized  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number 
of  the  years  in  which  she  is  permitted  to  pursue  the  training  of  a 
given  child,  as  well  as  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
she  specializes  herself  in  its  teaching. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  physiologic  feature  of  childhood 
and  that  upon  the  recognition  of  which  the  success  of  the  child- 
trainer  most  largely  depends,  is  the  fact  of  the  relative  immaturity 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  infant  is 
of  great  but  undeveloped  bulk  at  birth.  It  is  an  unmapped 
chart.     Its  fimctional  activity,   so  far,  is  limited  almost  to  the 
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exercise  of  those  rhythmic  reflexes  which  represent  the  small 
funded  capital  —  the  transmitted  quality  of  a  few  nerve-cells. 
The  avenues  of  special  sense  which  serve  as  the  fields  of  instruc- 
tion along  which  impressions  pass  to  the  awakenment,  the  direc- 
tion, the  development  of  the  dormant  nerve  centres,  have  been, 
until  birth,  but  closed  pathways.  They  are  suddenly  opened  up 
to  a  flood  of  influences.  At  once  £he  diflferentiation  of  nerve- 
tissue,  the  specialization  of  nerve-function,  begins.  Under  the 
influence  of  newly  operative  stimuli,  the  end-organs  are  at  first 
uncertain  in  their  responses;  they  manifest  an  irregular  irrita- 
bility ;  at  first,  the  paths  of  conduction  along  which  impressions 
and  impulses  are  conveyed  are  poorly  insulated  and  a  certain 
vagrancy  of  transmission  is  observed  ;  at  first,  the  nerve-cells  dis- 
play a  degree  of  instability,  of  imperfect  storage,  of  disorderly 
discharge  of  energy.  Gradually,  the  specific  quality  of  receiving 
cells,  the  lines  of  resistance  along  nerve  paths,  the  intelligent  reac- 
tion of  nerve-centres  become  established.  The  education  of  the 
nervous  mechanism  is  rapid,  but  it  is  essentially  post-natal  and^ 
however  rapid,  it  is  a  long  process  by  which  it  is  brought  up  to 
the  point  of  average  contemporary  development. 

This  educational  process  affects  the  evolution  of  two  distinct 
yet  related  phases  of  function  —  that  upon  the  afferent  or  impres- 
sional  side  and  that  upon  the  efferent  or  actional  side  of  this 
nervous  mechanism.  Upon  the  one  side,  is  involved  the  evolution 
of  the  properties  of  specific  sensation,  or  the  power  to  develop  spe- 
cific impressions;  of  perception,  or  the  power  to  recognize  the 
causes  of  such  impressions ;  of  judgment,  or  the  power  to  com- 
pare impressions  with  each  other ;  and,  finally,  of  registration,  or 
the  impress  of  given  impressions  upon  the  nervous  mechanism 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  reproduced,  upon  similar  stimu- 
lation, in  the  form  of  memory.  This  progression  of  function 
upon  the  afferent  or  impressional  side  of  the  nervous  mechanism 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  education.  It  involves  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  avenues  of  special  sense  and,  in  its  highest  results,  the 
association  of  these  several  fields  of  instruction  with  each  other. 

The  child-trainer  enjoys  a  large  opportunity  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  means  of  education  to  this  great  end.  Certain  primary 
principles  must  guide  his  task. 
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First,  and  perhaps  of  the  most  important  observance,  the  stimuli 
by  which  impressions  are  to  be  produced  upon  the  nervous  mech- 
anism of  the  child,  should  be  self-chosen.  So  and  only  so,  can 
they  be  fitly  graded  to  the  degree  of  its  development.  Age  is  not 
an  index  to  that  development  and  consequently  it  is  not  an  intel- 
ligent means  of  school-grading.  More  careful  estimates  of  capac- 
ity should  determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  classification  of 
pupils. 

Large  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the  child's  voluntary 
comparison  of  stimuli  to*  the  education  of  his  judgment.  The 
application  of  given  stimuli  should  be  frequently  repeated  to  the 
attainment  of  that  permanent  impress  upon  his  neiTe-centreSj  upon 
which  registration  or  memory  depends.  Memory  is  a  too  con- 
tracted term  which  marks  an  imdue  limitation  in  the  estimate  of 
this  registrative  function.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  we  forget  far 
more  than  we  remember.  It  were  better  said  that  we  are  unaware 
of  how  much  we  register.  The  field  of  unconscious  registration 
is  a  wider  one  than  that  of  conscious  memory.  Memory  is  but 
registration  in  act. 

The  more  clearly  cut  in  its  character  is  a  stimulus  —  that  is,  the 
more  sharply  contrasting  it  be  upon  the  field  of  specific  sensation 
—  the  more  likely  it  is  to  produce  a  permanent  impress.  The 
teacher  should  study  the  mode  of  application  of  a  stimulus  or  the 
method  by  which  an  object  is  brought  imder  observation.  The 
element  of  surprise  is  useful. 

The  invariable  demand  for  what  the  physiologist  terms  reaction 
time,  in  the  development  of  an  impression,  should  be  respected. 
Its  duration  varies  in  different  individuals.  The  child  who  is  said 
to  be  absent-minded  is  usually  one  in  whom  this  reaction  time  is 
necessarily  prolonged. 

Stimuli  are  often  employed  in  too  rapid  succession.  Impressions 
crowd  each  other  in  the  avenues  of  sight  and  sound  and  touch ; 
they  produce  indefinite  sensations  or  perceptions;  they  permit 
scant  time  for  comparisons  ;  they  leave  feeble  impress  at  the  best. 

But  that  is  not  all.  They  intrude,  by  their  undue  repetition, 
upon  the  possibilities  of  education  upon  the  other  side  of  nerve 
function.  They  embarrass  the  actional  result  in  which  every  nerve 
act  completes  its  full  cycle.     The  impression  which  does  not  have 
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its  counterpart  in  expression  is,  in  the  end,  a  bane  rather  than  a 
benefit.  A  flood  of  impressions  flowing  in  fast  upon  the  highly- 
sensitized  nerve  cells  of  the  child  and  finding  no  outlet,  becomes  a 
physiologic  burden  upon  the  nervous  mechanism  and,  in  the  end, 
produces  the  overcharged,  introspective,  self-centered,  unkinetic 
type  of  which  modem  society  affords  so  many  examples,  especially 
of  the  feminine  order,  in  whom  action  or  expression  is  habitually  and 
disastrously  limited.  Fortunately,  the  motor  element  in  education 
has  been  of  more  clearly  recognized  importance  in  recent  days.  It 
is  still  of  too  limited  appreciation.  Action  takes  form  in  the  finer* 
as  well  as  the  coarser  movements  of  the  muscular  tissues.  In 
physical  exercise  it  is  trained  only  upon  a  broad  field.  In  pose, 
in  gesture,  in  facial  expression,  in  speech,  in  song,  in  all  varieties 
of  manual  training,  it  has  opportunities  of  the  most  delicate  cul- 
ture. 

And  in  this  actional  phase  of  nerve  function,  we  witness  the 
same  progression  of  development  that  we  have  already  noted  upon 
the  impressional  side.  From  the  simple  reflex  response,  the  human 
nervous  mechanism  rapidly  proceeds  to  the  exercise  of  the  nerve 
centres  and  muscular  tissues  in  relation  and,  eventually,  in  coordi- 
nated harmony  of  result.  Next,  the  coordinated  act  becomes 
habit  —  the  acquired  reflex  —  and  habit  gradually  merges  into 
those  repetitional  effects  which  determine  structural  impress  and 
which  fimd  themselves  ii?L  those  rhythmical  reflexes  which  are 
exhibited  in  hereditary  or  instinctive  acts. 

The  educator  should  note  and  foster  this  progression.  It  should 
be  one  of  his  continual  aims  to  develop  harmony  of  action,  to 
make  coordination  habitual,  to  encourage  habit  to  serve  for  the 
creation  of  a  larger  fund  of  hereditary  capacity  in  the  motor  cells. 

He.  should  observe  another  foundational  fact, —  that,  in  their 
nature,  all  forms  of  motor  expression  are  rhythmic.  Rhythm  is 
the  rule  of  function.  It  is  simply  another  evidence  of  the  phys- 
ical fact,  exalted  into  a  physiologic  law,  that  all  matter  and  espe- 
cially aU  living  matter  is  susceptible  of  vibratory  motion.  Vibra- 
tion is  the  essence  of  rhythm,  of  that  rhythmic  swing,  of  that 
rise  and  fall  of  functional  activity,  which,  now  within  narrow 
range  and  again  upon  a  broader  plane,  every  organ  of  the  animal 
body  exhibits. 
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This  rhythmic  quality  is  a  feature  of  all  forms  of  motor  ex- 
pression. "Muscular  movement,"  says  Wilks,  "is  essentially 
rhythmic."  "  All  movement,"  says  Clifforcl  Allbutt,  "  even  the 
rush  of  falling  water,  is  rhjrthmic."  Roy  observes  that  upon 
using  a  pencil  to  form  a  series  of  dots  upon  the  surface  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  while  the  paper  is  drawn  slowly  along  from  right  to  left, 
a  uniform  number  of  dots  per  second  is  made.  Wallaschek  tells 
us  that  "  Not  in  the  different  passions  of  the  mind,  but  in  muscu-i 
lar  action,  music  appears  to  have  had  its  origin."  Allbutt  again 
says :  "  The  Greek  strophe  and  antistrophe,  the  basis  of  rhythm 
(in  music) — terms  now. applied  to  musical  phrasing  —  were 
primarily  dependent  upon  the  movement  —  the  dancing  —  of  the 
orchestra  from  one  side  to  another." 

If  musical  rhythm,  then,  has  originated  in  muscular  movement, 
it  follows  that  muscular  movement  itself,  inspired  by  a  nervous 
mechanism  which  pulsates  in  the  discharge  of  rhythmic  waves  of 
energy,  is  essentially  rhythmic.  The  regulation  of  that  rhythm  is 
part  of  the  work  of  the  educator.  To  cultivate  its  highest  ex- 
pressions, to  vary  its  exercise,  to  change  its  measure,  is  to  afford 
pleasure  in  work  and  rest  in  recreation. 

Finally,  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  childhood,  in  its  applica- 
tions to  methods  of  education,  must  take  accoimt  of  the  funda- 
menrtal  distinctions  of  sex.  These  differences  are  inalienable  and 
are  alike  structural  and  fimctional.  They  are  emphasized  in  the 
nervous  mechanism  of  the  child.  The  common  view  that  these 
differences  do  not  antedate  puberty,  that  they  are  not  to  be  recog- 
nized and  need  not  be  respected  from  infancy  up,  is  believed  to  be 
a  physiologic  error.  The  writer  has  determined,  in  a  long  series 
of  cases,  the  sex  differences  in  heart^beat,  in  respiration,  in  diges- 
tive capacity,  in  emotional  quality,  in  physical  measurements,  and 
in  the  limits  of  muscular  and  nerve-power  in  children  ranging 
from  birth  to  puberty. 

George  Eliot's  definition  of  woman  as  "  morally  superior,  phys- 
ically finer  and  intellectually  different "  is  inherently  and  originally 
and  ineradicably  true.  Modifications  of  these  differences  may 
appear,  but  the  types  persist.  They  afford  a  basis  for  distinctive 
training,  even  within  the  co-educational  limits  of  the  public  school. 
Education  must  still  leave  room  for  the  characteristics  of  sex  or 
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it  will  be,  in  the  end,  defonnative.  Boy  and  girl  may  sit  side  by 
side  and  learn  the  same  lesson  and  yet  be  differently  educated. 
Each  should  be  taught  what  each  instinctively  knows  —  the  fact 
of  difference.  Each  should  be  taught  to  recognize  that  difference 
as  the  most  sacred  fact  of  each  human  life. 

The  evolution  of  each  sex  must  proceed  along  its  o\vn  lines. 
The  more  sensitive  organism  of  the  girl  makes  her  demand  for 
physiologic  consideration  the  more  urgent.  The  dominant  part 
which  she  plays  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  makes  the  elevation 
of  her  type  of  largest  consequence.  As  Lester  Ward  puts  it, 
"  Woman  is  the  unchanging  trunk  in  the  genealogic  tree."  Those 
educational  methods  must  fail  of  their  possibilities  which  do  not 
take  large  account  of  the  eternally  feminine  in  nature,  which 
tends,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  to  its  own  inevitable  and  inevit- 
ably beautiful  result. 
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STATE   8UFEKIXTENDENT    CHARLES   B.   SKIKNER,    ALBANY,    X.    T. 

Note.  Since  anoonnciDg  this  article,  we  have  learned  that  It  haa  recently  appeared  In  one 
or  two  other  educational  Journals.  We  advertise  the  fact  that  all  articles  published  in  Educa- 
tion are  strictly  original.  Under  these  circumstances  we  should  ordinarily  withdraw  the 
article;  but  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  great  value  of  Dr.  Skinner's  discussion  of  this  most 
important  subject,  we  have  decided  to  print  the  same,  thinking  that  our  rule  will  be  hondred 
rather  than  discredited  by  this  particular  exception.— Eds.  Education. 

AT  a  recent  educational  gathering  the  statement  was  made  by 
one  who  claimed  to  be  an  educator,  that  morality  cannot 
be  talight  in  our  public  schools.  The  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  statement  is  that  morality  cannot  be  taught  apart  from 
religion.  I  am  enough  of  an  optimist  to  believe  that  this  is  a  nar- 
row and  unjust  conception  of  the  purpose  and  power  of  our  public 
schools.  Education  should  be  made  compatible  with  and  insepar- 
able from  morality,  and  our  schools  are  the  recognized  and  legiti- 
mate agents  to  mate  this  a  fact. 

Every  consideration  of  good  public  policy,  of  healthy  social 
condition,  points  to  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  our  schools  of 
giving  more  careful  attention  to  the  inculcation  of  morality  in  our 
youth,  a  moral  training  which  will  control  and  regulate  conduct 
everywhere,  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  on  the  street.  The  over- 
whelming testimony  of  strong  leaders  in  education  to-day  justifies 
this  demand  and  rebukes  the  theory  that  the  public  school  is 
powerless  to  give  this  instruction.  Overwhelming  public  opinion 
demands  moral  instruction. 

Every  true  life  must  be  guided  by  moral  principle.  Behind 
every  well-rounded  education  must  be  a  background  of  rugged 
morality.  We  can  not  ask  our  teachers  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  recognize  the 
underlying  principle  of  morality  as  a  guiding  force  in  life.  The 
moment  we  admit  that  morality  has  no  place  in  the  school  and 
that  religious  training  must  be  substituted,  we  introduce  a  most 
dangerous  element  in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

Morality  is  a  fundamental  part  of  all  religion.  A  man  may  be 
moral  without  being  religious,  but  he  can  not  be  truly  religious 
without  being  moral.  To  teach  morality  in  our  schools  is  to  teach 
the  mighty  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the  advantage  of 
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always  doing  the  right  thing,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  rule 
of  conduct.  It  is  to  teach  unselfishness,  reverence  for  authority, 
respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others,  good  conduct,  good 
manners,  courtesy,  (always  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  other 
admirable  qualities)  a  taste  for  good  reading,  pure  thoughts,  gen- 
erous actions,  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  for  nature  and  her 
children,  birds  and  flowers  and  animals. 

The  people  who  believe  in  the  best  that  good  government  can 
give,  demand  an  education  foimded  on  morality.  More  is  not 
required ;  less  will  not  meet  the  demand  of  home  or  State. 

We  can  not  go  beyond  the  danger  point.  To  teach  religion  in 
our  schools  would  mean  to  teach  sectarianism,  would  mean  that 
one  sect  would  rise  against  every  other  in  a  determination  to 
strengthen  itself,  would  mean  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
religious  sects,  and  the  ultimate  domination  of  the  strongest,  a 
domination  which  would  soon  reach  out  into  the  State  itself.  It 
would  mean  that  in  our  schools  we  would  soon  have  an  utter 
abandonment  of  intellectual  and  ethical  training,  with  every  energy 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  sectarianism.  We  would  soon  have 
as  many  systems  of  schools  as  there  were  religious  sects,  for  no 
teacher  would  teach  a  sectarianism  in  which  he  did  not  believe. 
The  public  school  would  soon  vanish,  or  be  left  to  those  who 
embraced  no  religious  belief.     Would  this  be  desirable? 

The  destruction  of  the  public  school  by  religious  controversy 
would  destroy  society  and  rum  the  State.  The  State  does  not 
and  never  will  recognize  the  right  of  any  religious  denomination 
to  direct  or  dictate  its  public  school  policy.  The  State  demands 
an  education  which  never  will  be  controlled  by  bigotry,  passion 
or  prejudice,  but  rather  by  tolerance  and  liberality  which  will  give 
mental,  physical  and  moral  power,  and  which  will  stand  for  the 
highest  type  of  citizenship,  a  citizenship  which  hopes  and  strives 
for  the  best  good  of  the  State  and  its  institutions. 

Our  educational  history  shows  that  a  great  change  has  been  made 
in  the  agencies  for  tlie  education  of  our  youth  since  the  early  days  of 
the  republic ;  a  change  not  entirely  in  kind,  but  in  degree  —  a  change 
that  in  many  ways  is  startling  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  educa- 
tional problems,  and  which  has  thrown  heavy  burdens  of  responsi- 
bility upon  our  public  schools. 
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Formerly  we  relied  chiefly  upon  the  home  and  church  to  train 
our  youth  along  ethical  and  moral  lines,  the  recognized  province 
of  the  schools  being  to  give  intellectual  training  and  incidentally 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  other  two  agencies,  rather  than  to 
undertake  the  initiative.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  continual 
transition  in  progress,  by  which  the  former  fimctions  of  church 
and  home  —  as  related  to  moral  and  ethical  training — have  more 
and  more  devolved  upon  the  schools.  However  such  a  change  in 
conditions  may  be  explained,  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  if 
our  schools  remain  true  to  their  traditions,  must  be  neither  ignored 
nor  slighted.  Instead,  we  must,  with  renewed  vigor  and  greater 
acumen,  prepare  to  meet  the  demand  which  the  public  makes,  and 
shape  our  action  to  the  growing  necessity  of  public  school  training 
along  intellectual,  moral  and  ethical  lines.  That  our  schools  have 
so  far  responded  nobly  to  the  demand,  I  know,  and  that  their  work 
in  the  last  two  fields  has  been  of  greatest  value  to  the  state  may 
not  be  disputed  by  any  at  all  familiar  with  present  conditions. 
That  they  will  continue  to  improve  their  work  along  these  lines  is 
undoubted,  and  our  duty  to-day  is  to  consider  how  the  most  satis- 
factory and  helpful  results  may  be  obtained  with  the  force  and 
resources  at  our  command. 

The  question  of  moral  tra,ining  admits  of  but  one  answer  as  to 
its  desirability  or  its  necessity.  The  truth  is  forced  home  upon 
us  that  intellectual  training,  unless  balanced  by  good  morals,  is 
liable  to  become  a  danger  to  society  and  to  our  institutions.  But 
true  morality  is  the  basis  of  religious  teaching,  and  while  the  task 
of  giving  moral  training  without  running  counter  to  sectarian 
prejudices  may  seem  delicate  and  difficult,  yet  even  here  success 
has  crowned  the  efforts  of  conscientious  and  intelligent  teachers, 
and  the  ever-growing  sympathy  and  devotion  to  duty  of  our  teach- 
ing force  may  be  relied  upon  to  inculcate  good  morals  in  our  youth 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  patrons 
of  our  schools.  The  work  requires  tact,  skill,  sympathy,  and  the* 
spirit  of  a  true  moral  nature,  well-balanced  judgment  and  freedom 
from  personal  prejudice. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  most  effective  moral  instruction  is 
incident  to  the  personal  life  and  character  of  a  good  teacher;  that 
our  pupils  during  the  period  of  elementary  and  grammar  school 
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life  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  personal  influences  and  quickly 
respond  to  the  virtues  of  those  associated  with  them  as  teachers- 
But  the  work  of  today  calls  for  direct  instruction,  as  weU  as  that 
given  incidentally  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  How  shall 
such  instruction  be  given? 

!•  Suggestions  or  admonitions  to  pupils  regarding  morality 
should  emphasiae  positive  good  ratlier  than  absenc6  of  evil.  The 
best  thought  of  modem  times  tends  toward  positive  instruction, 
and  less  and  less  do  the  newspapers,  platform  and  pulpit  present 
the  unclean  consequences  of  vice  and  immortality.  The  term 
"dont" "is  giving  away  to  the  more  effective  admonition  —  "Do 
right."  Virtue  and  morality  are  not  now  considered  to  be  the 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  "  slumming  tours "  or  any  other  method 
of  acquaintance  or  contact  with  things  that  are  miclean.  In  the 
new  theoiy,  educators  are  keeping  step  with  the  world's  progress. 

2.  True  morality  is  a  matter  of  practice,  rather  than  of  belief,  and 
can  be  expected  ouly  so  far  as  the  individual  has  been  trained  to 
ready  discrimination  between  right  and  WTong.  In  the  training  of 
pupils  more  opportunity  should  be  given  the  individual  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions,  and  he  should  be  led  to  depend  less  upon  tlie 
dictation  and  direction  of  his  instructor.  The  former  practice 
makes  him  strong  and  self-reliant,  ever  alert  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment and  prompt  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ;  in  short, 
develops  conscience  and  makes  of  it  the  controlling  force  which 
impells  him  to  a  life  that  is  charitable,  just  and  pure.  The  latter 
makes  him  weak  and  vacillating,  waiting  to  be  led  by  another, 
dependent  upon  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  what  his  proper  courae 
of  action  should  be, —  a  condition  which  leads  to  indecision,  nar- 
rowness and  bigotry. 

3.  The  treatment  of  the  pupil  should  be  such  as  to  develop 
moral  courage,  the  lack  of  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  society  atid  the  State,  so  productive  of  procrastination  and 
hypocrisy.  Without  moral  courage  the  man  caimot  live  up  to  his 
knowledge  of  right,  and  grows  to  despise  himself.  No  work  the 
school  can  do  is  of  greater  value  to  the  pupil  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  which  prompts  him  to  stand  by  the  right  with- 
out flinching,  even  when  the  right  is  unpopular,  a  spirit  which,  as 
it  grows  with  his  life,  protects  him  from  evil  influences  in  all  the 
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phases  of  our  varied  social  conditions.  There  is  prompt  recogni- 
tion of  the  schools  which  send  out  young  men  and  young  women 
of  character;  positive  in  their  convictions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
pure  in  their  lives.  This  is  true  of  the  past  and  the  present  and 
will  be  increasingly  true  of  the  schools  of  the  future. 

4.  Nothing  has  done  more  toward  securing  the  results  we  are 
striving  for  than  the  training  to  habits  of  neatness,  order,  punctu- 
ality, cleanliness,  good  manners,  and  correct  personal  bearing. 
Habits  of  personal  neatness  and  of  order  reflect  in  a  degree, 
nature's  laws,  the  very  basis  of  ethics;  punctuality  becomes  but 
an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others;  habits  of 
politeness  emphasize  that  respect  for  our  feUow  men  without 
which  true  social  ethics  do  not  exist ;  while  good  personal  bearing 
is  a  common  attribtite  of  the  great  majority  of  chivalrous  men,  a 
habit  assiduously  cultivated  by  schools  specially  set  apart  for  the 
training  of  men  to  command,  and  whose  ideas  of  honor  are  the 
boast  of  the  nation. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  these  habits,  and  largely  as  a 
legitimate  outgrowth  from  them,  should  be  inculcated  in  the  minds 
of  our  youth  at  an  early  stage  in  their  school  career  a  genuine 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  for  the  faith  or  religious  belief  of 
others,  and,  above  all,  for  himself.  Self-respect  is  fundamental  in 
ethical  development,  and  the  training  which  makes  a  self-respecting 
youth  easily  develops  the  self-respecting  man. 

The  moral  principle  in  education  is  clearly  recognized  by  the 
school  laws  of  many  states.  In  our  own  state  the  statute  gives  the 
school  commissioners  the  power:  "To  examine  persons  proposing 
to  teach  and  to  inquire  into  their  moral  fitness  and  capacity;  to 
examine  any  charge  affecting  the  moral  character  of  a  teacher,  and 
if  he  find  the  charge  sustained  to  annul  tlie  teacher's  certificate, 
by  whomsoever  granted,  and  to  declare  him  unfit  to  teach." 

There  are  great  questions  of  statecraft  —  problems  vital  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  our  people  —  which  are  pressing  for  solution. 
These  problems  must  be  largely  solved  through  moral  instruction. 
Who  doubts  that  the  greatest  question  in  America  to-day  is  the 
relation  between,  capital  and  labor,  and  the  attitude  of  the  great 
body  of  laborers  toward  each  other. 
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We  have  yet  to  learn  the  just  proportion  of  the  joint  products 
of  capital  and  labor  to  which  each  party  to  the  contest  is  entitled. 
All  our  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  right  to  labor  is  as  sacred 
as  the  right  to  strike.  Until  this  right  is  firmly  established,  and 
everywhere  recognized,  there  will  be  no  permanency  to  American 
institutions.  These  questions  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  all  our 
people.  In  the  spirit  in  which  this  question  is  approached  at 
present  it  will  never  be  settled.  It  will  not  be  settled  until  a  new 
generation  shall  have  come  upon  the  stage  —  a  generation  that 
shall  have  been  Americanized  by  the  molding  processes  of  the 
American  common  school,  where  each  side  to  the  controversy  shall 
havel^een  taught  the  mutual  relations  and  obligations  of  every 
member  of  the  human  family  to  every  other  member.  Nowhere 
else  are  all  classes  brought  together ;  nowhere  else  can  the  funda- 
mental lesson  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  be  taught  at  alL 
The  public  school  is  the  great  leveler  of  classes. 

The  world  has  learned  that  wars  are  destructive,  and  the  peace 
conference  at  the  Hague  was  the  first  step  towards  universal  peace, 
a  universal  peace  for  which  we  have  the  promise  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  which  is  hastened  by  a  universal  education.  Great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  will  yet  learn  that  industrial 
wars  are  destructive  and  ruinous  to  aU.  The  vast  tide  of  foreign 
immigration  from  countries  where  universal  education  is  unknown 
has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  this  question.  A 
more  enlightened  public  opinion,  which  can  only  come  with  a 
broader  knowledge,  will  help  in  its  solution.  But  a  generation 
taught  mutual  forbearance,  kindness  and  charity  will  hasten  its 
solution. 

The  most  stringent  law  upon  the  statute  books  of  our  State  is 
directed  against  intemperance  as  a  vice,  and  our  public  schools  are 
required  to  teach  the  future  citizen  that  "  wine  is  a  mocker."  Is  not 
this  moral  instruction  ?  Would  it  not  be  within  the  province  of 
moral  instruction  to  ask  our  schools  to  teach  the  wickedness  of 
profanity?  Would  we  offend  the  public  if  our  schools  took  a 
stand  against  Sunday  base  ball,  and  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
So  with  the  whole  list  of  virtues  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect 
character  —  honesty,  frugality,  patience,  forbearance,  cleanliness, 
reverence  for  holy  things  and  respect  for  old  age.     Who  shall  say 
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that  these  thuigs  cannot  be  taught  in  the  public  school  without 
trespassing  upon  the  domain  of  the  religious  teacher?  In  so  far  as 
the  perfect  religious  character  embraces  all  these  virtues,  to  that 
extent  it  may  be  that  the  school  would  be  an  element  in  religious 
training.  But  beyond  these  virtues,  beyond  these  fundamental 
principles  of  correct  living  the  school  need  not,  ought  riot  and 
must  not  go.  Religious  instruction  of  necessity  means  in  the 
end  sectarian  instiniction,  because,  in  the  present  attitude  of  the 
religious  bodies  of  our  country  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
that  field  without  arousing  animosities  and  without  attempting, 
by  the  boards  of  education  or  by  the  teachers,  to  foster  and  de- 
velop that  particular  sect  or  creed  toward  which  the  board  of 
education  might  lean  or  to  which  the  teacher  might  belong.  We 
can  never  have  purely  religious  teaching  in  our  schools  until  the 
parents  of  our  children  shall  agree  upon  the  particular  kind  of 
religious  teaching  that  is  wanted  —  and  that  agreement  will  never 
be  reached.  But  even  if  we  cannot  reach  such  an  agreement,  we 
can  never  admit  that  our  schools  are  godless.  They  are  not  god- 
less, as  every  liberal-minded  citizen  knows.  If  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  American  people  than  any  other,  it 
is  the  complete,  the  total  sep^iration  of  Church  and  State.  This 
was  the  one  controUing  principle  upon  which  our  institutions  were 
founded.  It  was  the  mspiring  motive  which  led  the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Puritan  across  the  trackless  sea.  It  was  the  motive  that  at- 
tracted the  Huguenot  to  the  shores  of  Carolina  and  Florida.  It 
appears  in  the  constitution  of  every  state  in  the  Union  and  is 
imbedded  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  American  institutions. 

The  entire  separation  of  church  and  state,  which  is  fundamental 
in  our  form  of  government,  is  a  recognition  of  the  inalienable  right 
of  every  citizen  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  wiien  he  pleases,  where  he  pleases,  and  how  he  pleases. 
While  our  governmental  institutions  recognize  this  right  and  pro-  i 

tect  our  citizens  in  its   enjoyment,  that  great  body  of  avowed  I 

Christians,  who,  without  distinction  in  regard  to  creed  or  sect,  ! 

comprise  the  thoughtful  element  of  our  people,  the  true  safeguard  j 

of  our  liberties,  recognize  the  fact  that  we  shall  reach  our  highest  j 

development  as  a  people  only  when  every  citizen  worships  his 
Creator  somewhere,  sometime,  somehow. 
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These  citizens  must  recognize  the  fact  that  when  our  public 
schools  train  their  pupils  to  obedience,  temperance,  honesty, 
courtesy,  justice  and  charity,  the  youth  of  our  land  will  have  that 
training  which  best  prepares  them  to  receive  the  great  truths  of 
religious  instruction,  and  paves  the  way  for  the  highest  spiritual 
development.  While  church  and  state  must,  and  should,  remain 
separate  under  our  form  of  government,  the  school  system  of  the 
state  may  in  this  way  be  made  one  of  the  strongest  supports  of 
A  Christian  development  among  our  people. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  teach  the  child  that  temperance  and  sobriety 
are  essential  to  human  happiness,  and  has  it  not  been  done  in 
thousands  of  schools  without  any  charge  of  religious  instruction 
or  sectarian  bias  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  teach  the  child  that  he 
must  not  steal,  and  to  do  that  is  it  necessary  thai  the  theological 
foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  baptism  must  go  with  it  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  teach  the  child  cleanliness  anTi  frugality  and  economy 
without  instructing  him  as  to  the  theological  basis  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  ?  Can  we  not  impress  upon  the  child,  in 
the  school  room,  habits  of  correct  deportment,  gentleness  and 
charity,  without  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  whole  human 
family  shall  ultimately  be  embraced  within  the  all-enfolding  arms 
of  an  universal  salvation  or  whether,  in  obedience  to  the  doctrine 
of  election,  many  shall  be  called  but  few  chosen  ?  Leave  these 
theological  distinctions  to  the  pulpit,  and  these  religious  questions 
to  the  home.  But  in  behalf  of  tliose  vast  and  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  our  children  who  have  no  home  in  the  true  American 
meaning  of  the  word ;  those  children  who  are  outside  the  refining 
influences  of  cultured  and  refined  parents  and  homes,  I  plead  for 
more  moral  instruction  in  our  schools.  And  when  the  twenty 
millions  of  school  children  in  our  country  shall  have  added  to 
their  secular  instruction,  training  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated, 
we  shall  have  a  citizenship  tolerant  of  the  rights  of  others,  cour- 
teous in  its  demeanor,  more  honest,  more  frugal,  and  hence  better 
equipped  to  solve  these  great  questions  which,  in  America,  must 
come  to  the  fireside  of  every  citizen  for  final  solution. 
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I.    Education   through  the  Home  and  by  Play. 

TN  talking  or  thinking  about  education,  people  usually  think  of 
the  school ;  and  there  is  in  the  public  mind,  implied  some- 
thing of  teachers  and  books,  of  lessons  and  recitations,  of  govern- 
ment and  rules  and  restrictions.  That  there  are,  however, 
numerous  other  influences  at  work  for  the  training  and  disciplin- 
ing of  the  individual,  is  apparent  upon  the  least  reflection. 
Among  these  extra-school  agencies  no  one  is  more  important  than 
the  home.  Its  lai^e  service  gives  it  a  significance  and  interest 
which  no  other  institution  perhaps  can  claim ;  not  even  the  church 
or  the  school.  This  journal  should  make,  and  desires  to  make 
itself  an  auxiliary  to  the  home ;  but  it  also,  and  equally,  aspires 
to  make  its  own  contribution  of  respect  to  the  education  which  the 
home  is  now  offering.  Among  the  half  dozen  great  educative 
influences,  the  family  must  be  put  alongside  of  the  school  and  the 
State,  and  Society,  merely  as  a  teaching  device.  Other  agencies 
for  individual  and  general  culture  rather  help  or  hinder  the  work 
of  the  home  than  receive  help  or  hindrance  from  it.  It  is  the 
original  and  ever-present  teacher. 

There  is  a  tendency  with  most  persons,  and  especially  with 
teachers,  to  overlook  home  culture  and  home  interests,  in  the 
effort  to  improve  school-houses  and  text-books  and  teachers  and 
methods.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  recent  years  in  this 
latter  direction,  and  in  some  instances,  it  is  feared,  at  the  expense 
of  the  former.  A  rich  and  wholesome  and  sensible  home  life  will 
go  far,  as  every  one  knows,  to  make  the  work  of  the  school-room 
easy  and  fruitful.  What  the  school  can  do  is  determined  or  lim- 
ited by  what  the  home  has  done  and  does  do.  That  the  father 
and  mother  are  interested  in  their  own  child  calls  for  no  assurance ; 
that  they  are  not  always  wise,  any  more  than  teachers  are,  is 
equally  obvious.  Nevertheless  the  influences  of  the  home  have 
done  so  much,  and  have  so  generally  been  for  intellectual  and  moral 
strength  and  purity  and  efficiency,  that  they  may  well  be  given 
space  here  in  a  brief  way  to  enumerate. 
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For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  certainly,  the  home  is  the  most 
potent  factor  in  the  child's  education.  His  nature  is  then  recep- 
tive, his  energies  are  vigorous,  sympathies  and  impulses  intense. 
The  influences  thrown  about  the  child  during  these  years  count 
for  more  relatively  than  would  the  same  influences  at  any  other 
time  of  life.  The  family,  primarily,  introduces  the  child  to  the 
great  world-conventionalities  of  language  and  custom.  The  little 
one  of  six  years  of  age  enters  school  with  a  large  vocabulary 
already  mastered.  The  words  he  has  now  and  whose  meaning  he 
knows  are,  perhaps,  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  experi- 
ence of  his  life  than  they  will  ever  be  again.  He  is  able  to  talk 
more  nearly  up  to  the  full  limit  of  his  thinking,  than  he  after- 
wards is  as  an  adult,  whatever  his  subsequent  training.  Many^ 
boy  or  girl,  even  an  average  child,  at  such  age,  not  only  knows  as 
many  words,  but  employs  them  as  accurately  as  does  the  day 
laborer  or  any  other  whose  education  is  limited,  who  reads  but 
little  and  travels  less.  These  vocabularies  have  been  learned  in 
the  family  largely,  aided  by  the  street,  by  the  Sunday  School,  the 
church  and  visitors,  and  all  who  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
home.  His  introduction  to  the  printed  page  also,  belonging  more 
and  more  to  the  school,*  is  yet  made  easy  or  difficult  by  the  ready 
acquaintance  or  lack  of  it  which  the  child  has  with  his  spoken 
language. 

The  family  also  gives  the  child  his  first  knowledge  of  and  inter- 
est in  customs  and  his  dependence  upon  them ;  the  ways  of  the 
home  and  society,  and  what  are  called  forms  of  politeness  and 
courtesy  and  the  laws  of  social  intercourse.  The  significance  of 
one's  duties  and  privileges  and  the  like  relations  of  people  in 
society  comes  to  him  first  through  the  recognition  and  enforcement 
of  such  relations  in  the  home.  As  to  behavior  among  friends, 
what  are  regarded  as  proper  or  improper  conditions  of  gentlemanly 
or  womanly  conduct,  the  child  receives  his  first  lessons  from  the 
behavior  of  the  home.  Not  a  few  children  upon  entering  school 
for  the  first  time  or  subsequently  are  uncouth  and  lacking  in 
cleanliness  and  are  bad  in  behavior  or  have  manners  of  selfishness ; 
while  others  make  their  entrance  as  young  gentlemen  or  ladies 
and  show  themselves  familiar  (through  habit)  with  the  most 
exacting  rules  of  politeness  and  etiquette.     Still,  both  are  what 
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they  are,  on  the  plane  of  courtesy,  chiefly  because  of  the  teachings 
of  the  home  and  the  home's  associations.  The  lessons  have  come 
from  parents  or  from  others  largely  through  the  home  and  with 
the  interpretations  of  parents.  The  family  is  responsible  for  the 
right  or  wrong  deportment  and  for  most  of  the  habits  of  the  child. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  safe  conclusion  whether  looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  or  the  parent.  The  school  must 
either  continue  the  lessons  upon  behavior  begun  in  the  home,  or 
correct  them  because  of  their  being  wrong.  What  the  school  does 
here  also,  is  greatly  determined  by  what  the  home  has  done. 

Once  more,  from  the  family  the  child  derives  his  first  notions 
and  acquires  his  first  habits  of  obedience  and  respect.  Before  he 
becomes  a  pupil,  he  has  already  learned  that  there  are  some  people 
whose  authority  and  opinions  are  to  be  respected  and  other  authori- 
ties and  opinions  that  are  not  thought  worthy  of  respect.  This 
extends  itself  to  classes  of  people  as  well  as  to  individuals ;  and 
becomes  early  connected  in  the  infant  mind  with  a  membership  in 
certain  organizations  or  social  sets,  or  with  dress  or  wealth  or 
position.  In  any  case,  the  standard  is  one  for  the  most  part  that 
is  given  him  by  the  other  members  of  his  family  or  by  those  whom 
their  tastes  and  interests  have  gathered  about  the  home.  Of 
course  something  comes  to  him  —  much  indeed  —  from  his  com- 
panions upon  the  street,  and  in  the  circle  of  one's  neighbors,  and 
in  the  processes  of  games  and  amusements;  but  the  interpreta- 
tions are  chiefly  imposed  from  parents  and  immediate  friends. 
Here  are  stirred  the  first  patriotic  impulses  and  a  sense  of  obedience 
to  law  and  respect  for  public  justice ;  or  the  lawlessness  that  makes 
for  disturbance  and  the  exaltation  of  a  selfish  independence.  Pa- 
triotism and  law-abiding  citizenship  root  themselves  in  the  home. 

Whatever  may  be  the  child's  conception  of  work  and  the  em- 
ployment of  time,  tlie  punctual  and  regular  control  of  his  comings 
and  goings,  the  home  initiates  them.  IJabits  and  notions  of  indus- 
try and  order  are  incidents  of  the  hearthstone  life.  Upon  it  rests 
his  understanding  of  their  importance.  The  regulations  of  the 
school  can  at  best  only  emphasize  the  wholesome  lessons  which 
the  home  has  begun  or  correct  and  supplant  loose  habits  concern- 
ing these  matters  which  the  child  has  found  allowance  for  in  the 
homes  and   neighborhood  life  about  him.     Estimates  put  upon 
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labor,  especially  manual  labor,  and  personal  service,  as  to  its  dig- 
nity and  respectability,  are  either  initiated  before  the  child  enters 
school  or  reinforced  by  the  sentiment  of  home  and  friends  simul- 
taneously with  the  formal  lessons  of  the  school. 

It  is  even  more  generally  conceded,  though  not  more  true, 
perhaps,  that  the  home  is  chiefly  responsible  for  fixing  in  these 
years  the  child's  standard  of  moral  discrimination.  Little  ones 
very  early  betray  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  their 
own  interests;  and  their  conception  of  good  and  bad  conduct  and 
right  and  \vrong  doing  and  thinking  comes  primarily  from  tlie 
same  source  —  the  home.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  child 
upon  entering  school  at  six  years  of  age  is  truth-telling  or  honest 
or  pure  in  mind  or  unselfish,  or  that  everyone,  on  the  contrary,  or 
any  considerable  number,  can  be  said  to  reveal  the  opposite 
traits  ;  but  simply  that  whatever  Jie  is  touching  these  things,  he 
is,  chiefly,  because  of  the  service  which  the  home  has  rendered 
him.  The  school  as  a  teacher  of  virtue,  grounds  its  work  upon 
the  lessons  of  the  family.  The  term  home  is  used  here  in  the 
generic  sense,  and  includes  all  kinship  ties  and  the  companionships 
incident  to  the  family  relations.  The  influence  upon  the  child  is 
distinctively  an  education ;  often  it  is  purposed  and  formally  exer- 
cised. That  it  is  sometimes  incidental  only,  does  not  lessen  the 
influence  or  weaken  the  claim  that  it  is  a  most  effective  education. 
It  is  often  unsystematic  and  generally  unconscious ;  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless, a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  many  ways  public  sentiment  has  changed  in  recent  years,  as 
to  the  nature  of  education  also,  not  less  than  as  to  the  means  by 
which  individuals  are  educated.  Of  course  no  one  wishes  to 
depreciate  the  value  and  gracious  influence  of  the  school.  Some 
such  statement  will  need  to  be  repeatedly  made  in  this  series  of 
articles.  It  is  not  that  the  licensed  public  teacher  is  doing  less, 
but  that  other  influences  are  accomplishing  incalculably  more  for 
the  child's  awakening  and  manly  growth  than  is  dreamed  of  by  the 
general  public.  This  educative  service  of  the  home  has  been  noted 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Here  it  is  the  purpose  to  consider 
briefly  the  value  of  play  and  games  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral,  not  less  than  physical  training. 
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A  few  principles  it  may  be  well  to  have  in  mind  as  interpreting 
what  shall  be  said ;  (1)  all  play  is  educative ;  (2)  some  plays  are 
more  fruitful  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  effect  than  others ; 
(3)  this  fact  if  established,  carries  with  it  the  obligation  under 
which  society's  elders  rest  to  direct  the  plays  of  youth,  and 
especially  of  children;  (4)  this,  once  recognized,  made  the  kinder- 
gartens inevitable,  and,  in  time,  other  directed  games. 

All  play  is  educative  primarily  because  all  activity  is  educative. 
Life  is  changed  —  improved  or  ruined  —  through  what  it  does. 
Mind  is  strengthened  or  weakened  through  its  experiences.  It 
cannot  go  on  learning  and  suffering  and  coveting,  and  conquering 
or  failing,  and  remain  the  same.  Play  •is  more  educative  to  the 
average  child  than  is  labor,  to  the  extent  that  the  former  is  more 
spontaneous  and  absorbs  his  interest  in  a  larger  degree.  It  is  a 
natural  means  of  either  expressing  or  satisfying  natural  wants. 
The  cramping  muscle  and  over-full  blood  vessel  regain  their  equi- 
librium through  seemingly  aimless  jumping,  and  swinging,  and 
rolling,  and  throwing ;  through  bodily  contortions  and  incessant 
posturing ;  through  wrestling,  and  fishing,  and  shooting ;  through 
top-spinning,  and  kite-flying,  and  ball-playing ;  through  hammer- 
ing, and  cutting,  and  whittling ;  through  making  toys  and  immak- 
ing  them.  But  it  is  even  so  of  the  mind  also.  It  is  made  by  its 
activities.  Every  love  or  hate  counts  for  something ;  one's  hopes 
and  achievements ;  one's  interests  and  undertakings ;  one's  games 
and  tricks,  and  mischiefs ;  teasing  and  being  teased,  -• —  each  has  its 
value  in  the  summing  up  of  a  life.  But  here  again  what  invites 
the  play  spirit  and  leaves  room  for  spontaneous  interests  and  pur- 
poses, and  takes  into  account  the  ebullitions  of  child  instincts  in 
the  child,  and  has  due  respect  for  the  whims  and  transient  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  his  evident  relish  of  his  personal  accomplish- 
ments and  time-consuming  sport;  is  correspondingly  rich  as  an 
instrument  of  education. 

Games  and  plays  give  one  self-mastery.  The  child  is  to  be 
pitied  whose  experience  for  the  first  ten  years  was  not  chiefly 
through  play.  He  may  learn  the  same  lessons,  or  many  of  them, 
in  after  life  through  study,  but  the  effect  at  best  is  a  borrowed 
one  and  comes  grudgingly.  There  is  a  grace  that  comes  through 
play,  easy,  moderate,  spontaneous  play,  that  is  more  sensible  and 
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generally  available  than  that  of  the  drawmg-room.  It  gives  poise 
and  confidence,  that,  along  with  kindness,  are  the  essence  of  good 
behavior.  Certain  games  cultivate  the  cjosest  attention  and  self- 
possession  ;  such  as  most  kinds  of  ball  for  children  of  every  age, 
tag,  alphabet  and  guessing  games  for  the  younger  ones,  lap  games 
for  those  older ;  prisoner's  base,  basket  ball,  riddle  and  puzzles, 
make  like  contributions.  Most  of  the  so-called  athletic  games  cul- 
tivate the  judgment  and  fix  habits  of  coolness  and  self-control 
evien  under  exasperating  circumstances.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  cooperative  games  and  tests  of  strength  and  skill,  as  bat  ball, 
foot  ball,  tennis,  cricket,  etc.  It  is  less  true  of  jumping,  running, 
bowling  and  the  ordinary  gymnastic  feats.  These  may  train  the 
judgment,  but  they  lack  the  instant  appeal  for  decision  that  comes 
in  combination  with  others.  How  sharp  and  ready  must  be  the 
imagination  in  such  games  as  "buried  cities,"  charades,  conun- 
drums, tableaux,  story-telling,  pantomimes,  what  is  my  thought 
like  ?  yes  and  no,  etc.  Some  games  cultivate  quickness  of  dis- 
crimination, readiness  of  perception.  Such  are  fencing,  the  more 
exciting  forms  of  ball,  five-minute  conversations  (for  older  per- 
sons), drop  the  handkerchief,  buttons,  animal  games,  etc.  Others 
cultivate  reflection,  as  chess ;  or  memory  and  judgment,  as  cards. 
Of  course  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  that,  for  younger  chil- 
dren, the  outdoor  games  are  to  be  preferred;  not  alone  because 
they  take  one  into  the  open  air,  but  also  because  of  the  greater  free- 
dom of  body,  and  a  corresponding  sense  of  freedom  of  mind. 
These  open  air  games,  and,  better  still,  the  plays  of  childhood, 
carry  with  them  usually  a  consciousness  of  opportunity ;  room  for 
choice  and  venture ;  a  chance  for  experiment  and  exploration  and 
discovery,  that  make  the  boy  an  adventurer  at  once.  Here  is  the 
personal  initiative  that  counts  for  so  much  in  later  years.  It  is 
worth  all  encouragement.  The  child  becomes  inventive  and  self- 
helpful,  if  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  with  only  nature  to 
cooperate.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  there  is  much  to  fear  in 
a  stock  of  ready-made  toys.  They  are  too  likely  to  afford  the 
child  simply  passive  amusement.  They  exercise  no  constructive 
faculty ;  nor  the  destructive,  which  is  quite  as  natural.  Most  of 
them  lack  variety,  or  what  is  worse  still,  they  offer  a  ready-made 
variety  that  soon  palls  upon  the  child.     Most  ready-made  toys  are 
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like  sugar-coated  medicines,  and  diluted  lessons  —  the  lesson  is 
ruined  for  a  lesson,  and  the  sweetening  is  so  small  in  amount  as  to 
be  aggravating.  The  interest  in  costly  and  complicated  toys  and 
pictures,  expensive  dolls  and  intricate  machines,  is  transient  and 
artificial.  What  the  player  has  made  himself,  or  can  unmake  and 
re-make,  construct  in  different  ways,  and  use  in  parts  or  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  challenges  the  child's  admiration,  hence  his  resource- 
fulness. Hence  in  the  direction  of  children's  games,  wisdom  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  supplying  an  abundance  of  raw 
materials  of  amusements. 

Of  course  for  different  ages  this  will  vary  greatly.  Speaking 
generally,  and  without  any  intention  of  being  exhaustive,  these 
raw  materials  of  games  will  include  for  boys,  balls,  shooting  and 
other  instruments,  tools,  wood,  canvas,  leather,  thread,  nails,  sand, 
human  and  animal  figures,  paint,  colors,  animal  pets,  etc. ;  for 
girls,  household  articles  in  miniature,  dishes,  fabric  pieces,  sewing 
materials,  paints,  pictures,  scissors  and  clippings,  an  outdoor  cor- 
ner for  playhouse,  opportunities  for  little  lunches  and  "  spreads  " 
and  parties ;  and  for  both  of  them  exercises  that  involve  foresight 
and  planning,  and  an  unhindered  freedom  to  play  games  in  their 
own  way.  In  such  plays  are  rich  possibilities.  To  most  children 
before  ten  years  of  age,  it  means  more  than  books  and  lessons  and 
formal  questioning  and  teachers.  To  the  child  it  is  all  play,  and 
only  play.  In  the  eyes  of  adult  society  —  the  home,  the  public 
and  the  teacher,  it  is,  or  should  be,  purposed  and  carefully 
planned. 

•  Educative  as  these  activities  are,  is  there  any  more  reason  why 
the  state  should  at  public  expense  provide  for  the  future  exercise 
of  its  children  in  the  formal  lessons  of  the  school,  than  through 
the  more  productive,  if  well  directed  exercise,  that  comes  through 
games,  and  free,  generous,  spontaneous  play?  Indeed,  it  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment,  —  the  need  the  state  is 
under  to  provide  for  the  profitable  spending  of  their  leisure  by  the 
unemployed.  Parks  and  pleasure  grounds  and  excursions  and 
open  air  sports  and  country  tours  and  visits  for  the  neglected  chil- 
dren and  laborers  of  the  cities  and  public  free  entertainments  pro- 
vided by  church  and  public  enterprises  are  a  part  of  this  same 
movement.     When  the  time  comes,  as  it  must  in  the  near  future. 
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that  the  public  can  give  its  official  countenance  and  encouragement 
to  real  amusement,  it  will  be  a  support  of  games,  not  because  they 
are  games,  but  because  they  are  educative,  not  because  they  afford 
occupation  for  them  as  children,  but  because  they  cultivate  a 
resourcefulness  and  vigor  of  initiative,  and  a  habit  of  self-enter- 
tainment that  promises  contentment  and  fullness  of  life  during  the 
adult  years. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 

^CHARLOTTE    FISKE    BATES. 

Though  in  their  May  they  drew  so  near, 
These  two  lives  failed  of  meeting ; 

But  now,  their  Indian  summer  here, 
Lo !  heart  to  heart  is  beating ! 

When  Autumn  strikes  full  color-chords, 
And  domes  her  mist  of  glory  ; 

With  rarer  blue  than  June  affords, 
She  utters  Love's  true  story  1 


*  Now  Mme.  Rog^. 
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A  DIAaNOSIS  OF  «  CRIBBINa." 

BT   EDVTARD   P.    BUFFET,    JERSEY   CITY    HEIGHTS,    N.    J. 

DURING  the  past  summer,  as  a  result  of  the  disclosure  of  a 
bad   case  of   cribbing   among   Phillips-Andover  students, 
while  taking  their   examinations   for   Princeton,   the   subject  of 
undergraduate  dishonesty  has  been  freely  ventilated.     It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  evil  complained  of  is  widely  prevalent  among  our 
seats  of  learning.     This  charge  can  be  only  too  easily  confirmed 
from  the  reminiscenses  of  recent  alumni.     WhDe  in  some  schools 
the  student  who  cribs  may  be  exceptional,  there  are  others  where 
he  is  in  the  great  majority,  and  unquestionably  on  an  average 
throughout  he  is  numerous  enough  to  make  a  deplorable  showing. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  agreeable  neither  to  the  moral  optimist 
nor  to  the  parent  who  sends  his  boy  to  college  or  preparatory 
school  hoping  that  the  youth  will  fall  among  uplifting  influences. 
But  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  revelations  of  wide-spread 
frauds  in  adult  affairs  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  expect 
to  find  their  prototype  in  the  realm  of  adolescence.     And,  after  all, 
those  who  know  the  intense  depravity  of  other  sorts  that  exists  in . 
some  of  our  educational  institutions  cannot  but  regard  examina- 
tion-room cheating  as  among  the  lesser  evils.     The  fact  that  it  is 
often  imblushingly  participated  in  by  young  men  of  unimpeachable 
honor  in  other  respects  suggests  that  our  condemnation  ought  to 
be  discriminating,  that  the  trouble  may  be  rather  a  disease  to  be 
studied  and  treated  than  a  crime  to  be  punished  and  suppressed. 
The  "  cribbing  "  evil  is,  in  truth,  a  symptom  of  fundamental  con- 
ditions in  public  morals  and  deserves  careful  thought,  not  only  on 
its   own  account,  but  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  phases  of 
human  nature  which  it  serves  to  manifest. 

The  reason,  as  I  take  it,  why  even  a  right-minded  student  thus 
readily  falls  into  cheating  practices  is,  first,  because  in  his  conduct 
he  has  not  learned  to  stand  alone,  and  second,  because  those  on 
whom  he  leans  rest  themselves  upon  conventional,  rather  than 
upon  basic  principles. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  met  a  boy  who  had  been  carefully 
reared   in    the  nurture   and  admonition   of   his   parents.     Their 
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solicitude  for  his  bodily  safety  had  been  so  great  that,  it  was  said, 
they  had  changed  their  home  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  to 
cross  the  street  car  tracks  on  his  way-  to  school.  Their  moral 
culture  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  once,  after  having  his 
fortune  told  by  some  soothsayer  he  was  greatly  alarmed  because  it 
had  not  specifically  been  stated  that  he  would  never  use  tobacco. 
The  only  flaw  in  these  good  people's  system  of  training  seemed  to 
be  that  they  had  done  his  thinking  for  him.  And  now  they  were 
expecting  before  long  to  turn  him  loose  in  Yale  College  1  What 
ever  became  of  tiie  poor  boy  after  he  got  there  is  an  interesting 
but  sad  theme  to  speculate  upon. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  for  a  less  detailed  supervision  in 
child  culture,  or  for  the  contrary,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
one  of  the  most  rooted  and  perilous  tendencies  in  human  nature  — 
a  disposition  which  requires  rigorous  means  from  the  start  to 
counteract  —  is  the  repugnance  to  accept  personal  responsibility. 
We  are  taught  from  infancy  to  accept  the  word  of  parents,  or  oth- 
ers who  stand  over  us,  in  lieu  of  the  Divine  will,  and  as  a  result, 
we  readily  acquire  the  habit  of  excusing  ourselves  in  courses 
which  our  own  conscience  tells  us  to  be  wrong  by  securing  a  toler- 
ation therein  from  our  human  mentors.  This  habit  lingers  with  us 
through  life,  the  authority  from  which  we  seek  license  being 
shifted  from  our  parents  or  teachers  to  the  consensus  of  reputable 
usage  and  opinion  around  us. 

It  is  hard  indeed  to  be  in  the  right  with  two  or  three.  The 
hardest  part  is  to  make  ourselves  realize  that  we  are  not  of  neces- 
sity in  the  right  when  we  conform  to  the  standards  accepted  in 
our  circle.  By  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will  we  may  assert  our 
individuality  in  some  definite  direction,  being  content  to  be  called 
a  crank,  but  the  human  mind  is  too  small,  and  life  is  too  short  to 
attempt  this  in  many  directions.  Thus,  reformers,  zealots,  striv- 
ers  after  pure  principle,  distinguish  themselves  from  the  mass  of 
mankind  along  one,  or  a  few  lines,  each  living  in  other  respects 
after  the  customs  of  -his  environment.  Let  any  avenue  of  con- 
duct —  no  matter  how  morally  oblique  as  viewed  from  aloft  —  be 
frequented  by  those  who  are  accounted  righteous  and  fe^  average 
wholesome  consciences  thrown  exclusively  in  their  company  will 
have  the  independence  to   turn   aside.     In  national  affairs  most 
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conspicuously,  this  is  ever  recurrently  exemplified.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  well-intentioned  people  are  deficient  in  moral  courage 
as  it  is  that  they  lack  power  to  think  at  variance  with  the  multi- 
tude. 

This  trait  of  character  which  acts  effectively  as  a  whipper-in  to 
low  standards  of  conduct  —  this  craving  to  shirk  independent 
assertion  of  right — is  one  which  deserves  considerate  thought. 
It  is  not  always  a  manifestation  of  carelessness  and  stupid  inertia. 
In  some  natures  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  vivid  emotion.  It 
speaks  out  in  the  cry  for  objective  authority  with  which  so  many 
fine  souls  have  sought  refuge  in  the  Roman  church  and  by  which 
yet  others  exclaim : '"  Would  that  I  could  consistently  be  a  Catho- 
lic and  rest  in  the  word  of  a  spiritual  director,  or  else  an  Atheist 
and  be  bound  by  no  law  but  that  of  obvious  utility."  A  kindred 
feeling  moved  Henri-Fr^d^ric  Amiel  to  complain :  "  All  that  is 
necessary,  providential,  in  short  unimputable,  I  could  bear,  I  think, 
with  some  strength  of  mind.  But  responsibility  mortally  enven- 
oms grief ;  and  as  an  act  is  essentially  voluntary,  therefore  I  act 
as  little  as  possible."  And  again,  "  Responsibility  is  my  invisible 
nightmare."  This  discussion  has  led  us  some  distance  away  from 
classroom  dishonesty,  but  it  has  helped,  I  hope,  to  discover  the 
springs  of  that  emotion,  which  we  all  may  detect  in  ourselves, 
through  which  participation  in  cribbing  or  other  reputable  wrong 
becomes  so  facile. 

But  now  as  to  the  second  part  of  the  explanation ;  how  can  such 
a  rancid  stuff  as  cheating  acquire  good  savor,  even  for  a  body  of 
students  ?  The  reason  is  found  in  our  custom  of  dealing  in  super- 
ficialities when  standardizing  our  conduct.  A  case  from  the  realm 
of  cribbing  itself  may  best  serve  as  illustration.  The  late,  —  no, 
I  will  not  name  him  here,  but  he  was  a  man  than  whose  a  more 
guileless  character  could  scarcely  be  cited  —  when  addressing 
students  was  outspoken  in  denouncing  dishonest  methods  of  work. 

'  Yet  of  this  same  distinguished  lecturer  on  morals  an  incident  is 
related  which,  according  to  my  memory,  is  as  follows :  He  was 
at  one  time  seeking  a  license  to  preach,  and  being  devoid  of  the 

.  requisite  knowledge  in  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  he  evaded  the  inter- 
rogatories of  the  examining  board  by  hiding  the  grammar  in  a 
coal  scuttle.      It  is   possible  that   he  repented   of   this    artifice 
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later  on  —  even  before  his  decease  —  but  I  have  not  heard  that  he 
did  or  that  he  considered  it  anything  wrong.  Perhaps  it  was  not ; 
yet,  like  the  vulgar  "  cribber,"  he  was  seeking  to  secure  a  privil- 
ege that  was  conditional  upon  the  possession  of  knowledge  which 
he  lacked.  This  goes  to  the  essence  of  the  matter.  With  the 
"  cribber's "  glaring  dishonesty,  which  is  incidental,  he  was  not, 
perhaps,  chargeable ;  though  it  is  questionable  whether  his  trick 
did  not  form  a  substantial  equivalent  even  to  this.  Further,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  apparently  he  perpetrated  a  fraud  on  the  Pres- 
bytery by  seducing  its  agents,  the  examining  board,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  laziness,  which  was  too  great  to  find  another 
grammar*.  The  concealment  of  the  book,  moreover,  looks  like  a 
temporary  larceny. 

Of  all  branches  of  ethics  there  is  perhaps  none  so  perplexing  as 
that  of  Truth.  Let  a  mind  begin  to  be  exercised  thereupon  and 
it  is  soon  hopelessly  bewildered.  The  contrast  between  ideal 
principles  and  accredited  standards  of  practice  is  so  glaring  !♦ 
Truth,' as  we  are  wont  to  follow  it,  is  a  tissue  of  casuistry  and 
life  a  constant  effort  to  produce  misleading  impressions  and  bring 
about  results  which  depend  upon  misapprehension,  without  trans- 
gressing certain  technical  veracities  of  speech  which  stand  to  us 
in  place  of  the  pure  essence  of  candor.  Each  different  walk  of 
life  has  its  peculiar  code  of  honor  to  abide  by,  which  is  sufficient 
praise.  The  lawyer  must  be  faithful  to  his  client,  but  he  is 
expected  to  defeat  his  opponent's  claim  by  any  means  short  of 
flagrant  falsehood.  The  politician  shall  accept  no  cash  bribes,  but 
shall  stand  by  his  party  through  right  or  wrong,  and  verily,  he 
will  have  his  reward.  The  newspaper  man  must  make  no  wilful 
misstatements  that  might  subject  him  to  an  action  for  libel,  but  he 
may  perpetrate  harmless  "  fakes  "  if  there  is  not  enough  real  news 
to  fill  up  the  paper.  He  is  not  held  responsible  for  the  lies  he 
prints  in  the  advertising  columns.  The  society  woman  is  boimd 
to  put  courtesy  first  and  truth  second,  third  or  fortieth.  The 
patent  solicitor,  under  the  usages  of  the  patent  office  becomes  a 
suborner  of  perjury.  The  diplomatists  and  the  Wall  Street  men, 
like  other  crooks,  have  ethical  codes  which  are  esteemed  among 
themselves,  notwithst<anding  their  iniquitous  smell  to  heaven.  It 
would  be  hard  t-o  find  any  trade  or  avocation  which  does  not  fur- 
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nish  an  illustration  of  this  conventional  and  false  morality.  The 
evil  is  often  veiled  from  outsiders,  but  the  heart  that  has  been 
brought  in  contact  therewith  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.  Mind, 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  perversions  of  business  conduct  which 
grow  upon  it  as  excrescences  —  such  for  instance,  as  the  enormous 
prevalence  of  "  graft "  in  public  and  private  transactions  —  but  of 
the  evil  that  is  grained  in  its  substance  so  as  to  seem  natural  and 
wholesome.  If  a  man  were  to  lay  aside  the  practice  of  trying  to 
produce  false  impressions  and  strive  to  apply  the  serene  principle 
of  truth  in  all  things,  he  would  land  in  a  madhouse  within 
twenty-four  hours.  A  few  of  us  have  the  candor  to  admit  that 
we  are  living  lives  of  deceit,  while  many  crown  their  falsity  with 
a  denial  of  the  fact.  They  are  a  type  of  hypocrite  numerous  as 
despicable,  and  deadly  to  reformation  as  water  to  fire.  But  per- 
haps, after  all,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  follow  abstract  principles  too 
closely.  Some  moralists  think  not,  and  those  who  think  that  it 
is,  get  abused. 

Truth  and  honesty  with  their  allied  virtues  and  correlative  vices 
are  by  no  means  the  only  coins  of  the  moral  treasury  that  have 
been  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  Caesar  so  that 
they  pass  current  at  a  fictitious  value  even  among  ordinarily  dis- 
cerning people.  But  aside  from  being  the  ones  immediately  con- 
cerned in  regard  to  cribbing,  they  admirably  serve  to  illustrate  the 
paramountcy  of  mere  convention. 

Many  a  student  —  the  average  conscientious  student,  it  might 
almost  be  said  —  views  cribbing  in  a  far  different  light  from  com- 
mon cheating.  "AU  is  fair  in  love  and  war."  He  looks  upon 
his  instructors  as  his  natural  enemies  who  are  out  for  his  aca- 
demic scalp  and  considers  himself  justified  in  adopting  any  means 
to  circumvent  them  short  of  a  breach  of  his  pledged  word.  He 
reasons  that  by  the  precautions  they  take  against  surreptitious 
aids  in  examinations  the  faculty  are  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  his  fitness  for  promotion.  They  set  for  him  a  net  with  meshes 
just  as  small  as  they  think  proper  and  if  the  interstices  are  large 
enough  for  him  to  squeeze  through  it  is  their  fault,  not  his.  The 
fact  that  an  introduction  of  the  "  Honor  System  "  develops  a  latent 
wealth  of  student  trustworthiness  and  minimizes  the  number  of 
"cribbers"    who  hitherto  were  legion,  convincingly  proves  the 
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misapprehension  in  which  the  character  of  cribbing  pure  and  sim- 
ple is  held  by  the  adolescent  mind.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the 
"  Honor  System  "  implies  an  admission  by  the  faculty  that  the  stu- 
dent's notion  was  not  groundless,  and  for  that  reason  resort  to  it 
may  be  unwise.  If  a  man's  moral  acumen  develops  in  later  life 
he  can  look  back  upon  his  undergraduate  self,  after  a  few  years, 
astounded  that  he  could  have  been  so  innocently  deficient  in  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong. 

There  are  grades  and  distinctions  of  dishonest  school  work. 
While  only  a  few  students  will  use  assistance  in  examinations 
against  their  plighted  word,  many  as  has  been  said,  will  otherwise 
sihuggle  helps  into  the  room.  Some,  who  are  too  good  for  this, 
will  thankfully  accept  prompting  in  an  ordinary  recitation  ;  others, 
punctilious  for  the  most  part,  will  copy  work  which  is  to  be  done 
outside  of  the  classroom  and  handed  in  with  no  questions  asked 
about  bona  fide  authorship.  In  the  use  of  "  trots,"  there  are  sun- 
dry moral  hair-splittings.  These  variations  go  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  current  morality  is  based  on  the  letter  rather  than  on  the 
spirit. 

Justice  proverbi^ly  belongs  before  generosity,  but  a  good  many 
people  are  commg  seriously  to  doubt  whether  it  always  ought  to. 
Which  is  preferable ;  honest  invidious  competition  or  dishonest 
friendly  cooperation  ?  Take  a  concrete  case.  Under  the  plan  in 
force  at  a  certain  scientific  school  in  the  East,  there  is  practically 
no  grading  or  awarding  of  relative  honors.  If  a  student  can  keep 
reasonably  clear  of  conditions,  he  graduates.  If  he  fails  to  get 
high  percentages  little  notice  is  taken  of  it,  and  his  shortcomings 
do  not  benefit  his  fellows.  This  opens  the  door  wide  for  the  reci- 
procity system  of  passing  examinations.  Moreover,  the  brilliant 
freak  who  quickly  fills  out  his  paper  unaided  makes  another  copy 
of  it  to  pass  around  the  room  among  his  ill-favored  classmates ; 
the  dunce  who  can  nothing  give,  nevertheless  much  surreptitiously 
receives  from  a  committee  in  the  neighboring  cloak-room. 
Whether  or  not  the  young  men  who  go  from  that  college  will 
make  better  or  worse  citizens  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to 
come  than  if  they  had  spent  their  undergraduate  days  iii  jealous 
rivalry,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.     The  statement  sounds  incontro- 
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vertable,  that  of  two  wrongs  neither  should  be  chosen.     Perhaps 
to  judge  between  them  is  a  misuse  of  thought 

And,  finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  diagnosis  of  cribbing 
as  a  disease  applies  rather  to  the  case  of  the  fairly  conscientious 
few  than  to  that  of  the  boldly  imscrupulous  many.  In  great  part 
it  is  unworthy  of  refined  analysis  and  must  be  attributed,  like 
most  of  the  other  badnesses  of  life,  to  "  cussedness  "  under  provo- 
cation. 


A    VISION. 

B.    W.    DUTCHER,  LA  KB   CITY  MINN. 

Sleeping,  I  dreamed :  I  lived  again 

In  manhood's  prime,  earth^s  vales  above ; 

I  hailed  the  world  with  joy,  as  when 
One  shared  with  me  her  gifts  of  love. 

With  prattling  lips  my  children  twain 

Lisped  through  their  laughter  half  told  words 

In  accents  soft  as  summer  rain 

I  heard  their  voices  mock  the  birds. 

Want's  bitterness  was  mine  no  more ; 

I  saw  ihe  fair  morn,  jewel-set ; 
I  heard  the  brook  its  waters  pour 

Where  stubborn  rocks  the  charges  met. 

But  sleep  was  broken  with  the  light;  — 
I  found  myself,  bent  form  and  gray, 
Changed  by  the  lone  year's  chilling  blight  — 
'     Ashes  the  fruit  of  yesterday  ! 

I  sought  the  church-yard  where  the  stone 
Bore  sacred  names  of  dear  ones  gone ; 

Ah,  then  I  knew  I  walked  alone, 
Bereft  by  reason  of  the  dawn ! 

Give  back  my  dream,  O  night  of  death ! 

Let  me  but  sleep,  and  grant  me  this  — 
To  feel  upon  my  cheek  their  breath. 

To  know  once  more  Love's  fervent  kies ! 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

SARAH   8.    WHITTBLSEY,    PH.  D.,  NEW    UAVEK,    CONN. 

EDUCATION  fits  man  to  live  his  life  and  from  the  conditions, 
the  necessities,  the  opportunities  of  life  we  deduce  what 
the  appropriate  education  shall  l^e,  —  the  endless  variations  in  the 
surroundings  of  individuals  subordinating  themselves  to  a  princi- 
ple of  gi'owth  and  homogeneity  upon  which  we  ground  the  stages 
of  our  system.  The  child  passes  from  the  grammar  school  into 
the  ranks  of  labor,  the  youth  leaves  tiie  high  school  to  enter  upon 
his  business  career,  the  man  graduates  from  college  into  the  pro- 
fessions and  higher  intellectual  pursuits.  Each  educational  stage, 
therefore,  coiTesponds  to  a  distinct  grade  in  the  social  order  and  is 
called  upon  to  prepare  for  its  special  needs. 

In  all  of  these  great  companies,  and  especiallj'  in  the  grammar 
school  and  high  school  grades,  girls  number  quite  as  many  as  do 
boys.  From  the  grammar  school  they  are  merged  into  the  great 
industrial  organization  even  as  their  brothers  are.  From  the  high 
school  a  few  will  enter  business,  some  will  return  as  teachers  to 
the  schools,  many  will  become  mothers  of  another  generation. 
Women  in  industry,  in  business,  as  teachers  preparing  others  to 
enter  the  toil  of  the  world,  as  mothers  who  shall  be  intelligent 
makers  of  homes,  called  to  bring  up  their  children  to  meet  the 
certain  exigencies  of  life !  Women  indeed  in  the  veiy  centre  of 
social  and  economic  relations  I 

When  we  say  therefore,  "  Let  us  consider  women  and  the  studj' 
of  the  social  sciences,"  our  question  cannot  be  limited  to  social 
science  as  a  university  study,  but  must  l>e  taken  as  well  in  its 
broader  relationship  to  the  lives  of  the  great  numl)er  of  women 
who  never  pass  within  the  college  walls.  Surely,  the  girl  who 
must  become  a  self-supporting  wage-earner  should  not  be  sent 
forth  wholly  ignorant  of  the  demands  whicli  tliat  life  will  make 
upon  her  as  producer  and  consumer.  But  in  how  far  can  the 
social  sciences  be  introduced  into  a  grammar  school  curriculum  for 
the  purpose  of  ministering,  through  the  mind  of  the  child,  to  the 
future  needs  of  the  elementary  khid  of  life  that  is  led  by  the 
laborer  ? 
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THE   GRA>LMAR    SCHOOL. 

Take  up  the  grammar  school  curriculum  —  arithmetic,  reading, 
geography  and  history  are  all  grammar  school  studies. 

Aritlimetic  teaches  the  use  of  figures  in  elementary  business 
processes,  buyings  and  sellings,  ^rith  a  conotation  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing;  reading  is  coiTelated  with  the  study  of  literature, 
history,  geography  and  nature.  Continue  the  process.  Let  geog- 
raphy be  not  only  the  location  of  places  and  certam  physical 
formations,  but  further,  a  logically  constructed  study  of  their  effect 
upon  man  and  the  whole  development  of  civilization.  For  exam- 
ple, let  the  child  not  only  learn  the  lines  and  contour  of  these 
New  England  states,  their  chief  cities,  mountains,  rivers  and  prod- 
ucts as  so  many  unattached  facts,  but  let  them  leani  how,  when 
our  forefathers  came  to  these  shores,  the  topography  and  natural 
resources  of  the  country  as  its  basis  deteiinined  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  man's  superstructure.  Let  them,  follow  the  westward 
sweep  of  agriculture,  the  eastern  growth  of  manufacture  with  the 
great  channels  of  transportation  upon  which  it  depends.  In  teach- 
ing the  subject  follow  the  outline  of  the  natural  development  and 
it  will  give  reason  and  coherence  to  the  whole.  It  cannot  fail  to 
give  even  the  child  a  certain  understanding  of  how  present  things 
have  come  to  be,  of  how  man  is  subject  to  the  action  of  natural 
law  and  further,  how  it  is  within  his  power,  through  obedience  to 
law,  to  turn  these  same  crushing  forces  into  his  own  service. 

Similarly,  let  our  study  of  history  be  more  than  a  hingeless  dis- 
sertation upon  political  events,  a  string  of  causeless  wars,  a  cata- 
logue of  heroes :  let  these  be  built  into  the  substantial  framework 
wherein  they  actually  did  stand,  the  framework  of  developing 
social,  economic  and  industrial  conditions.  The  very  forces  that 
made  our  history !  Absolutely  what  right  have  we  to  disregard 
them  in  our  teaching?  Some  say,  "But  the  children  will  not 
understand."  How  then  without  it  ?  Without  it  is  our  history 
intelligible  to  any  one?  In  fact  this  question  touches  just  the 
point  I  am  most  anxious  to  make,  the  necessity  of  a  simplification 
of  study  in  the  preparatory  school. 

It  is  by  a  distinct  tour  de  force  that  the  adult  mind  can  hold  in 
suspension  any  considerable  quantity  of  unattached  items  of  in- 
formation :  unless  the  substance  can  enter  into  chemical  combina- 
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tion  with  the  whole  it  sinks  away  leaving  no  impression  of  its 
former  presence.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  happy  belief  that  the 
minds  of  children  are  differently  constructed,  or  perhaps  just  not 
constructed  at  all,  places  into  which  we  can  throw  all  kinds  of 
useful  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  which  in  later  years  they  will 
themselves  sort  out,  arrange  and  pigeon-hole.  Have  we  never 
sighed  just  a  little  ourselves  over  the  task  bequeathed  to  us  of  dis- 
entangling ideas  from  out  this  mass  ? 

What  is  a  more  natural  question  from  the  child  than  "  Why  ?  " 
Certainly  not  "  What  ?  "  And  is  there  better  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "Why?"  than  the  reason  "Because?"  Build  the  child's 
work  logically.  Make  clear  in  a  simple  way  the  natural  connec- 
tions and  sequences  of  things  in  order  to  give  him  a  basis  of  con- 
nected ideas,  and  to  induce  a  trend  of  mind  toward  logical 
thinking.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  to  much  of  the 
present  method  of  teaching  the  young  is  not  as  to  the  amount  nor 
yet  the  quality  of  the  materials  offered,  but  rather  to  its  higledy- 
pigledyness  of  presentation.  The  treatment  of  geography  and 
histoiy  suggested  would  certainly  require  veiy  little  additional 
material  beyond  that  already  dealt  out  in  these  classes,  but  this 
would  be  builded  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a»  wider  significance. 

Here  is  a  clipping  from  a  recent  school  report  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  two  points  that  I  would  like  to  make,  namely: 
First.  That  there  is  already  a  tendency  to  widen  the  scope  of 
geography  and  history  by  teaching  them  with  a  larger  objective 
than  that  of  the  mere  compilation  of  facts.  Secondly.  That 
these  subjects  are  not  yet  presented  to  the  child  in  an  adequately 
constructed  form. 

"The  objects  of  teaching  geography  are  in  general  four  in 
number. 

First,  —  To  give  the  child  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  location 
and  character  of  certain  important  places  on  the  earth's  surface. 
This  may  be  called  the  practical  value  of  the  subject. 

Second.  —  To  lead  the  child  to  see  that  the  earth  is  adapted  to 
man's  habitation  and  therefore  fitted  by  a  wise  Creator  to  be  man's 
home.     This  may  be  called  the  culture  or  spiritual  value. 

Third.  —  To  show  the  principle  of  the  social  interdependence  of 
men.     This  may  also  be  called  the  culture  and  spiritual  value. 
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Fourth.  —  To  cultivate  the  child's  power  of  observation,  mem- 
ory, reason  and  imagination.  This  may  be  called  the  disciplinary 
value." 

Under  each  of  these  headings  a  number  of  examples  are  given 
to  illustrate  the  treatment.     For  instance,  — 

Fourth.  —  To  cultivate  the  child's  power  of  observation,  mem- 
ory, reason  and  imagination.  For  example,  the  observation  is 
trained  by  noticing  the  changing  position  of  the  rising  and  setting 
sun  from  season  to  season ;  by  classifying  and  naming  the  trees  in 
the  child's  own  neighborhood ;  by  training  the  child  to  read  a 
map.  The  memory  is  trained  by  learning  the  names  of  the  im- 
portant southern  peninsulas  of  Europe  and  the  order  of  the  States 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  reasoning  power  is  trained  by  inferring 
that  snow  is  vapor  in  another  form,  and  by  knowing  how  the  fer- 
tility of  the  Nile  Valley  is  dependent  upon  the  rains  of  equatorial 
Africa ;  by  discovering  that  there  are  four  conditions  favoring  the 
building  of  steamships  on  the  river  Clyde ;  by  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  deficiency  in  rainfall  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  imagination  is  trained  by  observing  the  hills  ajid  streams  in 
the  neighborhood,  by  which  means  the  child  is  assisted  in  imagin- 
ing the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Europe.  By  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions, as  well  as  by  what  he  can  see  in  the  neighborhood,  the  child 
may  imagine  in  part  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  Amazon  Valley, 
and  the  great  wheat  fields  of  Dakota." 

This  significant  paragraph  follows  :  — 

"  Geography,  then,  is  not  only  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface, 
but  a  treatment  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  their  life  as 
afifeeted  by  climate  and  physical  environment.  The  study  should 
possess  a  human  interest,  showing  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man- 
kind and  its  adaptation  to  man's  activities." 

The  criticism  that  I  would  offer  is  upon  the  entire  lack  of  a 
unified  purpose;  the  objects  are  several  and  distinct  while  the 
examples  entered  to  illustrate  the  treatment  are  still  more  of  a 
jumble.  Indeed,  the  whole  has  been  conceived  in  the  back-side- 
foremost  relationship  stated  in  the  last  clause,  the  world's 
"  adaptation  to  man's  activities,"  instead  of  man's  adaptation  to  the 
great  world  order  and  to  the  widely  varied  conditions  in  which  he 
finds  himsell  placed,  —  the  relationship  out  of  which  our  social 
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sciences  have  grown,  the  relationship  of  man  to  his  environment 
and  to  his  fellow  men. 

Beyond  the  reconstruction  of  the  studies  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy as  already  suggested  and  in  fact  in  order  to  give  full  mean- 
ing to  such  reconstruction,  there  must  also  be  added  one  new 
study  in  the  last  year,  —  lessons  in  elementary  economics.  This- 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  the  very  simplest  outline  possible, 
touching  upon  those  things  which  most  intimately  affect  the  lives 
of  laboring  people.  To  be  specific,  I  would  suggest  the  following 
subjects :  — 

Elementary  Economics. 

The  Relation  of  Society  to  Government. 

Production — Offices  of  labor  and  capital  in  industry. 
Simple  treatment  of  wages,  profits  and  prices. 
Competition  and  combination. 

Consumption  and  its  relation  to  production  in  deter- 
mining what  shall  be  produced  and  even  how  it 
it  shall  be  produced. 
Value  and  Waste. 

Status  of  Non-producing  members  of  the  Community. 
Leisure  class,  professional  class,  beggars,  crimhials. 

The  contention  that  such  study  would  be  beyond  the  faculties 
of  grammar  school  children  seems  to  me  an  unfounded  one.  The 
subject  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  abstruse.  It  is  not  all  rent, 
interest  and  taxation.  The  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  involved 
is  actually  no  more  complex  than  that  required  to  solve  tlie  mathe- 
matical problems  with  which  they  already  wrestle,  while  moreover 
the  abounding  illustrations  which  can  be  drawn  from  surroundings 
and  daily  life  familiar  to  the  children  facilitate  explanation  and 
tend  to  fix  the  subject  ui  their  minds  by  the  constantly  recuning 
association  of  ideas.  That  the  children  will  bye-and-bye  foi^et 
something  of  what  has  been  taught  them  is  not  to  be  denied,  — 
tliey  forget  much  geography,  histoiy  and  literature,  all  of  which 
studies  are  nevertheless  considered  essential  to  the  school  curricu- 
lum. I  venture  to  believe  that  the  economic  studies  will  retain  a 
surer  hold  than  these  upon  tlie  minds  of  children  just  because  the 
theories  taught  in  the  schoolroom  do  become  objectified  in  the  life 
of  factory  and  market.  This  very  fact  makes  their  claim  to  recog- 
nition irrefutable. 
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THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Passing  in  our  inquiry  to  the  class-room-  of  the  high  school,  we 
meet  the  larger  needs  of  a  more  advanced  standard  of  life  in  which 
social  and  economic  relations  are  more  complex  and  an  under- 
standing of  them  more  important  than  before.  To  illustrate  ;  sup- 
pose only  that  the  economics  of  production  and  consumption  and 
of  their  relation  to  each  other  were  really  understood  by  the  whole 
generous  people  of  this  great  land,  do  you  think  that  an  associa- 
tion like  that  of  the  Consumers'  League  would  need  to  have 
existence?  Or  again,  do  you  seriously  doubt  that  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  materials,  of  capital  and  energy  in  the  administrar 
tion  of  household  economy  measures  a  sum  that  would  more  than 
feed  all  the  himgry?  But  this  question  of  household  supply  is 
almost  entirely  economic  in  character,  a  question  of  the  relative 
merits  of  systems  of  production  and  distribution,  while  the  prob- 
lem of  household  service  fairly  rivals  the  complexity  of  that  pre- 
sented by  industrial  labor  of  the  day.  The  girl  who  graduates 
from  the  high  scliool  must  indeed  be  more  adequately  fitted  not 
only  for  a  possible  business  career  or  to  enter  the  semi-intellectual 
pursuits,  but  of  paramount  importance  to  cope  with  the  essentially 
economic  problems  of  household  supply  and  service,  and  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  upon  the  mother  and  teacher. 

Of  all  the  subjects  included  under  the  heading,  Social  Sciences, 
the  study  of  economics  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  fundamentally 
important.  I  would  like  to  see  it  not  an  elective  only,  not  a  study 
relegated  to  a  single  department  or  business  course,  but  in  the 
rank  of  a  required  study  for  every  scholar. 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  history,  is  not  a  com- 
prehensive presentation  of  the  evolution  and  influence  of  social 
and  industrial  conditions  especially  desirable  in  the  high  school  ? 
A  woman  who  does  not  know  the  political  histciry  of  her  own 
country,  at  least,  is  considered  ignorant.  Why  is  it  not  equally 
ignorance  when  she  does  not  know  anything  of  the  corresponding 
social,  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  which  actually  brought 
those  events  to  pass?  Ask  your  high  school  girl  what  caused  the 
Revolutionary^  war.  She  \vill  answer,  "  The  taxation  of  tea, 
taxation  without  representation,"  —  an  answer  perfectly^  correct, 
incomplete  and  removed  from  the  fundamental  reasons,  the  eco- 
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nomic  and  social  necessities  which  arose  to  put  in  opposition  the 
interests  of  two  countries  and  which  are  today  recognized  by  his- 
torical students  as  the  causal  forces  of  the  war.  Similariy  in  our 
Civil  War,  beneath  the  question  of  slave  labor  lay  the  opposed 
economic  conditions  of  industry  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
states,  while  the  veiy  outcome  of  the  struggle  wds  determined 
quite  as  largely  by  superior  supply  resources  as  by  force  of  arms. 
President  Hadley  wrote  in  his  book  on  Economics :  — 

"  The  contest  was  decided,  not  by  the  direct  result  of  military 
operations  —  for  if  we  look  at  battles  alone  the  victories  of  the 
South  were  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  North  —  but  by 
the  fact  that  the  North  was  able  to  maintain  her  supplies  of  every 
necessary  article  almost  unimpaired  by  the  stress  of  war,  while  the 
South  was  brought  low  by  continually  increasing  exhaustion.  It 
was  the  disparity  of  industrial  systems  which  decided  the  issue  of 
the  contest."  —  (p.  37.) 

You  object  again,  perhaps,  that  this  would  be  going  into 
abstruse  detail  ?  But  would  not  that  criticism  be  more  justly 
applied  to  history  as  it  is  presented  now,  in  an  almost  endless 
string  of  political  events  for  which  the  basis  and  framework  either 
in'  nature  or  in  logic  is  lamentably  lacking  ?  I  maintain  that  the 
chain  of  reasoning  involved  in  the  suggested  construction  of  his- 
torical studies  would  itself  afford  the  missing  framework  of  logical 
sequences  and  indeed  elucidate  the  whole  subject. 

High  schools  in  general  pay  a  better  attention  to  the  study  of 
Civil  Government  than  to  either  economics  or  industrial  history, 
and  it  is  a  course  of  which  the  importance  is  not  to  be  minimized. 
In  teaching  it,  special  stress  might  appropriately  be  laid  upon 
forms  of  municipal  organization,  -and  comparisons  be  drawn 
between  American  and  English  institutions,  for  our  high  school 
graduates  will  take  interest  in  the  politics  and  enter  the  mechan- 
ism of  municipal  government  some  time  before  they  are  at  all 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  encounter  affairs  of  state.  The  study 
of  constitutional  government  is  simply  the  logical  educational 
accompaniment  of  the  ballot  given  to  American  citizens  and  needs 
to  be  taught  with  breadth  rather  than  minuteness  if  it  is  to  prove 
the  basis  of  an  intelligent  opinion  in  political  questions  of  the  day. 
It  is  especially  in  this  function  of  giving  a  right  point  of  view  in 
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matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  that  the  study  becomes 
important  to  women,  for  they  have  a  part,  a  large  part,  to  play  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  even  upon  issues  of  moment. 

To  recapitulate :  The  outline  of  studies  in  Social  Science  desira- 
ble in  the  high  school  would  b«  the  following :  — 

I.  Economics  —  treated  in  a  more  theoretical  and  comprehen- 
sive way  than  in  the  grammar  grade. 

II.  Social  and  Industrial  Evolution  —  studied  in  connection 
with  history,  either  constructed  as  a  single  course  or  entered  as 
parallel  studies. 

III.  Civics  as  a  study  in  which  a  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  municipal  forms. 

The  practical  question  of  how  these  studies  should  be  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  is  one  for  the  pedagogue  which  we  have  not 
space  to  discuss  here.  Indeed,  such  studies  are  already  in  part 
there,  making  the  problem  not  so  much  one  of  new  insertions  as 
of  developing  a  work  already  begun  and  especially  of  coordinating 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  their  essential  relations. 
Economic  law  underlies  the  social  and  industrial  order,  and  both 
economic  and  social  force§  largely  determine  the  activities  and  lim- 
itations of  government. 

THE   COLLEGE. 

The  college  trains  the  thinkers,  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
society,  those  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  our  per- 
plexing problems,  those  who  bring  from  their  laboratories  new 
resources  to  industrial  life,  guide  to  better  methods  of  work  and 
establish  us  in  soimd  theory.  The  women's  colleges  are  called 
upon  equally  with  those  of  men  to  train  for  intellectual  leader- 
ship. The  miscellaneous  and  special  interests  which  begin  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  women  often  involve  serious  investigations 
that  demand  trained  powers  of  observation  in  distinguishing  cause 
and  effect,  clear  and  logical  thinking  in  the  forecast  of  probabilities 
and  in  the  handling  of  materials  gathered,  and  careful  organiza- 
tion of  working  forces. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  an  essential  difference  in  the  attitude  of  men 
and  of  women  toward  the  social  sciences,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
this  difference  m  attitude  is  one  of  emphasis  rather  tlian  of  kind. 
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We  may  perhaps  most  clearly  distinguish- this  emphasis  as  eco- 
nomic in  the  case  of  men  as  contrasting  against  a  sociological 
emphasis  in  the  studies  of  women. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Both  men  and  women  must  study  theories 
of  production  and  consumption,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  relationships  that  hold  between  labor  and  capital,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, wages  and  price.  The  man  will  study  these  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  market  necessities  of  great  manufactures,  he 
will  study  them  with  reference  to  their  bearings  upon  international 
trade,  tariff  regulations,  etc.  The  woman  will  study  them  in  view 
of  their  action  upon  the  social  order,  the  differentiation  of  classes, 
the  problems  of  woman  and  child  labor,  the  sweating  system,  etc., 
for  all  of  which  she  must  feel  her  own  responsibility  as  a  con- 
sumer. 

What,  then,  does  a  woman  need  to  study  not  only  that  she  may 
acquire  an  intelligent  understanding  of  some  practical  economic 
relations,  of  historical  developments,  of  present  institutions  of 
American  goveniments,  but  filso  that  she  may  further  make  her 
powers  effective  in  educational  and  philanthropic  questions  and  in 
the  social  and  civic  reform  movements  upon  which  she  has  already 
entered  ? 

Let  me  venture  to  sketch  the  outline  of  a  curriculum  in  order 
at  least  to  place  the  discussion  upon  definite  ground. 

I  have  laid  special  stress  upon  the  appropriateness  of  a  socio- 
logical trend  of  study  for  women,  yet  the  first  and  most  important 
course  on  bur  list  must  l)e  one  in  pure  economics,  and  this  for  the 
reason  already  given  above,  that  the  economic  necessities  are  in 
fact  the  great  social  forces  which  direct  the  course  and  develop- 
ment of  civilization.  The  study  of  Sociology  alone  would  leave 
our  graduate  totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  very  problems  it 
presents.  In  fact  the  particular  office  of  Sociology  proper  is  this 
presentation  of  the  problem  —  of  the  present  social  situation  and 
whence  and  how  it  has  developed.  Economic  law  furnishes  the 
weapon  of  attack.  These  supplementary  courses,  therefore,  in  the 
woman's  college  especially  need  to  be  ttiught  imd  studied  with  full 
miderstanding  of  their  important  relationship  and  of  their  position 
as  basis  for  the  whole  superstructure  of  courses  in  the  social  sci- 
ences.    Tlie  study  of  Industrial  History,  as  that  side  of  the  social 
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order  most  intimately  connected  with  economics  and  most  clearly 
illustrating  the  action  of  economic  forces  should  logically  follow- 
closely  upon  the  theoretical  study,  while  this,  if  it  does  not  actu- 
ally necessitate  a  detailed  study  of  the  history  and  influence  of 
economic  doctrines  and  theories  would  certainly  be  much  more 
complete  and  comprehensible  from  the  intellectual  standpoint.  If 
we  insist  upon  being  entirely  practical  there  is  another  study  which 
immediately  clamors  for  attention,  and  this  probably  the  very  dry- 
est  and  must  shunned  of  all,  especially  by  women.  It  is  the  study 
of  statistics.  Yet  in  her  investigations  into  almost  any  question 
of  the  day  the  student  can  hardly  avoid  reference  to  them  and 
may  well  congratulate  herself  if  she  is'  not  called  upon  to  go  out 
and  collect  the  data  and  formulate  them  for  herself.  And  what  mis- 
chief can  be  done  and  what  erroneous  statements  be  proved  to  the 
credulous  by  an  illegitimate  use  of  statistical  tables  or  by  the  subtle 
delusions  of  percentages.  The  economist  must  face  the  drudgery 
of  a  course  in  at  least  elementary  statistics. 

The  course  in  General  Sociology  equally  with  that  iix  economics 
leads  up  to  a  study  which  in  consequence  of  the  relationship  we 
have  come  to  term  Social  Economics.  This  treats  of  present  insti- 
tutions and  of  methods  of  meeting  both  the  nomml  human  needs 
of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  etc.,  and  of  the  abnormal 
developments  of  delinquent,  defective,  and  dependent  classes  in 
the  community.  Beyond  this  again  in  further  specialization,  it 
would  certainly  be  desirable  to  offer  a  course  upon  American  Social 
Conditions  involving  the  negro  and  immigration  problems,  ques- 
tions of  concentration  of  urban  population,  poor  relief,  labor  con- 
ditions, and  other  subjects ;  f urthennore,  a  course  upon  the  Labor 
System  and  the  theories  of  payment,  cooperation,  profit-sharing, 
strikes,  arbitration,  labor,  legislation,  and  so  on,  since  such  courses 
would  deal  directly  with  subjects  that  already  enlist  the  interest 
and  active  effort  of  growing  numbers  of  women. 

Must  we  not  also  add  anotlier  group  of  courses  that  would  treat 
in  some  detail  of  municipal  and  of  constitutional  government  with 
the  attendant  problems  of  administration  ?  For  whether  we  wish 
to  recognize  a  question  of  woman's  suffrage  or  not  in  so  doing, 
there  remain  convincing  reasons  why  the  study  of  civics  is  impor- 
tant to  many  women,  witness  their  attention  to  matters  of  local 
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and  state  government  as  evinced  in  the  activities  of   civic  clubs 

and  civil  service  reform  committees  which  are  springing  up  in  all 

of  our  large   cities.     Certainly  such   undertakings   demand   the 

guidance  of  trained  and  disciplined  minds. 

I  have  not  mentioned  public  finance,  banking  or  international 

trade  as  independent  studies,  but  to  be  candid  about  them,  while 
they  appear  of  very  consideirable  importance  in  the  curricula  of 

men's  colleges,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  of  little  practical  value  in 
those  of  women,  except  to  the  teacher  or  professional  economist. 
Would  not  the  substitution  for  public  finance  of  a  course  such  as 
that  lately  offered  at  Wellesley  under  the  title  Economics  11 
—  Business  Methods  and  Business  Law,  a  course  that  deals  prin- 
cipally with  those  business  processes  which  every  property-owning 
woman  ought  to  understand,  be  both  practical  and  appropriate? 
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HISTORY  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

EDWARD  MCM AHON,    BERKELEY,   CALIFORNIA. 

MAN'S  life  on  this  planet  is  made  up  of  two  classes  of  activi- 
ties, viz:  Those  pertaining  to  his  individual  wants, 
and  those  pertaining  to  his  social  life.  The  first  group  has  to  do 
with  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  perpetuation  of  his  species,  and 
the  protection  of  his  home.  In  this  capacity  man  may  be  called 
a  bread-winner. 

The  other  or  social  side  of  his  life  is  made  up  of  those  activities 
through  which  his  relations  to  his  fellows  are  maintained.  They 
have  to  do  with  the.  perpetuation  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  the  upbuilding  of  the  school,  the  church  and  the  state. 

It  may  possibly  be  asked,  "  Why  teach  history  in  our  schools  ?  " 
Fii-st,  because  it  is  a  practical  study.  This  is  an  age  of  practical 
men  and  women ;  an  age,  when  to  be  impractical,  is  to  be  an  out- 
cast. History  has  to  do  with  the  activities  of  social  man.  It 
compasses  the  whole  sphere  of  man's  activity.  Its  scope  compre- 
hends the  workings  of  the  intellect,  the  feelings  and  the  will,  and 
all  of  man's  social  life  is  governed  by  law.  To  uncover  and  lay 
bare  these  laws  and  admit  their  application  to  new  problems  is  the 
first  and  foremost  reason  why  history  should  be  studied. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  history,  however  poorly  taught, 
is  a  drill  in  memory  work,  but  it  m^y  have  a  far  greater  value  as 
a  discipline  of  the  imagination.  History  is  essentially  a  man- 
featuring  study,  and  those  who  find  in  it  nothing  more  than  diy 
and  disintegrated  facts  have  lost  its  most  charming  side.  Prop- 
erly presented,  it  reveals  to  the  mind's  eye  the  whole  move^nent 
of  man's  life  in  city,  state  or  nation,  or  some  selected  field  of  that 
movement.  Who  of  us  can  attentively  read  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  or  Arnold  at  Saratoga,  and  not  vigor- 
ously use  the  imagination.  Or,  to  illustrate  from  other  fields, 
what  to  us  are  the  Reign  of  Terror  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  without  the  play  of  imagination. 

Further,  analysis  must  reveal  to  us  the  complexity  of  history. 
Its  fantastically  woven  facts  must  be  separated  and  weighed  in  the 
light  of  humanity  before  history  can  be  understood.     These  facts 
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studied  in  their  relation  to  cause  and  effect  form  a  noble  exercise 
for  the  logical  powers.  Moreover  History  borders  very  closely  on 
Political  Economy  and  draws  many  of  its  conclusions  from  that 
science,  and  no  one  will  affirm  that  vigorous  thinking  is  not  re- 
quired there. 

With  advanced  students  many  important  lines  of  thought  can 
be  opened  from  the  lesson  in  History :  the  early  history  of  paper 
money ;  the  State  and  United  States  banks ;  the  development  of 
manufactures  and  the  influence  of  the  tariff,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  readily  suggest  themselves? 

It  is  really  suiprising  how  readily  even  young  minds,  free  from 
prejudice  and  partisanship,  take  hold  of  the  ^knottiest  problems  if 
the  way  is  carefully  paved  to  them.  No  student  who  has 
been  given  anything  like  a  fair  start  in  history  will  ever  be  the 
same  hidebound  partisan  he  otherwise  might  have  been.  History 
properly  taught  liberalizes  the  mind  and  forces  it  from  prejudice, 
narrowness  and  selfishness. 

The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  the  historj^  he  teaches  is  not 
made  up  of  the  non-essentials  of  camp  and  court.  The  author  of 
the  text-book  uses  his  judgment  as  to  the  essentials,  but  the 
teacher  must  supplement  the  author's  w^ork,  adding  where  needed 
and  perhaps  also  winnowing  out  the  gi^ain  from  the  chaff.  We 
all,  perhaps,  recall  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  severe  criticism  of  his- 
tory as  taught  in  his  day,  but  we  mast  not  forget  tliat  even  non- 
important  details  have  their  use  in  history.  Would  the  writiiigs 
of  Macaulay  or  McMaster  carry  the  same  conviction  if  deprived 
of  the  many  little  points  that  give  color  and  life  to  the  story  ? 

Perhaps  no  two  teachers  teach  the  same  number  of  facts  or  dis- 
cuss them  in  the  same  w^ay,  and  many  helpful  suggestions  may  be 
obtained  by  covering  the  same  ground  with  two  or  more  texts. 

With  smaller  children  the  facts  must  be  sufficiently  concrete  to 
appeal  to  them.  They  can  more  readily  grasp  those  that  occur 
near  home,  and  the  first  lessons  should  be  about  things  the  child 
sees  or  hears  discussed  at  home.  Even  the  daily  or  weekly  papers 
may  suggest  many  things  that  may  be  brought  into  the  history 
class.  Perhaps  many  will  object  to  the  "  dailies  "  because  of  their 
"  yellowness,"  but  I  tliink  it  a  fact  that  children  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  or  hear  discussed  the  contents  of  the  "  daily  "  will 
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comprehend  many  things  that  have  no  meaning  to  the  others.  I 
am  convinced  that  nowhere  will  a  student  of  history  get  a  better 
idea  of  the  "  game  of  politics  "  with  all  its  "  trusts  "  and  "  log- 
rqlling  "  than  in  the  daily  papers.  I  grant  he  will  not  have  as  high 
conception  of  his  fellow-men,  but  after  all  of  what  value  are  ideals 
bom  of  ignorance  ?  And  is  it  better  that  he  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  world  as  it  is  until  he  passes  from  mider  our  guidance  and 
influence  ? 

It  is  a  fundamental  theoiy  underlying  our  government  that 
there  is  no  governing  class,  nor  shall  there  be.  We  have  in  a 
measure  thrown  aside  the  theory  that  the  ages  before  us  have 
handed  down,  viz :  that  only  those  who  are  suthciently  educated 
and  qualified  by  the  possession  of  property  shall  be  entitled  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  the  state.  We  have  gone,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  to  the  other  extreme,  and,  if  we  have  not  said  so,  we  have 
acted  on  the  principle  that  every  man,  irrespective  of  his  knowl- 
edgje,  training  or  inclination,  is  perfectly  competent  to  cast  his 
ballot  as  he  s6es  fit. 

We  look  around  us  in  the  economic  world  and  we  see  on  every 
hand  the  specialization  which  the  division  of  labor  and  the  mtro- 
duction  of  machinerj'  makes  possible  and  necessary.  We  are  not 
content  that  a  man  shall  be  a  bootmaker,  but  we  divide  the  busi- 
ness up  into  some  20-odd  occupations  and  assign  a  man  to  each. 
In  the  pedagogical  world  we  do  the  same,  and  in  no  first-class 
schools  do  we  find  anyone  professing  to  teach  the  whole  curri- 
culum. The  division  and  redivision  of  the  branches  of  medicine 
and  law  are  also  in  point.  Yet  in  strange  contrast  to  all  this  we 
make  the  business  of  politics,  the  business  of  shaping  the  policy 
of  the  States,  and  incidentally  the  lines  along  which  humanity 
shall  develop  —  I  say  we  make  this  the  business  of  everybody. 
We  assume,  in  theory  at  least,  that  eveiy  man  is  honest,  disinter- 
ested, patriotic,  and  a  political  expert ;  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
have  his  opinion  and  say  on  all  political  affairs.  We  have,  in 
theory  at  least,  not  only  said  that  ignorance  and  dishonesty  are  no 
disqualifications,  but  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  we  considered  them 
just  the  kind  of  qualifications  we  have  demanded  of  those  we 
place  in  our  representative  bodies. 
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Does  it  not  seem  then  that,  in  order  for  our  government  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  realization  of  its  aims,  we  must  lay  especial  emphasis 
on  those  studies  that  fit  students  for  the  practical  afiFairs  of  a  citi- 
zen's life  ?  The  vast  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  do  not  reach 
the  high  school,  and  something  should  be  done  for  them  in  the  way 
of  political  education.  We  cannot  work  out  the  best  results  in  a 
political  way  unless  every  individual  in  the  community  becomes 
thoroughly  and  profoundly  interested  in  political  questions.  Men 
give  their  time  and  thought  only  to  that  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, and  few  men  become  interested  in  that  of  which  they  are 
ignorant. 

Education  in  history  will  lift  the  individual  man  or  woman  out 
of  the  narrow  grind  of  routine  duties  so  characteristic  of  ordinaiy 
life ;  lift  them  up  into  the  larger  sphere  of  communion  with  the 
great  thoughts  that  have  made  our  world  for  us,  and  with  those 
larger  thoughts  that  have  made  the  universe  in  which  we  live. 

I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  method.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  much  valuable  time  is  spent  on  method  when  the  teacher  has 
nothing  to  teach  but  the  method.  A  good  deal  more  time  spent 
on  getting  the  subject  matter  thoroughly  in  hand  would  not 
harass  us  so  sorely  for  a  method. 

The  text-book  is  not  so  important  as  many  seem  to  think.  A 
text-book  is  one  man's  idea  of  proportion,  and  this  is  an  age  of 
many  ideas.  No  teacher  should  make  blind  hero- worshippers  of 
his  history  students.  I-^ead  them  to  see  that  there  are  at  least  two 
sides  to  every  question.  Give  tliem  as  many  points  of  view  as 
possible,  and  teach  them  to  discriminate  the  good  and  true  from 
the  false.  A  teacher  who  can  not  do  good  work  because  the  text 
is  poor  ought  to  quit  the  profession. 

The  question  of  the  teacher's  qualifications  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult.  The  high  schools  that  can  employ  specialists  in  the 
different  lines  of  work  have  very  largely  covered  this  difficulty, 
but  it  still  remains  for  the  smaller  village  and  country  schools. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  about  reading  circles,  nature  study, 
raising  grade  of  certificates,  and  the  dozen  and  one  other  things 
the  teacher  must  look  to,  it  seems  hard  to  insist  on  better  prepara- 
tion in  history.  Still  I  believe  it  must  come.  I  feel  confident  that 
no  very  marked  improvements  will  come  until  our  high  schools  and 
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normal  schools  see  fit  to  employ  teachers  of   history  who  are 
specialists  in  that  line  of  work. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  remarked,  "  It  would  be  as  sensible  for 
schools  to  employ  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  to  teach  reading,  or  to 
ask  a  Cherokee  to  teach  Latin,  as  to  depend  for  the  teaching  of 
histoiy  on  persons  who  have  not  had  special  training  in  histoiy." 
The  Committee,  probably,   overstates   the  case,  and  still   if  all 
teachers  of  history  could  ba  brought  under  a  trained  teacher  of 
history  and  made  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  importance  of-  his- 
tory and  its  kindred  subjects,  what  a*  marked  change  would  at  once 
manifest  itself.     If  we  wish  to  make  history  our  guide ;  if  we  seek 
to  interpret  the  acts  of  today  in  the  light  of  those  of  yesterday  and 
do  justice,  we  must  know  something  of  what  economic  justice  is. 
There  is  nothing  absolutely  static  in  this  world,  so  far  as    we 
know.     The  law  of  motion  is  all  pervading,  and  to  know  what  the 
conditions  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  to  decide  justly  between 
man  and  man  under  then  existing  conditions  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  as  competent  under  changed  conditions,  unless  we  have 
followed  those  changes.     More  than  that,  the  political  economy  of 
the  past  has  dealt  largely  with  wealth  production.     That  of  today 
has  to  face  the  problem  of  wealth  distribution.     The  generations 
of  the  past  have  labored  to  build  a  mighty  n^gine,  and  to   our 
hands  has  fallen  the  task  of  controlling  it.     From  this  it  is  readily 
seen  that  more  work  is  demauded  of  the  intelligent  teacher  of 
history  than  any  but  a  history  specialist  can  devote  to  it.     The 
day  must  soon  pass  w^hen  history  is  stuffed  into  any  corner  of  the 
programme  and  assigned  to  any  teacher  who  has  not  sufficient 
other  work. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  few  words  regarding  civic  duty  and 
patriotism.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  popular  iiotion  that  only  he 
who  fights  in  battle  for  a  country  is  a  patriot.  I  am  convinced 
that  "peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,"  and 
that  it  may,  and  often  does,  happen  that  those  who  oppose  a  War  * 
are  as  patriotic  as  those  who  clamor  for  a  chance  to  enlist.  There 
is  much  of  truth  in  Beecher's  statement  that  it  is  nothing  to  die 
for  a  cause,  but  that  it  really  means  something  to  live  for  it. 
Patriotism  is  not  alone  love  of  country,  but  love  of  liberty,  of 
justice,  and  of  right,  and  the  patriot  is  he  who  does  what  he  can 
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to  perpetuate  justice  and  liberty.  To  insist  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  state  shall  be  strong  against  injustice ;  that  it  sliall 
be  well  and  wisely  governed,  and,  therefore,  peaceful  and  con- 
tented ;  to  be  ready  always  to  render  her  our  best  service  at  what- 
ever cost  to  ourselves,  this  is  really  patriotism.  To  attend  prima- 
ries and  conventions,  to  study  the  questions  before  the  people  at 
election,  to  be  well  informed  on  the  candidates  and  issues,  to  hunt 
out  careless  voters,  and  lastly  to  cast  an  honest  ballot,  may  not  be 
as  awe-inspiring,  but  is  just  as  patriotic  as  marching  up  the  steeps 
of  San  Juan  with  the  Rough  Riders.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
one  iota  from  the  glory  of  our  army  and  navy  boys,  but  I  think  I 
am  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  there  were  thousands  of  men  in 
the  Spanish- American  war  who  were  willing  to  be  marched  iagainst 
the  Spanish  batteries,  but  who  did  not  have  the  manly  courage  and 
moral  fibre  necessary  to  put  principle  above  party,  or  take  the 
necessar}'  pains  through  perhaps  months  of  toil  to  see  that  their 
community  was  better  governed  by  virtue  of  their  living  in  it. 

That  man  who  blindly  votes  for  machine  candidates  and  cor- 
rupt bosses  is  no  patriot,  though  he  may  have  enlisted  a  dozen 
times.  What  we  need  today  is  more  stay-at-home  patriots  —  pat- 
riots who  are  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  their  responsibility 
to  their  fellows.  We  need  far  more  patriots  in  the  "  canned  beef '' 
business  than  we  do  in  the  army.  This  is  the  kind  of  patriotism 
the  teacher  must  teach,  and  the  open  door  to  it  is  through  histor}'. 

It  is  hardly  necespary  to  point  out  the  shameless  betrayals  of 
trusts  in  city,  state  and  nation,  and  the  outrageous  exploitation  of 
the  weak  and  unfortunate  by  the  strong  and  unscrupulous  to 
prove  that  we  need  a  stronger  sense  of  civic  duty. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  peril  of  democracies,  and  we  know 
that  ignorance  is  the  peril  of  democracies.  Let  us  then  insist 
that  our  democracy  be  rescued  from  its  peril  by  emphasizing  those 
studies  wliicli  strengthen  our  sense  of  civic  duty  and  make  our 
knowledge  of  civic  relations  more  ample  and  thorough. 
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EDITORIAL. 

IT  is  confidently  expected  now  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  £.  A.  will  hold  its  1908  meet- 
ing in  Cincinnati.  Because  of  the  Mardi  Gras  the  New  Orleans 
authorities  were  not  able  to  assure  the  department  of  the  needed  facili- 
ties for  the  usual  date,  and  asked  to  be  released  from  their  obligations. 
Cincinnati  will  welcome  the  members  of  this  body  of  school  men  and 
women  cordially.  The  General  Association  held  its,  second  meeting  in 
Cincinnati ;  the  Department  of  Superintendence  has,  we  believe,  never 
met  there.  The  location  of  the  city  and  its  numerous  and  convenient 
railroad  connections  make  it  easily  accessible  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.     The  February  meeting  of  1903  should  be  a  large  one. 

WE  note  that  not  a  few  educational  editors  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  seek,  and  are  inclined  to  ^^  push  it  along,"  with 
or  without  credit.  Our  article  by  Inspector  James  L.  Hughes  in  April 
Educatiok  has  been  widely  copied.  The  latest  instance  we  have 
noticed  is  the  reproduction  of  the  article  entire  by  the  Indian  Journal 
of  Education,  of  Madras,  India,  —  without  a  scrap  of  credit  being 
given  to  Education.  We  think  the  code  of  ethics  among  those  who 
stand  before  the  world  as  educators  of  the  educators  ought  to  be 
strictly  maintained  whether  in  the  United  States  or  India. 

THERE  have  been  received  recently.  Vols.  X.  and  XL,  of  a  specia 
Report  by  Dr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  on  Education  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  made  to  the  English  Parliament,  and  bearing  date 
1902.  Volume  I.  contains  fifteen  papers  with  an  introduction  upon 
*'  A  Study  of  American  Education"  of  importance  to  English  readers, 
by  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  LL.  D. ;  one  on  Moral  Education,  by  H.  This- 
tleton  Mark,  Master  of  Method,  Owens  College ;  one  upon  the  Consti-  * 
tution  of'City  School  Systems  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bow- 
ley,  of  Trinity  College ;  a  series  of  statements  upon  the  systems  of 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul;  a  discussion  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  elaborate  consideration  of  Nature  Study,  as  practised 
in  thife  country.  Volume  11.  presents  a  dozen  separate  reports  upon 
important  educational  and  school  topics,  including  the  High  School  cur- 
riculum, a  comparison  of  English  and  American  High  Schools,  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Education,   German  and  American  Universitie 
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and  University  life,  the  education  of  the  Colored  Race,  etc.  Both  vol-' 
umes  are  rich  in  suggestion  to  American  Teachers.  The  discussions  are 
dignified  and  scholarly.  They  will  afford  to  most  people  a  new  point  of 
view,  and  furnish  abundant  opportunity  for  helpful  comparisons.  The 
chapters  on  Education  and  Industry  are  particularly  valuable.  The  nine 
preceding  volumes  of  this  series  cover  the  educational  systems,  methods 
and  ideals,  in  more  or  less  of  detail,  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
English  Colonies,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  other  German  States,  France, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  etc.  Two  of  the  Reports  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  school  elementary 
and  secondary  branches.  The  entire  series  is  such  in  both  scope  and 
character  as  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  any  pedagogical  library. 

THE  recently  issued  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  con- 
tains about  sixty-four  pages  on  Commercial  Education  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  There  are  many  items  of  interest 
and  suggestion  to  the  student  of  affairs  as  well  as  to  those  immediately 
interested  in  commercial  education.  In  the  American  section  of  this 
report  are  noted,  first,  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  of  sec- 
ondary schools  offering  full  Commercial  Courses,  and  in  the  number  of 
separate  Commercial  High  Schools  and  University  departments  of  Com- 
mercial administration  and  finance.  High  Schools  and  Colleges  had 
less  than  twenty-Hive  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  business  studies  in 
1890,  while  in  1900  they  had  almost  fifty-two  per  cent.  In  the  latter 
year  there  were  68,890  pursuing  commercial  studies  in  the  public  High 
Schools,  a  gain  of  342  per  cent.  As  announced,  the  purpose  of  the 
courses  in  commerce  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  is  to  prepare  men 
for  the  modern  forms  of  business  and  for  consular,  diplomatic  or  other 
service  in  which  knowledge  of  business  is  essential  to  a  successful 
career.  The  Courses  as  outlined  demonstrate  their  ability  to  meet  all 
these  "requirements.**  In  the  account  of  foreign  movements  in  com- 
mercial education,  the  most  notable  feature  is  the  awakening  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  need  for  systematic  commercial  training.  When,  as  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  saw  that  his  ofiSce  was  full  of  Germans, 
because  of  the  incompetency  of  the  English  clerks  through  lack  of  pre- 
paration, even  the  slow-moving  British  began  to  make  some  provision 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  The  report  of  Sidney  Webb,  of  the 
London  County  Council  on  the  development  of  Commercial  education 
in  London,  is  a  masterly  presentation  both  of  the  deficiencies  and  pro- 
posed and  partly  adopted  remedies  in  respect  to  commercial  training. 
He  makes  it  clear  that  a  commercial  curriculum  should  not  be  made  up 
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of  *  ^  shorthand  and  bookkeeping,  or  the  playing  at  commercial  transac- 
tions/' but  insists  that  most  of  the  work  offered  be  such  as  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  offices  and  counting  houses.  He  attributes  to  the  recent 
great  development  of  economic  teaching,  the  increased  desire  for  a  bet- 
ter  system  of  commercial  education.  The  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science  —  a  high  school  of  commerce  —  the  organization 
of  the  British  Library  of  Political  Science,  and  the  recognition,  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  University  of  London,  of  commercial  education 
as  a  subject  of  University  study,  are  three  leading  factors  in  London's 
advance  in  this  neglected  field.  United  States  Consul  Fleming  reports 
results  of  the  investigations  of  a  select  committee  from  the  Edinburgh 
Merchant  Company  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Leith  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  Commercial  Education  in  Scotland.  This  committee 
recommends :  — 

1 .  That  the  teaching  of  geography,  history  and  arithmetic  in  public 
schools  have  a  commercial  application. 

2.  The  better  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages. 

8.     The  establishment  of  Commercial  faculties  in  the  Universities. 

One  feature  of  the  Higher  Institution  for  Oriental  Commerce  at  Buda 
Pestb  calls  for  special  mention,  that  is  the  annual  journies  and  voyages 
into  oriental  countries  to  study  the  state  and  methods  of  export  and 
other  things  necessary  for  thorough  men  of  commerce  and  for  consuls. 
The  entire  cost  is  paid  by  the  State.  Consular  Agent  E.  L.  Harris 
gives  an  interesting  report  on  Commercial  Education  in  Saxony,  the 
first  of  German  states  in  this  work ;  organized  and  still  largely  sup 
ported  by  the  Merchant  Unions,  they  are  supervised  and  inspected  by 
government  authority.  Many  of  the  students  are  apprenticed  to  local 
merchants,  and  spend  part  of  each  day  with  them.  Facility  in  the  use 
of  modern  languages  is  a  leading  feature  of  their  work.  It  is  in  this 
kingdom  that  the  great  commercial  University  of  Leipsic  is  located. 

President  Hadley's  address  on  "How  can  the  business  man  of  the 
future  be  best  educated  ? "  forms  a  marked  feature  of  the  report,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  suggestive  guide  when  considering  courses  of  study 
or  aims  in  commercial  education.  He  says,  "  We  have  got  to  train 
men  who  shall  see  which  ar^  the  large  things  to  attend  to,  to  understand 
oi^auization,  to  understand  division  of  labor  in  its  broad  sense,  to 
understand  the  opportunities  which  lie  before  them,  and  to  select  those 
opportunities  for  which  they  are  fitted."  The  report  throughout  is  a 
readable,  suggestive  and  timely  one. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND THE   EDUCATION   BILL. 

The  interest  in  the  government  education  bill  extends  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  those  engaged  directly  in  the  conduct  of  bchools.  It  is  the 
paramounf  political  issue  of  tiie  hour,  for  upon  its  passage  hangs  the 
fate  of  a  ministry  and  possibly  that  of  the  party  in  power.  As 
the  further  progress'of  the  bill  is  delayed  until  the  reopening  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  moment  is  opportune  for  considering  its  status  at  the  time  of 
adjournment.  As  explained  in  a  previous  brief  outline  of  the  measure 
in  these  columns  (Education,  May,  p.  577),  its  avowed  purpose  is  to 
rid  educational  administration  of  the  friction  and  waste  due  to  the 
multiplicity  of  local  authorities,  and  to  increase  public  control  of  the 
agencies  of  secondary  education.  These  purposes  commend  themselves 
to  all  parties ;  opposition  to  the  measure  is  excited  solely  by  the  means 
proposed  for  their  accomplishment.  To  unify  administration  the  exist- 
ing school  boards  are  abolished  by  the  bill  and  local  authority  respect- 
ing education  confided  to  the  county  councils ;  by  an  amendment 
boroughs  having  a  population  above  10,000  and  urban  districts  having 
a  population  above  20,000,  are  recognized  as  independent  authorities. 
With  this  concession  to  ,the  great  centres  of  population,  Clause  I.  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  271  to  102  and  thus,  the  elected  school  boards 
with  their  splendid  record  have  become  as  it  seems,  past  history. 

But  the  principle  of  unity  thus  apparently  established  was  at  once 
violated  by  an  amendment  to  Clause  III.  pertaining  to  secondary 
education.  This  amendment  hastily  carried,  allows  all  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  areas  irrespective  of  population,  to  raise  money  for 
secondary  education  the  rate  of  tax  for  the  purpose  being  limited  to  a 
penny  in  the  pound.  According  to  the  ''  Daily  News  "  this  ''  adds  about 
850  new  units  of  organization  to  the  educational  world  to  deal  with  the 
large  and  serious  work  associated  with  higher  instruction." 

This  reversal  of  the  great  principle  of  the  measure  gives  color  to  the 
contention  that  the  bill  is  a  mere  pretence  for  the  full  state  endowment 
of  church  schools,  a  *' Bishop's  Bill"  as  it  is  derisively  termed.  The 
opinion  has  been  steadily  strengthened  by  the  care  shown  throughout 
the  proceeding  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  church  schools. 

The  excitement  culminated  over  Clause  VII.  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  elementary  schools,  that  is  to  the  managers  that  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  councils.  As  regards  denominational  schools  the 
government  scheme  is  to  give  six  managers  to  tach  school  or  group  of 
schools  of  this  class.  Of  these  six,  four  are  to  represent  the  denomi- 
nation and  two  the  public.  The  proportion  is  denounced  even  by 
supporters  of  the  ministry,  and  although  it  has  been  carried  in  the 
committee,  will  be  fought  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  a  virtual  surrender 
of  the  principle  of  public  control  over  the  expenditure  of  public  money, 
a  principle  dear  to  the  soul  of  the  average  Englishman. 
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The  press  teems  with  spirited  exposures  of  the  pretences  of  the 
measure,  and  even  the  '^Times''  has  opened  its  columns  to  criticisms 
of  its  short  comings.  More  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  defeated  in  three  bye-elections  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  bill  was  introduced.  In  Leeds  a  conservative  majority  of 
long  standing  was  converted  into  a  Liberal  majority,  and  a  seat  has 
been  lost  at  Bury.  But  these  boroughs  comprise  great  urban  and 
industrial  constituencies  of  England  where  the  Liberal  party  naturally 
has  strength. 

A  more  striking  proof  of  reactionary  feeling  is  afforded  by  a 
Liberal  triumph  in  the  Sevenoaks  division  of  Kent,  a  district  offering 
a  marked  instance  of  '^  social  elements  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
despair  of  the  friends  of  national  education." 

What  seemed  two  months  since  a  rout  of  the  opposing  forces  has  been 
turned  into  a  spirited  campaign  of  education  and  bope.  Even  journals 
that  are  ready  to  take  the  bill  with  all  its  defects,  admit  that  its  ulti- 
mate defeat  or  withdrawal  would  not  be  surprising. 

The  contest  over  this  measure  shows  the  close  relation  in  England 
between  public  education  and  politics,  but  apart  from  this  relation  there  is 
a  cleavage  in  educational  policies  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
or  fairly  estimate.  Broadly  speaking  the  conscientious  advocates  of 
church  schools  place  chief  stress  on  conduct  and  ethical  sentiment  as 
the  end  of  education  and  are  honest  in  their  conviction  that  religious 
instruction  of  a  sectarinn  type  is  indispensable  to  this  result.  Their 
opponents  agree  as  regards  the  end  but  deny  the  means.  Our  sym- 
pathies are  naturally  with  the  latter  class,  but  we  are  in  no  position  to 
measure  the  great  work  that  church  schools  have  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  enormous  moral  influence  they  have  exerted.  It  would  be 
impossible  at  present,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  eliminate  them  from 
the  field ;  but  there  are  signidcant  signs  that  this  bill,  whatever  be  its 
fate,  will  work  eventually  to  such  a  modification  of  these  schools  as  will 
destroy  their  denominational  character.  The  national  system  to  which 
England  is  apparently  moving  promises  to  be  a  civic  system  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  religious  influence. 

FRANCE. 

The  law  against  the  religious  associations  as  it  is  popularly  termed, 
in  reality  the  law  applicable  to  associations  in  general,  Las  recently 
been  the  cause  of  local  disturbances  in  Paris  and  various  cities  and 
villages  of  France,  which  at  times  threatened  serious  disaster. 

This  law  as  explained  previously  (Education,  September,  1901  ;57- 
58)  required  all  associations  to  seek  state  authorization  and  prohibited 
all,  unauthorized,  to  teach  or  to  direct  an  educational  institution.  Three 
months  were  originally  allowed  for  compliance  with  the  law,  which  term 
was  subsequently  extended.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  grace  the 
government  proceeded  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  ease  of  associations 
that  had  ignored  the  requirements.  Schools  managed  by^  refractory 
brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  were  forcibly  closed  and  the  members  of 
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the  orders  driven  from  their  posts.  Great  sympathy  was  manifested 
by  devout  people  especially  with  the  unfortunate  nuns  who  had  for  the 
most  part  remained  in  their  institutions,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
their  superiors.  Their  expulsion  was  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  many 
and  rent  many  tender  ties ;  these  natural  passions  were  inflamed  to 
white  heat  by  the  action  of  fanatics  and  demagogues. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  measure  the  influence  of  the  religious 
schools  especially  those  for  girls.  Even  Frenchmen  who  are  avowed 
free-thinkers  wish  their  daughters  to  be  educated  by  religious  women, 
'that  is  by  members  of  the  sisterhoods. 

Although  the  excitement  has  calmed  down  and  left  the  government 
in  full  possession  of  the  fleld,  the  wisdom  of  its  policy  is  very  seriously 
questioned. 

A    CONTINENTAL    CONTRAST. 

Under  this  caption  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.  P.,  a  former  editor  of  The 
Schoolmaster  and  a  close  student  of  educational  conditions  presents 
the  following  pertinent  figures,  respecting  the  age  for  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  specified  countries. 

UNITED  STATES.  UPPER  LIMIT  OF  COMPULSION. 

In  New  York,  Connecticut,  Michigan, 

Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  IG  years  of  age. 
Maine,    Vermont,  Rhode   Island,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  AVashiugton,  15  years  of  age. 
In    eighteen    other    states     including 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  California,  14  years  of  age. 
Germany, 

Saxony,  17  years  of  age. 

Baden,  16  years  of  age. 

Saxe-Weimar,  1 6  years  of  age. 

Prussia,  14  years  of  age. 

Hamburg,  14  j'ears  of  age. 

England,  12  years  of  age. 

A.  T.  S. 

Note. —  By  a  typographical  error  the  second  word  of  the  term  Schu- 
lamts  Kandidat  appeared  as  Kaudidaf  and  the  term  Prufungs-Kommis- 
sion  as  Profungo  Kommion  in  the  September  number  of  Education 
Foreign  Notes,  p.  bS, 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readei-B  who  maj  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  auy  book  reyiewed  in  these  columns. 

Elementary  ChemiBtry.  By  F.  W.  Clarke,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  and  L.  M.  Dennis,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Cornell  University.  In 
this  we  have  a  text-book  by  two  distinguished  authors  whose  studies  have  made 
them  to  be  authorities  on  tlte  subject.  They  have  departed  from  beaten  paths  not 
a  little  in  presenting  the  subject,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  approval  of 
all  teachers.  One  thought  has  evidently  been  held  constantly  in  mind  by  them  : 
the  interpretation  of  evidence.  Theory  and  practice,  thought  and  application  are 
logically  kept  together,  and  each  generalization  follows  the  evidence  upon  which 
it  rests.  A  strong  and  striking  feature  is  the  application  of  the  science  to  human 
affairs  and  its  utility  in  modern  life.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  text-book  in  chem- 
istry, thoroughly  up  to  date  and  scientific  and  eminently  usable.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co. 

Spelling  and  Construction.  By  E.  E.  Smith.  This  is  something  new  in  spell- 
ing, a  radical  departure  from  the  old-fashioned  spelling  book  of  venerable  antiquity 
and  use.  There  are  220  lessons  in  spelling  and  construction,  over  4,000  words  are 
given  to  be  employed  in  exercises  which  include  names  of  objectu,  qualities,  prop- 
erties, history,  geography,  antonyms,  homonyms,  synonyms,  definitions,  analysis, 
sentence  making,  letter  writing,  etc.  It  is  an  astonishing  little  book  packed  full 
of  exercises  and  sensible  work.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  grammar  and  high 
schools,  seminaries  and  normals.  And  the  price  is  only  10  cents.  Chicago  :  A. 
Flanagan  Co. 

Harold's  Discussions.  By  John  W.  Troeger  and  Edna  Beatrice  Troeger.  This 
is  number  five  of  the  Nature  Study  Readers,  a  series  of  graded  and  progressive 
readers  for  supplementary  use  in  schools.  Book  5  is  to  be  read  by  children  of 
greater  experience  and  is  therefore  written  in  manner  and  style  to  suit  the  grade 
for  which  it  is  intended.  The  subject  matter  is  that  which  relates  to  the  life  that 
has  existed  in  the  geological  ages  of  the  past,  to  the  atmosphere  enveloping  the 
earth,  to  the  earth^s  surroundings,  and  to  the  unity  and  variation  of  plant  and 
animal  life  to  be  observed  all  about  us.  The  authors  have  made  most  careful 
study  of  the  subjects  and  their  books  are  models  of  scientific  presentation  and 
accurate  information.  They  are  written  in  style  to  attract  the  interest  of  youthful 
readers  ;  the  hope  is  that  their  use  in  schools  will  lead  to  wider  reading  in  more 
pretentious  works.    New  York  :     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

FRENCH  BOOKS.  — Athalie.  By  Jean  Racine  ;  is  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  F.  C.  De  Snmichrast,  of  Harvard  University,  and  designed  for  teach- 
ers and  students  to  use  as  a  living  play,  intended  for  public  performance,  and  not 
merely  for  quiet  reading  in  the  study  or  in  the  class  room.  To  this  end  the  editor 
has  made  a  startling  innovation  by  the  introduction  of  a  running  commentary  on 
the  play  itself.  This  is  in  French  and  is  in  the  text  of  the  play.  The  introduc- 
tion is  a  most  careful  study  of  the  tragedy  and  the  sources  from  which  Racine 
drew  his  materials  and  inspiration.     (Macmillan.)    Vingt  Mille  Lieues  Sous  Les 
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Men.  By  Jules  Verne.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  C.  Fontaine.  This 
best-known  of  Verue^s  stories  is  here  abridged  and  made  serviceable  for  class  use  ; 
the  vocabulary  is  compact  and  satisfying ;  the  notes  within  twelve  pages,  but  en- 
tirely ample.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  Le  Barbier  de  Seville.  By  Caron  de  Beau- 
marchais.  Edited  with  explanatory  notes  and  full  vocabulary  by  Antoine 
Muzzarelli.  The  notes  are  on  the  page  with  the  text,  a  departure  from  established 
customs  that  many  teachers  and  all  students  will  welcome.  (Appleton.)  Mon 
Oncle  et  Mon  Cur6.  By  Jean  de  la  Br^te.  Edited  for  school  use  with  notes  and 
vocabulary,  by' Elizabeth  M.  White.  This  story  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  as  a  most  charming  and  interesting  novel.  It  is  recommended  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  for  class  reading.  (American  Book  Co.)  Advanced 
French  Prose  Composition.  By  Victor  E.  Fraugois.  This  is  designed  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  colleges,  or  the  third  and  fourth  year  in  high  schools.  Numerous  ref- 
erences are  made  to  the  new  grammatical  rules  promulgated  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  France  in  his  decree  of  Feb.  26,  1901,  the  more  important  of 
these  rules  being  given  in  full.  The  materials  given  for  study  are  admirable  and 
ample  and  embody  a  large  variety  of  entertaining  and  helpful  exercises.  (Ameri- 
can Book  Co.) 

GERMAN  BOOKS.  — Das  Edle  Blut.  By  Ernest  von  Wildenbruch.  Edited 
with  notes  and  a  complete  vocabulary  by  Charles  A.  Eggert,  Ph.D.  This  is  a 
simple  and  pathetic  story  of  German  Cadet  life,  and  is  widely  popular  both  from 
its  rare  artistic  merits  and  from  its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  class  room.  The  Mod- 
ern Language  Association  recommended  it  for  preparatory  reading.  (American 
Book  Co.)  Der  Traum,  ein  Leben.  By  Franz  Grillparzer.  Edited  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Edward  Stockton  Meyer.  This  is  Grillparzer's  most  famous 
play,  the  play  in  which  he  gives  us  his  philosophy  of  life.  In  many  respects  it 
ranks  by  the  side  of  Faust.  The  editor  has  diligently  collected  all  needed  material 
for  the  study  of  the  play  and  it  is  a  satisfying  edition.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  An 
English-German  Conversation  Book.  By  Gustav  Krtlger  and  C.  Alphonso  Smith. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  familiarize  students  of  German  with  the  words  and 
expressions  that  they  must  know,  if  their  conversation  is  to  rise  above  the  level  of 
laundry  lists  and  bills  of  fare.  It  is  thoroughly  well  made  and  compact  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  German  Composition.  By  £.  C. 
Wesselhoeft.  This  is  intended  fur  students  who  have  mastered  the  inflections  of 
the  German  grammar  and  have  had  some  practice  in  translating  easy  English  sen- 
tences into  German.  The  notes  and  vocabulary  are  complete.  (D.  C.  Heath 
&Co.) 

Writing  Latin.  By  John  Edmund  Barss,  Latin  Master  in  the  Hotchkiss  School. 
This  is  book  one  for  second  year  work,  and  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  sur- 
mounting the  difficulties  that  meet  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career  in  making  Latin 
prose.  Its  clearness,  logical  progression  and  careful  bringing  together  in  each 
lesson  of  the  points  that  are  easily  confused  if  separately  treated,  make  it  one  of 
the  most  helpful  books  we  have  seen  on  this  subject.  It  is  evident  that  the  book 
grew  up  in  the  author's  class  room,  and  that  it  will  find  favor  alike  with  students 
and  instructors.     New  York  :    University  Publishing  Co. 

The  Expansion  of  Gases  by  Heat.  This  book  contains  memoirs  by  Dalton, 
Gay-Lussac,  Regnault,  and  Chappuis,  translated  and  edited  by  Wyatt  W.  Ran- 
dall, Ph.  D.  The  volume  is  No.  14  of  the  Scientific  Memoirs  Series,  edited  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  Ames  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Julius  Casar.  Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  This  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  any  training  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  hence  the  notes 
are  somewhat  meagre  and  the  introduction  is  restricted  to  matters  that  immedi- 
ately concern  the  interpretation  of  the  play.  It  is  No.  51  in  the  Standard  Litera- 
ture Series.    Published  by  the  University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Geographical  Keaders.  —  The  Wide  World  and  Northern  Europe.  These  little 
books  are  superb  productions  containing  the  best  of  descriptive  and  narrative  arti- 
cles that  have  appeared  in  the  Youth'' 8  Companion.  They  are  thoroughly  up  to 
date,  fresh,  bright,  full  of  life  and  intensely  interesting,  making  just  the  kind  of 
readers  needed  to  supplement  the  lessons  in  geography.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
Price,  25  cents  each. 

Elementary  Calculus.  By  Percey  F.  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.  A  book  of  only  eighty-nine  pages,  in 
which  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Calculus  are  briefly  and  clearly  presented 
in  thirty-eight  exercises.  The  possibility  of  applications  is  strongly  emphasized, 
the  examples  having  been  carefully  selected  with  this  end  in  view.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  This  delightful  col- 
lection of  verses  is  again  put  forth  uniform  in  style  with  the  other  books  in  Scrib- 
ner*s  Series  of  School  Reading.  It  is  embellished  with  a  few  choice  drawings  and 
has  an  introduction  by  Lloyd  Osbourne.  There  is  no  daintier,  sweeter,  choicer 
collection  of  verse  for  children  to  read  than  this,  and  its  publication  in  this  form 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  teachers  of  the  lower  grades.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  Writer  of  Attic  Prose.  By  Isaac  Flagg,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  California.  The  selections  are  from  the  works  of  Xenophon,  the 
English  exercises  are  based  upon  thbse  models.  A  Writer's  Guide  of  forty  pages 
makes  plain  the  leading  principles  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  including  idioms,  and 
a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  selections  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book.  It 
is  a  logical  and  thoroughly  practical  work,  based  on  the  best  models  and  con- 
structed along  lines  of  the  highest  scholarship.     New  York  :    American  Book  Co. 

Grammar  School  Algebra.  By  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.  Dr.  White  could 
not  make  a  text-book  in  mathematics  that  would  not  be  unique  and  serviceable. 
This  little  work  is  just  the  kind  grammar  school  teachers  have  stood  in  need  of ; 
it  correlates  arithmetic  and  algebra  in  a  practical  manner,  it  furnishes  exercises  in 
practical  subjects,  it  carries  the  student  along  over  ground  that  is  usually  stubbly 
in  other  text-books  in  algebra,  but  which  here  is  delightful  and  alluring.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Jr.  By  Wallace  Bruce.  This  is. a  fantastic 
sort  of  nonsense  that  may  have  a  purpose  in  being,  but  which  will  make  the  ad- 
mirers of  Omar  as  done  by  Fitzgerald  grieve,  the  easily  amused  smile,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  indifferent.  The  author  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous and  a  clever  pen  which  can  make  verses  that  smack  of  an  enjoyable  mind  back 
of  it.  The  Jr.  is  more  of  a  satire  than  an  imitation  or  parody  and  as  such  is  bright 
and  daring.  It  is  cleverly  illustrated  with  some  freak  drawings  by  Gelett  Burgess. 
San  Francisco  :    Elder  &  Shepard. 
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High  School  Algebra.  By  M.  A.  Bailey.  This  book  is  designed  for  high  schools 
and  academies,  and  covers  all  the  topics  in  algebra  usually  required  for  college  ex- 
aminations. The  author  is  a  distinguished  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  New 
York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  and  his  book  is  cast  somewhat  along  new  lines 
and  is  marked  by  a  vigor  of  thought  and  expression  not  observed  in  ordinary  text- 
books. The  presentation  of  the  subjects  is  logical  and  lucid,  the  path  of  progress  is 
always  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  the  solution  of  every  problem  is  traced  to 
its  source  in  one  of  the  fundamental  principles.  It  is  an  exceeding  strong  text- 
book of  unusual  merit  and  value.     New  York : .  American  Book  Co. 

The  Delsarte  System  of  Expression.  By  Genevieve  Stebbins.  This  is  the  sixth 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  presenting  the  system  up  to  date  and 
Americanized.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  work  extant  treating  of  the  Delsarte 
System,  it  is  certainly  the  one  most  modernized  and  most  adapted  for  use  either  in 
class  or  by  individuals  for  self-instruction.  Her  book  is  for  everybody  interested 
in  any  form  of  personal  expression  —  for  student  and  teacher,  for  singer  and 
speaker,  for  preacher  and  lawyer,  for  painter  and  sculptor.  Within  its  five  hun- 
dred pages  are  given  Delsaile's  address  before  the  Philotechnic  Society  of  Paris, 
the  Dalsarte  system  arranged  in  lessons  for  class  or  individual  use,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  system,  pantomime,  physical  culture,  aesthetic  culture,  and  statue- 
posing  ;  and  tlie  work  is  embellished  with  thirty-two  full-page  illustrations  of 
famous  Greek  statues.    New  York :    Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  Co. 

Shakespeare's  Studies  —  Macbeth.  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 
The  Study  commences  with  a  close  and  critical  examination  of  the  text  and  leads 
the  student,  by  suggestive  questions  based  upon  the  plot  and  the  characters,  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  these  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  has  expressed 
the  ideas  embodied  in  the  play,  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  play  is  imparted 
by  synthetic  study  of  the  dramatic  movement  and  artistic  factors  of  the  play  itself  ; 
by  focusing  about  the  moot  points  of  the  play  selected  divergent  opinions  ;  and  by 
throwing  open  Shakespeare^s  library  —  the  rare  books  ot  Elizabeth's  time  —  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  traces  of  them  in  the  play,  and  to  reveal  the  unique 
quality  of  Shakespeare's  creativeness.     New  York-:    American  Book  Co. 

Two  books  deserving  of  more  than  passing  mention  for  teachers  are  *•  Experi- 
mental Sociology,"  by  Frances  A.  Kellar,  and  "  Inductive  Sociology,'*  by  Frank- 
lin Henry  Giddings  ;  both  from  the  Macraillan  Co.  The  former  is  given  to  a  study 
chiefly  of  the  pathologic  conditions  studied  under  criminology  ;  the  latter  to  social 
phenomena  and  the  forces  that  underlie.  The  one  seeks  to  exhibit  the  principles 
of  inductive  study  of  these  phenomena  ;  the  other  to  make  application  of  these 
principles  in  a  particular  field  —  among  the  wayward.  The  one  affords  a  general 
view  which  should  be  familiar  to  every  teacher  who  covets  an  understanding  of 
the  larger  problems  of  education  ;  the  other  shows  how  it  may  be  applied  to  many 
special  studies  other  than  the  one  selected.  Chapters  on  **  Laboratories  and  Child 
Study,"  on  **  Increase  of  Criminality  among  Women,''  on  **  Penal  and  Correctional 
Institutions,*' and  the  "Prevention  of  Criminality,"  in  ** Experimental  Sociol- 
ogy"; and  the  chapters  on  "Social  Phenomena,"  ''The  Inductive  Metliod," 
''Problems  of  Sociology,"  *'Tlie  Social  Mind,"  *' Social  Welfare,"  etc.,  in  Dr. 
Giddings'  **  Inductive  Sociology,"  would  well  repay  perusal  by  any  teacher  of 
generous  mind  and  training. 
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French  Books. — Tartarin  de  TaraBCon.  By  Alphonse  Daudet,  edited  by  C. 
Fontaines ;  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichoni  edited  by  G.  Castegnier  ;  L'  Infant  de  la 
Lane,  edited  by  Edith  Healy.  These  simple  and  interesting  texts  are  intended  for 
elementary  reading,  and  contain  complete  vocabularies,  and  notes  explanatory  of 
difficult  idioms.  In  form  and  make-up  they  are  admirable  ;  in  price,  reasonable. 
American  Book  Co.  Souvenirs  d'  Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse.  By  Ernest  Renan. 
Edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Irving  Babbitt.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Kenan's  writings  that  can  be  safely  used  as  a  reading  book  in  schools. 
The  narrative  portions  of  the  book  are  so  easy  as  to  be  suited  even  to  beginners. 
The  editor  has  furnished  a  most  ornate  and  comprehensive  introduction  in  which 
the  life  of  Renan  is  carefully  treated  and  his  inHuence  on  modem  religious  thought 
pointed  out.  It  is  a  strong  contribution  to  the  study  of  Renan  and  his  works. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

German  Books. —  Der  Bibliothekar.  By  Guscav  von  Moser.  Edited  with  notes 
and  vocabulary  by  William  A.  Cooper.  The  English  version  of  this  play  is  well 
known  under  the  title  of  The  Private  Secretary  ;  it  is  abounding  in  delicious 
humor,  clever  conversations,  bright  situations.  Das  Spielmannskind  and  Der 
Stumme  Ratsherr.  By  W.  H.  Riehl.  Edited  with  notes  and  Vocabulary  by 
George  M.  Priest.  These  are  two  interesting  stories  of  folklife  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  American  Book  Co.  Der  Talisman.  By  Ludwig  Fulda.  Edited,  wiih 
introduction  and  notes  by  C.  William  Prettyman.  The  Talisman  was  recom- 
mended for  school  use  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  It  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  Fulda's  plays,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  theatrical  successes  of  recent  years.  It  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 
school.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Physics :  A  Text-Book  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Frederick  Slate,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  California.  Designed  for  advanced  classes  in  secondary 
schools  ;  it  is  in  no  sense  a  laboratory  manual.  It  even  avoids  illustrations  that 
might  become  a  substitute  for  the  observation  of  actual  phenomena.  The  aim  of 
the  book  is  to  come  to  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  world  about  us  by  direct 
attention  to  the  phenomena  presented.  Three  general  lines  are  followed  :  I.  Care- 
ful and  thorough  definition  of  physical  terms.  II.  Exercise  and  training  in  phys. 
ical  thinking.  III.  The  historical  development  of  the  subject  with  an  extended 
list  of  collateral  reading.  There  are  several  pages  of  miscellaneous  questions  at 
the  end.     New  York  :    The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.10. 

Tme  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts.  Selected  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University.  A  small  collection  of  choice  stories,  some  old, 
but  mostly  new,  that  will  attract  and  interest  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  They  should  be  used  in  connection  with  geography,  nature  study  and  lan- 
guage work.  They  include  much  information  and  have  the  real  flavor  of  wild  life. 
Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  ^ 

Animals  at  Home.  By  Lillian  N.  Bartlett.  One  of  the  Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings adapted  to  pupils  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The  work  is  graphic  and 
entertaining,  and,  as  the  author  has  been  specially  careful  to  be  correct  on  all  mat- 
ters of  information,  the  book  has  on  that  account  additional  worth  for  school  use. 
New  York :    American  Book  Co.     Price,  45  cents. 
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Natare,  Myth  and  Story.  By  John  G.  and  Thos.  E.  Thompson.  Intended  for 
the  Third  Year  Reader  in  the  New  Century  series.  It  is  a  choice  compilation  of 
high  class  selections  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty,  and  fully  sustains  the  standing 
of  the  series.    New  York :    The  Morse  Co.    Price,  39  cenU. 

Stories  of  Country  Life.  Sarah  Powers  Bradish.  These  stories  are  suitable  for 
reading  in  the  fourth  and  fifth, grades ;  they  give  the  yearly  round  of  country  life 
on  a  farm,  a  life  that  is  attractive  to  every  boy  and  girl,  if  not  to  live,  at  least  to 
read  about.  The  story  is  interestingly  told  and  is  abounding  in  useful  informa- 
tion.   New  York :    American  Book  Co. 

Ward's  Letter  Writing  and  Business  Forms.  These  are  in  four  books,  the  first 
being  letters  and  bills  ;  the  second,  letters,  receipts,  accounts,  etc. ;  third,  notes, 
drafts  and  letters ;  fourth,  business  correspondence,  review  of  business  forms,  etc. 
This  is  the  vertical  edition  and  is  thoroughly  revised  and  up  to  date.  The  books 
furnish  admirable  forms  and  exercises  for  the  study  of  business  forms,  and  their 
use  in  schools  should  be  extensive.    New  York  :    American  Book  Co. 

Dr.  Talkwell  Sketches.  The  first  of  this  series  is  entitled  "  A  Preacher  Preach- 
ing to  Himself  "  ;  the  author  is  Dr.  C.  S.  Carr,  of  Columbus,  O.  The  Sketches 
are  compiled  from  a  series  that  has  been  running  in  the  Light  of  Truth  periodical, 
and  are  issued  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  readers  of  that  paper.  They  are 
bright,  readable  papers,  radical  and  iconoclastic,  but  thoroughly  practical  and 
eminently  suggestive.    Columbus,  O.  :    Light  of  Truth  Publishing  Co. 

The  Universal  System  of  Practical  Bookkeeping.  By  C.  Snyder  and  Ernest  L. 
Thurston.  This  is  destgned  for  careful  instruction  in  wholesale  and  other  compli- 
cated modern  forms  of  recording  business,  and  presents  many  matters  too  often 
neglected  in  text-books.  It  seems  to  be  well  suited  to  secondary  schools  and  also 
to  self-instruction.    New  York :    American  Book  Co.    Price,  $1.26. 

Norse  Stories.  Retold  from  the  Eddas,  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Edited  by 
Katharine  Lee  Bates.  Apparently  a  reissue  of  the  book  first  published  in  1882,  to 
which  is  added  a  short  sketch  of  Norse  mythology,  words  to  teachers,  copious 
notes,  a  pronouncing  and  defining  index,  and  a  list  of  reference  books.  It  is  an 
excellent  source  of  material  for  training  the  imagination.  Chicago  :  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co. 

The  Ideal  Word  Book.  By  E.  E.  Smith,  A.  B.  A  speller  arranged  in  two  parts, 
the  first  emphasizing  the  form,  and  the  second  the  derivation  and  use  of  strictly 
common  words.  There  are  many  important  hints  to  teachers  and  occasional  blank 
pages  for  the  insertion  of  additional  woi-ds.  A  faithful  use  of  the  book  requires 
much  study  and  practice  in  accuracy  of  diction.  Chicago:  A.  Flanagan  Co. 
Price,  17  cents. 

The  Introductory  Standard  Dictionary.  By  James  C.  Fernald.  An  excellent 
abridgement  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  containing  a  vocabulary  of  about  28,000 
words  and  phrases  of  the  most  frequent  use.  Handy  form  and  size,  good  paper, 
clear  type,  correct  illustrations,  characterize  the  general  make-up  of  the  book. 
Its  real  superiority,  however,  is  in  the  endeavor  to  present  concise  definitions 
rather  than  synonyms  and  in  the  use  of  the  Scientific  Alphabet  as  a  guide  to  cor- 
rect pronunciation.     New  York  :    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    Price,  60  cents. 
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Fonr  American  Inventors.  Frances  M.  Perry.  This  is  a  book  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  be  used  in  schools  for  supplementary  reading,  and  consists  of  lives  of  Rob- 
ert Fulton,  Eli  Whitney,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  The 
author^s  manner  of  telling  the  salient  features  of  the  lives  of  these  famous  invent- 
ors is  most  happy  :  the  reading  of  such  records  will  go  far  to  stimulate  interest  in 
history  and  foster  a  love  for  good  reading  and  good  books.  Chicago  :  Werner 
School  Book  Co. 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  England.  By  Arthur  May  Mowry,  A.  M.  This 
book  is  particularly  adapted  to  use  in  grammar  schools,  and  is  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive.  Each  historic  period  is  characterized  by  special  attention  to  the 
leading  personage  :  as  Cabot,  Shakespeare,  Robert  Peel,  Bruce,  Wellington,  Glad- 
stone. The  chapters  end  with  suggestions  for  topical  study  and  a  series  of  ques- 
tions requiring  thought  in  the  answers  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  text.  At  the 
close  is  a  chronology  of  leading  events  and  a  genealogical  diagram  of  sovereigns. 
Boston  :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  70  cents. 

Dandelion ;  or  Out  of  the  Shadows.  By  Evelyn  M.  Wood  "Lovejoy.  While 
this  is  a  novel  and  not  a  distinctively  educational  work,  it  possesses  unusual  inter- 
est for  teachers,  not  only  as  recreative  reading,  but  also  as  a  professional  sketch, 
the  leading  character  being  a  teacher.  The  superiority  of  love  in  overcoming  way- 
wardness and  family  pride,  and  in  restoring  peace  and  harmony,  is  brought  out  in 
a  dignified  and  practical  manner.  It  should  assist  teachers  much  in  properly 
estimating  the  tastes  and  capabilities  of  pupils  and  in  character  training.  Some 
improbabilities  are  ingeniously  explained  and  are  easily  excused  in  view  of  the 
strong  dramatic  movement  sustained  throughout.  As  a  whole  the  story  is  realis- 
tic, forceful  and  instructive.     New  York :    The  Abbey  Press.    Price,  81.00. 

American  Literature.  By  Julian  W.  Abernethy,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Berke- 
ley Institute,  Brooklyn.  Two  features  are  quite  prominent,  the  space  given  to 
recent  and  living  writers,  and  the  full  consideration  accorded  Southern  literature. 
In  harmony  with  the  author^s  conception  that  his  work  should  be  a  guide-book, 
many  chapters  have  a  historical  background  consisting  of  bibliographic  references, 
and  there  are  interspersed  throughout  the  book  lists  of  selections  for  class  study 
and  class  reading,  and  biographical  and  critical  references.  As  a  whole,  the  book 
is  attractive  in  style,  clear,  concise  and  fair  in  its  descriptions  and  estimates,  very 
readable,  and  well  arranged  for  class  use  in  connection  with  a  library.  A  long 
list  of  books  needed  in  a  good^  school  library  of  literature  is  appended.  New 
York  :  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.  *  Price,  $1.10. 

The  Cloistering  of  Ursula.  By  Clinton  ScoUard.  This  tale  of  Italy  is  not 
lacking  in  stirring  scenes  of  wild  adventure  which  engage  and  hold  the  reader's 
attention  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  The  plot  is  simple  and  moves  forward 
with  precision  to  a  happy  ending.  The  book  teaches  no  great  lesson,  aims  to 
enforce  no  particular  truth.  It  is  merely  entertaining.  Is  there  a  mission  for 
such  books  ?  We  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  do  not  always 
want  strong,  nourishing  diet.  There  are  times  when  we  prefer  chocolate  creams. 
For  an  idle  summer  day,  or  for  an  hour  of  relaxation  after  a  hard  week's  work, 
such  a  tale  as  this  will  serve  a  purpose.  It  will  tax  no  one's  mental  powers  to 
read  it.  It  will  engage  his  attention,  relax  his  mind  and  prepare  him  for  rest. 
This  is  the  best  we  can  say  for  it.     Boston  :    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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Shakespearean  Notes.  By  John  Phin.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Phin*8 
little  brochure  in  which  he  gives  some  eight  new  readings  and  interpretations  to 
disputed  passages  in  Shakespeare.  The  light  he  throws  is  sufficiently  bright  to 
illuminate  the  few  words  selected  by  him  in  his  readings.  New  York :  Industrial 
Publishing  Co. 

Complete  Geography  (Price,  81.00);  Elementary  Geography  (Price,  60  cents). 
By  H.  Justin  Roddy,  M.  S.,  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School. 
These  two  books  constitute  a  series  which  will  interest  many  teachers,  particularly 
those  not  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  recent  physiographers,  those  who  cling 
to  the  "general  information ''  type  of  the  old  geographies,  and  those  who  have  dif- 
ficulty in  inducting  pupils  into  the  study  of  cause  and  effect.  While  they  include 
some  of  the  newer  ideas,  they  represent  a  distinct  revulsion  from  the  developments 
of  the  last  decade.  The  cheapness  and  brevity  of  the  books  will  commend  them 
to  some :  but  the  absence  of  relief  forms  and  map-'drawing  and  the  bewildering 
repetitions  in  lists  of  products  and  industries  will  strike  others  unfavorably.  We 
regret  that  we  find  the  books  somewhat  disappointing.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co. 

To  Girls.  By  Heloise  Edwina  Hersey.  The  wonder  is  that  this  very  book  has 
not  been  given  the  printer  and  publisher  before  this ;  surely,  there  has  been  ciying 
need  of  it.  It  was  the  fashion  some  years  ago  and  for  years  to  put  forth  books 
for  the  edification  of  young  women,  but  they  were  of  a  style  and  matter  tliat  would 
answer  only  for  a  kind  of  lass  that  was  to  be  kept  in  a  glass  house  and  never  to 
know  of  the  world  save  through  the  eyes  of  her  husband.  Happily  those  days  are 
passed ;  the  new  girl  demands  new  thought  and  new  advice.  Miss  Hersey  has 
met  the  demands  of  the  day  and  the  girl  in  her  greatly  admirable  and  very  sensi- 
ble series  of  letters  that  comprise  the  contents  of  her  volume.  There  are  none 
but  high  words  of  praise  for  the  book  ;  it  brings  to  every  girl  just  the  suggestions 
she  most  needs  these  whirling  days  ;  it  is  packed  with  solid  common  sense ;  it  is 
free  from  namby-pambyism  and  mawkish  sentimentality  ;  it  is  just  right  good 
sense  and  of  a  kind  to  be  relishable  by  every  healthy  girl  of  the  day.  Boston  : 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
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The  Century  Magazine  le  about  to  print  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  Justin  H.  Smith  of 
Dartmouth  College,  covering  the  story  of  the  CanaU^an  campaigns  of  Montgomery  and 
Arnold  In  the  first  years  «if  the  Revolutionary  War  — what  the  author  calls  "  The  Frulogue 

of  the  American  Revolution." A  tteiiesot  Important  papers  by  Booker  T.  Washington, 

Princlnal  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  on  the  moral  value  of  manual  training  and  labor,  beidns 
In  the  September  Issue  of  Everubodjt's  Magazine.  ••  Work  with  the  Hands,"  the  first  article, 
is  largely  autobiographical,  and  explains  how  the  author  learned  seJt-respectand  satisfaction 

from  liand  work  well  done. How  plants  fight  their  own  battles,  offensive  and  defensive, 

is  entertainingly  told  bv  John  J.  W^ard  in  Harper*8  Magazine  for  October.  The  arlicie  is 
accompanied  by  beautiful  halftone  pictures  of  the  warlike  armaments  of  some  plants,  one 
of  which  represents  the  lemarkable  sundew  plant  in  the  act  of  catching  an  Insect  for  food. 
——The  current  number  of  7*he  Forum  contains  two  articles  of  special  interest  to  educators. 
Ossian  H.  Lang's  "  Educational  Outlook,"  and  J.  M. Bice's  '*  Educational  Research:  A  Test 
In  Arithmetic." In  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly  Professor  Ira  N.  Hollis  carefully  con- 
siders the  subject  ol  "  Intercollegiate  Athletics." Dr.  Grace  Peckham  Murra>    has  an 

Instructive  article  on  ••  Backward  Children  "  in  the  October  Delineator. Father  Doyle, 

writing  in  The  Catholic  World  Magazine  takes  the  ground  that  the  American  system  is  better 

than  the  Spanish,  in  the  Philippines. "Fire  Fighting  To-Day  —and  To  Morrow"  is  inter- 

estingly  considered  by  Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  in  Scribner's  Magazine.     The  article  Is  fully 

illustrated. The  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  publish  a  prettily  illustrated  magazine  called   The 

Perry  Magazine.  The  September  number  has  an  article  about "  The  Evangeline  Coontry," 
by  Professor  A.  C.  Boyden. 
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These  lessons  are  the  outgrowth  of  long  and  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  language  work 
for  the  grades  and  embody  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  class-room.  They  have 
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Price,  40  cents. 
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BASIC  IDEAS  OF  A  SCIENTIFIC  PEDAQOChY. 

I.    W.    HOWBRTH,   PH.D.,   THE   UNIVBRSITY   OF  CHICAGO. 

THE  potential  solidarity  of  the  human  race  and  its  evolution, 
are  the  leading  ideas  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
movement  of  thought  which  has  now  become  conspicuous  in  the 
field  of  education. 

The  idea  of  social  solidarity,  sometimes  expressed  as  the  organic 
conception  of  society,  began  to  take  formal  shape  in  the  writings 
of  the  economists  and  philosophers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  one  of  Pascal's  Pensei%^  he  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "  the  entire  succession  of  men  through  the  whole 
course  of  ages  must  be  regarded  as  one  man  always  living  and 
incessantly  learning,"  (i)  and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
idea  of  those  writers  who  began  in  the  century  following  to  give 
attention  to  social  and  industrial  development.  Condorcet,  as 
early  as  1735,  likened  the  development  of  society  to  that  of  the 
individual.  Speaking  of  the  development  of  the  individual  facul- 
ties, he  says,  "  If  one  considers  this  same  development  in  its  results 
relatively  to  the  mass  of  individuals  who  co-exist  at  the  same  time 
and  upon  a  given  space ;  and  if  one  follows  this  development 
from  generation  to  generation,  it  will  present  the  outline  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  spirit."  "This  progress,"  he  continues, 
"  is  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  which  are  observed  in  the 
individual  development  of  our  faculties,  for  it  is  the  result  of  this 
development  in  a  great  number  of  individuals  considered  at  the 


(1.)    Pascars  Pefueeif  pt.  I.,  art.  1. 
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same  time  and  united  in  society."  His  conclusion  was  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  perfectibility  of  society,  (i)  When  Auguste 
Comte,  who  is  usually  called  the  founder  of  sociology,  published 
his  great  work  entitled  Philosophie  Positif^  he  carried  out  this  idea, 
and  sought  to  establish  a  true  correspondence  between  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  organism  and  the  social  organism  eis  a 
basis  for  the  science  of  education.  He  laid  down  the  law  that 
"  individual  evolution  should  be  in  conformity  to  collective  evolu- 
tion." (2) 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  ascribe  the  organic  concep- 
tion of  society  to  Comte  and  his  French  predecessors  alone.  The 
Hegelian  philosophy  in  Germany,  and  the  Romantic  movement  in 
general,  set  many  a  scholar  to  work  in  the  field  of  historical  inves- 
tigation. Hegelianism  lent  itself  readily  to  the  organic  idea,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Bluntschli,  Ahrens,  Rohmer,  and  oth- 
ers who  applied  it  in  political  science.  Bluntschli,  for  example, 
continually  speaks  of  the  organic  nature  of  the  state,  and  declares 
that  while  it  is  an  organism  it  is  of  a  higher  kind  than  those  of 
plants  and  animals.  It  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  organism,  a  great 
body  which  is  capable  of  taking  up  into  itself  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  nation,  and  of  uttering  them  in  laws  and  realizing 
them  in  acts.  "  The  state,"  he  says,  "  has  its  own  body  and  spirit, 
its  own  moral  qualities  and  character,  and  possesses  and  manifests 
a  will  of  its  own."  (S)  Prior  to  Bluntschli,  the  same  conception 
had  been  applied  to  society  by  the  German  philosopher,  Krause. 
This  thinker  regarded  terrestrial  humanity  as  only  a  member  of 
universal  humanity,  and  held  that  society  in  general  as  well  as 
particular  social  groups,  should  be  considered  as  an  organism 
which  realizes  its  ends  better  and  better  in  taking  knowledge  of 
its  social  unity.  Finally,  we  find  writers  like  Herbart  insisting 
that  the  laws  of  history  must  be  sought  in  the  development  of  the 
mental  activity  of  the  individual;  and  others,  like  Ernest  de 
Lasaulx,  maintaining  that  the  human  race  must  be  regarded  as  if 
it  were  a  single  individual  having  one  nature,  one  life,  one  body 
one  soul,  one  will,  one  reason.  (*) 

(1.)  Condorcet.  Etquitte  tPun  Tableau  BUtoHque  du  Progru  de  L*eiprU  Humain,  pp. 
18, 19. 

(3.)  See  Foolllte,  EduooHon  yV*OM  a  NeUUnuU  StandpotfU,  p.  M. 

(8.)  Bluntschli,  Tkeorp  of  the  State,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  22. 

(4.)  De  Greef,  Le  Tran^formUme  SockUe,  p.  206, 206. 
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The  idea  thus  set  forth  has  been  utilized  by  Spencer,  Lilienfeld 
and  Schaffle,  whose  works  are  well  known  to  students  of  sociol- 
ogy. Spencer's  celebrated  essay  on  the  Social  Organism  presents 
an  analogy  between  society  and  a  biological  organism,  and  shows 
their  resemblances  and  their  differences.  Lilienfeld  conceived  the 
analogy  between  the  biological  and  the  social  organism  to  be 
something  more  than  an  allegorical  parallel.  "  Man  must  rise  to 
the  conviction,"  he  teUs  us,  "  that  this  or  that  social  group,  this  or 
that  state  are  really  living  organisms  like  all  other  organisms  in 
nature."  (i)  He  then  proceeds  to  treat  society  as  a  great  organ- 
ism, and  uses  the  terminology  of  physiology  and  anatomy.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Schaffle's  great  work  on  the  structure 
and  life  of  the  social  body  (^Bau  und  Lehen  de»  SocicUen  Kdrpers). 

Recently  a  great  controversy  has  been  carried  on  in  regard  to 
this  organic  conception  of  society,  and  much  ink  has  been  spilled. 
Some  have  contended  that  the  idea  is  utterly  false.  Gumplowicz, 
an  Austrian  sociologist,  says,  for  instance,  that  "  social  science  can 
never  obtain  a  base  as  real  as  that  of  natural  science  until  the  fan- 
tastic idea  that  society  is  an  organism,  has  been  thrown  overboard, 
and  all  biological  analogies  have  been  cleared  away."  M.  Tarde, 
the  most  noted  sociologist  of  France,  speaks  of  the  organic  con- 
ception as  being  "universally  discredited."  (2)  In  this  country 
it  has  been  denounced  by  several  writers. 

All  sweeping  criticisms  of  the  organic  conception,  however, 
seem  to  be  directed  against  the  idea  that  society  is  a' biological 
organism,  and  no  writer  of  considerable  reputation  has  identified 
the  two.  Schaffle,  who.  is  one  of  the  writers  most  severely  criti- 
cised, tells  us  again  and  again  that  society  must  not  be  considered 
as  an  organism  in  the  biological  sense.  "Human  society,"  he 
says,  "  presents  no  simple  continuation  of  the  phenomena  of  or- 
ganic biology ;  but  organic  and  inorganic  nature  begun  anew  in  a 
higher  order,  in  a  spiritual  combination.  We  must  therefore  treat 
the  social  body  not  as  an  animal  society,  and  sociology  not  as  a 
part  of  zoology."  (^)  Even  Lilienfeld  says  that  we  must  not 
identify  the  social  organism  with  a  plant  or  an  animal.     In  a 


(1.)    O^ianken  vXmt  dU  SociaiwUtenichqfi  der  Zukur\ft,  yol.  I.,  p.  27. 

(2.)    Studea  de  Ptifehologie  Sooiale,  p.  120. 

(8.)    Bau  und  Ltben  dM  Sookden  Korpen,  p.  828 ;  see  also  pp.  8  and  9. 
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recent  discussion  of  the  organic  theory,  he  says :  "  Is  there,  then, 
no  difference  between  the  social  organism  and  the  individual  or- 
ganism? Quite  the  contrary,  the  differences  are  important,  and 
we  have  not  failed  to  call  attention  to  them."  And  again  he  says : 
"  We  are  then  far  from  identifying  the  social  organism  with  a 
plant  or  an  animal  as  we  have  been  accused  of  doing."  (i) 

Notwithstanding  these  protests,  these  writers  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  having  carried  the  organic  conception  of  society  to  an 
extreme.  At  aU  events,  their  use  of  biological  analogies  and 
nomenclature  is  misleading.  All  that  is  required  is  that  society, 
or  at  all  events  a  social  group,  be  regarded  as  a  unitary  object 
undergoing  development.  We  use  the  term  society  to  denote  a 
group  of  persons  permanently  conditioned  by  natural  and  artificial 
surroundings,  with  a  high  degree  of  interdependence,  and  with 
ideals  and  interests  more  or  less  common.  The  psychic  and  moral 
phenomena  occasioned  by  such  a  group  give  a  corresponding  real- 
ity to  the  expression,  the  social  mind  and  character.  Movement 
in  the  direction  of  the  realization  of  the  social  mind  and  character 
is  progress.  Education  is  one  of  the  most  effective  factors  in  this 
movement.  Its  function  from  the  social  point  of  view  is  to  direct 
and  accelerate  social  progress. 

Turning  now,  to  the  second  idea  underlying  the  present  intel- 
lectual movement,  namely,  the  idea  of  evolution,  we  find  that  it  is 
centuries  old.  Foreshadowings  of  it  may  be  found  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  a  remarkably  clear  adumbration  is  presented 
in  a  poem  of  Lucretius  (^Be  Rerum  Natura),  wlio  lived  in  the  first 
century  before  Christ.  Not  until  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  however, 
was  the  idea  applied  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  influence  human 
thought.  Early  in  the  centuiy  Benoist  de  Maillet,  a  French 
thinker,  began*  to  meditate  upon  the  origin  of  animal  forms,  and 
evolved  a  theory  on  the  transformation  of  species  which  in  some 
respects  was  like  the  modem  theory  of  evolution.  Near  the  close 
of  tlie  century  several  writers,  among  whom  were  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, in  England,  Oken,  in  Switzerland,  and  Kant,  Herder,  and 
Goethe,  in  Germany,  presented,  more  or  less  clearly,  different 
phases  of  the  evolutionary  doctrine.  In  1801,  Lamarck,  in  a  book, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  the  word  biology  was  first  used,  set  forth  a 

(1.)    AnnaUt  de  L'InttUut  Internationale  de  Sociologies  p.  825-227. 
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somewhat  different  theory  of  organic  evolution,  and,  as  Darwin 
has  remarked,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  whose  conclusions 
on  the  subject  excited  much  attention.  In  1802,  Treviranus  began 
a  work  on  biology  in  which  he  advanced  the  idea  that  from  simple 
forms  of  life  all  higher  organizations  have  arisen  by  gradual  devel- 
opment. After  the  manner  of  this  development  had  been  sug- 
gested by  various  writers,  Darwin  took  it  up  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Origin  of  SpecieSy  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  scientific  world  that  all  forms  of  animal  and 
plant  life  are  derived  by  descent  with  gradual  modifications  from 
simple  forms,  and  by  a  process  called  natural  selection. 

It  is  to  Herbert  Spencer,  however,  that  the  world  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  application  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  society.  After  describing  the  evolution  of  an  animal 
organism  he  says :  "  Now,  just  the  same  coalescence  of  like  parts 
and  separation  of  unlike  ones  —  just  the  same  increasing  subdivis- 
ion of  function  —  takes  place  in  the  development  of  society.  The 
earliest  social  organisms  consist  almost  wholly  of  repetitions  of 
one  element.  Every  man  is  a  warrior,  hunter,  fisherman,  builder, 
agriculturist,  toolmaker.  Each  portion  of  the  community  performs 
the  same  duties  with  every  other  portion  ;  much  as  each  slice  of 
the  polyp's  body  is  alike,  stomach,  muscle,  skin  and  lungs.  Even 
the  chiefs  in  whom  a  tendency  towards  separateness  of  f imction 
first  appears,  still  retain  their  similarity  to  the  rest  in  economic 
respects.  The  next  stage  is  distinguished  by  a  segregation  of 
these  social  units  into  a  few  distinct  classes  —  warriors,  priests 
and  slaves.  A  further  advance  is  seen  in  the  sundering  of  the 
laborers  into  different  castes,  having  special  occupations,  as  among 
the  Hindoos.  And,  without  further  illustration,  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive,  that  from  these  inferior  types  of  society  up  to 
our  own  complicated  and  more  perfect  one,  the  progress  has  ever 
been  of  the  same  nature.  While  he  will  also  perceive  that  this 
coalescence  of  like  parts,  as  seen  in  the  concentration  of  particular 
manufactures  in  particular  districts,  and  this  separation  of  agents 
having  separate  functions,  as  seen  in  the  more  and  more  minute 
division  of  labor,  are  still  going  on. 

"  Thus  do  we  find,  not  only  that  the  analogy  between  a  society 
and  a  living-  creature  is  borne  out  to  a  degree  quite  unsuspected 
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by  those  who  commonly  draw  it,  but  also  that  the  same  definition 
of  life  applies  to  both.  This  union  of  many  men  into  one  com- 
munity —  this  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  units  which  were 
originally  independent  —  this  formation  of  a  whole  consisting  of 
unlike  parts  —  this  growth  of  an  organism,  of  which  one  portion 
cannot  be  injured  without  the  rest  feeling  it  —  may  all  be  general- 
ized under  the  law  of  individuation.  The  development  of  society, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  man  and  the  development  of  life 
generally,  may  be  described  as  a  tendency  to  individuate  —  to 
become  a  thing.  And  rightly  interpreted,  the  manifold  forms  of 
progress  going  on  around  us  are  uniformly  significant  of  this  ten- 
dency." (1) 

In  this  extension  of  the  idea  of  evolution  to  society  we  see  also 
the  necessary  employment  of  the  organic  conception.  Its  applica- 
tion to  society  involved  a  change  in  the  methods  of  all  the  sciences 
engaged  in  the  study  of  man.  This  change  may  be  illustrated  by 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  study  of  psychology. 

Psychology  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term  is  comparatively  a 
new  science.  To  be  sure  we  have  had  a  so-called  mental  philoso- 
phy since  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  real  psychological 
movement  began,  however,  with  Herbart's  attempt  to  found  a  psy- 
chology upon  experience,  metaphysics  and  mathematics.  (2)  We 
must  come  down  even  to  the  time  of  Weber,  Fechner  and  Wundt 
to  find  psychology,  even  in  Germany,  established  on  a  firm  basis 
of  fact.  In  England,  Spencer,  Bain,  Lewes,  Maudsley  and  others, 
all  of  whose  writings  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  gave  form  to  the  movement.  In  this  country,  so  lately 
was  interest  in  the  new  subject  awakened  that  we  shall  not  b^  far 
astray  if  we  say  that  scientific  psychology  is  a  product  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  first  psychological  laboratory  in  America 
was  established  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1883.  The  first 
chair  of  psychology  alone  with  a  laboratory  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1888.  (»)  The  two  leading  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  psychological  studies,  the  American  Jcmrnal  of 
PBychology  and  the  Psychological  Meview,  were  founded  in  1887 


(1.)    Quoted  by  Clodd,  PioneerM  of  EvduHon,  p.  184  et  seq. 

(3.)    Pajfcholoaie  alt  WUtetuchqfl  nm  fftgruntUi  twf  dtr  Sr/akrung,  MeU^h^iik,  und 
MathemaWe,  1884-1825. 

(3.)    See  Paychological  Review,  vol.  I.,  p.  863. 
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and  1894  respectively.  These  facts  are  suflBcient,  perhaps,  to 
show  how  recent  in  this  country  was  the  birth  of  a  really  scientific 
psychology. 

One  of  the  early  results  of  the  psychological  movement  was  a 
special  interest  in  the  development  of  the  child.  About  1880, 
scientific  observation  of  child  life  began  in  this  country,  and  rap- 
idly spread  until  child  study  became  a  fad.  Both  child  study  and 
psychology  in  general  began  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  psychic 
life  of  the  individual,  and  both  revealed  the  necessity  of  associ- 
ating the  development  of  the  individual  with  social  develop- 
ment. Herbart  himself  had  maintained  that  "  psychology  remains 
incomplete  as  long  as  it  considers  man  only  as  an  isolated  indi- 
"  vidual."  (^)  Vaihinger,  Ziller,and  other  Herbartians  advanced 
the  idea  that  the  intellectual  development  of  the  individual  sum- 
marizes the  culture  of  humanity.  This  idea  expanded  into  what 
has  been  known  as  the  "  culture  epoch  "  theory.  A  brief  formu- 
lation of  this  theory  may  be  found  in  the  initial  number  of  Mind, 
the  first  English  journal  devoted  to  psychology  and  philosophy, 
and  founded  in  1876,  in  an  article  by  Herbert  Spencer  on  the 
Comparative  Psychology  of  Man,  which  concludes  as  follows :  "A 
right  theory  of  mental  evolution,  exhibited  by  humanity  at  large, 
giving  a  key  as  it  does  to  the  evolution  of  the  individual  mind, 
must  help  to  rationalize  our  perverse  methods  of  education ;  and 
so  to  raise  intellectual  power  and  moral  nature."  Although  the 
theory  has  been  modified,  it  has  done  much  to  direct  attention  to 
the  relation  of  education  to  social  development,  and  has  led  to  the 
idea,  as  expressed  by  Professor  Baldwin,  that  "  no  consistent  view 
of  mental  development  in  the  individual  could  possibly  be  reached 
without  a  doctrine  of  the  race  development  of  consciousness.  .  .  . 
The  relations  of  individual  development  to  race  development  are 
so  intimate  —  the  two  are  so  identical  in  fact,  that  no  topic  in  one 
can  be  treated  with  clearness  without  assuming  results  in  the 
other."     (2) 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  study  of  individual  psychology  has  ex- 
panded into  a  study  of  the  psychological  development  of  society 
or,  as  the  new  study  is  called,  social  psychology.     The  inadequacy 


(I.)    See  Rlbot«  Oerman  Psychology  of  Today,  p.  61. 

(2.)    Baldwin,  Mental  DevOopment  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  Preface. 
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of  individual  psychology  soon  led  the  Germans  to  initiate  a  folk^ 
or  collective  psychology  the  main  idea  of  which  is  that  the  people 
collectively  presents  a  volkgeist^  which  is  as  legitimate  an  object  of 
study  as  the  individual  mind.  Its  problem  is  the  phylo-genetic 
development  of  consciousness.  In  1859,  the  same  year  in  which 
the  Origin  of  Species  appeared,  Waitz  published  his  Anthropolo- 
ffie  der  Naturvd'lker  in  which  he  devotes  special  attention  to  the 
psychology  of  race  development.  In  1^60,  Lazarus  and  Steinthal 
began  to  publish  a  magazine  devoted  to  social  evolutionary  studies 
and  entitled  -  Zeitschrift  fur  Vdlkerpsychologie  und  Sprachwisserir 
scfiaft. 

In  the  introductory  article  of  this  magazine  it  is  said  that 
"psychology  teaches  that  man  is  throughout  his  being  social; 
that  he  is  therefore  destined  to  a  social  life,  because  it  is  only  in 
combination  with  his  kind*  that  he  can  become  and  accomplish 
what  he  would ;  and  be  and  act  as  he  is  destined  through  his  own 
being  to  be  and  act  There  is  really  no  man  who  has  become 
what  he  is  purely  through  himself,  but  only  through  the  deter- 
mining influences  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives."  Bastian  had 
previously  remarked  that  "  psychology  ought  not  to  be  limited  as 
heretofore  to  individual  self  observation  and  the  pathological  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  schools  and  insane  asylums.  Man,  as  a 
political  animal,  attains  full  development  only  in  society.  Man- 
kind, than  which  there  is  no  higher  concept,  must  be  made  the 
starting  point;  mankind  is  the  unitary  whole  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual figures  as  an  integral  part."  (i)  These  ideas  are  the  basic 
concepts  of  a  new  psychological  discipline  destined  to  achieve 
great  progress  in  the  future. 

We  see,  then,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  evolutionary 
theory  psychology  has  progressively  revealed  the  unity  of  the 
race.  The  individual  is  no  longer  conceived  as  a  detached  phe- 
nomenon to  be  studied  independently  of  social  development.  The 
influence  of  this  new  conception  has  already  been  felt  in  education, 
but  it  must  still  more  clearly  be  recognized  that  pedagogy  can 
never  become  a  science  until  it  is  based  on  the  study  of  individual 
development  on  the  one  hand  and  social  development  on  the  other. 
We  have  no  such  pedagogy  today.     There  are  inklings  of  it,  but 


(1.)    Quoted  by  Qamplowlcz.  OutUneB  qf  SocMogif,  English  tninsUtloii,  p.  87. 
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it  is  yet  to  be  developed.  "  A  reference  to  social  pedagogy,"  says 
Baerenbach,  <«  is  sometimes  found  in  the  most  important  works  on 
ethics,  as  well  as  in  those  on  philosophical  pedagogy.  But  social 
pedagogy  itself  as  a  discipline  and  as  an  art  is  today  not  much 
more  than  a  pious  wish,  a  theoretical  ideal,  for  the  realization  of 
which  we  find  in  the  literature  of  the  social  sciences  much  mate- 
rial, and  in  life  many  detached  suggestions,  but  in  nowise  coherent 
beginnings." 

"But  it  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  to  the  services  of  the  active 
spirits  in  other  departments  of  thought  that,  by  means  of  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  in  social  scientific  investigations,  a  noticeable 
beginning  on  social  and  ethical  labor  has  been  made,  and  a  social 
P^^ogy  —  at  least  as  a  theoretical  and  practical  ideal  —  as  a 
great  scientific  and  ethical  task  of  the  future  has  been  recognized, 
a  task  whose  accomplishment  is  dependent  upon  the  advance  of 
knowledge  in  other  departments,  and  which  promises  to  guarantee 
to  future  generations  the  inviolable  possession  of  a  clearer  social 
consciousness  of  right  and  duty."     {}) 

The  first  demand  of  a  scientific  social  pedagogy  is  a  formulation 
of  the  real  purpose  of  education.  The  modem  educational  aim  is 
a  reflex  of  the  individualistic  philosophy  of  the  past  century,  and 
is  usually  expressed  in  terms*  of  the  individual.  True  ap- 
preciation of  the  individual's  relationship,  now  made  possi- 
ble by  the  development  of  psychology,  demands  a  restate- 
ment of  the  aim  of  education  in  such  a  manner  that  the  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  the  interests  of  society.  The  immedi- 
ate aim  of  the  school  should  be  expressed  as  socialization.  The 
socialization  of  the  individual  requires,  in  addition  to  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  the  highest 
possible  development  of  social  good  will,  social  intelligence  and 
social  habits.  The  development  of  social  good  will  and  social  in- 
telligence implies  a  curriculum  consciously  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  approach  toward  an  ideal  curriculum  involves  an 
increasing  demand  upon  the  material  of  the  social  sciences.  As 
to  the  formation  of  social  habits,  it  implies  the  organization  of  the 
school  so  as  to  provide  the  greatest  possible  number  of  opportuni- 
ties for  social  action.    "  Upon  the  ethical  side,  the  tragic  weakness 


(1.)    Die  SocJgfcNitwugiqAm,  p.  S80. 
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of  the  present  school,"  says  Professor  Dewey,  "  is  that  it  endeavors 
to  prepare  future  members  of  the  social  order  in  a  medium  in 
which  conditions  of  the  social  spirit  are  eminently  wanting."     (}) 

Education  has  always  been  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  ex- 
ternal authority  to  develop  individual  personalities  in  the  direction 
of  a  preconceived  and  variable  good  which  always  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  terms  of  the  educating,  power.  In  a  democracy  this 
power  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  people.  The  good,  therefore,  that 
determines  the  character  of  education  should  be  the  highest  con- 
ceivable social  ideal.  Successful  education  depends  upon  the 
clearness  with  which  this  good  is  perceived,  and  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  the  available  means  of  realizing  it  through  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual. 

Education  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  factor  in  individual  and  social 
evolution.  In  considering  it  as  such,  however,  we  are  met  by  the 
theoiy  of  the  Neo-Darwinians,  who  maintain  that  natural  selection 
is  the  only  factor  in  the  development  of  the  species.  If  charac- 
teristics acquired  during  the  life  of  the  individual  are  not  inher- 
ited, as  Weismann  and  his  followers  maintain,  then  no  matter 
what  education  may  do  for  one  generation,  the  following  genera- 
tion must  begin  at  the  same  starting  point,  or  with  only  such  an 
advance  as  may  be  due  to  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  effects  of  use  and  dis- 
use, individual  aptitudes,  virtues  and  vices  acquired  by  the  parent 
during  his  or  her  life  time,  are  inherited  by  the  children.  But  the 
doctrine  of  Weismann  and  Galton  negatives  this  idea  and  leave 
education  powerless  to  aid  evolution,  which,  according  to  them, 
depends  always  upon  heredity. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  question. 
It  belongs  to  biology,  and  we  must  await  the  conclusion  which 
may  finally  be  supported  by  a  consensus  of  biological  opinion. 
Moreover,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  the  correctness  either  of  the 
Weismannian  doctrine  or  its  opposite.  For,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  modifying  the  physical  heredity  of  a 
new  generation,  all  will  admit  the  possibility  of  inducing  trans- 
formation by  chang^g  the  character  of  the  social  environment. 
"  If  we  cannot  trust  to  acquired  habits  being  transmitted  merely 


(1.)    Dewey,  Tht  School  and  Society ^  p.  28. 
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by  descent,"  says  Ritchie,  "we  have  additional  reason  for  sur- 
rounding each  successive  generation  of  individuals,  from  their 
youth  upwards,  with,  institutions  and  laws  and  customs  that  will 
promote  good  and  hinder  bad  tendencies.  The  moral  significance 
of  the  organization  of  society  can  hardly  be  overestimated/'  (^) 
Now,  the  influence  of  education  upon  the  social  environment  can- 
not be  doubted.  Environment  determines  selection.  Conse- 
quently education,  even  if  it  cannot  directly  improve  the  indi- 
vidual type  can  effect  the  choices,  that  is,  the  character,  of  the 
type,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  give  direction  to  the  selective 
process  of  nature. 

In  considering  education  as  an  evolutionary  factor  it  becomes 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  subordinate  relation  of  the  individual 
to  society,  and  consequently  a  similar  subordination  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  psychological  aim  in  teaching  to  the  social  aim.  Be- 
tween individual  and  social  interests  there  is  a  fundamental 
antithesis.  This  antithesis  is  like  that  in  the  biological  world 
between  feeling  and  function.  Of  the  many  individual  powers, 
and  of  the  infinitude  of  possible  pleasurable  individual  activities 
some  are  helpful,  some  harmful,  to  society.  The  task  of  education 
is  to  aid  the  social  evolutionary  process  in  eliminating  the  hannf ul 
interests  and  tendencies,  and  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  activi- 
ties and  powers  which  are  of  special  advantage  to  society  at  the 
given  stage  of  its  development.  The  completion  of  the  individual 
is  from  one  point  of  view  necessarily  limited  by  his  social  life.  It 
must  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  society,  not  primarily  because 
his  own  highest  good  demands  it,  but  because  society,  the  external 
educating  power  and  agency,  believes  such  a  sacrifice  essential  to 
its  own  preservation  and  improvement. 

This  antithesis  between  individual  and  social  interests  is  an  ac- 
tual but  not  an  ideal  one.  The  development  of  the  individual 
and  of  society  should  lead  to  a  harmony  of  interests.  In  such 
harmony  alone  is  there  perfect  individual  freedom.  The  school 
must  synthesize  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  social  life.  It 
must  cultivate  the  disposition  and  the  habit  of  striving  for  the 
attainment  of  social  ends.  This  means  that  the  school  must  be 
consciously  organized  and  directed  to  promote  the  spirit  of  social 


(1.)    Danoimiam  and  PoUtic9,  p.  M. 
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service.  Inasmuch  as  social  service  leads,  from  well  known  psy- 
chological laws,  to  the  identification  of  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  those  of  society,  social  service,  or  assistance  in  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  humanity,  is  in  the  highest  degree  rational. 
It  is  the  pathway  to  individual  freedom. 

There  have  been  a  few  writers  who  have  treated  education  from 
a  standpoint  similar  to  the  one  here  suggested.  Guyau  in  his 
Education  and  Heredity  maintained  that  "the  whole  system  of 
education  should  be  orientated  with  reference  to  the  maintenance 
and  progress  of  the  race,"  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  "  has 
been  far  too  much  looked  upon  as  the  art  of  bringing  up  the  indi- 
vidual —  apart  from  the  family  and  the  race."  He  defined  ped- 
agogy as  the  "  art  of  adapting  new  generations  to  those  conditions 
of  life  which  are  the  most  intensive,  extensive,  and  fruitful  for  the 
individual  and  the  species,"  and  declared  that  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation is  to  modify  the  heredity  of  one  generation  to  the  advantage 
of  another. 

Alfred  FouiU^e,  in  his  book  on  Education  from  a  Nation^  Stand- 
pointj  takes  a  somewhat  narrower  view  than  Guyau,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  title.  Nevertheless,  he  agrees  with  Guyau  in  his 
main  proposition,  for,  in  commenting  on  the  statement  by  the  lat- 
ter of  the  educational  problem  he  says :  "  It  is  nothing  less  than 
this ;  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  instruction  of  individuals, 
but  of  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  race.  Eklucation 
must  therefore  be  based  upon  the  physiological  and  morphological 
laws  of  the  culture  of  races.  These  laws  are  not  considered  un- 
worthy of  attention  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  breeding  of 
animals;  but  they  are  set  aside  or  forgotten  when  we  are  dealing 
with  man,  ^as  if  the  education  of  humanity  only  considered  rndf- 
viduals.'     The  ethnical  is  the  true  point  of  view." 

In  our  own  country  we  have  a  treatment  of  education  from  the 
social  standpoint  by  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward.  Professor  Ward's 
views  on  education  are  not  as  familiar  to  educators  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  embodied  in 
two  large  works  on  Sociology.  The  closing  chapter  of  Professor 
Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology^  including  about  a  hundred  pages,  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  education  as  a  means  to  social 
progress.     Professor  Ward  regards  education  as  the  initial  factor 
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in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  and  asserts  that  the  educational 
question  is,  "  whether  the  social  system  shall  always  be  left  to  nar 
ture,  always  be  genetic  and  spontaneous,  and  be  allowed  to  drift 
listlessly  on,  entrusted  to  the  by  no  means  always  progressive  in- 
fluences which  have  developed  it  to  its  present  condition,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  of  art,  treated  as 
other  natural  products  have  been  treated  by  human  intelligence 
and  made  as  much  superior  to  nature,  in  this  only  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  as  other  artificial  products  are  superior  to  natural  ones." 


HINTS  AT  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

WILL   OBAirr   CHAMBERS,    STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,    MOORHSAD,    MINN. 

• 

IT  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  so  brief  a  paper  as 
this,  to  give  the  details,  or  even  to  outline  with  any  com- 
pleteness the  main  features  of  a  course  of  study  for  Normal 
schools.  The  attempt  will  be  made,  however,  to  suggest  a  few 
general  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  determining  the 
sequence  of  both  the  professional  and  academic  studies  and  the 
relationship  which  should  exist  between  them.  It  is  possible  to 
be  .more  specific  in  prescribing' the  professional  studies  than  the 
pure  "culture"  or  "content"  subjects,  for  the  reason  that  the 
former  are  comparatively  constant  while  the  latter  are  determined 
largely  by  local  conditions. 

Though  few  states  are  yet  ready  for  such  a  condition,  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Normal  school  should  be  a  good 
four  years '  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Massachusetts 
seems  to  be  the  only  state  thus  far  demanding  such  qualifications 
of  aU  students. 

This  should  include  at  least  one  year  each  of  physics,  chemis- 
try and  biology,  two  years  of  English  and  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  general  history,  algebra  and  geometry.  With  this  foundation, 
a  course  of  three  years  in  a  Normal  school  should  make  a  teacher 
of  a  candidate  if  anything  could. 
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But  more  important,  even  than  the  intellectual  qualifications  is 
the  physical  health  of  the  student.  Before  being  admitted  to  the 
school  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  a  rigid  physical 
examination,  present  a  health  record  of  his  life,  and  furnish  sat- 
isfactory  evidence  that  his  immediate  ancestry  was  free  from 
physical  and  mental  disease  of  a  hereditary  nature.  The  place 
for  "  weeding  out "  candidates  who  are  mentally  or  physically  unfit 
for  teachers  should  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  training  course  and 
not  at  its  end,  as  is  now  the  case  in  most  state  institutions. 

THE    NON-PROFESSIONAL   STUDIES. 

As  to  subject  matter,  or  so  called  content  studies,  there  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  trainers  of  teachers.  Many  maintain 
that  a  Normal  school  should  concern  itself  with  only  professional 
studies,  leaving  the  whole  question  of  knowledge  and  culture  with 
the  secondary  schools ;  others  agree  with  Dr.  Harris  that  the  pro- 
fessional work  cannot  be  separated  from  the  studies  to  be  taught, 
and  that,  therefore,  both  elements  should  have  a  place  in  the  train- 
ing course.  This  paper  urges  the  latter  opinion.  Just  what  non- 
professional studies  should  be  given  must  be  determined  by  the 
preparation  of  the  students  and  the  local  conditions  to  be  met. 
They  should  comprise  the  two  general' classes  of 

(1)  advanced  work,  and 

(2)  reviews  of  branches  to  be  taught. 

The  advanced  work  should  also  fall  under  a  twofold  divis- 
ion ;  viz :  — 

(1)  that  which  continues  and  throws  light  upon  the  ele- 
mentary studies,  and 

(2)  that  which  contributes  to  general  culture. 

Those  advanced  studies  which  are  pursued  mainly  that  they 
may  throw  new  light  and  deeper  meaning  on  the  elementary 
branches  should,  wherever  possible,  precede  the  review  of  these 
elementary  subjects.  The  general  culture  studies  may  come  later 
in  the  course,  or  at  whatever  points  they  seem  to  fall  into  the 
most  natural  relations  with  the  other  subjects.  This  does  not 
mean  that  some  of  the  advanced  work  would  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  teaching  of  the  "  common  branches,"  but  that 
some  of  it  would  have  a  much  less  direct  bearing  than  other 
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parts,  and  that  it  might,  therefore,  follow  those  branches.  To 
illustrate ;  —  sociology,  physiography,  geology,  and  advanced  his- 
tory should  precede  the  review  of,  and  special  methods  in,  history 
and  geography;  zoology  and  botany  should  precede  methods  in 
elementary  science ;  chemistry  and  physiology  should  be  studied 
before  instruction  in  cooking ;  etc.  But  certain  phases  of  litera- 
ture, of  art,  of  music,  and  even  of  history  and  science  have  a  more 
general  bearing  and  may  therefore  be  placed  where  most  con- 
venient in  the  program. 

The  reviews  of  elementary  subjects  should  be  carried  on  mainly 
with  the  view 

(1)  of  discovering  the  central  principles  on  which  they  are 
based, 

(2)  of  bringing  out  the  relation  and  interdependence  of 
the  various  parts,  and  the  relation  of  the  whole  to 
other  subjects,  and 

(3)  of  deriving  the  best  methods  of  instruction  based 

(a)  on  a  knowledge  of  mental  development,  and 
(6)  on  the  relations  of  subject  matter. 
In  general,  the  group  of  non-professional  studies  should  be  pur- 
sued with  the  threefold  aim  of 

(1)  extending  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  the  students, 

(2)  insuring  in  them  the  permanence  of  studious  habits, 
and 

(3)  giving  light  and  significance  to  their  teaching,  through 
the  clearer  analysis  and  deeper  meaning  brought  to 
the  subjects  of  instruction. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL   STUDIES. 

The  professional  studies  necessary  in  the  training  of  teachers 
have  been  pretty  generally  agreed  upon,  though  their  order  of 
presentation  sliU  furnishes  a  subject  for  controversy.  In  an 
accompanying  diagram  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  proper  order  and  true  relations  of  the  various 
professional  elements  in  the  course  of  study.  Diagrams  are 
always  ambiguous  and  often  misleading,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
following  explanations  will  make  the  meaning  clear : 
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Nine  years '  experience  in  Normal  school  work,  both  as  teacher 
and  pupil,  has  convinced  the  writer  that  the  superficiality  and 
mechanical  work  of  which  Normal-trained  teachers  are  accused  — 
in  so  far  as  they  are  independent  of  limited  scholarship  —  are  due 
to  excessive  drill  in  technical  methods  before  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  psychology  and  child  nature  is  gained.  Speaking  from 
his  own  experience,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only 
by  persistent  effort,  that  he  was  able  to  break  away  from  the 
formal,  mechanical  application  of  methods  blindly  acquired,  after 
he  had  learned  their  psychological  foundations. 

For  this  reason  it  seems  wise  to  begin  our  course  with  an  ele- 
mentary study  of  those  topics  of  psychology  which  have  the  most 
direct  bearmg  on  education ;  e.  g.,  the  relation  of  physical  and 
psychical  processes,  "learned  and  unlearned  reactions,"  habit, 
attention,  imagery,  memory,  the  feelings,  etc.  The  instruction 
would  be  made  as  concrete  as  possible,  and  the  facts  constantly 
verified  by  reference  to  experience,  and  would  continue  for  two 
terms. 

With  the  second  term  of  the  first  y^r,  the  subject  of  child 
study  would  naturally  follow.  The  first  terih's  work  would 
include  a  history  of  the  movement,  a  discussion  of  the  different 
methods  used  and  a  comparison  of  their  results,  a  consideration  of 
its  relation  to  other  lines  of  psychological  study,  and  some  practi- 
cal concrete  work  in  the  study  of  children  from  the  physical  side 
—  using  some  such  outlines  as  those  of  Dr.  Warner.  The  second 
term's  work  would  combine  the  knowledge  gained  from  psychol- 
ogy proper,  and  from  the  first  term  of  child  study,  and  proceed 
along  the  line  of  mental  development,  studying  the  characteristics 
of  each  stage  of  growth,  and  endeavoring  to  find  out  their  signifi- 
cance in  education.  While,  in  the  outline,  formal  child  study 
ends  with  the  first  year,  it  would,  in  reality,  be  continued  inform- 
ally throughout  the  whole  course  in  connection  with  observation 
and  teaching  in  the  practice  school,  as  well  as  in  general  and 
special  methods.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the  model  school 
would  be  begun  with  the  third  term  of  the  first  year  and  would 
be  continued  for  three  terms.  This  observation  should  include 
much  more  than  the  term  suggests.  Throughout,  it  should  be  a 
period  of  the  most  valuable,  practical  child  study ;  it  should  fur- 
nish concrete  material  for  the  work  in  general  and  special  meth- 
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ods ;  it  should  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  various  duties 
of  school  government,  ventilation,  instruction  and  supervision  of 
study ;  it  should  assist  the  young  teacher  in  discovering  to  what 
grade  or  kind  of  work  she  is  best  adapted ;  and,  in  fine,  serve  to 
make  one  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  schoolroom  and  familiar  with 
all  that  goes  on  therein. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  general  method  would 
be  taken  up,  drawing  on  the  results  of  psychology,  child  study, 
and  observation  of  teaching  for  its  material,  and  attempting  to 
formulate  from  this  material  certain  general  principles  of  pro- 
cedure appropriate  to  instruction  in  all  subjects.  This  subject 
should  continue  at  least  one  term  —  longer  if  necessary. 

History  of  Education  is  also  begim  with  the  second  year  and 
continued  for  two  terms.  The  development  of  educational  theories 
in  Europe  is  studied  throughout  the  first  term,  while  the  second 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  American  education  and  educators,  including 
the  problems  now  being  worked  upon.  Time  would  be  taken 
during  the  course  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  one  or  two  educa- 
tional classics,  or  the  work  of  some  important  reformer  or  the 
development  of  some  great  movement. 

The  students  should  now  have  a  sufficient  equipment  to  begin 
the  study  of  special  methods  without  danger  of  getting  merely 
mechanical  devices.  This  subject  is  placed  in  the  second  term  of 
the  second  year  and  continued  for  three  terms.  As  will  be  seen 
in  the  diagram,  advanced  subject  matter,  reviews,  general  method, 
observation,  and  history  of  education  all  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  special  methods ;  and  after  teaching  is  begun  it  becomes 
the  most  important  field  of  all  for  the  working  out  of  methods 
and  testing  those  which  have  been  derived  from  other  sources.  In 
most  of  the  subjects  the  special  methods  can  be  worked  out  in 
connection  with  the  review  of  the  subject,  thus  not  necessitating 
a  duplication  of  work.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  too 
much  stress  lias  heretofore  been  placed  on  methods  as  such. 

A  study  of  educational  aims  and  values  is  begun  with  the  third 
term  of  the  second  year  and  is  made  to  throw  some  light  on  such 
special  methods  as  may  be  studied  at  that  time  or  later. 

Teaching  also  begins  with  this  term,  and  should  continue  one 
year.  In  most  practice  schools  at  the  present  time,  student  teach- 
ers have  charge  of  a  class  for  but  one  period  a  day  throughout 
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the  time  of  their  training.  A  few  schools,  however,  have  gotten 
beyond  this  primitive  stage  and  require  consecutive  teaching 
throughout  the  whole  day  for  a  period  varying  from  six  to  twenty 
weeks.  If  conditions  would  allow,  I  should  have  the  candidates 
teach  one  period  daily  for  two  terms  under  close  supervision,  and 
would  then  give  them  sole  charge  of  a  grade  which  they  should 
organize,  govern,  and  instruct  as  their  own  school  for  a  third  term. 
The  aim  in  the  first  period  would  be  to  master  the  "  technique  " 
of  the  recitation  and  gain  ease  and  confidence  before  a  class ;  the 
aim  of  the  second  period  would  be  to  learn  school  management 
and  government.  Here  the  supervision  should  be  less  severe  and 
the  student  should  be  allowed,  as  the  late  Dr.  Sheldon  expressed 
it,  "  to  work  out  his  own  salvation." 

In  the  last  term  of  the  course  the  experience  of  the  teaching 
period  should  be  drawn  upon  for  an  inductive  study  of  school 
organization  and  economy,  with  references  and  readings  from 
standard  text-books  on  that  subject.  There  should  be  one  term 
of  elementary  ethics  in  the  last  year,  and  all  students  should  be 
required  to  do  systematic  reading  of  standard  educational  works, 
wth  written  abstracts,  and  occasional  essays  on  special  topics, 
throughout  the  year. 

All  the  professional  studies  of  the  course  should  be  made  to 
converge  to  the  study  of  philosophy  of  education  in  the  last  term 
of  the  course.  All  the  results  of  analysis  throughout  the  course 
should  here  be  brought  together  into  a  consistent  unified  philoso- 
phy, so  that  the  young  teachers  may  go  out  to  their  life-work 
regarding  education  not  as  made  up  of  a  series  of  disconnected 
subjects,  with  their  equally  unrelated  aims  and  method^,  but  as  a 
single  unified  movement,  as  the  symmetrical  development  of  an 
organism. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  work  that  should  be  pro- 
fessional in  character,  I  would  have  about  three-fifths  of  the  time 
devoted  to  professional  studies  —  exclusive  of  the  term  given 
wholly  to  teaching  —  and  two-fifths  given  to  non-professional 
studies.  Of  these  latter,  there  are  a  few  which  have  such  a  gen- 
eral and  important  bearing  both  on  the'  chameter  and  culture  of 
the  teacher  and  on  the  efficiency  of  his  teaching  that  they  should 
be  taken  throughout  the  course.  These  are  (1)  physical  culture, 
(2)  vocal  music  and  voice  culture,  (3)  manual  training,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  (4)  art. 
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OUTLINE  FOR    THE  STUDY   OF    VIRaWS  ^NEW, 

BOOK  I. 

(^For  Class  Review,^ 

MAUD   ELMA    KINGSLEY,    EAST   MACHIAS,    ME. 

A.     PREPARATORY  WORK. 

I.  The  Author. 

1.  Significant  events  in  his  life. 

2.  Three  classes  of  literary  work. 

3.  Relations   with   Augustus:  story  of   the  JSneid  and 

Octavia. 

4.  Virgil's  tomb  and  epitaph. 

II.  His  Era.     Reign  of  Augustus,  44  B.  C.  — 17  A.  D. 

1.  Distinguished  by  the  most  remarkable  event  recorded 

in  history. 

2.  Civilization  extended  farther  over  the  world  than  at 

any  preceding  period. 

3.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  as 

regards  literature,  science  and  philosophy. 

4.  Famous  writers  of  the  era. 

IIL     The  JEneid. 

1.  Circumstances  imder  which  it  was  composed. 

2.  Its  character. 

3.  Purpose  of  the  poem. 

Note.  —  To  represent  a  great  action  of  the  heroic  age,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  embody  the  most  vital  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
hour :  —  to  glorify  Rome  and  Augustus,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
follow  closely  the  great  models  of  epic  poetry  and  reproduce  all 
their  sources  of  interest. 

4.  Plan  of  the  poem. 

a.     Its  plot.     Jund*s   efforts   to   hinder  the  settlement  of 
Italy, 
(1)     Chief  agents  in  the  plot  development,  Venus  and 
Juno. 
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(State  the  part  played  by  each  in  Book  I.) 

b.  Keynote  of  the  poem,  —  Tantoe  molis  erat  Romanam 

condere  gentem. 

c.  Fundamental  idea  of  the  poem,  —  "  the  great  part 

played  by  Rome  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that 
part  being  from  of  old  determined  by  divine  de- 
cree and  carried  out  through  the  virtue  of  her 
sons." 

d.  Theme  of  the  poem,  —  The  idea  of  universal  empire. 

Note.  —  The  reverence  for  antiquity,  for  old  customs,  and  for 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  was  a  large  element  in  the  national 
sentiment  and  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  JBneid. 

6.     Structure  of  the  poem. 

a.     In  twelve  books,  of  which  the  fii'st  eight  are  the  best 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.     Of  these  the  first 
six  are  the  most  widely  known. 
6.     Synopsis  of  Books  I.  —  VI. 
6.     Literary  merits  of  the  iEneid. 
a.     Beauty  and  majesty  of  verse. 
6.     Splendor  of  delineation. 
c.     Sustained  stateliness  of  diction,  metre  and  rhythm. 

B.     THE  STORY  PROPER. 

I.    Events  Leading  up  to  the  Story. 

Suggestian:  —  Give  line  reference  to  any  of  these  headings 
referred  to  in  Book  I. 

I.    The  Trojan  War. 

a.  The  dream  of  Hecuba. 

6.  The  Apple  of  Discord  ;  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 

c.  Hospitality  of  Menelaus  betrayed. 

d.  The.  gathering  of   the   chiefs.     Place   of   assembly, 

names  of  chiefs,  the  omen. 

e.  Second  assembly  at  Aulis  :  Iphigenia. 

f.  Siege  of  Troy ;  duration,  eight  events  of  siege  men- 

tioned in  Book  I. 

IL     Resume  of  the  Narrative  of  the  ^Eneid. 
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III.  The  Narrative  Begun. 

1.  Time  of  the  action  of  Book  I,  —  Seventh  year  after 

the  FaU  of  Troy. 

2.  Place  of  action,  —  Vix  e  conspectu  Sieulce  telluris. 

Note.  —  Chronologically  the  narrative  of  Book  I.  should  follow 
III.,  715. 

3.  Situation  of  affairs.     The  Trojan  fleet  .has  just  left 

Drepanum,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Sicily,  and  is 
headed  for  Italy. 

IV.  Its  Hero. 

1.  His  lineage. 

2.  His  character. 

Note.  —  The  chief  characteristics  of  ^Eneas  seem  to  be  pious 
obedience,  steadfast  endurance,  persistent  purpose,  submission  to 
the  will  of  heaven.  Later  on  in  the  story  he  appears  selfish,  mean, 
immanly  and  heartless. 

Note.  —  The  qualities  of  the  ideal  hero  —  chivalry  and  daring 
courage  —  are  necessarily  absent  from  this  hero  who  represents  the 
author's  religious  ideal. 

V.  Chief  Characters  of  Book  I. 

VI.  Outline  of  the  Narrative. 

C.     DETAILS  OF  THE  STORY. 

I.    Glimpses  of  the  Heroic  Age. 

1.  Religion. 

a,     Gods :  their  names  and  attributes. 

Note.  —  Behind  the  gods,  Virgil  recognized  a  great  inscrutable 
power  which  he  designates  as  fatum^  or,  more  often,  fata.  The 
hero  of  the  -Sneid  is  always  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  Fates."  This  fate  is  generally  an  impersonal  force,  but  often  it 
is  represented  in  the  persons  of  the  three  sisters  —  the  Parcce  or 
Destinies. 

(1).     Life  among  the  gods. 

(2).     Distinguishing  marks  of  a  goddess. 
6.     Sacrifices,  libations,  dedicatory  offerings  (248). 
c.     Omens,  auspices,  oracles. 

2.  Customs,  Beliefs,  Traditions,  etc. 
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a.  In  relation  to  death  and  buriaL 

b.  Books,  dress,  servants,  amusements. 

c.  Drinking  and  eating,  table  furnishings,  reclining  at 

meals. 

d.  Ships,  arms,  armor. 

e.  Beliefs  in  regard  to  burial,  natural  phenomena. 

/.     Miscellaneous :     Temple  of  Janus,  statues  of  Parian 
marble,  etc.,  etc. 

II.  Geography. 

Suggestion :  —  Let  pupils  draw  maps  on  which  shall  be  marked 
each  place  referred  to  in  the  text.  Under  what  circumstances  is 
each  of  the  following  mentioned? 

Troia^  Latium,  RonicL,  Samos^  Karthago^  JEolia,  Simois^  PatavuSj 
Alba  LongcLi  JEurota^  Hebrus^  Paphos^  ffesp^ria,  Tyrrhenum  .^Iqu&r, 

III.  Allusions. 

1.  Stories  to  be  learned:     Judgmervt  of  PariSy  Theft  of 

Q-anymede^  Slaying  of  Hector  ( Iliad,  xxii.,  176-500), 
Homidus  and  Remus^  Amazons^  Harpalyce^  the  Ran- 
som of  Hector. 

2.  Identify.     Give  the  reason  for  each  expression. 

a,  Lavinia  litora^  Sicvium  tellvSy  Albani  patres,  j^neadce^ 
Hectorea  gens^  Satumia^  Genus  invisum,  Reliquim 
Danaum^  Litus  Trinacrium,  Ales  Jovis,  Rapidus 
ignis  Jovis,  gens  togata^  Q-enitum  Maia^  Veneris 
filiuSy  Cythera. 

3.  jVIiscellaneous  allusions. 

IV.  Pictures  and  Scenes  from  the  Poem. 

'1.  -Solus  in  Celsa  Arce. 

2.  The  Storm. 

3.  Neptime  in  his  Chariot. 

4.  Home  of  the  Nymphs. 

5.  The  Landing  of  the  Trojans. 

6.  The  Feast. 

7.  Preparations  for  the  Feast. 

8.  Meeting  between  ^neas  and  Venus. 

9.  Building  of  Carthage. 
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10.  Temple  of  Juno. 

11.  The  Approach  of  the  Queen. 

12.  The  Banquet. 

V.     Figures  of  Speech. 

D.     SYNTAX,  PROSODY,  ETC. 

I.  Peculiar  Grammatical  Constructions  :  conderet^  Unqimnt^ 

517,  SaturniOj  23,  Achilliy  30,  me^  37,  curruy  166,  aecestisj 
201,  Bacchiy  215,  metu,  257,  tibij  258,  lulo,  267,  In  melius, 
281,  genu,  320,  victu,  445,  /era^  and  ditcat,  645. 

II.  Passages  of    Special  Significance.      Tyrioa  bilingue%, 

armUy  1^  fuit,  2,  volvere,  22,  atque,  30,  Laeti,  35,  sceptra, 
57,  staff na,  126,  accinguiU,  210,  compostiis,  249,  volvens,  262, 
ver^o,  478. 

III.  Significant  EpitIiets. 

IV.  Purely  Poetical  Constructions.    (Change  to  prose  form.) 

Zrote  regem,  alta  menU,  dedit  mulcere,  a  vertice,  imbrem,  123, 
(tTio,  313,  ^1^/t^  «^8«  oit^ia,  ZiW,  319,  ante  alios,  strata  viarum. 

V.  Variations  in  Metre.     Lines  16,  73,  256,  405,  617,  332, 

333,  308,  448,  449. 

Note. —  In  line  186,  note  the  array  of  spondees,  suggesting 
the  peaceful  herd  feeding  lazily  through  the  valley.  Contrast  IV. 
155. 

E.     POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED. 

1.  In  this  book  the  interest  centers  around  three  episodes : 

the  storm,  the  prophecy  of  Jove,  the  building  of  Car- 
thage. 

2.  Juno^s  ambition  for  Carthage. 

3.  Different  names  by  which  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  are 

designated. 

4.  Line   158    marks   twelfth  landing   place.     Name   the 

others. 

5.  Jupiter's  prophecy. 

6.  Dux  femina  facti.     This  motto  was  placed  upon   the 

medals  struck  off  in  1588,  in  honor  of  Elizabeth's 
victories  over  the  Armada. 

7.  Pius,  actmg  according   to  duty  to  gods,  parents  and 

country. 
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8.  To  what  circumstance  does  quo  numine  refer  ? 

9.  Reconcile  ^^ primus  "  2,  with  line  242. 

10.  Differentiate  the  two  degrees  of  feeling  expressed  by 

numen  laeso  and  quidve  dolens. 

11.  In  line  13,  to  what  does  lon^e  refer? 

12.  Why  was  Troy  ffenus  invisum? 

'  13.     Maria  omnia  eireiim  means  what? 

14.  Note  the  beautiful  image  in  68 ;  in   374 ;  in  aspirans, 

694. 

15.  What  legend  is  suggested  by  line  78  ? 

16.  92-93.     Of  what  was  ^neas  afraid  ? 

17.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  Trojan  shields  floated? 

18.  227.     Significance  of  euras? 

19.  228.     Venus   had   been  tristis  since  the  downfall  of 

Troy.     She  was  now  tristior  at  the  idea  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  her  son  was  exposed. 

20.  Ob  Italiam,     Significance  ? 

21.  In  286  the  reference  is  to  Augustus,  not  Julius  Caesar. 

22.  Why  soror  Phoebi? 

23.  State  the  three  different  points  of  view  in  which  the 

omen  of  the  swans  appears  to  ^neas.     Significance 
of  each. 

24.  Note  the  force  of  the  sudden  apostrophe  in  555. 

VL    Answer  m  Latin. 

1.  Give   the   situation   of   Carthage.     Characterize  Car- 

thage. 

2.  Where  is  the  Trojan  fleet  when  the  storm  overtakes  it  ? 

3.  What  three  reasons  had  Juno  for  keeping  the  Trojans 

from  Italy? 

4.  Describe  the  punishment  of  Ajax, 

5.  Characterize  j^lia. 

6.  What  did  Juno   ask  of  j^lus  f 

7.  Describe  the  Aras  of  line  109. 

8.  Reproduce  Neptune'B  rebuke  to  the  winds. 

9.  Reproduce  -Sneas's  address  to  his  followers. 

10.  State  the  extent  of  Caesar's  power. 

11.  Why  is  Mercury  sent  to  Carthage? 
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12.  Describe  Mercury's  journey. 

13.  Describe  the  appearance  of  Venu9. 

14.  Tell  the  story  of  Dido. 

15.  How  does  ^neas  identify  himself? 

16.  Give  tlioneiLs'  description  of   Italy;  his  characteriza- 

tion of  Italy. 

17.  On  what  errand  does  ^)ieas  send  Achates  f 

18.  Enumerate  the  gifts  brought  by  Ascanius. 


HOPITS  MISSION. 

MARTHA  8IIKPARD  LIPPINCOTT,  MOORE8TOWN,  N.  J. 

Sweet  hope,  thou  angei  beckoning  on, 
To  teach  our  weary  souls  to  rest 
Within  a  haven  of  sweet  bliss 
While  earthly  cares  our  faith  shall  test. 
Hope  is  the  messenger  of  faith, 
Which  teaches  us  in  trust  to  wait 
Until  God's  will  hath  been  revealed 
To  show  us  what  shall  be  our  fate. 

'Tis  the  consoler  of  the  heai*t, 
A  great  physician  near  at  hand  ; 
When  trials  come  to  overwhelm, 
And  we  their  weight  can  scarcely  stand ; 
Hope  lifts  us  in  her  restful  arms, 
And  her  sweet  consolation  lends, 
Till  happiness  shall  reign  again, 
And  sorrow  into  gladness  blends. 
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A  SCHOOL  GAME  FOR  GIRLS. 


BY   8TUABT   H.    BOWB,    PH.  D.,    NBW   HAVBK,    COBB. 

EDUCATORS  and  teachers  have  for  a  long  time  been  looking 
for  a  game  that  could  be  played  by  girls,  and  would  take 
them  outdoors.  Of  the  various  games  possible,  basket  ball  has 
been,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
as   usually  played   in   the  East,  it  is  too  rough.     Moreover,  it 


Figure  1. 

Diagram  of  field  with  sides  at  beginning  of  a  game. 

X*B  for  the  other. 
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Backs 


Half  backs 


Forwards 


Forwards 


Half  backs 


Backs 


Goal  tender 


O's  stand  for  one  side; 
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requires  a  special  costume.  Tennis  is  too  violent  for  most  girls, 
and  besides,  not  more  than  four  can  play  at  once.  In  the  case  of 
golf  the  field  must  be  so  large  that  supervision  and  chaperonage 
become  difficult,  and  moreover,  only  a  limited  number  can  play. 
In  some  places,  more  particularly  in  girls '  private  schools,  base- 
ball has  been  taken  up,  but  the  game  is  robbed  of  many  of  its 
interesting  features  by  the  general  lack  of  previous  training. 

There  has  been  need  for  a  long  time  of  a  game  lending  itself  to 
scientific  and  expert  treatment,  which  a  comparatively  large  num- 
ber of  girls  could  play  and  be  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher.  Of 
such  games  the  only  one  of  which  I  know  is  the  new  one  called 
English  Field  Hockey,  or  Field  Hockey,  or  Girls'  Field  Hockey. 
In  this  game  there  are  eleven  on  a  side,  making  twenty-two  players 
in  a  full  game.  (See  figure  1.)  The  players  have  a  special  stick, 
which  is  made  for  the  purpose,  and  special  ball,  though  an  ordi- 


"^^STEIiT^^ 


26  yd.  lino 


25  yd.  line 


Figure  2. 

Proportions  should  make  field  100  yards  long.    This  from  position  of  25  yard 

line  could  not  be  75. 
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nary  base  ball  and  the  ordinary  polo  or  hockey  stick  may  be  used 
where  no  attempt  is  made  to  play  according  to  the  strictest  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  game. 

Field  Hockey  is  a  kind  of  cross  between  football  and  Ice 
Hockey,  or  Canadian  Hockey.  As  in  football,  there  are  eleven 
players  on  each  side.  The  field  (see  figure  2)  is  almost  the  shape 
of  the  ordinary  football  field,  being  one  hundred  yards  long  and 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  yards  wide.  The  twenty-five  yard  line 
is  also  used,  as  in  football,  twenty-five  yards  from  each  end  of  this 
oblong,  and  balls  knocked  over  the  end  lines  and  not  between  the 
goal  posts  by  the  opponent  of  the  side  defending  that  line  are 
brought  back  to  the  twenty-five  yard  line.  Like  football,  too, 
there  is  a  formation,  first,  of  what  corresponds  to  a  rush  line  of 
five  players ;  second,  there  are  what  might  be  cSlled  three  quarter 
backs,  then  two  half  backs  and  a  full  back,  though  these  terms 
are  not  used  in  the  game,  the  players  being  called  forwards,  half 
backs,  backs  and  goal  tender.  On  each  end  of  the  field  thexe  are 
goal  posts,  twelve  feet  apart.  As  in  football  and  hockey,  the 
object  is  to  get  the  ball  between  the  goal  posts  of  the  opposing 
side.  Unlike  football  and  more  like  hockey,  is  the  restriction  on 
the  players  as  to  the  territory  which  they  occupy.  Where- 
as in  football  a  player  may  defend  his  goal  or  play  for  his 
side  on  any  part  of  the  field,  the  Field  Hockey  player  must 
be   very   careful   to   keep   within  the   limits  assigned  to  her  by 


\ 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  3. 

Field  showing  strips  in  which  each  forward  and 
her  opponent  must  keep. 


Fig.  5. 
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her  position.  For  example,  each  of  the  five  forwards  has  a 
strip  of  the  field,  running  lengthwise  with  it,  which  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  yards  wide,  and  she  must  not  play  outside  of  that  strip. 
(See  figure  3.)  The  half  backs  each  have  a  strip  nearly  twice  as 
wide  in  which  to  play,  the  three  of  them  covering  the  whole  field, 
biit  no  one  of  them  is  to  play  in  another's  strip.  (See  figure  4.) 
The  backs  have  the  whole  field  to  play  in,  each  keeping  to  her 
own  side,  while  the  goal  tender  is  supposed  to  protect  her  goal  at 
all  hazards.     (See  figure  5.) 

It  might  seem  that -the  game  would  be  somewhat  rough,  but  this 
element  is  obviated  by  wise  rules,  such  as  the  following :  — 

First,  no  back-hand  strokes  with  the  clubs  are  allowed ;  that  is, 
the  ball  must  be  hit  from  the  right  toward  the  left,  and  not  the 
reverse;  nor  is  the  club  to  be  raised  higher  than  the  shoulder 
either  before  or  after  the  ball  is  struck. 

Second,  no  one  may  run  in  front  of  another  so  as  to  touch  her. 
No  pushing  nor  pulling  nor  roughness  of  any  description  is 
allowed.  In  the  main  the  formation  with  which  the  game  is 
started  is  supposed  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  game,  each 
one  having  a  certain  territory,  those  farthest  back  simply  passing 
the  ball  up  to  those  in  front  of  them,  and  so  on.  Consequently 
the  game  admits  of  a  great  deal  of  scientific  play  in  passing  the 
ball  from  one  to  the  other,  right  and  left  and  front.  Of  course 
any  tendency  toward  a  large  number  of  players  coming  together, 
all  in  a  jumbled  scramble,  to  hit  the  ball,  is  made  impossible  by 
the  fact  that  the  ball  is  at  all  times  in  territory  which  does  not 
admit  of  more  tlian  four  or  five  players  having  a  right  to  touch  it. 

The  rules  are  enforced  by  an  umpire  whose  business  is  to  keep 
the  players  in  their  places,  not  to  allow  infringements  of  these  and 
other  rules,  and  when  occasion  demands,  to  bring  the  play  to  a 
stop  by  a  whistle,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  football.  All  vio- 
lations of  these  rules  to  avoid  roughness  are  punished  as  fouls,  the 
one  guilty  of  making  a  foul  giving  her  opponent  on  the  other  side 
a  free  strike  at  the  ball  with  no  other  player  allowed  to  stand 
within  five  yards  of  it.  The  forwards  are  in  each  case  supposed 
to  keep  always  in  a  line  with  the  ball  as  it  goes  up  and  down  the 
field,  but  always  in  their  own  strip  of  territory. 

Stout  shoes  should  be  worn  and  skirts  are  to  be  at  least  six 
inches  from  the  groimd. 
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There  are  quite  a  number  of  technical  rules  for  specific  occa- 
sions, such  as  when  a  ball  goes  over  the  side  lines,  or  is  within  fif- 
teen feet  of  the  goals,  etc.  Play  about  the  goals  is  rather  compli- 
cated and  hampered  by  apparently  unnecessary  rules,  but'  these 
are  not  essential  for  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  game,  and  may 
be  easily  simplified.  By  modifying  the  formation  the  number  of 
players  on  each  side  may  be  reduced  to  eight,  or  even  less,  but  in 
each  case  necessitating  considerably  more  exertion  than  is  neces- 
sary where  a  larger  number  of  players  is  engaged  in  the  game  and 
also  eliminating  the  chance  for  scientific  play  to  quite  a  large  ex- 
tent. Any  fairly  level  field  of  the  size,  or  anything  like  the  size, 
would  be  suitable  if  free  from  obstructions,  such  as  bushes  or  high 
grass. 

We  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  an  athletic  association  of  the 
boys  in  the  Lovell  School  District  of  New  Haven ;  but,  though  we 
have  oftenVished  to  find  a  game  which  would  be  adapted  to  girls 
and  would  justify  a  similar  organization  for  them,  we  never  have 
until  this  year  discovered  any  form  of  outdoor  exercise  which 
seemed  to  attract  the  girls  with  any  enthusiasm  at  all.  Some 
months  ago,  however,  my  attention  was  called  to  English  Field 
Hockey  which  was  being  played  by  girls  from  the  New  Haven 
Normal  iSchool  of  Gymnastics,  who  were  just  learning  the  game 
under  the  tuition  of  a  lady  who  had  come  from  England  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  it  in  this  coimtry.  Its  many  merits  were 
recognized  at  once.  It  seemed  to  be  what  had  been  sought  for 
some  years,  a  game  which  would  probably  lend  itself  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children,  would  call  them  outdoors,  would  admit  of 
team  work,  thus  introducing  the  social  or  higher  side  of  games, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  admit  of  supervision.  Accordingly 
the  girls  in  the  upper  grades  who  felt  that  they  might  be  interested 
in  playing  a  new  game  in  the  open  air  were  asked  to  meet  the 
writer  at  a  stated  time  and  place. 

The  resulting  attendance  was  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all 
those  who  had  an  invitation,  and  after  the  game  had  been  roughly 
explained  to  them  they  were  invited  to  go  and  see  it  in  operation 
as  played  by  the  girls  of  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. By  the  next  day  word  was  received  from  all  of  the  six 
schools  concerned  that  the  children  were  very  eager  to  form  teams 
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*and  to  learn  the  game  immediately.  Accordingly  arrangements 
were  made  for  teaching  it  to  them  and  the  game  was  inaugurated 
with  some  eight  elevens  to  begin  with.  The  teachers  were  also 
invited  out  to  see  it,  and  they  also  became  interested  and  immedi- 
ately began  preparations  to  form  a  team  of  their  own. 

The  children  of  other  districts  caught  the  infection,  began  to 
take  up  the  game,  and  were  soon  followed  by  their  teachers ;  so 
that  there  were  already  in  a  few  weeks  a  large  number  of  children 
and  at  least  four  organizations  of  teachers  all  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  game  and  imdoubtedly  others  of  whom  I  knew  noth- 
ing in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

I  merely  cite  this  spread  of  interest  in  the  game  as  going  to 
show  that  we  have  in  Field  Hockey  a  game  which  not  only  fills 
all  the  requirements  of  a  good  game  from  the  health  standpoint, 
but  will  both  bring  the  girls  out  of  doors  and  be  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  by  them.  It  is  a  fall  or  winter,  rather  than  a  sum- 
mer game,  the  exercise  being  rather  vigorous  for  warm  weather ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  to  be  at  least  one  factor  in  solv- 
ing the  question  of  furnishing  exercise  for  girls  which  will  be  suf- 
ficiently congenial  to  induce  them  tp  take  an  active  part  in  it  at 
those  times  of  the  year  when  most  girls  stay  in  winter  quarters. 
The  banishment  of  the  American  girl  from  outdoor  exercise  and 
play  at  an  early  age  is  a  vital  mistake  in  our  method  and  makes 
the  development  of  the  best  physical  womanhood  impossible.  It 
is  believed  that  this  new  game  will  render  valuable  aid  in  over- 
coming this  evil. 
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THE  purposes  for  which  grammar  is  worth  while  as  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum  must  in  the  main  determine  the  age 
at  which  grammar  is  best  taught.  But  fundamental  to  this  is  the 
question  whether  it  is  worth  teaching  at  all.  Doubtless  correct 
speech  deserves  earnest  pursuit,  and  no  one  will  be  found  to  deny 
the  importance  of  language  training  to  this  ends  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent, that  grammar  is  a  means  to  this  end,  no  one  will  be 
heard  to  object  to  it,  unless  upon  the  ground  that  the  results  fall 
short  of  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  time  and  effort  em- 
ployed. 

If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  grammar  busies  itself  mostly 
with  the  analysis  and  classification  of  habits  of  speech  already 
formed,  and  that  its  service  in  reforming  habits  of  incorrect  speech 
is,  therefore,  of  minor  importance,  it  must  of  necessity  follow  that 
the  subject  should  be  taught  with  the  emphasis  resting  upon  the 
disciplinary  aspect,  there  being  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
whatever  of  value  is  in  it  for  the  purposes  of  correct  speech 
may  not  also  incidentally  be  attained. 

And,  if  the  educational  value  of  grammar  is  conceived  to  be 
primarily  of  the  training  sort,  there  wiU  also  forthwith  come  an 
end  to  formal  and  memoriter  methods  both  of  teaching  and  of 
study ;  there  will  result  the  minimimi  of  explanation  by  rule  and 
authority  and  a  diminished  insistance  upon  etymology,  declensions 
and  conjugations ;  less  talk  about  prepositions  taking  objects  and 
more  talk  of  noims  taking  them ;  a  forsaking  of  classifications  by 
can9  and  shotUds  and  endings  and  arbitrary  authority ;  an  accept- 
ance of  tense  as  meaning  time,  and  of  mood  as  meaning  mental 
attitude ;  and  an  absolute  cessation  of  hard  and  fast  classifications 
and  demarkations  in  the  determinations  of  parts  of  speech.  And 
so  one  might  continue, —  all  to  the  point  that,  if  grammar  is  to  be 
a  developmental  discipline,  it  must  become  a  training  in  analysis, 
in  discrimination,  in  generalization,  and  in  classification ;  that  its 
basis  must  be  psychological  and  that  its  methods  must  be  chiefly 
introspective.     If  grammar  shall  become  all  of  this,  and  if  it  is 
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also  true  that  there  are  in  it  other  important  values,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  all  of  these  will  be  incidentally  added  to  it. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  study  remains  memoriter  and  formal  in 
its  character  —  a  parrot-like  and  unintelligent  and  thoughtless  re- 
production of  text^book  forms  and  text-book  dicta  —  it  is  not  over 
much  to  say  that  it  belongs  nowhere  in  the  cumculum  of  the 
schools;  the  child  mind  has  already  passed  judgment  upon  it. 
The  irksome  drudgery  and  stupefying  quality  of  it  are  attested 
by  the  attitude  of  every  normal,  active-minded  pupil  towards  it. 
It  can  afford  no  play  for  spontaneous  constructive  mental  activity 
and  is  rightly  appreciated  by  the  pupil  as  meaningless  and  worth- 
less ;  healthy  intellectual  appetite  will  have  none  of  it.  But  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  grammar  of  the  abstract  and  psychological 
sort  is  for  the  twelve  or  thirteen  year  old  pupil  of  much  greater 
service.  In  fact,  too  little  is  as  yet  known  by  experiment  to  ena- 
ble us  to  decide  where  in  the  grades,  if  anywhere,  and  how  much 
in  the  grades,  if  at  all,  grammar  can  profitably  be  taught ;  but  it 
is  fairly  clear  that  for  most  purposes  and  in  most  of  its  aspects  it 
must  be  a  high  school  subject ;  at  all  events  so  far  as  it  is  taught, 
whether  in  the  grades  or  higher  up,  it  should  be  taught  only  so 
far  as  it  can  be  understood.  (^) 

Grammar  may,  then,  be  defined  as  the  studi/  of  the  relation 
bettveen  thought  processes  and  the  forms  of  oral  expression.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  definition  does  not  imply  that  grammar  is  a 
study  of  forms  merely,  which  is  etymology ;  or  of  thought  pro- 
cesses merely,  which  is  psychology ;  but  a  study  of  the  relation 
between  thought  and  form.  It  will,  however,  be  emphasized  in 
these  pages  that,  for  purposes  of  analysis  and  classification,  form 
is  to  be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  thought  rather  than 
thought  from  form.  Language  precedes  grammar.  The  gram- 
marian analyzes  and  classifies  language  uses  as  he  finds  them. 
The  child  understands  before  he  speaks,  and  speaks  long  before 
he  is  able  to  undertake  an  examination  of  his  forms  of  speech. 
Peculiarities  in  form  must  find  their  justification  ultimately  in 

1.    Every.grammatlcalcateKorylBproducedontho  basis  of  the  pay cholo^cal  one    .  .  .  . 

....    As  soon  as  the  agency  of  the  psychological  category  can  be  recognized  In  the  use  of 

language  it  becomes  a  grammatical  category  (but  the  grammatical  category  Is  to  some  extent 

a  petrifloatlon  of  the psychologtcal.  It  adheres  to  a  fixed  tradition).    Herman  Paul,  Prludplen 

der  Spracbgesprlsche. 
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their  thought  conteirt  and  be  explained  by  it.     From  one  point  of 
view,  therefore,  grammar  is  a  special  psycJiology. 

Psychology  is,  in  turn,  in  ultimate  analysis  a  subdivision  of 
biology  or,  more  correctly,  a  special  biology.  This  involves  of 
necessity  no  materialistic  implication ;  evolution  is  in  fact  merely 
a  description  of  the  sequences  in  phenomena  with  no  neces- 
sary reference  to  the  metaphysics  of  causation.  It  is  asserted 
merely  that  the  growth  of  mind  is  one  aspect  of  the  growth  of 
life  and,  whatever  more  it  may  possibly  be,  is  part  and  parcel  of 
biological  development.  Grammar,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  maintain 
in  latter-day  thought  its  claim  to  the  position  of  a  science,  must 
harmonize  with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  science  in  general 
and,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  subjects  like  physics  or  chemistrj% 
must  articulate  with  the  broader  generalizations  of  biological 
investigation.  That  is  to  say,  grammar  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  evolutionary  principles  and  must  be  presented  as  illus- 
trative of  evolutionary  laws. 

If,  then,  language  in  its  syntactical  aspect  is  assumed  to  have 
foUowed  laws  of  development  either  analogically  or  casually  bio- 
logical in  character,  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  parts  of 
speech  should  receive  from  this  assumption  an  especial  degree  of 
illumination. 

PARTS   OF    SPEECH. 

Upon  the  precise  nature  of  parts  of  speech  the  text-books  upon 
grammar  are  sui-prisingly  barren  of  information.  Originally  con- 
ceiving of  the  sentence  as  the  unit  of  formal  linguistic  expression, 
they  are  content  to  present  parts  of  speech  as  functional  subdivis- 
ions of  the  sentence.  There  are,  it  seems,  seven  parts,  or  eight,  or 
nine,  according  to  the  notions  of  expediency  held  by  the  particular 
grammarian  in  question.  But  why  just  this  number?  why  eight 
against  seven  or  nine ?  why  not  six  or  fifteen?  If,  for  example, 
one  shall  say  —  as  for  his  part  does  the  present  writer  —  that  there 
are  seven  parts,  why  should  this  assertion  cany  conviction?  It 
is  not  self-evident,  and  there  is  no  magical  quality  in  the  number 
seven  to  make  it  cabalistically  probable.  Is  the  fact,  then,  some- 
how fixed  in  the  constitution  of  things,  as  with  the  number  of  col- 
ors in  the  prism  ?     Is  there  really  a  seven-fold  nature  to  thought^ 
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working  out  in  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  seven-fold  division 
in  linguistic  expression?  There  were,  it  is  said,  seven  candles 
upon  the  sacred  golden  candlestick ;  there  are  seven  colors  in  the 
spectrum,  and  seven  steps  in  the  musical  octave.  One  may,  if 
one  must,  rest,  in  a  kind  of  grammatical  ^mysticism,  trustfully 
upon  the  lap  of  things  as  they  inexplicably  are.  If  this  is,  indeed, 
all  that  we  can  know  about  it,  it  would  have  been  well  long  since 
to  have  said  this  much ;  to  know  that  we  do  not  know  is  some- 
thing. If  these  seven  parts  of  speech  are  such  by  the  very  nature 
and  constitution  of  things,  if  we  are  in  the  presence  or  one  of  the 
sacred  mysteries,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  bow  our  heads 
reverently,  then  by  all  means  let  this  fact  be  recognized ;  let  the 
mystery  be  confessed  and  the  bowing  forthwith  done ;  it  is  more 
than  time.  On  any  other  terms  appeal  will  have  to  be  made  in 
other  directions. 

Speech  is  the  vocal  communication  of  thought.  At  its  simplest, 
then,  anything  in  vocalization  which  contains  a  communication  is 
speech.  Therefore  speech  is  not  the  sole  possession  of  humanity ; 
nor  upon  evolutionary  lines  of  thought  could  it  be  expected  to  be 
so.  The  note  of  warning  by  the  hen  to  her  chickens  —  the  roost- 
er's announcement  of  a  good  find  to  his  retinue  of  hens  —  the 
night  signal  for  the  hunt  repeated  among  all  the  neighborhood 
dogs,  are  speech  —  but  speech  as  yet  in  the  undifferentiated  stage 
—  speech  without  parts.  "  It  is  plain  that  a  long  period  of  lin- 
guistic activity  must  have  preceded  before  anything  came  into 
being  worthy  to  be  called  a  language.  This  holds  good  even  if 
the  language  consists  of  but  a  couple  of  words.  Original  crea- 
tion is  of  itself  insufficient  to  form  a  language.  Its  product  must 
be  stored  up  in  memory  by  individuals  who  belong  to  one  linguis- 
tic community.  True  language  does  not  exist  untU  speech  and 
apprehension  depend  upon  reproduction.  If  this  is  sufficient  for 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  language,  no  doubt  we  must 
ascribe  language  to  many  beasts.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that 
their  calls  are  traditional  and  not  spontaneous.  They  represent  a 
stage  of  development  which  must  have  been  passed  through  by 
,  human  language  as  well.  But  yet  another  step  is  necessary  before 
such  a  language  can  come  into  being  as  we  find  nowadays  com- 
mon, among  the  human  race The  strict  char^teristic 
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which  differentiates  the  language  of  men  from  that  of  animals. 
....  consists  in  the  collocation  of  several  words  into  one  sen- 
tence." (1) 

Evolutionary  analogies  point  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
various  parts  of  speech  must  all  trace  back  to  one  single  speech 
function  as  the  primary  and  parent  form  from  which,  by  a  process 
of  differentiation  and  specialization,  all  the  present  established 
parts  of  speech  have  been  developed.  It  is  in  substance  upon 
this  reasoning  that  the  interjectional  theory  of  the  origin  of  speech 
bases  its  claim  to  acceptance.  But  from  the  very  fact  that  the 
interjection  is  speech  rather  than  a  part  of  speech,  it  is  impossible 
to  concur  in  the  conventional  classification  which  makes  the  inter- 
jection one  of  the  recognized  parts  of  speech.  It  is  not  a  distinct 
functional  element  in  the  sentence,  simply  because  there  is  no  sen- 
tence ;  the  interjection  is  in  itself  the  equivalent  of  a  sentence  and 
the  substitute  for  it.  Logically,  then,  it  cannot  be  a  part  of 
speech  of  itself;  it  is  not  one  of  the  subordinate  interdependent 
functions  which  cooperatively  unite  to  make  a  sentence. 

A  biological  analogy  will  help  us  in  our  search  for  the  primary 
material  out  of  which  parts  of  speech  have  been  developed.  The 
lowest  forms  of  life  are  unicellular,  not  f unctionless  —  else  there 
were  no  life, —  but  lacking  distinct  organs  for  separate  functions 
and  lacking  as  well  clearly  marked  separations  of  function.  The 
entire  organism,  even  in  multicellular  forms,  is  all  motor  appara- 
tus in  one  activity,  all  stomach  for  another,  all  breathing  apparatus 
for  another.  There  is  a  nervous  apparatus  for  response  to  stimu- 
lation, but  no  localized  responsiveness  and  no  distinguishable 
nervous  system.  Reproduction  takes  place  by  fission.  Organisms 
rank  higher  in  the  scale  of  life  as  there  is  manifested  an  increase 
of  differentiation,  an  advancing  specialization  of  structure,  a 
clearer  differentiation,  and  limitation  of  function,  and  a  larger 
interdependence  and  correlation  of  the  distributed  activities.  The 
law  of  development  is  differentiation,  and  the  law  of  differentia- 
tion is  interdependence.  Analogies  and  illustrations  are  not  lack- 
ing outside  of  the  biological  field ;  —  in  astronomy,  in  the  slow 
emergence  of  sims  and  planets  and  satellites  each  with  definite 
path  and*  specific  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  stupendous  mov- 


(1).    Paul,  Sections,  284-5. 
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ing  equilibrium;  —  in  history,  in  the  formation  of  castes  and 
classes ;  —  in  political  science,  in  the  distribution  of  the  primitive 
king-function  of  priest,  judge,  war-chief,  and  executive,  into  the 
various  functions  of  parliaments,  courts,  field  marshals  and  admin- 
istrative bureaus.  In  economics,  beginning  with  the  self-sufficiency 
of  household  industries  and  pioneer  isolation,  and  working  out  to 
the  interdependence  of  each  specialized  laborer  with  all  the  other 
industrial  activities  of  society,  of  manufacturing  commimities 
with  agricultural  communities,  and  of  the  broader  trade  interde- 
pendence of  one  nation  with  another. 

For  us,  however,  the  application  of  all  this  is  to  the  nature  of 
parts  of  speech. 

The  sentence  must  contain  as  many  parts  of  speech  as  there  are 
distinct  functions  within  in  it.  How  many  there  may  be  of  these 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  thought  process.  Thought, 
as  expressed  through  differentiated  functions,  requires  at  its  sim- 
plest somethmg  to  be  thought  about  and  something  thought  about 
it  —  substantive  and  predicative.  There  may  be  more  than  this 
but  less  than  this  there  cannot  be,  else  the  expression  becomes 
amorphous  and  interjectional.  Developed  expression  of  thought 
requires  more  than  this  cixide  equipment;  the  qualifications  of 
color,  shape,  kind,  degree,  manner,  press  forward  for  expression. 
The  third  function  of  speech  is,  then,  that  of  modification,  with  its 
correlative  part  of  speech  the  modifier.  The  connective  or  con- 
junctional forms,  while  non-essential,  must  be  added  as  an  actual 
fourth.  These  four,  or  more  accurately  —  these  three,  include 
not  only  all  that  is  essential  to  articulated  verbal  expression,  but 
all  that  is  possible.  If  there  are  other  so-called  parts  of  speech 
they  are  subdivisions  of  these  or  composites  of  these. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  a  more  definite  considera- 
tion of  our  problem  of  origins.  Biological  and  evolutionary  analo- 
gies would  not  lead  us  to  seek  the  primary  and  parent  form  of 
expression  in  anything  so  lacking  definite  thought  content  as  are 
most  interjectional  forms.  The  point  of  divergence  —  the  process 
of  differentiation  —  must  have  begun  at  a  later  or,  more  accu- 
rately, at  a  higher  point  of  development,  than  this.  Presumably 
the  parent  form  contained  all  of  the  different  language  functions, 
but  contained  them  in  a  formless,  confused,  amorphous  mixture. 
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Our  first  step  is  the  search  for  what  we  may  call  word  proto- 
plasm,—  the  prhnary  material  out  of  which  parts  of  speech  have 
come  to  be  differentiated,  because  in  it  were  present  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent functions,  (i)  . 

A  quotation  from  Sweet  (History  of  Language,  p.  8,)  will  serve 
us  as  point  of  departure  for  immediate  purposes.  A  grammatical 
category  "  may  have  so  vague  a  meaning  that  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  find  any  corresponding  logical  category :  thus  the  dis- 
tinction between  such  abstract  nouns  as  tchitetiessj  goodness,  and 
the  adjectives  whiU^  good^  is  a  purely  grammatical  one  there  being 
no  logical  difference  between  such  pairs  as  white  and  whitenessy 
This  doctrine,  however,  that  white  and  whiteness  are  not  logically 
distinct  really  points  to  the  fact,  not  that  the  words  are  not  fimc- 
tionally  different, —  one  used  as  the  subject  of  predication,  the 
other  a  modifier, —  but  that  these  functions  are  different  aspects 
of  the  substantive  function  which,  even  in  modem  speech,  are 
indistinctively  demarcated,  and  that  no  violation  would  be  done 
in  saying  White  is  a  color,  and  no  great  violations  in  saying  The 
horse  is  whiteness.  But  to  say  that  the  adjective  and  the  substan- 
tive are  differentiations  of  one  original  fimction  is  not  to  say  that 
they  are  not  now  differentiated,  however  imperfectly. 

The  mistake  seems  to  lie  in  the  generally  received  notion  that 
the  adjective  developes  from  the  noun.  General  analogy  would, 
as  we  have  seen,  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  speech  budding  off  from  one  originally  clearly  defined 
part,  the  process  has  been  quite  other, —  a  progressive  differentia- 
tion from  an  originally  undifferentiated  whole.  So,  while  it  is 
ti*ue  that  noun  and  adjective  are  so  closely  akin  that  one  may 

1.  All  these  different  forms  of  physiological  acttylty  exhibited  by  the  higher  animals  are 
foand  to  be  present  in  many  of  the  unlcellalar  organisms,  and  are  assumed  to  be  present  in 
them  all.  For  this  reason  the  development  of  different  capacities  by  different  groups  of  cells 
is  best  regarded  neither  as  the  sudden  acquisition  of  a  new  power,  nor  as  a  peculiar  capacity 
only  inherent  tn  a  particular  group  of  elements,  but  as  arising  simply  from  an  emphasis  on 
one  of  the  several  powers  originally  common  to  them  all The  more  exclu- 
sively a  cell  is  adapted  to  some  particular  function,  the  less  capable  it  is  of  performing  the 
entire  series  of  reactions  Indispensable  to  Us  very  existence,  hence  the  more  dependent  it 

becomes  upon  its  neighbors Among  all  In  vertebrates  generally,  and  in  many 

lower  vertebrates  also,  especially  when  young,  the  regeneration  of  the  lost  part  Is  a  simple 

and  common  occurrence  and  can  take  place  on  a  magnificent  scale The 

capacity  for  the  reproduction  of  parts  lost  is  much  diminished  In  the  higher  vertebrates  and 
the  decrease  in  this  power  is  explained  by  their  higher  specialisation,  or,  in  other  words» 
the  greater  the  number  of  generations  between  any  group  of  somatic  cells  and  the  ovum  • 
ftom  which  they  are  derived,  the  less  the  capacity  in  these  for  regeneration."    Donaldson, 
Growth  of  the  Brain,  S6411  passim. 
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rightly  say  that  an  adjective  is  one  aspect  of  the  noun,  it  would  be 
equally  correct  to  say  that  the  noun  is  one  aspect  of  the  adjective. 
Whoever  has  successfully  experimented  in  exchanging  Pigeon- 
English  with  a  Chinaman  has  journeyed  a  long  way  backward 
toward  a  point  in  linguistic  development  where  the  distinction 
between  the  different  parts  of  speech  is  near  to  disappearance.  In 
truth,  the  Chinese  way  of  getting  at  things  is  especially  instruc- 
tive for  our  purposes.  Language  exhibits  the  integrative  process 
throughout  all  grammatical  development.  "  The  lowest  kinds  of 
human  speech,  having  merely  nouns  and  verbs  without  inflections 
to  them,  manifestly  permit  no  such  close  union  of  the  proposition 
as  results  when  the  relations  are  marked  either  by  inflections  or 
by  connective  words.  Such  speech  is  necessarily  what  we  signifi- 
cantly call  '  incoherent.'  ....  If,  instead  of  saying  /  go  to 
London^  Figs  cofne  from  Turkey^  The  sun  shines  through  the  air^  we 
said :  I  go  end  Loitdon,  Figs  come  origin  Turkey^  The  sun  shines  pas- 
sage air  J  we  should  discourse  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese."  (i) 
"  Apart  from  their  grammatical  context,  Chinese  words  can  only 
be  classed  as  substance  words  and  phenomenon  words  —  ^dead 
words'  and  'living  words,'  as  the  Chinese  grammarians  repeatedly 
call  them,  and  so  on.  If  a  substance  word  is  put  before  another 
substance  word  ....  it  becomes  an  adjunct  word ;  and  further 
than  this  we  cannot  go  in  ourgi*ammatical  analysis  of  Chinese."  (2) 

"  Jin  sin  pen  fen,  literally,  man  nature  root  good  equals  The  nature 
of  man  is  radically  good  ;  and  to  show  man  more  clearly  as  adjunct 
to  nature,  that  is,  to  show  that  jin  modifies  «iw,  it  might  be  writ- 
ten jin  ci  sin  pen  fen^  (^)  In  any  linguistic  question  the  au- 
thority of  Spencer  is  clearly  second  to  that  of  Sweet.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  Spencer  finds  something  like  two  parts  in  the 
Chinese  speech  ;  it  is  indeed  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  possibility 
of  communication  upon  any  simpler  teiins.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  Sweet's  account  that  Spencer  goes  too  far;  there  is 
nothing  certain  about  the  case  but  this :  that  tliere  are  substantives, 
words  used  in  some  variety  of  function  and  in  a  wide  variety  of 
relation.     Cliarlea  Darwin  relates  (*)  that  when  a  little  over  a 

1.  SpcDcer,  Pint  PiincipleB.  Sec.  113. 

.  2.  Sweet,  History  of  Language,  p.  49. 

«     S.  Sweet,  History  of  Languajce,  p.  42. 

4.  Mind,  Jaly,  1877. 
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year  old  he  used  gestures  to  explain  his  wants,  and  had  already 
invented  the  word  mum  or  m-m  to  signify  food^  or  I  want  to  eat. 
He  came  soon  after  to  attach  it  to  all  articles  of  food,  migar^  for 
instance,  being  called  by  him  ahttrmum. 

Conjectural  history,  the  talk  about  how  things  would  take  place, 
•or  must  have  taken  place,  is  notoriously  hazardous ;  but  it  is  not 
-difficult  to  see  how,  With  the  child,  the  word  moo  may  well  come 
to  serve  as  substantive  for  cow^  and  for  the  characteristic  sound  — 
^activity  of  the  cow, —  for  milk,  and  —  possibly  enough  —  for  the 
<5olor  characteristic  of  some  particular  cow ;  so  the  word  express- 
ive of  the  idea  of  the  blowing  of  wind  might  well  come  to  serve 
«l8o  for  a  substantive  fact  for  the  activity,  and  for  the  quality  of 
coldness  associated  with  it.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  many  of 
our  commonplace  nouns  at  present  are  possessed  of  well  defined 
verbal  suggestion,  as  well  as  of  the  capacity  to  serve,  in  closely 
associated  meanings,  in  a  variety  of  different  fimctions.  So  if  the 
Indian  were  to  get  a  smell  of  assafoetida,  he  would  probably  make 
some  exclamation  expressive  of  dislike.  This  interjectional  form 
might  afterward  serve  for  the  thing  and  for  its  smell,  and  for  the 
^associated  mental  activity  of  disapproval,  i.  e.,  as  substantive,  ad- 
jective, and  verb. 

There  is  sufficient  authority  for  all  this,  however  conjectural  it 
may  appear ;  though  as  bearing  upon  language  there  is  evidently 
occasion  iot  much  further  investigation  of  the  psychology  of  baby- 
hood and  of  primitive  peoples,  in  the  use  of  vague  undifferentiated 
idea  words,  as,  for  example,  drink  for  water  or  for  wet,  or  for  the 
activity  of  drinking.  Later  investigations  in  the  phenomena  of 
animism, —  the  obscure  identity  of  things  with  life, —  may  come  to 
throw  light  on  this  problem :  at  all  events,  motion  words,  thing 
words,  and  quality  or  sensation  words,  could  hardly  have  been 
originally  different. 

The  Indo-European  roots  are  then,  the  elements  of  speech  which 
existed  prior  to  the  development  of  grammatical  distinctions  and 
before  the  separation  of  the  pails  of  speech.  Roots  indicated  each 
some  conception  of  entirely  indefinite  quality  in  point  of  relations, 
and  viewed  neither  as  the  concrete  name  of  an  object,  nor  as  attri- 
Imte  only,  nor  as  predicate,  but  as  equally  adapted  to  serve  for  the 
purposes  of  any  of  these.     "  This  is  the  state  of  things  with  exist- 
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ing  tongues  of  a  low  grade  of  development The  gene- 
sis of  the  noun  as  a  part  of  speech  in  its  two  forms  of  substantive 
and  adjective,  was  implied  in  that  of  the  verb ;  when  one  set  of 

forms  became  distinctly  verb  the  rest  were  left  as  noun 

On  the  other  hand,  the  further  we  go  back  the  less  are  substan- 
tives and  adjectives  distinguished  from  each  other ;  they  are  made 
with  the  same  suflSxes,  they  share  the  same  inflections :  things,  in 
fact,  are  named  from  their  qualities,  and  whether  the  quality- 
denoting  word  shall  be  used  attributively  or  appellatively  is  at  the 
outset  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference."   (i) 

Something,  then,  has  perhaps  been  accomplished  toward  tracing 
the  origin  and  development  of  our  parts  of  speech.  The  original 
forms  must  seemingly  have  been  undifferentiated  —  lacking  in 
distinguishable  parts ;  speech  rather  than  parts  of  speech.  From 
this  primary  nebulous  material  have  been  elaborated  the  specialized 
forms  which  we  term  parts  of  speech.  In  the  infinite  various  de- 
mands of  thought  for  words-signs,  it  is  intelligible, —  it  is,  indeed, 
inevitable  —  that  intermediate  forms  should  have  been  preserved, 
and  that  the  lines  of  separation  should  be  in  many  cases  those  of 
degree  rather  than  of  kind,  just  as,  in  animal  or  vegetable  life, 
genus  and  species,  class  and  sub-class,  are  foimd  to  shade  oflf  into 
each  other. 

Regarded,  then,  from  the  thought  point  of  view,  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns are  not  separate  paits  of  speech,  but  subdivisions  under  the 
class  suhstantives.  Participles  are  the  union  of  verbal  with  modi- 
fying functions, —  adverbs  merely  a  subdivision  under  modifiers. 
Prepositions  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  verbal  adjuncts,  or  as 
merely  adverbs,  or  as  falling  within  the  connecting  function, — 
interjections  and  responsive  as  primary  undifferentiated  language 
material  —  word  protoplasm,  so  to  speak. 

If,  now,  we  inquire  whether  grammarians  have  already  carried 
the  processes  of  subclassification  too  far,  or  yet  may  not  profitably . 
extend  it,  we  can  only  say  that,  after  these  four  primary  forms  of 
speech  are  recognized,  further  subdivision  is  necessarily  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary,  though  very  possibly  helpful.     The  attempt 

1.    Whltnej,  Life  and  Growtti  of  Language,  SOS. 

In  dolor  and  doltre  (pain  and  to  taffer)  if  70a  soppreae  the  substantlTe  termination 
or  and  the  verbal  form  €r$  there  remains  the  signlfloant  or  root  syllable  which  is  neither 
Terb  nor  noan  bat  may  be  ased  for  the  one  or  the  other.    Lefevre,  Part  I,  ch.  %. 
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to  elevate  the  article  into  a  distinct  class  has  not  found  favor;  but 
the  modifying  function  has  admitted  of  profitable  subdivision  into 
the  adjective  and  adverb.  Doubtless  the  process  might  be  carried 
further,  though  to  no  very  obvious  advantage.  Adverbs  now 
include  the  modifiers  of  verb,  adjectives  and  prepositions.  Should 
convenience  so  advise  there  is  evidently  room  for  further  differen- 
tiation into  ad-adverbs,  ad-adjectives,  etc.  (i) 

(1).    Davenport  ft  Emerson,  Principles  of  Grammar,  p.  214. 

The  customary  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  In  the  Indo  European  languages  as  handed 
down  from  the  grammarians  of  antiquity  rests  upon  no  systematic  application  of  original 
principles;  It  Is  rather  due  to  the  conslderatlun  of  very  diverse  sets  of  facts;  It  hears  accord- 
ingly the  marks  of  arbitrariness  and  Its  defects  are  easily  pointed  ont,  yet  It  would  be  hard 
to  replace  It  by  anything  espentlally  better  as  long  as  we  aim  at  assigning  every  word  to  a 
particular  clas?.  The  attempt  to  erect  a  system  of  strictly  logical  divisions  Is  In  all  cases 
Impracticable.    Paul,  Chapter  22. 

The  division  commonly  adopted Is  convenient  as  a  classification;  but  It 

roust  be  borne  In  mind  that  It  Is  not  logically  accurate,  nor  Is  it  exhaustive.  It  Is  Indeed  Im- 
possible to  divide  words  Into  sharply  defined  categories  seeing  that  however  we  may  divide 
them  we  shall  find  U  difficult  to  exclude  some  from  each  category  which  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  registered  under  some  other  category  or  categories.  Strong,  Logeman  &  Wheeler,  The 
History  of  Language,  p.  S4a. 
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A  PILQRIMAaE  TO  STRATFORD  ON  AVON. 

HOK.   JAMES   M.    LORING,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

CHRONOLOGICAL   DATA. 

1564,  April  28.     At  Strajbford  on  Avon,  William  Shakespeare  is 

bom  in  house  in  Henley  Street. 
1571-1678.     Is  pupil  in  grammar  school  on  High  Street. 
1578.     Earl  of  Leicester  entertains  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenil- 

worth. 

1582.  November.     Marries  Anna  Hathaway,  of  Shottery. 

1583.  Susanna,  his  first  child  is  bom. 

1585.  Hammet  and  Judith  twins  are  bom. 

1586.  Goes  to  London,  leaving  wife  and  three  children  behind. 
1586.     Holds  horses  at  door  of  theatre, —  unverified  legend  — 

invented  ages  after. 
1588.     Ballad,  lampooning  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Sheriff  of  War- 
wickshire, affixed  to  his  gate;  imputed  to  Shakes- 
peare. 

1592.  Known  in  London  as  rewriter  of  old  plays  at  the  Globe 

Theatre. 

1593.  Acts  before  Queen  Elizabeth. 
1596.     His  son  Hammet  dies. 

1596.  Deed  written  and  extant  proving  John  Shakespeare,  his 

father,  still  lives  in  Henley  House. 

1597.  Purchases  New  Place, —  then  old  —  the  best  house  in 

Stratford. 

1598.  In  London,  appears  as  actor  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy.     ' 
1598.     Letter  to  Shakespeare  from  Richard  Quimbey,  asking 

loan  of  thirty  pounds ;  only  letter  written  to  Shake- 
speare extant. 

1601.  His  father  dies,  having  lived  in   Henley  Street  house 

forty-six  years, —  eight  children  lived  there. 

1602.  Has   already  written   Hamlet,    and   As   You   Like   It, 

among  others. 
1604.     William  Shakespeare  versus  Philip   Rogers,  petition  in 
suit  for  malt  sold,  filed,  record  is  extant. 
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1605.     Purchase   tithes   of    Stratford,    Bishoptown  and  Wel- 
combe. 

1608.  Mary  Arden  Shakespeare,  his  mother,  dies  in  Stratford. 

1609.  Gilbert,  his  brother,  signs  document  as  his  attorney  in 

fact,  in  Stratford. 
1586  to  1611.     Has  produced  thirty-seven  plays,  154  sonnets, 
and  two  long  poems. 

1612.  Disposes  of  his  shares  in  Blackfriars  Theatre,  and  in 

the  Globe. 

1613.  Globe  Theatre  is  destroyed  by  fire,  and  aU  books  and 

manuscripts  contained  therein  lost. 
1613.     Richard,  his  brother,  dies. 
1605-1615.     Writes  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth. 
1616.     Drayton  and  Jonson  visit  him  at  Stratford. 
1616.     April  23,  at  New  Place,  Stratford,  Shakespeare,  after  an 

Qlness  of  three  days,  dies  of  a  fever,  gastritis,  I  infer. 
1623.     Bust,  in  Ghancel  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  at  Stratford 

is  erected. 
1670.     Susanna,  afterwards   Mrs.  Nash,  later  Lady  Barnard, 

sole  survivor  of  his  lineage,  dies. 
1757.     "New  Place"  wantonly  demolished  by  Rev.  M.  Gas- 

trell,  the  owner. 
1880.     Mrs.  Baker,  sole  lineal  descendant  of  Anne  Hathaway's 

father,  dies. 
1880.     Shakespeare  theatre  and  memorial  is  erected. 

Such  is  the  meagre  Chronological  record  after  286  years 
research  into  Shakespeare's  life  history. 

The  first  play  I  remember  to  have  seen,  as  a  child  carried  in 
arms,  at  the  Olive  Street  Theatre  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  fifty  odd 
years  ago.  It  was  Macbeth.  Its  pageantry  and  swift  tragic 
action  bewildered  and  delighted  me.  From  that  day  to  this  I 
have  been  an  admirer  of  the  master,  having  repeatedly  read  and 
seen  acted  his  leading  plays  and  periLsed  many  commentaries  on 
them.  Of  the  mind  and  soul  of  Shakespeare,  as  revealed  in 
his  compositions,  we  know  as  much  as  mortal  men  can  of  another 
man.  We  also  know  from  the  Parish  Register  kept  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  Church  at  Stratford,  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  I 
saw  it  today.     We  also  know  that  he  married  at  eighteen,  went 
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to  London  and  became  a  "Johannes  Factotum"  at  the  Globe 
Theatre.  I  recently  visited  and  located  the  spot  in  Southwark 
where  it  stood,  now  occupied  by  Barclay's  brewery.  We  know  that 
he  re-wrote  old  plays — ^the  library  of  this  theatre  possessed  the  accu- 
mulations of  generations  of  plays  in  books  and  manuscripts, —  and 
wrote  new  ones ;  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  produced  one 
play  at  least  annually  and  sometimes  two ;  was  a  good  manager,  a 
good  actor,  a  splendid  man  of  business  for  himself  and  others ; 
was  protected  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  other  noblemen, 
and  also  by  Queen  Elizabeth  —  a  fact  that  does  much  to  reconcile 
us  to  her  many  and  great  faults ;  that  his  thoughts  during  all  his 
stay  in  London  fondly, —  as  is  evident  —  turned  to  this,  his  home ; 
that  he  finally  disposed  of  all  his  holdings  in  London ;  retired  per- 
manently to  his  new  home  in  Stratford ;  died  there,  surrounded 
by  wife,  children  and  loving  friends,  universally  beloved;  was 
buried  in  the  sacred  place  in  the  chancel  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and 
seven  years  later  was  honored  by  a  bust  decorating  the  wall  above 
his  tomb.  This  spot  for  years  has  been  the  Mecca  of  my  thoughts 
and  dreams  as  I  turned  the  pages  and  pondered  the  deep  thoughts 
of  this  marvelous  man.  In  coming  up  here,  between  Oxford  and 
Leamington  I  noticed  beds  of  yellow  flowers  —  wild  mustard  — 
blending  with  the  color  of  the  tender  green  meadows ;  forest  of 
horse-chestnuts,  oaks  and  elms.  Allusions  to  roses,  from  buds  to 
full  bloom,  luscious  ripe  and  sweet,  are  scattered  with  a  bountiful 
profusion  through  his  pages.  As  I  look  out  of  the  back  window 
of  this  hospitable  hostelry  on  Henley  Street  near  his  birthplace,  I 
can  see  in  the  garden  the  descendants  of  those  blooms  so  often 
admiringly  looked  upon  by  him.  Passing  over  and  through  the 
fields  in  my  approach  to  Stratford,  I  saw  daffodils,  violets  blue, 
daisies  pied,  lady-smoks  all  silver  white,  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow 
liue,  winking  raary-buds,  and  all  of  poor  Ophelia's  flowers,  rose- 
mary, pansies,  feimel,  columbine,  and  rue  in  abundance.  Doubt- 
less he  saw  his  sisters  or  his  daughter  Susanna,  or  Judith,  his  baby, 
bring  from  the  fields  in  the  early  summer,  aprons  full  of  just  such 
flowers.  He  knew  them  by  their  common  names,  not  caring  for 
any  other.  I  plucked  one  of  each,  placed  them  between  the  leaves 
of  my  memorandum  book  to  make  a  garland  when  I  got  home,  in 
remembrance  of  this  darling  child  and  lover  of  nature.     I  also 
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took  some  fresh  green  ivy  leaves  from  the  wall  near  the  gate  of 
the  porch  to  the  church.  It  is  "leafy  June,"  and  for  miles  around 
the  hawthome  hedges  are  white  with  blossoms.  Doubtless  at  not 
a  very  remote  geological  period,  this  whole  island  was  submerged 
in  the  sea ;  the  beds  of  marine  shells  of  the  pliocene  era  filled  with 
the  nitrogenous  remains  of  dead  moUusks,  in  the  limestone  fonna- 
tion  make  nutriment  for  the  grass  of  the  far  extending  meadows 
here  peculiarly  rich  and  lusty,  giving  them  a  deep  dark  green 
tinge,  forming  fine  flesh  for  the  domestic  animals,  and  strong  firm 
muscles  for  the  men  and  women.  The  lime  in  solution  in  the 
drinking  water  builds  up  strong  bones.  I  drank  today  of  the 
water  of  Anne  Hathaway's  Spring.  The  distant  horizon  all  around 
the  circle,  as  I  glance  out  is  clothed  with  that  delicate  azure  hue 
that  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  The  air  is  full  of  moisture. 
The  whole  island  like  "  an  emerald  set  in  a  silver  sea,"  is  swathed 
in  clouds,  white  and  dark  blue,  that  constantly  rise  like  steam 
from  the  superheated  waters' of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  summer,  mak- 
ing the  flowers  and  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  of  England  although 
the  same  latitude  as  Labrador,  like  the  fobage  of  a  hothouse. 
Warwickshire  is  as  near  the  topographical  center  of  England  as 
its  verj^  irregular  and  indented  coast  line  will  permftt.  This  whole 
country  is  like  a  park,  kept  by  that  fine  landscape  gardener 
"  Nature."  After  my  pilgrimage  through  Charlecote  and  Wel- 
cqmbe,  I  concluded  that  Shottery  and  Stratford  are  the  most  invit- 
ing. As  I  look  out  of  the  window  I  see  thick  masses  of  clouds 
scudding  from  the  west.  Doubtless  with  eye  •'  turned  from  earth 
to  heaven  "  our  poet  often  noted  similar  clouds  here  on  their  way 
to  be  "buried  in  the  bosom  of  great  ocean."  The  levels  and 
plateau  of  land  hereabout  are  broad,  wide  and  peculiarly  open  to 
all  skyey  influences.  The  atmosphere  from  all  points  seems  to 
me  to  be  self-luminous,  sparkling,  and  the  infinitesimal  atoms  to 
move  automatically  and  nimbly,  with  an  invigorating  and  uplifting 
effect-  The  flora  and  fauna  and  weather  of  the  plays  fit  into  this 
landscape  exactly,  and  vice  versa^  as  if  described  by  a  naturalist. 
The  ruins  of  Kenilworth  not  too  far  away  for  an  active  and  ambi- 
tious boy  of  fourteen  to  get  there  on  foot  as  I  saw  today ;  —  the 
proud  Earl  of  Leicester;  —  the  haughty  and  jealous  queen;  — 
the  glorious  beauty  Amy  Robsart,  rival  to  a  queen ;  —  all  these 
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attractions  must  have  fired  the  imagination  of  such  a  boy,  as 
bright  master  William  was  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  visit.  The 
allegorical  scenes  depicted  in  a  "  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream  '•■ 
read  like  a  literal  description  of  the  entertainment  provided  by 
the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  and  so  vividly  described  also  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  in  Kenilworth.  There  is  in  the  play  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to 

»*  An  Imperial  Votress, — 
A  fair  vestal  throud  in  the  West." 

And  all  through  the  landscape  winds  the  lovely  Avon  in  early 
mom  and  eve  like  a  sheet  of  silver,  with  willows  showing  white 
beneath  by  reflection  in  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pool  below. 

In  such  a  country,  at  such  a  time,  was  the  dramatist  bom ;  the 
right  time  and  the  right  place,  as  I  wrote  in  the  visitor's  book 
today. 

At  the  age  of  seven  and  until  seventeen  he  attended  tHe  gpram- 
mar  school  in  the  second  floor  of  the  chapel  of  the  Guild  Hall  on 
the  southeast  comer  of  Chapel  and  High  Streets.  How  many 
miscellaneous  books  and  legends  he  devoured  we  do  not  know.  I 
saw  in  the  museum  in  the  house  in  Henley  Street  an  ancient  and 
capacious  book  and  writing  desk  said  to  be  his  taken  from  thia 
school  room.  The  pictorial  panorama  of  the  History  of  the  Holy 
Cross  once  illuminated  the  walls  of  the  school  room  and  their 
scenes  doubtless  sunk  deep  into  his  receptive  mind.  His  faith 
through  life  to  the  close  was  in  the  Evangelical  Orthodox  ChriA> 
tian  belief,  not  obtrusive,  and  the  mediated  dramas  are  composed 
by  him  on  lines  laid  down  in  the  Gospels,  repentence,  forgiveness^ 
and  salvation. 

The  house  in  Henley  Street  is  the  largest  on  the  street.  It  has 
three  gables.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  street.  It  is  in  good  condi- 
tion outside  and  in ;  the  floor  of  the  room  entered  is  composed  of 
large  smooth  blue  stones,  embedded  in  the  earth.  It  has  no 
"cellarage."  This  room  has  an  enormous  wide  chimney  with  a 
large  throat.  I  stooped  under,  looked  up,  and  could  see  the  sky ; 
a  settle  is  on  one  side  and  an  ingle  nook  on  the  other,  where  one 
could  sit  close  to  the  flame  within  the  face  of  the  fireplace. 
Doubtless  this  healtliy  imaginative  boy  often  did  sit  there  and 
gaze  into  the  curling  flames  weaving  strange  fancies  as  his  mother 
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and  sisters  moved  about  in  household  duties,  the  lad  meanwhile 
having  a  sense  of  comfort,  as  being  "  at  home."  A  fire  has  not 
been  ma4e  in  it  for  centuries.  From  this  room  I  passed  into  an 
L  divided  into  three  rooms.  I  returned  again  to  the  kitchen. 
Adjoining  is  a  room  facing  the  street, —  private, —  now  used  as  a 
record  room.  Adjoining  the  kitchen  and  facing  the  street  are  two 
rooms  used  for  a  museum  of  Shakespeare  souvenirs,  the  sword 
carried  before  his  father  and  his  signet  ring  are  here.  There  are 
seven  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  six  rooms  on  the  second,  and  three 
attic  rooms,  making  sixteen  in  all.  The  number  surprised  me. 
There  are  no  halls  or  porches.  The  staircase  to  the  second  floor 
ascends  from  the  L  room.  There  is  a  staircase  leading  into  the 
attic,  closed  to  visitors.  The  ceilings  are  low.  I  could  easily 
touch  them.  The  front  room  above  the  kitchen,  13x14,  as  I 
measured  it,  is  where  the  wonderful  child  first  uttered  his  wailing 
cry  as  he  came  into  this  breathing  i^rld.  Visitors  are  permitted 
to  sit  in  Shakespeare's  low  chair  in  this  room.  The  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  penciled  signatures.  None  are  permitted  now.  It 
seems  that  all  the  great  of  the  earth  have  been  here  to  honor  this 
lovely  room.  The  panes  of  glass  are  small,  are  scratched  all  over 
with  signatures,  made  with  diamond  rings.  I  saw  the  signatures 
of  W.  Scott  and  T.  Carlyle.  A  book  is  now  provided  where  each 
visitor  enters  his  name  in  ink.  Judging  from  the  size  and  number 
of  the  books,  a  stream  of  visitors  has  flowed  into  this  goal  of  lit- 
erati  for  many  years.  A  shilling  each  one  pays  defrays  the  ex- 
pense of  custodians,  four  in  number,  and  repairs:  the  house 
belongfs  to  the  nation  which  patriotically  purchased  it,  and  would 
not  allow  Bamum,  the  showman,  to  dismember  it  and  carry  it 
away.  The  oak  framework  of  the  building,  floors,  joists,  rafters, 
stanchions,  are  solid,  sound,  discolored,  dimension  oak  hardened 
with  great  age,' as  the  structure  was  ancient  when  John  Shake- 
speare purchased  it.  The  casings,  doors,  windows  and  fittings  are 
not  horizontal  or  perpendicular  to  a  level,  are  sunken,  are  loose- 
jointed  and  admit  the  winter  winds,  "  admonishes  that  feelingly 
persuade  us  what  we  are."  Many  large  fires  and  warm  bedding 
were  required  to  keep  the  inmates  comfortable  in  that  house  in 
winter.  It  is  well  "ventilated."  Plaster  and  wood  are  the 
materials;  the  joinings  being  mortised  and  pinioned;  no  iron 
nails.  It  is  an  honest  house;  no  sham;  and  picturesque  with 
its  pointed  gables,  small  window  panes,  and  many  wood  muUions 
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and  members.  The  shadowy  forms  of  the  Shakespeares  haunt 
this  house.  What  a  splendid  woman  the  mother  of  such  a  man 
must  have  been !  what  a  physical  frame,  heart,  brain  and  mind ! 
Here  the  marvelous  child  was  bom !     Here  nurtured. 

As  I  entered  the  city  I  saw  a  number  of  boys  just  let  out  of 
school,  bright  and  gleeful  lads  with  rosy  faces.  I  -could  imagine 
master  William  was  such  a  boy.  One  came  up  to  me  and  offered 
to  be  my  guide.  "  What  do  I  think  of  Shakespeare  ?  "  "  He  was 
a  very  great  poet,  sir,"  was  his  reply.  A  bright  lad  with  blue 
eyes,  white  and  pink  skin.  Imagination  could  easily  picture  mas- 
ter William  such  a  boy  at  that  age.  Out  of  school  at  fourteen, — 
he  helped  his  father  in  the  different  vocations,  glover,  wool- 
comber,  and  farmer.  Exploring  every  nook  and  comer  of  this 
lovely  land,  going  with  the  family  to  church  on  Sunday,  he  was 
not  long  in  finding  other  beauties  than  nature  in  the  countryside. 
He  saw  Anne,  and  as  Miranda  and  Ferdinand  did, "  changed  eyes  " 
probably  in  that  very  walk  under  the  lime  trees  leading  to  the 
church  door,  and  accompanied  her  home.  From  that  time  his  fate 
was  sealed.  The  smoke  that  curled  from  her  lowly  thatched  cot- 
tage thereafter  was  doubtless  his  beacon  by  day  and  the  glint  of 
the  fire  flashing  through  those  diamond  window  panes  was  the 
light  that  lured  him  by  night.  He  knew  short  cuts  to  Shottery 
from  every  point,  and  every  road  seemed  to  lead  straight  to  that 
enchanted  cottage.  The  mature  channs  of  the  "imperial"  Anne, 
then  twenty-four,  had  ensnared  the  heart  of  the  all  too  emotional 
youth  of  eighteen.  "  Love  found  a  way  "  through  all  the  guards 
of  argus-eyed  mother.  What  a  lover  he  must  have  been,  fit  for 
the  queen  of  the  whole  world,  and  yet  perhaps  content  to  sit  by 
that  ingleside  I  saw  today,  and  gaze  fondly  into  sweet  Anne's 
eyes,  and  watch  her  every  motion  with  a  lover's  keen  delight. 
There  could  be  but  one  result :  they  loved  and  were  married.  She 
became  the  mother  of  his  children ;  remained  his  sole  wife  tlirough 
life  in  spite  of  the  mysterious  "  black  "  beauty  of  the  sonnets ;  sur- 
vived him,  followed  his  remains  no  doubt  tearfully  to  their  last 
resting-place,  cherished  and  honored  his  memory ;  was  proud  of 
his  fame  and  joined  with  her  son-in-law  in  erecting  the  bust  and 
inscribing  the  epitaph  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe.  She  was  never  heard  to  complain  of  any 
alleged  desertion.  When  he  prospered  in  London,  he  returned  at 
intervals  to  his  home  here ;  he  established  his  home  at  New  Place, 
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occupied  it  at  first  during  intermittent  visits,  and  finally  continu- 
ously till  the  closing  scene  of  his  great  and  wonderful  life. 

The  alleged  prosecution  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  for  stealing  deer 
must  have  been  a  legal  prosecution.  If  such,  there  must  have 
been  a  record  in  court.  There  is  no  such  record  extant.  The 
story  must  have  been  invented  by  a  gossip  a  generation  after  his 
death,  and  no  foundation  in  contemporaneous  fact  has  been  pro- 
duced. The  menial  service  of  holding  horses  for  noblemen,  com- 
ing from  London  to  the  Globe  Theatre  was  also  an  invention  of 
an  after  age  and  lacks  proof.  An  intelligent  guard  said  to  me 
today  at  the  railroad  station  at  Stratford,  "  Of  course  he  wrote  the 
plays.  No  one  else  could."  A  bright  sensible  lady,  an-inmate  of 
this  house,  an  old  resident,  said :  "  The  imbroken  tradition  here 
in  this  place,  sir,  is  that  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
works."  She  never  heard  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary.  A 
sweet>faced  beautiful  young  American  lady  from  Baltimore,  who 
rode  with  me  in  the  car  to  Kenilworth  and  Warwick,  said,  witli. 
dainty  and  convincing  accent,  she  could  not  see  how  anybody 
could  imagine  anything  different  under  the  circumstances. 
What  sane  man  would  want  to  conceal  the  authorship  of  the 
Winters  Tale ;  of  Troilus  and  Cressida ;  of  the  Tempest  ?  These 
probably  were  written  at  New  Place  in  his  serene  mature  retro- 
spective and  closing  years.  I  have  this  year  seen  all  the  tombs 
of  the  great,  from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  Invalides  in 
Paris.  None  have  so  impressed  me  as  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  this  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Stratford.  I  walked  around  the  church, 
past  what  had  been  the  chamel  house, —  he  mentions  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  a  chamel  house, —  over  the  mossy  turf  and  between  the 
leaning  grave  stones,  I  turned  my  eye  up  to  the  tapering  stone 
spire.  Two  hoarse  ravens  were  circling  around  in  a  contest ;  a 
feather  fell  to  the  earth,  broken,  and  yet  warm  from  the  body  of 
one  as  I  touched  it;  the  feather  had" steel-black  blue  iridescent 
colors ;  these  ravens  are  doubtless  the  descendants  of  the  cousins  of 
those  that  had  croaked  a  hoarse  welcome  about  Macbeth's  towers 
as  Duncan  fatally  entered,  as  they  croak  about  the  tower  today 
opposite  the  remains  of  Shakespeare's  "  New  Place  "  home. 

I  sat  long  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  and  gazed  thoughtfully 
at  the  lovely  stained  allegorical  windows  of  the  Seven  Ages,  and 
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the  American  gift  windows,  and  at  his  bust,  bathed  in  the  celestial 
light  of  the  cathedral  glass.  I  ran  through  in  my  mind  the  char- 
acters with  which  he  had  peopled  his  imaginary  world,  more  real 
to  me  than  many  actual  persons  who  had  lived  and  died ;  Miranda, 
Perdita,  Ariel,  Puck,  and  others,  circling  in  and  out  of  the  open- 
ings; I  thought  of  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  that  matchless 
intellect,  the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  given  to  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  of  his  sweet  disposition,  his  character  as  noble  and 
high-ininded,  as  his  own  ideal  Hamlet,  or  the  real  Henry  V.,  and 
looked  at  that  broad  brow  and  those  sealed  lips  smiling  and  for- 
ever smiling  upon  us  with  an  inscrutable  mystery,  a  face  ajs 
unfathomable  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  Sphinx.  The  mystery  still 
remains  that  so  much  intellectual  work  and  of  such  a  high  order 
was  accomplished  in  so  short  a  life  by  a  man  of  such  lowly  antece- 
dents. With  the  multitude,  how  much  of  our  short  lease  of  time 
is  occupied  in  providing  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  how  much 
wasted  in  day-dreaming  idleness  and  trifling,  "  so  much  to  do,  so 

• 

little  done."  Life  is  short  and  art  is  long ;  with  "  this  paragon  of 
the  world"  art  was  deep,  sure,  swift,  intuitive,  creative,  God- 
given.  He  used  in  his  plays  nearly  thirty  thousand  different 
words  of  the  then  English  language  of  eighty  thousand,  and 
largely  moulded  our  tongue  into  its  present  plastic  form,  made  it 
the  shrine  of  compositions  the  most  artistic  ever  emanating  from 
a  merely  human  brain. 

In  the  end  England  will  lose  her  possessions  in  India ;  the  Boer 
Republics  in  Sou^h  Africa  will  all  be  free  ;  Australasia  and  New 
Zealand  will  be  absolutely  independent ;  and  there  will  be  a  free 
United  States  of  Canada ;  —  then  while  the  dust  of  oblivion  is 
increasing  in  layers  on  tjie  tombs  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  sepulchres  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tucfors,  the 
Stuarts,  the  Hanovers  and  the  Coburgs,  and  the  sounds  of  their 
murderous  strifes  and  ambitions  are  vanishing  in  the  dim  aisles 
and  corridors  of  a  far  receding  past ;  then,  then, —  the  Glory  of 
this  Son  of  Genius  wiU  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  zenith  and 
become  the  chief  possession  and  Honor  of  these  Isles,  and  the 
name  and  fame  and  work  of  Shakespeare  shall  be  a  blessing  to 
the  whole  human  race. 

Stratford,  Englarid,  June  11,  1902. 
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HDITOBIAL. 

THE  Free  Lectures  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Education,  City  of 
New  York,  are  deserving  of  all  the  large  pati*onage  they  receive, 
and  should  be  better  known  elsewhere  than  they  seem  to  be.  The 
official  report  for  1901 -'02  is  out  and  makes  an  excellent  exhibit.  The 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, through  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipsiger  as  supervisor.  The  several 
courses  represent  3,172  lectures  in  eighty-one  localities,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  928,251.  More  than  2,000  of  these  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  or  experiments.  They  are,  distinctively, 
lectures  '<for  the  people."  Of  the  different  lectures,  226  were 
upon  geographical  topics;  113  upon  literature  (38  of  these  were 
Shakespeare)  ;  91  upon  American  History,  and  the  same  number  upon 
the  sciences  and  nature  study;  41  concerned  electricity  and  its  applica- 
tions ;  27  physiology  and  hygiene ;  20  municipal  interests,  and  1 6  edu- 
cational topics.  The  movement  is  a  part  of  that  general  activity 
manifested  in  a  few  other  large  cities,  and  several  smaller  ones,  to  make 
the  schoolhouse  a  center  of  a  more  systematic,  intellectnal  and  economic 
improvement  for  its  neighborhood.  It  presents  a  promising  suggestion. 
The  school  was  established  originally  to  furnish  instruction  for  minors. 
In  many  states  only  minors  may  receive,  without  charge  the  benefits  of 
its  tuition.  The  lines  have  not  been  so  closely  drawn  in  the  case  of 
night  schools.  Much  collegiate  and  professional  and  technical  instruc- 
tion is  made  free  in  state  and  city  institutions  to  adults.  The  New 
York  plan  of  free  lectures  carefully  organized  and  given  in  courses  by 
experts,  is  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  The  experiment  should 
be  tried  in  other  cities. 

THE  resignation  of  Supt.  Lewis  H.  Jones  from  the  Cleveland 
schools,  and  his  election  as  president  of  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege of  Michigan,  are  two  significant  school  changes  that  are  of  more 
than  local  interest.  What  has  been  accomplished,  chiefiy  through  Mr. 
Jones'  agency  at  Cleveland,  cannot,  perhaps  be  put  into  any  brief 
statement.  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  understood,  endorses  the  system  thor- 
oughly. And  to  a  non-resident  student  of  school  organization  his 
endorsement  of  it  would  carry  great  weight!  He  speaks  of  it  (in  his 
farewell  address)  as  founded  upon  an  idea  that  '^is  a  world  achieve- 
ment in  educational  lines."     Central  control  fixes  responsibility.     The 
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more  divided  control  retains,  so  it  is  said,  the  management  nearer  to 
the  people.  The  two  ideas  are  both  strongly  represented  in  Ohio. 
Whether  the  former  is  growing,  either  in  Ohio  or  elsewhere,  as  applied 
to  school  systems,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  larger  cities  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  it.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  the  present  leg- 
islature of  the  State  convened  in  extraordinary  session  to  consider  a 
uniform  municipal  code  for  the  State.  The  Federal  plan  meets  with 
much  opposition.  Probably  no  other  man  could  have  been  found  to 
give  the  plan  a  fairer  trial  than  Superintendent  Jones,  who,  eight  yeara 
ago  was  superintendent  of  Indianapolis  schools.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar. with  current  best  movements  in  education;  he  is  a  man  of 
unusual  executive  ability;  he  is  scholarly  and  conservative;  he  is  a 
man  of  years  of  proved  leadership  among  teachers.  His  own  estimate 
of  the  success  and  promise  of  the  Cleveland  plan  should  win  for  it  con- 
fidence, at  least  most  respectful  consideration  by  school  men  and  law 
makers.  Not  less  significant  is  Mr.  Jones '  advent  among  school  men 
in  Michigan.  The  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti  is  among  the  large 
Normal  schools  of  the  country.  Measured  by  the  number  of  annual 
graduates  and  the  length  and  Richness  of  the  courses,  and  the  number 
who  fit  for  the  higher  positions,  and  the  personnel  of  the  faculty,  and 
the  fine  equipment  in  libraries  and  laboratories,  the  college  has  few 
superiors  as  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  high  grade  work  and  the  exerting  of  a  deter- 
mining influence  upon  the  standards  of  teaching  and  educational  doc- 
trines in  a  state  already  eminent  for  its  institutions  of  learning.  Mr. 
Jones  has  an  initial  training  from  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  years  of 
connection  with  the  State  Normal  School  of  Indiana,  and  the  Cjty 
Training  School  at  Indianapolis,  back  of  this  new  experience  at  Ypsi- 
lanti. His  years  of  experience  even  in  city  school  supervision  have 
fitted  him  admirably  for  the  problems  that  are  yet  to  confront  him. 
Michigan  has  a  very  large  number  of  accredited  high  schools.  The 
matiiculants  at  the  college  are  generally  well  prepared.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  pursue  the  full  course  of  four  years.  The  school  is  a 
college,  not  in  name  only,  and  may  safely  claim  a  place  beside  the  aca- 
demic institutions  of  like  grade  throughout  the  Northwest.  ^Education 
freely  congratulated  Michigan  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Jones,  and 
bespeaks  for  him  the  confidence  he  so  abundantly  deserves. 

UNDER  the  title  of  '** Promotional  Examination  Work"  the  Chi- 
cago schools   have   organized   a  series  of   Normal   Extension 
Couraes  for  teachers  who  are  eligible  for  advancement.     The  Courses 
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include  one  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Principal  Tompkins,  one 
on  Psychology,  by  Vice- Principal  M.  A.  Harvey,  one  on  the  History  of 
Education,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hogan,  one  in  Drawing,  by  Miss  Bertha 
Hintz,  one  in  Music,  by  Miss  Marcella  Rielly,  and  one  in  German,  by 
Miss  Teresa  Forgatsch.  Already  nearly  1,000  teachers  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  several  classes.  The  instructors  are  all  from  the  Normal 
School,  and  the  expenses  are  met  from  the  Normal  School  Fund. 
There  is  no  greater  problem  before  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in 
either  small  or  large  cities  than  that  of  arousing  and  keeping  constant 
the  improvement  of  teachers  already  in  the  ranks.  Officials  and  super- 
visors may  be  over  zealous  and  easily  expect  too  much  of  teachers ; 
and  teachers  themselves  may  come  to  feel  the  expectation  as  a  burden 
and  be  led  to  attempt  more  than  their  abilities  and  their  endurance 
would  justify.  Superintendents  have  need  to  remember  that  the  usual 
day's  work  is  already  a  considerable  tax  upon  the  conscientious,  ambi- 
tious teacher.  If  one  is  to  do  his  best  work  he  must  find,  each  day, 
recovery  from  the  previous  day's  strain.  Nevertheless,  teachers  must 
grow  in  personal  power  and  spiritual  furnishing  else  they  not  only  lose 
place  in  the  ranks,  but  themselves  deteriorate.  They  must  be  students. 
The  studious  habit  not  only  improves  the  teaching,  but  the  teacher ; 
possibly  that  because  this.  To  such  teachers  the  much  dreaded,  tradi- 
tional, i*epeated  examinations  and  passing  upon  credentials  become 
meaningless.  In  an  active  aggressive  system  the  need  for  these  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  the  serious  pursuit  of  learning,  lectures,  round 
tables,  etc.,  are  strongly  felt.  Teachers'  meetings  may  do  much,  but 
these  must  be  occasions  for  serious  work,  not  a  routine  handling  of 
routine  conditions.  The  Chicago  plan  commends  itself  as  a  sensible 
effort  to  bring  the  means  of  professional  and  certain  kinds  of  academic 
training  within  reach  of  the  active  teacher. 
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FOREiaN  NOTES. 

W£8TEKN   INFLUENCES   IN   THE   ORIENT. —  BRITISH    INDIA. 

On  account  of  the  responsibilities  our  government  has  assumed  with 
respect  to  the  education  of  an  Oriental  people  the  efforts  of  European 
nations  in  the  same  field  have  special  interest  for  us.  The  most  im- 
portant question  that  arises  in  view  of  the  work  relates  to  the  teaching 
of  language  especially  as  a  medium  for  the  impartation  of  ethical  ideas. 
The  experience  of  the  English  in  India  and  that  of  the  French  in  Indo- 
China,  in  this  particular  are  worthy  of  all  attention. 

The  English  government  accepted  the  education  of  the  people  of 
India  as  a  state  duty  in  1854.  From  the  first  the  need  of  elementary 
education  for  the  masses  was  distinctly  recognized,  but  by  force  of  many 
circumstances,  higher  education  secured  the  lion's  share  of  the  govern- 
ment aid.  It  was  in  respect  to  the  Universities  that  the  conflict  was 
waged  between  the  opposing  advocates  of  English  and  of  Oriental  edu- 
cation. Macaulay's  advocacy  of  English  turned  the  scale  against  the 
Orientalists,  and  although  subsequent  efforts  were  made  to  change  the 
policy  thus  inaugurated,  English  both  as  a  study  and  as  the  medium  of 
general  instruction  has  retained  the  ascendancy.  As  the  Universities 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  colleges  and  secondary  schools  the 
effect  of  this  early  decision  has  been  felt  throughout  the  entire  system 
of  education  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  better  classes. 

The  statistics  for  1896-97  afford  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  English  language  is  actually  spreading  among  the  youth  of  British 
India.  Omitting  girls  who  form  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  the 
pupils,  it  appears  that  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of 
school-going  age  were  under  instruction  in  schools  recognized  *by  the 
government,  and  that  of  this  proportion  about  ten  per  cent,  were  learn- 
ing English. 

Experience  has  shown  the  futility  of  efforts  to  force  English  upon 
the  elementary  schools  and  all  recent  directors  of  education  urge  the 
importance  of  fostering  the  native  or  vernacular  schools.  The  Com- 
mission of  1882,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  educational  condition 
and  to  advise  means  for  its  improvement,  says,  ^<  All  indigenous  schoolsi 
whether  high  or  low,  should  be  recognized  aud  encouraged  if  they  serve 
any  purpose  of  secular  education  whatever."  This  policy  has  also 
been  strongly  endorsed  under  Lord  Curzon's  administration. 

The  determination  of  the  present  Viceroy  to  reform  the  system  of 
government  education  in  British  India  has  been  shown  by  a  searching 
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examination  into  the  existing  conditions.  The  most  glaring  defects 
hroaght  to  light  by  the  examini^tion  are  the  neglect  of  elementary  edu- 
cation and  the  superficiality  of  higher  education.  In  Bengal,  for  exam- 
ple, out  of  twenty-five  lakhs  (about  $510,000)  spent  by  the  govern- 
ment on  general  education  in  1901,  primary  education  received  only 
two  lakhs  (about  $41,000). 

As  to  the  so-called  higher  education,  competent  witnesses  admit  that 
it  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  cramming  for  examinations.  If  one 
university  manages  to  raise  its  examination  tests,  the  students  have  the 
alternative  of  going  to  another  that  keeps  to  the  low  standards.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Allahabad  University  raised  the  standard  of  the 
entrance  examination,  students  flocked  to  pass  the  entrance  at  the 
Punjab  University.  This  state  of  things  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Universities  Commission,  which  after  a  very  searching  investigation, 
has  issued  a  report  covering  the  facts  and  suggesting  remedies  for  the 
evils  disclosed. 

Commenting  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  the 
Pioneer  Mail  (Allahabad)  sfiys  with  respect  to  subjects  of  in^ruction : 
^^  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Committee  seem  to  recommend  that 
English  be  taught  first  as  a  language,  and  then  as  a  literature.  It  was 
not  a  little  absurd  to  find  students  who  could  give  the  latest  critical 
canon  on  the  prose  style  of  Walter  Pater,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  put 
together  the  constituent  parts  of  a  sentence.  The  additional  attention 
which  the  Committee  recommend  be  paid  to  the  scholarly  knowledge  of 
the  vernaculars  is  also  welcome,  and  we  fancy  that  it  is  only  the  lack 
of  encouragement  by  the  government  that  induced  the  Commission  to 
deprecate  the  establishment  of  Oriental  sides  to  other  Universities. 
The  encouragement  of  science  also  will  be  regarded  as  most  commend- 
able." 

The  same  journal  heartily  endoraes  also  the  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  university  faculties  for  professional 
teaching.  "As  for  the  study  of  law,"  says  this  paper,  ''  the  interests 
of  obscure  Colleges  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  reforms  set  forth  in  the  Report.  As  it  happens,  all 
the  Universities  are  situated  in  the  same  place  as  the  High  Court  or 
Chief  Court  of  their  respective  Provinces,  and  so  the  best  talent  should 
be  available  for  the  professorial  staffs,  not  to  speak  of  the  opportuni- 
ties the  student  will  have  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  the  highest  embodiment  of  justice  with  which  he  will  have  to  deal 
in  after  life.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  a  Medical  College  should  be 
established  in  the  United  Provinces.     The  Thomason  Medical  School 
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has  been  in  existence  in  Agra  since  1854,  but  up  till  now  it  has  only 
been  able  to  produce  hospital  assistants,  and  those  who  want  to  qualify 
for  medical  degrees  have  to  go  to  Lahore.  As  has  been  suggested  by 
correspondents,  the  Agra  school  would  make  an  excellent  nucleus,  but 
whether  the  authorities  adopt  this  plan  or  another,  the  result  can  only 
be  beneficial  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  sound  medical  men  are  so 
much  required.  The  training  of  teachers  is  recommended  to  the  care 
of  the  University,  and  In  its  higher  branches  it  might  well  form  one  of 
the  postrgraduate  studies  directly  under  its  wing." 

THE    FRENCH    IN    FARTHER   INDIA. 

In  an  interesting  report  on  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the 
French  in  Indo-China,  Prof.  Charles  Garnier  charged  by  the  University 
of  Paris  with  a  special  mission  to  the  East,  dwells  particularly  on  the 
language  problem  as  it  has  developed  in  the  French  dependencies. 
''The  instruction  in  the  French  language,"  he  says,  "however  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  preach  '  assimilation,'  is  not  the  most  satisfactory 
aspect  of,  the  work.  In  colonial  circles,  at  least  outside  of  France,  the 
liberal  but  baseless  conviction  that  the  oriental  native  is  to  be  regener- 
ated by  means  of  the  French  language  is  being  rapidly  dispelled.  We 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  scepticism  of  the  English.  Our  eyes 
are  open  to  the  significance  of  the  vast  efifort  which  they  have  pushed 
in  India  with  so  much  energy  and  so  little  result.  But  we  need  not 
look  be3'ond  our  own  expemment  in  Cochin- China.  If  the  province 
was  smaller  and  therefore,  the  evil  of  less  magnitude,  we  might  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  having  in  our  own  corner  of  Asia  a  detailed 
and  vivid  program  of  what  ought  to  be  avoided.  By  fostering  the 
Romanized  transcription  of  the  Annamite  language,  and  suppressing 
the  study  of  the  ideographic  characters  we  have  at  one  stroke  separated 
this  people  from  all  the  literary  and  moral  nourishment  which  was  suited 
to  their  monosyllabic  language  and  to  their  mental  constitution  fash- 
ioned by  ages  of  Chinese  culture.  Deprived  of  the  intellectual  culture 
which  they  drew  from  the  books  of  their  race,  incapable  of  assimilating 
the  moral  instruction  which  we  French  people  derive  from  French 
books,  the  Annamites  of  Cochin  China  have  become  foreigners  in  their 
own  country,  strangers  disdainful  of  their  home,  and  their  land, 
uprooted  on  their  native  heath. 

The  mistake  is  .admitted  now  when  it  is  past  remedy.  The  last 
report  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  formulating  programs  on 
the  basis  of  the  French  language  admits  the  futility  of  the  scheme." 

**  Warned  by  this  experience  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for 
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Aonam-ToDkin,  M.  Dumoutier,  has  pursued  a  different  course.  He  is 
not  only  an  able  administrator,  but  a  savant  deeply  versed  in  archaeol- 
ogy and  philology,  and  he  understands  bow  difficult  it  is  to  change 
materially  the  mental  habits  of  a  race.  M.  Dumoutier  deprecates  all 
plans  that  threaten  a  sudden  break  in  the  continuity  of  race  develop- 
ment; accordingly,  instead  of  forcing  the  French  language  upon  a 
mass  of  people  totally  unprepared  for  it,  he  prefers  to  introduce  it 
gradually  in  connection  with  branches  of  the  native  program  to  which 
it  may  be  best  adapted.  In  the  scheme  of  instruction  which  he  has 
prepared,  French  will  be  reserved  for  a  select  and  elevated  class. 
From  this  higher  class  under  the  impulse  of  social  imitation  which 
always  moves  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  social  circles,  the  French 
language  wiN  descend  gradually  to  all  the  people  by  a  natural  path." 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  Col- 
lege of  Mandarins  at  Hanoi,  and  a  National  College  at  Hu^  destined 
for  the  sons  of  Mandarins  and  for  youths  of  the  royal  family.  In 
these  colleges  French  will  be  added  to  the  Sino-Annamite  education 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  Greco-Roman  discipline  or  classical  training 
of  European  colleges.  For  those  who  seek  university  degrees,  French 
will  be  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  final  examinations. 

The  bearing  of  these  experiences  in  the  Indies  upon  the  educational 
problem  that  confronts  us  in  the  Philippines  is  obvious. 

THE   HIGHER   COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL   OP  JAPAN. 

From  the  report  of  the  Tokio  Higher  Commercial  School  for  1901,  it 
appears  that  the  school  was  attended  by  503  students  who  were  taking 
complete  courses  in  commerce  of  an  advanced  character ;  there  were 
396  students  studying  foreign  language  only  in  a  special  department 
attached  to  the  school.  These  were  divided  as  follows  :  For  English, 
88 ;  French,  89 ;  German,  88 ;  Russian,  52 ;  Spanish,  20 ;  Chinese, 
47;  Korean,  12.  The  average  age  of  these  students  is  twenty- four. 
*  *  *  In  order  to  obtain  the  full  diploma  of  the  school,  students 
must  pass  examinations  of  an  advanced  character  in  commercial  corres- 
pondence and  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  two  foreign  languages,  the 
commercial  aspects  of  mechanical  engineering,  a  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial products,  commercial  and  industrial  geography  and  history,  politi- 
cal economy,  a  knowledge  of  statistics,  civil  law,  commercial  law,  the 
science  and  practice  of  commerce,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill. 
From  the  list  given  In  the  calendar  it  is  evident  that  the  graduates  of 
the  school  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  positions  in  the  Government 
offices,  banks,  insurance  offices,  railways,  etc.,  while  some  are  employed 
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as  teacherg  in  the  vanous  commercial  schools  of  Japan.  The  staff  of 
the  school  consists  of  twenty-nine  professors,  twenty  assistants,  and 
ten  clerks ;  the  majority  of  these  are  Japanese,  but  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Rnssia,  Spain,  China 
and  Korea  are  all  represented  on  the  staff.  The  school  is  supported  by 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  the  site  and  buildings  cost  about 
8140,000.  The  annual  fee  is  only  twelve  dollars  a  year,  but  candidates 
for  admission  must,  as  a  rule,  be  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
must  pass  examinations  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  moderately  advanced 
mathematics,  geography,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  English,  and 
gymnastics. 

A.  T.  S. 
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New  France  and  New  England.  By  John  Flske.  While  the  present  volume 
appears  as  a  posthumoas  work,  yet  it  was  practically  completed  by  its  late  lamented 
author,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  final  pages  of  a  single  chapter  and  some  ref- 
erence notes,  no  additions  have  been  made  by  another  hand.  This  volume  com- 
pletes the  story  of  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  colonies  up  to  the  period 
taken  up  in  the  author's  American  Revolution,  and  it  thus  fills  the  gap  which  he 
had  left  in  early  American  history.  In  logical  historical  sequence  this  work  in  so 
far  as  it  pertains  to  New  England,  comes  after  *^  The  Beginnings  of  New  England," 
but  it  also  holds  the  positicm  of  supplementary  volume  to  oiher  of  Fiske*s  works. 
The  scope  of  this  volume  is  best  Indicated  by  its  chapter  headings :  I.  From 
Cartier  to  Champlain.  II.  The  Beginnings  of  Quebec.  III.  The  Lords  of  Ar- 
cady  —  the  Later  History  of  Champlain.  IV.  Wilderness  and  Empire  (the  French 
in  the  Upper  Lake  Region  and  the  Mississippi  Vallev).  V.  Witchcraft  in  Salem 
Village.  VI.  The  Great  Awakening  (Intellectual  and  Religious  Progress  in  New 
England).  VII.  Norredgewock  and  Louisburg.  VIII.  Beginnings  of  the  Great 
War.  IX.  Crown  Point,  Fort  William*  Henry,  and  Ticonderoga.  X.  Louis- 
burg, Fort  Duquesue,  and  the  Fall  of  Quebec.  The  breadth  of  Fiske*s  views 
of  the  historical  field  are  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  present  volume.  Of  the 
individual  chapters  the  most  interesting,  or,  rather,  fascinating,  are  Witchcraft  in 
Salem  Village,  and  the  Great  Awakening.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  best  brief 
sketch  that  has  been  published  of  this  blot  on  New  England  history  ;  while  the 
latter  is  an  equally  valuable  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  distinctive  later 
New  England  religious  and  intellectual  spirit  and  ideas.  A  comprehensive  review 
of  the  author^s  other  works  was  given  in  an  article  on  John  Flske  :  An  American 
Scholar,  in  the  number  of  Education  for  Feb.,  1902.  Boston  :  Houghton^ 
Mifflin  &  Co. 
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The  Shakespeare  Cyclopedia  and  New  Glossary.  By  John  Phin.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Edward  Dowden,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Dublin.  This  book  is  addressed  to  the  ordinary 
reader  rather  than  to  the  profound  Shakespearean  scholar,  although  we  believe 
that  even  the  latter  will  find  in  this  Cyclopsedia  some  things  that  are  not  only  new, 
but  good.  To  enjoy  Shakespeare  fully  we  must  understand  him  thoroughly,  and 
this  volume  aims  to  give  the  meaning  of  all  the  old  and  unusual  words  found  in 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  of  the  ordinary  words  used  in  unusual  senses  and  in 
unusual  forms  of  construction,  as  well  as  explanations  of  idiomatic  phrases,  etc. 
It  also  gives  full  explanations  and  elaborate  notes  on  the  mythological,  biographi- 
cal and  antiquarian  references,  as  well  as  on  folk  lore,  local  traditions,  legends, 
allusions,  proverbs,  old  English  customs,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  most  important  vario- 
rum readings.  In  other  words,  it  is  intended  to  form  a  supplement  to  all  the 
ordinary  editions  of  Shakespeare's  writings.  The  Introduction  by  Professor  Dow- 
den  forms  a  notable  contribution  to  Shakespearean  literature  and  must  command 
the  earnest  attention  of  all  real  students  of  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist.  New 
York  :    The  Industrial  Publication  Co.     Price,  '$1.60. 

Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  this 
book  is  by  George  Horace  Lorimer,  son  of  Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer  the  well-known 
Baptist  minister.  It  is  a  great  '*hit.**  Its  humor  is  as  keen  as  that  of  David 
Harum,  and  it  is  brim  full  and  running  over  with  common  sense.  It  is  almost  as 
good  as  a  college  education  to  read  this  book.  It  is  also  good  for  the  dyspepsia. 
It  will  take  its  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  books  of  American  humor.  Boston  : 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    Price,  $1.60. 

The  Thrall  of  Leif  the  Lucky.  A  Story  of  Viking  Days.  By  Ottilie  A.  Lilien- 
crantz.  The  pictures  illustrating  this  story  of  the  North  are  not  alluring.  We 
must  confess  that  they  created  a  prejudice  in  our  mind  against  the  book.  When 
we  overcame  this  and  began  to  read,  we  found  that  we  had  a  tale  of  strong  orig- 
inality. The  scene  is  laid  at  a  time  when  Christianity  had  a  rough  world  to  con- 
quer. The  author  has  studied  the  age  carefully  and  gives  a  vivid  portrayal  of  a 
strong,  brave,  rude  people, —  the  durable  '*  raw  material  *'  out  of  which  the  civil- 
ized life  of  a  later  time  was  made.  The  book  is  full  of  a  manly  vigor  that  is  as 
bracing  in  these  more  delicate  times  as  a  nor^  wind  in  dog  days.  The  historical 
setting  is  picturesque,  the  plot  dramatic,  the  book  readable.  Chicago  :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

Concemiiig  PoUy,  By  Helen  M.  Wipslow.  A  thoroughly  entertaining,  clean 
healthful  story  of  New  England  country  life  is  presented  in  this  book.  The  life 
story  of  Polly  is  naturally  told,  from  the  time  when  she  was  a  poor  little  ragged, 
homeless  waif,  till  she  was  grown  up,  happily  married  and  the  wise  and  loving 
dispenser  of  a  large  fortune  for  the  good  of  others.  The  character  of  **  Uncle 
Kellup,"  the  quaint,  rough,  lovable  old  Vermont  farmer  who  picked  her  up  in  the 
streets  of  Boston,  and  gave  her  a  home  that  was  a  true  home  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  reminds  us  of  the  hero  of  the  **  Old  Homestead."  In  fact,  this  story  could 
be  effectively  dramatized  and  would  make  a  most  interesting  play.  It  abounds  in 
humor  and  pathos.  It  will  make  a  splendid  gift-book  for  girs,  and  will  interest 
almost  any  class  of  readers.    Boston  :    Lee  &  Shepard.    Price,  $1.60. 
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"  The  Diary  of  a  Saint."  Arlo  Bates^s  latest  novel  gives  the  story  of  one  year 
in  the  life  of  Rath  Privet,  a  New  England  girl.  It  was  a  very  eventfal  year, 
crowded  with  experiences  and  impressions.  At  the  beginning,  Ruth  was  engaged 
to  the  man  who  had  been  brought  up  with  her  and  educated  by  her  father.  At> 
the  end  of  the  year  she  had  established  her  right  to  the  title  of  Saint,  by  her  self- 
sacrifice  and  moral  fineness,  and  incidentally  had  spread  a  sweet  influence  in  the 
community.  The  central  thought  of  the  book  is  that  saintship  is  a  matter  rather 
of  conduct  than  theory ;  is  ethical  rather  than  religious.  The  structure  of  the 
novel  —  in  the  form  of  a  diary  —  is  very  simple,  and  makes  the  development  of 
events  and  character  unusually  clear.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. 

Paa  Kelver.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  This  late  novel  is  the  author's  longest 
and  most  serious  effort.  Its  hero  speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  gives  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  his  life.  The  real  boy, —  a  living  entity,  gradually  developing 
self-consciousness,  discriminating  his  own  pc^rsonality  from  the  flow  of  events  out- 
side, peopling  the  world  with  fanciful  beings,  anon  up  against  good  or  evil  realities, 
growing,  learning,  doubting,  trusting,  loving,  hating,  doing,  suffering — becoming 
a  man,  filling  out  a  human  destiny  —  this  is  the  story.  Its  movement  is  slow,  its 
scenes  sometimes  commonplace.  But  it  is  thoughtful,  refiecting  real  life  in  its 
deeper  meanings.  Humor  abounds.  So  does  pathos.  We  think  of  Dickens,  of 
David  Copperfield  and  Nicholas  Nickleby.  It  is  a  strong  story  that  will  interest 
the  serious-minded  reader  and  be  skimmed  by  the  frivolous.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    Price,  $1.60. 

The  White  World.  Life  and  Adventures  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  portrayed  by 
Famous  Living  Explorers.  Collected  and  arranged  for  the  Arctic  Club,  by 
Rudolph  Kersting.  This  will  prove,  we  are  confident,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  popular  books  of  travel  and  research  of  recent  times.  It  differs  from  most 
books  of  exploration  in  being  the  personal  narrative  of  what  most  impressed  and 
interested  a  large  number  of  separate  voyagers  and  commanders  who  have  made 
journeys  for  different  purposes  into  the  frozen  North.  The  first  chapter  is  by 
Admiral  Schley,  and  is  entitled  ^*  An  Arctic  Rescue.**  David  Brainard  writes  of 
'*  Farthest  North  with  Greely "  ;  Middleton  Smith  of  *»  Superstitions  of  the 
Eskimo** ;  Hugh  J.  Lee,  of  ^*  Lost  on  the  Ice-Cap** ;  Florence  Leonard  Lee,  of 
**An  Arctic  Honeymoon;*'  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  on  **  Wrecked  on  the 
Coast  of  Greenland** ;  Rudolph  Kersting,  on  "Photography  in  the  Far  North'* ; 
etc.,  etc.  Each  and  evei7  chapter  is  thoroughly  interesting.  Many  are  dramatic 
in  the  extreme.  The  entire  volume  is  informing  and  instructive.  .We  congratu- 
late the  Arctic  Club,  the  compiler,  and  tlie  new  publishing  house  which  issues  the 
volume,  on  their  success  in  giving  the  reading  world  a  most  excellent  new  book  of 
discovery  and  adventure.     New  York  :    Lewis,  Scribner  &  Co.    Price,  $2.00. 

Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education.  By  £.  P.  Cubberly,  of  Stan- 
ford University.  This  is  a  comprehensive  volume  recently  issued  from  the  press  of 
The  Macmillan  Co.  Beginning  with  ancient  Egyptian  education,  nearly  half  the 
book  of  300  pages  is  given  to  schools  and  education  and  education*s  theory  before  the 
Reformation.  A  dozen  pages  are  devoted  to  America.  The  volume  is  an  out- 
growth of  a  series  of  classroom  lectures  by  the  author,  delivered  in  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.  University,  before  the  Department  of  Education.    The  collateral  ref- 
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erences  and  bibliographical  lista  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  infitructors  or  pri- 
vate students  of  the  subject.  More  than  fifty  Illustrations  and  maps  accompany 
the  text,  and  numerous  blank  pages  are  inserted  for  the  convenience  of  studious 
readers  *  memoranda.  Teachers,  greatly  in  need  of  and  much  to  be  benefitted  by 
a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  sources  and  conditions  of  development  of 
modern  educational  institutions  and  school  theories  and  systems,  will  find  in  this 
Syllabus  a  working  manual  of  great  service.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Price,  $2.26. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  students  of  social  and  educational  questions, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  our  national  history  was  that  in  which 
the  great  West,  and  especially  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  were  opened  to 
safe  settlement  ''  On  the  Frontier  with  St.  Clair,"  is  a  book  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  both  children  and  teachers.  The  story  begins  with  a  movement  of  settlers  west- 
ward in  1791,  and  covers  Governor  St.  Clair*s  expedition  against  the  Miamis.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  story,  while  losing  none  of 
the  thrilling  interest  that  attaches  to  a  recounting  of  military  doings,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  fascinating  romance.  The  pioneer  manners  and  customs,  economic  condi- 
tions and  political  disturbances,  the  home  and  industries  and  attempts  at  safe  set- 
tlement are  all  brought  in  review.  Few  recent  books  can  be  more  safely  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  of  either  sex  with  greater  assurance  that  they  will  be 
read,  or  that  the  effects  will  be  wholesome,  or  that  will  contribute  more  to  enrich 
the  elementary  school  course  than  **  On  the  Frontier  with  St.  Clair.''  It  will  take 
a  place  along  with  standard  stories  of  Colonial  Days,  the  Revolqlion  and  the  Great 
Wesi.    By  Charles  S.  Wood.    The  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.     Boston  &  Chicago. 

Opportunities  in  the  Colonies  and  Cuba.  By  William  H.  Taft,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Allen,  Hon.  Perfecto  Lacoste,  and  Hon.  M. 
£.  Beall.  This  volume  gives  just  the  information  that  many  are  seeking  about 
**  our  new  possessions. ''  It  is  packed  full  of  information  from  the  most  authoritative 
sources,  and  will  be  regarded  as  a  final  standard  by  those  who  want  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  countries  considered.  There  are  so  many  confiicting  reports  of  vari- 
ous matters  in  these  far-off  lands,  sent  to  the  newspapers  with  divers  motives  and 
by  irresponsible  persons,  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  reliable  volume  like  this  one  for 
ready  reference.    New  York  :    Lewis,  Scribner  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

Training  for  Citizenship.  An  elementary  treatise  on  the  rights  and 'duties  of 
citizens.  By  Joseph  Warren  Smith,  A.  M.  The  author  has  furnished  a  book  that 
stands  in  a  medium  position  between  the  brief  outline  volumes  on  this  subject, 
such  as  that  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  and  the  more  voluminous  and  exhaustive  treatises. 
His  object  is  to  place  before  the  immature  reader  all  the  essentials  of  good  citizen- 
ship, with  such  an  historic  background  as  will  make  the  principles  of  good  govern - 
ment.vivid  and  impressive,  Part  I.  deals  with  Home  and  School ;  Part  II.  with 
Township  Government  \  Part  III.  with  Village,  City  and  County  Government ; 
Part  lY.  with  State  ;  Part  V.  with  National  affairs.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
sufficient  thoroughness  and  the  book  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  Boston  : 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    Price,  90  cents  net. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  new  and  excellent  books :  — 
A  Laboratory  ^fanual  of  Botany.    By  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Ph.  D.     D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  ;  price,  40  cents. — Sixty-fifth  Annual  ^Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
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of  Education,  together  with  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  1900,  1901  ;  Wright  &  Potter  Printing  Co.,  Boston.— List  of  Refer- 
ences on  Reciprocity  Books,  Articles  in  Periodicals,  Congressional  Documents, 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  A.  P.  G.  Griffin,  Chief  of  Division  of  Bibliography ; 
Washington.  Government  Printing  Office. — ^The  Shade  Tree  Insect  Problem:  Lec> 
ture  delivered  by  A.  H.  Kirkland,  M.  S.,  of  Boston  ;  From  the  49th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — A  Teacher's  Manual  of  Geography. 
By  Chas.  McMurry,  Ph.  D. ;  The  Macmilian  Co. — Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories  ; 
University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. — ^The  Religion  of  the  Future  :  or.  Outlines 
of  Spiritual  Philosophy.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Weil ;  Arena  Publishing  Co.  ;  Price, 
60  cents. — Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Instructor ;  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. — Gosnold's 
Sattlemsnt  at  Cutty  hunk ;  publisUed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work, 
Boston. — Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to'his  Son.  ^j  Joseph  B.  Seabury  ;  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. — Jacknapes  and  The  Brownies.  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing ;  edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Henry  W.  Boynton,  M.  A.  The  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series,  No.  161 ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. — ^Plato's  Euthyphro ;  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  William  Arthur  Heidel,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Iowa  College  ; 
Greek  Series  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  Edited  under  the  supervision  of  Herbert 
Weir  Smyth,  Ph.  D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University ; 
American  Book  Co.  Price,  $1.00. — Complete  Graded  Arithmetic.  By  George  E. 
Atwood  ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Third  Grade,  Fourth  Grade,  Fifth  Grade,  Sixth  Grade. 
— A  Dramatization  of  Longfellow's  Song  of  *^ Hiawatha"  for  school  and  home 
theatricals.  By  Florence  Holbrook.  No.  161  extra  (W)  in  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.— Old  English  Ballads.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  James  P.  Kinard,  Ph.  D.  ;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  (The  Sil- 
ver Series  of  Classics.) — Selected  Poems  of  William  Wood  worth.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  Joseph  B.  Seabury.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  (The 
Silver  Series  of  Classics. ) 
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m 

Before  hU  nomlDStlon  for  the  Vice-Prosldency  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  expreBsly  for 
The  YotUh'»  Companion  an  article  on  **  The  Prestdeacy."  U  will  be  pdblished  in  the  number 
for  November  6th,  this  being  one  of  the  remainlnfl^  weelcly  issues  of  1902  sent  free  from  the 
time  of  subscription  to  every  new  subscriber.  When  this  article  on  *'The  Presidency  *'  was 
written  no  one  could  have  foreseen  or  dreamed  even  that  its  author  would  so  soon  be  oilled 
upon  to  talce  up  the  duties  of  the  great  oflice.  For  this  reason  alone  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
to  say  possesses  extraordinary  interest,  and  will  be  eagerly  awaited  by  pef  sons  of  all  shades 

of  political  opinion. Walter  8ichei*s  •*  Some  Phases  in  Piction  "  in  Th€  Liviny  Age  for 

October  11,  touches  a  subject  of  perennial  interest  and  treats  it  freshly  and  Justly. **  What 

Women  Are  Doing,"  edited  by  the  women  readers  of  The  Deeigner^  IncreaseM  in  inteiest,  the 
paragrsphs  this  month  recounting  several  odd  and  original  ways  by  which  some  women 

make  a  living. Rudyard  lL\V)Mtkf^%%XoTj  in  Everybody*  $,  "The  Comprehension  of  Private 

Copper,"  expresses  the  attitude  of  certain  expatriated  Britishers  settled  in  the  Cape  countrv 
who  became  Boer  svmpathiisers  liecanse  of  Bnglish  neglect  of  their  interests.  The  episode  Is 
highly  dramatic,  told  In  Kipling's  best  vein :  a  biief  picturesque  story  which  remfndi^  one 

of  the  vigor  of  his  earlier  tales. The  Kindergarten  Magazine  for  November  Is,  as  usual, 

crisp  with  fresh  educational  matter. One  of  the  most  charming  series  of  articles  for  its 

comoinatlon  of  practicalitv  and  literary  interests  is  that  running  in  The  Delineator  under  the 
title  "  The  House  that  Jack  and  Jill  Built."  The  workmen  they  employed  to  carry  out  their 
Ideas  early  gave  the  pair  up  as  wildly  insane,  but  the  results  achieved  throughout  the  house 
are  delightful  nevertheless.    From  cellar  to  garretforlginallty  shows  Itself  in  everything,  and 

the  prospective  boune  builder  will  do  well  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  here  offered. Pt^B- 

ident  William  DeWitt  Hvde.  of  Bowdoin  College,  opens  the  November  Atlantic  with  an 
impressive  dirtousslon  of  The  New  Ethics  — the  moral  laws  and  safeguards  or  our  race,  the 

spirit  of  which  all  laws  are  but  the  symbolic  impression. In  the  Editor's  Study  of  Itarper*» 

for  November,  Bfr.  A.lden  refutes  the  Idea  that  American  literature  is  on  the  decline,  and 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  good  books- 


Jiisl  iDe  Sort  of  Heiii  tie  Teaoner  jleeils 

The  Teacher's  Edition  of 

THE  FAMOUS  WARNER  LIBRARY. 

The  famous- ''Warner  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature"  comes  as  a  boon 
to  every  teacher.  Questions  are  constant- 
ly coming  up  about  writers  and  books 
which  no  man  living  can  answer  off-hand. 
But  with  ''Warner"  at  one's  elbow  the 
answers  are  always  fprthcoming.  It  is 
absolutely  the  only  epitome  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  It  is  a  complete  libra- 
ry in  itself  with  a  scope  unequaled  by  the 
largest  private  libraries.  In  a  great  pub- 
lic library,  recently,  a  request  came  for 
specimens  of  Icelandic  literature.  After 
ransacking  the  shelves  in  vain,  the  libra- 
rian turned  to  "Warner"  and  found  what 
he  sought. 

THE  FINE  CRITICAL  ARTICLES. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  masterpieces 
of  every  worthy  author,  living  and  dead, 
the  ^'Warner  Library"  merits  distinction 
because  of  its  critical  and  interpretative 
essays.  Every  great  author  is  treated  in 
a  series  of  special  articles  by  the  foremost 
living  wrriters.  For  example,  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  writes  on  Tennyson,  and  selects 
Officially  adopted  by  the  New  Yorlc  Tennyson's  masterpieces ;  W.  D.  Ho  wells 

City  Schools^  and  approved  by  the  N.  Y.  ^^  Tolstoi    etc. 

State' Regents.  ' 

No  Teacher  Cai^  Afford  to  be  without  this*  splendid  treasure-store  of 
scholarship.  We  have  many  unsolicited  letters  from  teachers  and  professors, 
and  all  pay  gj-ateful  tribute  to  the  "Warner  Library,"  saying  it  has  proved  to 
be  just  what  they  needed. 

THE  WORK  OF  300  SPECIALISTS. 

Assisting  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  this  stupendous  and  scholarly  under- 
taking were  300  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  world.  For  two  and  one-half  solid 
years  they  labored,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  great 
libraries  of  every  nation  were  visited.  Their  resultant  work,  in  twenty  thousand 
large  pages,  merits  its  broad  title ;  "The  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature." 

SPECLAL  PRICES  TO  TEACHERS. 

We  have  prepared  what  is  known  as  the  "Teachers  Edition  of  the  Warner 
Library,"  complete  in  thirty-one  volumes,  and  are  selling  it  at  a  price  much 
lower  than  that  quoted  to  regular  subscribers. 
The  cut  here  given  shows  the  Memorial  Edi- 
tion in  forty-six  volumes.  We  are  also  allow- 
ing Small  Monthly  Payments  which  will 
make  the  Library  easy  of  acquisition.  Write 
us  at  once^  or  send  the  coupon  below,  and  we 
will  g^ve  you  further  particulars  of  this  Edi- 
tion and  of  the  special  offer. 

SBND  rmS  INQUJUY  COUPON  TODAY 


The  American  Newspaper  Association, 

91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

GENTLKM  EN— Please  send  me,  without  cost,  book- 
let and  full  parlinulars  in  rcfiard  to  the  Teachcr'i  Edi- 
tion of  the  ^'Warner  Library  of  the  World's  Beat 
Literature." 

Name _ 

Street 


City.. 


State.. 
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SOURCE  READERS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

COMPLETE  IN  POUR  VOLUMES  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED 

By  ALBERT  BUSHKBUr  HART,  ProfesMT  x>f  Eistoiy  io  Eanrard  UniTenity. 

m.i.   Colonial  eDiiaren.  Price,  40  cents. 

This,  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  original  ma- 
terial and  illustrates  many  entertaining  facts  and  interesting  episodes  of  colonial 
history.  The  extracts  have  been  rewritten  in  modem  form  but  the  racy  and 
humorous  flavor  of  the  old  writers  is  preserved. 

no.  11.   Caiiiirs  and  f  ireHdei  of  tbe  KevomtioN.         Price,  so  cents. 

In  the  second  volume  Professor  Hart  continues  the  same  plan  and  arrange- 
ment as  in  the  first  but  has  designed  the  book  for  more  advanced  pupils.  ^ 

no.  UK   Bow  Our  «raiiaTatfter$  Eloea-    just  Ready,    puce,  60  cents* 


FROM  THE  OLD  VORLD  "TO  THE  NEV. 

HOW  AMERICA  WAS  FOUND  AND  SETTLED. 
By  MARGUERITB  STOCKMAN  DICKSON. 

Price,  50  cents/ 

This  attractive  little  volume  can  be  used  as  an  elementary  history  or  a  sup- 
plementary reader.  It  treats  of  the  theory  of  the  discovery  and  colonization  of 
America  and  is  written  to  appeal  to  children  of  perhaps  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
book  is  well  equipped  with  maps  and  illustrations. 


THE  TARR  AND  HcHURRY  GEOGRAPHIES. 

CONSTANTLY  INCREASING  IN  POPULARITY, 

State  supplements  are  bound  with  these  Geographies,  and  are  also  furnished 
in  separate  bindings  at  a  nominal  price. 


Two-Book  Series: 

Introductory  Geography  $  .60 

Complete  Geography        .  i.oo 

Three-Book  Series: 

Book     I.    Home    Geography 
and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole       .60 

Book    11.    North  America  .75 

Book  III.     Europe   and   the 
Other  Continents  .75 


Five-Book  Series  : 

Part     I.  Home  Geography  .40 

Part   II.    The  Earth  as  a  Whole   .40 

Part  III.    North  America  ,75 

Part  IV.  Europe,  South  Ameri- 
ca, etc.  .50 

Part  V.  Asia  and  Africa,  with 
Review  of  North  America 
(and  state  supplement)  .50 


THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY 

66  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK.  100  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON. 

CHICAGO  BAH  FBASCI8C0  ATIAVTA 


Devoted  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy  and 

Literature  of  Education. 

Vol.  XXIII.  DECEHBER,  1902.  No.  4. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY. 

BT    DR.    HEWRT   B.    KOCK,     CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 

^^  'Tis  not  enough  to  know,  one  must  apply, 
And  not  enough  to  will;  it  is  to  try."  — Goethe. 

CONSERVATISM  and  tradition  have  not  been  able  to  quell 
the  tide  of  education  which  tends  toward  the  useful  rather 
than  the  ornamental.  The  pedagogue  from  the  old  school  has 
striven  with  might  and  main  to  stop  the  introduction  of  modem 
educational  ideas  and  sometimes  with  no  smaU  success.  The 
adoption  of  manual  training  in  many  cities  as  a  factor  of  educa- 
tional value  was  also  hindered  in  Germany  by  jealous  and  illiter- 
ate, not  to  say  ignorant  labor  organizations,  known  there  as 
"  guilds  "  or  "  innungen." 

Owing  to  the  various  social  and  political  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  Germany  it  would  be  indeed  hard  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  manual  training  schools  there  and  in  America,  and  for 
that  reason  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  give  an  accoimt  of  con- 
ditions, methods  and  courses  of  manual  training  schools  rather 
than  draw  a  comparison  between  the  two  countries '  systems.  It 
might,  however,  be  said  that  although  our  system  of  manual  train- 
ing finds  its  highest  development  in  our  technical  high-schools,  the 
primary  schools  of  Germany  show  us  the  most  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  Frobelian  idea  up  through  the  eighth  school-year. 
Another  condition  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  following  this  ac- 
count, and  that  is,  that  few  public  schools  have  a  co-educational 
plan  and  the  manual  training  schools,  none  at  all.  The  work  done 
by  the  girls,  such  as :  —  Sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  weaving,  etc. 
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-is  not  considered  manual  training  and  is  not  included  in  the 
course  of  study  as  such,  and  although  this  work  is  considered  by 
us  in  America  of  equal  value  as  an  educational  factor  in  our  school 
system  with  the  regrdar  manual  training  work,  it  is  not  estimated 
as  such  in  Germany  and  termed  distinctively  "  handiwork.^ 

The  introduction  of  manual  training  into  Germany  may  be  dated 
back  to  1876,  when  Clausen  von  Kaas,  from  Denmark,  delivered 
his  first  public  address  at  Dresden,  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Educational  Association,*  entitled  "Practical  Work  as 
an  Educational  Factor  in  Home  and  School."  This  and  Hausch- 
mann's  essay  on  "  The  Continuation  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the 
School,"  were  the  stimulus  for  establishing  the  first  German  cen- 
tral society  for  the  furtherance  of  manual  training.  It  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  enormous  society  known  as  "  The  Society 
for  Boys'  Handiwork,"  and  which  is  now  aiding,  promoting  and 
introducing  with  utmost  ability,  manual  training  in  Germany. 

Many  obstacles  have  been  overcome  by  this  society's  untiring 
work,  especially  the  remonstrances  and  objections  of  teachers  una- 
ble or  unwilling  to  see  the  educational  value  of  this  work.  The 
retention  of  the  purely  pedagogical  character  of  the  courses  of 
work  and  the  exclusion  of  all  tending  purely  to  trade  instruction 
was  another  duty  which  the  society  undertook  most  graciously. 

Many  schools  based  on  wrong  principles  of  training  have  there- 
fore failed,  such  as  basket-weaving  schools  of  Emden  and  Bremen, 
and  the  schools  for  brush-tying  and  mat-weaving  in  Ploen  and 
Hoist.  Purely  industrial  schools  have  therefore  been  proved  a 
.  failure  in  Germany,  just  as  we  have  experienced  in  America. 

The  aim  of  a  general  education  is  not  the  acquisition  of  manual 
dexterity  for  purely  utilitarian  reasons,  but  includes  general  cult- 
ure, arousing,  nourishing  and  developing  the  spiritual  and  mental 
powers  of  child-nature,  educating  to  self-reliance,  and  an  equal 
and  balanced  development  of  the  physical  and  moral  resources  of 
the  individual.  Just  as  positive  as  that  the  purpose  of  education 
does  not  exist  in  only  sustaining  the  school,  just  so  do  we  main- 
tain that  we  do  not  educate  for  simply  knowing,  but  also  knowing 
how  to  do  and  doing ;  we  do  not  educate  for  the  school-life,  but 
for  the  life  out  of  school  and  the  school  should  therefore  be  a 
preparation  for  life.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  spirit  of  busi- 

•    W.  Gaertlg. 
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ness  activity  is  so  thoroughly  impressed  in  all  German  school- 
work,  and  for  this  reason  too,  that  boys  receive  a  distinct  and 
^  separate  education  from  that  of  the  girls  —  the  first  for  the  busi- 
ness world,  the  second  for  the  home. 

So  far,  the  educational  value  of  manual  training  as  conceived  by 
educators  in  Germany.  Let  us  see  how  far  its  influence  has 
spread  and  with  what  result.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
there  are  m  Germany  alone,  1,506  schools  and  workshops  in  which 
manual  training  is  taught.  In  Prussia  alone  there  are  954  schools 
in  418  cities  and  towns,  supported  in  part  by  the  government; 
many,  however,  depending  on  subscriptions.  The  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  leads  the  other  Prussian  provinces  with  112 
schools  in  which  pupils  receive  instruction  in  this  work.  Of  these 
schools  there  are  twenty-five  independent  manual  training  schools, 
while  the  remainder  give  more  or  less  time  in  manual  instruction. 
The  work  comprises  in  the  main, —  wood-work ;  the  courses  vary- 
ing from  simple  knife-work,  through  carving  to  the  more  difficult 
bench  and  cabinet-work. 

The  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  have  the  next  highest 
number  of  schools,  with  twelve  and  twenty-eight  purely  manual 
training  institutions,  and  twenty-three  and  sixty  public  schools 
respectively  in  which  courses  in  handiwork  are  offered. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  by  the  kindly  aid  of  W. 
Gaertig  and  Dr.  Pabst  of  the  Teachers'  Training  College  for 
Manual  Training  of  Leipzic.  To  the  latter  I  am  furthermore 
greatly  indebted  for  assisting  me  in  my  plans  for  visiting  repre- 
sentative manual  training  schools  in  Germany. 

STATUS   OF    MANUAL    TRAINING   IN   GERMANY. 

Table  showing  number  of  cities,  separate  manual  training 
schools,  and  total  number  of  workshops. 


H      ^ 


^       r2  2 


to 


il§|-ii§i§lHliil 

Cities       418  16  46  18  12  19  9  6  9  6  3  11  1  1  1  673 


M.Tr.  Sch.   213  12  28   9   1   3  3  0  6  0  0   9  2  1  2  289 
Workahope   964  72  170  40  41  42  29  8  30  26  6  42  9  19  18  1606 
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Owing  to  the  varieties  of  work  and  the  vastness  of  the  field  of 
instruction  as  given  in  Germany,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  work  as  seen  in  the  public  schools  and  so  to  pre- 
vent confusion,  it  has  been  found  best  to  take  some  representative 
course  and  give  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  it. 

The  public  schools  of  Berlin  offer  perhaps  as  representative  a 
course  in  manual  training  as  any  and  its  course  was  therefore 
chosen  to  be  discussed  here  in  detail.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  grades  of  public  schools  in  Germany  are  not  divided  into 
primary  and. intermediate  or  grammar  schools,  but  rather  in  three 
and  often  in  four  groups,  viz. :  —  The  Vorstufe  or  preparatory, 
the  Unterstufe  or  primary,  the  Mittelstufe  or  the  intermediate,  and 
the  Oberstufe  or  upper  grade. 

In  manual  training  schools  the  Vorstufe's  work  consists  of 
paper,  pasteboard  and  sticks  and  occupies  the  pupil's  time  from 
his  seventh  year  on.  In  the  Unterstufe  or  Vorstufe  work  is 
given  in  light  wood-work,  the  pupil's  age  being  about  ten  years. 
Pasteboard  work  of  a  more  difficult  character  and  wood-carving  is 
offered  in  the  Mittelstufe  when  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  is 
reached.  In  the  Oberstufe,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the  pupil  takes 
up  bench  and  light  metal-work,  the  latter  including  filing  and 
soldering. 

The  courses  given  vary  with  the  locality,  some  schools  giving 
work  in  clay-modelling,  others  wood-work  in  making  farm  im- 
plements, others  again  offering  m6tal-work  in  construction  of 
physical  apparatus,  and  so  on,  with  many  modifications. 

Deeming  it  of  interest  to  my  American  colleagues  to  know  more 
about  the  minutia  of  the  courses  of  work,  several  representative 
and  characteristic  exercises  are  given  in  the  various  classes  of 
work  as  I  found  them  made  by  the  children  in  the  schools  I  had 
opportunity  to  visit 
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In  paper  folding,  a  purse  made  from  a  square  sheet  as  shown  in 
Tab,  I.,  with  the  various  steps  A,  E,  C,  D,  was  worthy  of  notice. 
A  sled  cut  from  one  sheet  is  seen  in  Tab.  II,  The  sheet  is  folded 
along  A — B,  and  both  sides  are  then  cut  at  the  same  time.  Then 
it  is  folded  ag  shown  along  the  dotted  lines,  producing  the  finished 
sled. 


A  wind  ball  shown  in  Tab.  III.,  proved  a  very  fascinating  exer- 
cise, and  when  finished  at  D,  seems  almost  impossible  of  construc- 
tion. It  is  made  as  follows:  —  A  is  folded  along  lines  a — b,  c — d 
and  slipped  through  B,  then  unfolded.  A  and  B  aie  then  folded 
respectively  along  lines  e — f,  g — h,  i — ^j,  and  k — 1,  dipped  through 

C,  unfolded  to  original  position,  and  the  exercise  is  finished  as  in 

D.  A  tent  in  the  shape  of  a  tetrahedron  was  another  exercise  of 
some  interest. 


Four  equilateral  triangles  are  laid  out  along  a  straight  line,  as 
in  Tab.  TV.,  cut  and  folded  as  shown,  the  seams  pasted  with  same 
colored  paper  as  the  tent,  the  door  opened  and  folded  back.  A 
basket  cut  from  a  circle  as  illustrated  by  the  same  cut,  is  a  very 
ingenious  exercise.  The  circle  is  cut  along  the  solid  lines,  folded 
along  the  dotted  ones,  and  the  handle  made  from  a  strip  of  the 
same  material,  pasted  to  the  sides  completes  the  exercise. 
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Tab  a 


In  paste  and  pasteboard  work  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  course 
which  exceeds  the  German  one.  The  exercises  are  numerous  and 
varied ;  beginning  with  plain  mounting  and  lapping,  and  progress- 
ing through  construction  work  of  various  geometrical  forms,  boxes 
for  various  purposes,  as  for  pens,  gloves,  money,  sewing-work; 
and  trays  of  different  shapes  and  forms,  napkin  rings,  etc.,  etc. 


This  work  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  development  that  there 
are  firms  paying  special  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the  vari- 
ous papers  used  in  this  kind  of  work.  The  imitation  of  various 
material,  such  as  wood,  china,  cloth,  leather  (embossed,  engraved 
and  burnt),  is  deceptive  to  say  the  least.  Thus^  a  book  was  seen 
bound  as  it  seemed  in  padded  alligator-skin.  It  was  only  after  a 
most  careful  examination  that  the  skin  was  found  to  be  but  litho- 
graphed and  embossed  paper.  Among  the  exercises  in  pasteboard 
construction,  a  yam-holder  as  in  Tab.  V.  seemed  a  most  difiicult 
piece  of  work  for  the  eleven-year  old  boy.  The  drawing  shows 
all  the  parts  except  top  and  bottom,  the  finished  box  with  binding 
strips  is  seen  at  the  right. 


In  connection  with  the  same  work  there  are  exercises  in  book- 
binding. Tab.  VI.  illustrates  an  exercise  in  stitched-back,  half- 
cover.  A  shows  the  manner  of  inserting  the  stitches  and  backing 
strips ;  B  both  in  position ;  in  C  the  cover-boards  have  been  pasted 
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on ;  D  illustrates  the  pasting  of  the  ground  back-sheet ;  in  E  the 
back  and  comers  of  a  half-cover  binding  are  being  put  on  ;  at  F 
the  book  is  being  finished. 


There  are  many  interesting  exercises  in  light  wood-work  that  I 
would  like  to  show,~but  owing  to  lack  of  space,  only  a  few  can  find 
place  here.  The  making  of  flower-sticks,  paper-knives,  trellises, 
rules,  etc.,  gives  the  young  pupil  practice  with  the  knife  and  leads 
up  to  the  more  difficult  work  of  cutting  and  constructing  bird- 
houses,  boxes,  trays,  tool-racks,  etc.  Tab.  VII.  shows  three  of 
these  exercises.  To  the  left,  an  egg-stand  for  storing  eggs  is 
shown,  with  detail  of  joint.  In  the  middle  is  an  exercise  in  sew- 
ing, with  key-hole  saw,  drilling  and  countersinking.  The  detaO 
shows  the  manner  of  preventing  the  hook  from  slipping  out  The 
third,  a  more  difficult  exercise  in  curve-sawing  and  boring,  repre 
senting  a  reel  for  wash-line. 


At  the  age  of  twelve  the  pupil  takes  up  work  in  wood-carving, 
consisting  entirely  of  exercises  in  chip-carving  or  low  relief.  The 
four  exercises,  of  which  the  more  difficult  work  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation, are  shown  in  Tab.  VIII. 
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The  exercises  in  this  department  are  numerous,  and  since  they 
do  not  in  any  way  compare  with  the  American  designs  in  quality, 
only  one  is  given  here.  Tab.  IX.  illustrates  a  mirror  with  cross- 
sections  at  A  to  show  relief  and  rabbet  for  glass. 


The  work  in  light  metal  begms  with  the  construction  of  simple 
geometric  forms  (Tab.  X.)  out  of  wire  (1-8  in.  dia.),  the  joints, 
represented  by  a  cross  X  in  the  drawing,  being  soldered  in  the 
flame.  Then  various  exercises,  as  button-hooks,  coat-hooks,  chains, 
etc.,  follow,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  a  cherry-stoner, 
shown  in  Tab.  XI.  It  is  made  of  three  pieces,  two  of  wire  and 
one  of  tin.  The  long  wire  is  of  the  ordinary  1-8  inch,  the  plunger 
of  1-4  inch,  and  fits  into  the  die  A. 


The  guard  B  prevents  the  cherry  from  adhering  to  the  plunger 
and  the  thumb-gfuard  of  tin  holds  the  plunger  from  becoming  loose. 
A  unique  way  of  making  chain-links  is  shown  in  the  same  draw- 
ing. Wire  is  wound  around  an  iron  rod  of  the  thickness  corres- 
ponding to  the  inner  diameter  of  the  proposed  links,  then  cut 
along  line  a — b,  the  ends  brought  in  apposition  and  soldered  to 
form  a  chain. 

The  work  in  sheet-metal  presents  little  that  is  new  to  us.  Tab. 
XL,  a  hoop  and  rod  to  show  centrifugal  force,  and  Tab.  XII.  an 
atomizer,  illustrate  two  exercises  of  this  work. 

In  clay-modelling  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  and  the  number 
of  exercises  given  is  profuse,  varying  from  the  plain  forms  to  con- 
ventional designs  and  modelling  from  nature. 
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The  exercises  in  wood-work  at  the  bench  are  all  of  a  utilitarian 
character,  among  which,  frames,  brackets,  inkstands,  boot-jacks, 
shelves,  stools,  writing-desks,  drawing-desks  may  be  counted. 
But  since  the  work  along  this  line  is  greatly  superior  in  America, 
space  cannot  be  taken  to  illustrate  any  of  it  here. 


The  work  in  heavy  metal  is  still  to  be  considered.  The  exer- 
cises are  made  chiefly  of  sheet-iron,  brass  and  wire.  The  course 
includes  work  in  the  construction  of  physical  apparatus,  as  gal- 
vano-meter,  water-wheel,  decimal-scales,  compound  levers,  etc.  In 
Tab,  XII.  some  of  this  work  is  illustrated.  In  the  making  of  the 
oil-can  the  screw-top  may  be  substituted  by  a  simpler  one,  as  shown 
in  the  cross-section,  in  which  a  cork  A  is  used  instead  of  a  screw. 

Tab.  XIII.  shows  perhaps  the  most  interesting  piece  of  work  of 
the  whole  course  —  Segner's  water-wheel.  The  section  shows  the 
construction  of  tlie  machine,  the  drawing  the  complete  one  and 
manner  of  its  operation. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  educational  value,  influence, 
growth  and  practice  of  manual  training  in  Germany ;  a  few  words 
regarding  the  p rJn cip ^i' .  _u p t  >n  which  the  instmction  is  based. 
Although  it  is  true  that  the  instruction  is  purely  for  peilagogical 
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purposes,  yet  there  are  three  directions  toward  which  it  is  tend- 
ing:— 

Ist.  The  purely  practical,  formal  direction,  employing  manual 
training  as  a  means  for  general  culture  and  education,  and  in 
which  the  objects  of  the  course  of  study  are  selected  witli  special 
reference  to  the  technical  progress  of  the  child  and  its  environ- 
ment. 

2nd.  Manual  dexterity  for  and  by  application,  in  which  the 
exercises  are  selected  only  from  the  field  of  the  school  curriculum 
and  the  course  of  manual  training  is  determined  by  it ;  and 

3rd,  Reproduction,  or  laboratory  method,  in  which  the  pupil 
constructs  the  various  objects  of  his  studies  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact  during  actual  seliool-life  and  in  this  wise  exerts  a  great 
influence  upon  ordinary  school-work.  The  great  representative  of 
this  third  direction  is  Professor  Kumpa,  of  Danustadt.     In  his 
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work  in  geometry  each  proposition  is  actually  worked  out  by  con- 
struction in  the  shop. 

There  is  still  room  for  argument  whether  the  last  two  direc- 
tions are  really  related  to  manual  training,  and  this  argument  is 
still  being  carried  on  in  Germany,  but  this  is  beyond  our  province. 

Two  kinds  of  work,  for  reason  of  their  small  educational  value 
and  tendency  to  carelessness,  have  been  almost  entirely  discarded 
in  Germany.  They  are  bent-iron  and  scroll-saw  work.  The  work 
is  only  pursued  in  two  cities,  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort,  and  would 
have  been  omitted  but  for  Jbhe  desire  to  make  this  article  as  com- 
plete as  circumstances  will  allow. 

In  closing,  a  few  words  regarding  the  work-shops.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  most  of  the  cities  have  separate  buildings  for  their 
manual  training  department  while  the  remaining  ones  have  rooms 
set  apart  for  this  work.  Most  of  the  schools  have  three  large 
rooms  for  the  three  classes  of  work, —  paper,  wood  and  metal  re- 
spectively. In  the  paper-rooms  the  pupils  sit  at  long  tables  and 
benches  supplied  with  one  glue-pot  to  six  pupDs.  Material  and 
tools  are  furnished  by  the  school,  depending  on  the  work.  In  the 
wood-room  the  appointment  is  almost  exactly  like  the  American 
carpenter  shop,  with  one  exception  —  the  bow-saw  finds  preference 
to  our  American  blade-saw.  Some  schools  have  benches  at  which 
four  pupils  can  work  at  one  time,  the  majority,  however,  have  the 
usual  double  benches.  The  metal-room  is  supplied  with  immova- 
ble tables,  supplied  with  gas  for  lamps :  and  soldering-irons,  vises, 
files,  hammers,  pincers, —  a  complete  set  for  each  pupil.  The  ta- 
bles are  placed  around  the  room  along  the  wall.  In  the  middle  of 
the  toom  there  is  usually  a  single  or  double  forge,  for  the  heavier 
work,  supplied  with  a  foot-power  fan.  It  is  only  while  engaged 
with  paper-work  that  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  sit.  While  in  the 
wood-shop  and  metal-room  they  are  required  to  stand. 

The  time  given  to  manual  training  varies  in  different  schools. 
In  paper-work  usually  one  honr  twice  a  week  is  given.  Two  peri- 
ods of  one  and  a  half  hours  each  are  devoted  weekly  to  wood- 
work and  two  hours  a  week  to  metal- work.  If  clay-modelling  and 
chijMjarving  are  included  in  the  course  of  study  the  time  is  about 
the  same  as  in  paper-work,  but  never *does  the  student  at  any  time 
receive  more  than  three  hours  a  week  in  manual  training. 
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PHYSIOL  oar  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 
HOOD AS  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION* 

£.    A.    KIRKPATRIGK,    STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL,    FITCHBURG,    MASS. 

MUCH  of  what  Professor  Beard  has  said  is  not  only  unques- 
tionably true,  but  so  well  stated  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  repeat,  and  unwise  for  me  to  attempt  to  restate.  My  time 
may  be  best  spent  in  discussing  points  of  diflference,  and  in  elab- 
orating ideas  which  Dr.  Beard  has  had  time  to  merely  suggest.  I 
take  exception  first,  to  the  statement  that  chQd  study  has  been 
pursued  almost  exclusively  from  the  metaphysical  standpoint, —  If 
by  child  study  is  meant  what  is  now  known  by  that  term.  The 
child  study  which  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  carried  on  by  all 
educators  from  earliest  times  may  have  been  of  that  kind,  but  cer- 
tainly this  is  not  true  of  the  child  study  of  the  last  decade.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  of  the  list  of  books  and  articles  bearing  on  child 
study  numbering  over  a  thousand  which  I  arranged  a  few  years 
ago,  not  one  per  cent,  is  metaphysical,  properly  speaking,  and  I 
should  say  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  it  is  more  physiological  than 
psychological. 

It  is  true  that  educators  never  have  and  do  not  even  now  real- 
ize the  closeness  of  relation  of  the  physical  and  mental,  but  what- 
ever sins  modem  child  study  may  have  been  guilty  of,  failure  to 
call  attention  of  teachers  to  the  importance  of  physical  conditions 
is  not  one  of  them.  Possibly,  however,  in  emphasizing  the  need 
of  taking  account  of  defective  and  abnormal  conditions  of  children, 
they  have  not  sufficiently  emphasized  the .  correlations  between 
physical  and  mental  development  in  normal  children.  I  think  it 
is  true,  however,  that  physiologists  generally  have  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  closeness  of  relation  of  bodily  structure  to  nei*vous  struc- 
ture and  function.  If  Professor  Loeb's  experiments  and  theories 
are  substantiated  by  further  investigation,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  look  upon  the  nervous  system  as  chiefly  a  transmitter  of  nerv- 
ous energy  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  We  shall  not 
say,  as  we  have  been  doing,  that  the  hand  is  eontrolled  by  a  certain 
group  of  nerve  cells  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  but  that  certain 


*    A  Discussion  of  Dr.  R.  O.  Beard's  paper  In  October  Education. 
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portions  of  the  brain  facilitate  communication  between  sense 
organs  of  the  hand  and  other  parts  of  the  body  and  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  concerned  in  making  the  proper  reaction.  We  shall  not 
speak  of  the  center  controlling  the  heart,  but  of  the  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  that  facilitates  the  transmission  of  nervous 
impulses  from  various  parts  of  the  body  to  the  muscles  of  the 
heart.  In  short,  we  shall  look  upon  the  nervous  system  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  every  part  of  the  body  that  may 
be  stimulated  and  the  muscles  or  glands  that  need  to  respond  in 
an  appropriate  way.  On  this  view  the  development  of  every 
organ  and  tissue  is  of  direct  significance  in  the  development  of  the 
nervous  system.  Every  change  in  every  part  of  the  body  disturbs 
the  fine  equilibrium  of  the  organism  and  calls  for  new  adjustments. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  the  age  of  adolescence,  when 
so  many  marked  physical  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  body,  is  a  stage  of  unstable  mental  equilibrium 
and  variable  action.  If  this  view  of  the  nervous  system  is  sup- 
ported by  the  physiologists  of  the  future,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  in 
the  main,  I  am  sure  the  child  students  will  not  be  slow  in  calling 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  its  significance,  as  they  have  not  been 
in  the  past  in  calling  attention  to  what  is  known  of  the  relation 
of  physical  defects  to  mental  abnormalities. 

Another  point  upon  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  Dr. 
Beard  is  one  of  application.  I  agree  fully  that  the  nutritive  fimc- 
tions  are  of  supreme  importance  in  childhood  and  that  digestion 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  excessive  brain  activity  immedi- 
ately after  eating.  His  conclusions,  however,  that  the  harder  part 
of  the  school  work  should  come  after  rather  than  before  recess 
seem  to  me  not  justified  by  the  conditions.  Most  children, 
especially  among  the  laboring  classes,  have  had  breakfast  one  or 
two  hours  before  beginning  school  work.  In  the  graded  schools  I 
think  every  teacher  will  agr*e  that  pupils  are  in  much  better  con- 
dition for  hard  work  at  the  opening  of  school  sessions  rather  than 
near  the  close,  when  tired  and  himgry.  In  high  schools,  however, 
with  only  one  session  a  day,  where  pupils  study  long  on  an  empty 
stomach  or  one  containing  two  or  three  hastily  swallowed  greasy 
fried  cakes,  doughnuts,  or  "sinkers,'*  as  they  are  expressively 
called  by  the  small  boy,  there  is  good  groimd  for  saying  that  the 
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sins  against  physiological  laws  in  the  high  schools  are  almost 
beyond  forgiveness. 

To  finish  briefly  with  all  points  of  difference  between  Dr.  Beard 
and  myself :  I  see  no  occasion  for  '^  respecting  seasonal  variations 
in  growth,"  question  habit  being  a  basis  for  heredity,  and  doubt 
whether  the  physical  differences  between  sexes  before  ten  years  of 
age  is  sufficient  to  demand  material  differences  in  treatment.  I 
even  think  it  would  be  well  for  young  girls  not  only  to  study  as 
boys  do,  but  also  to  play  more  boys '  games,  that  they  may  develop 
physically  and  socially. 

On  all  other  points,  most  of  which  are  much  more  fundamental 
than  these,  I  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Beard,  and  only  wish  I  might 
more  effectively  emphasize  them.  Perhaps  I  may  best  do  this  by 
briefly  stating  some  of  the  differences  between  the  nervous  system 
of  children  and  adults. 

1  The  nervous  system  of  children  is  largely  unspecialized,  yet 
it  is  ready  for  action,  hence  in  infants  there  is  a  wonderful  variety 
of  aimless  movements  during  all  waking  moments,  and  in  child- 
hood many  more  useless  movements  when  trying  to  attain  a  defi- 
nite end  than  in  the  case  of  adults. 

2.  For  many  years  the  child  is  in  a  state  of  very  imstable  equi- 
librium, consequently  he  is  in  all  kinds  of  moods  and  has  all  kinds 
of  interests  within  a  space  of  time  too  short  for  an  adult  to  get 
comfortably  settled  in  one  frame  of  mind. 

3.  Associated  with  this,  as  either  cause  or  effect  or  both,  the 
child  is  very  quickly  fatigued  for  any  one  kind  of  activity.  He 
needs  frequent  short  periods  of  rest  or  change  of  occupation. 
Prolonged  activity  of  one  kind  is  desirable  in  adults,  but  utterly 
impracticable  for  children. 

4.  The  motor  or  expressive  tendency  is  much  stronger  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults,  and  consequently  they  tire  of  receiving  much 
more  quickly  than  of  doing.  Fatigue  and  a  disturbance  of  natural 
functions,  with  consequent  lack  of  interest  and  confusion  of  mind, 
jare  the  natural  results  of  receiving  impressions  without  opportu- 
nity or  means  of  reacting  to  them,  in  an  appropriate  way.  The 
mental  condition  of  educated  adults  who  take  in  for  hoyrs  and  do 
nothing  as  we  are  now  doing  is  wholly  unnatural  and  incompre- 
hensible to  the  child.     From  the  earliest  beginnings  of  nervous 
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systems  in  the  animal  kingdom,  nerve  cells  have  helped  in  making 
an  appropriate  response  to  each  stimulus  as  it  was  received.  If 
education  is  to  prepare  for  life,  and  still  more,  if  it  is  to  result  in 
living  fully  each  stage  of  life,  provision  must  be  made  in  the 
future  for  children  to  do  something  else  besides  frantically  wave 
their  hands  every  time  they  receive  an  idea.  It  is  not  that  the 
motor  side  of  a  child's  nature  needs  development  by  itself  so  that 
it  shall  not  be  exceeded  by  the  sensory.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  equalizing  the  time  devoted  to  impression  and  to  expression  if 
the  processes  are  carried  on  separately,  for  successful  living  is 
nothing  but  making  the  proper  response  to  each  stimulus  a«  it  is 
received. 

6.  The  nervous  systems  of  children  are  exceedmgly  plastic, 
hence  children  can  be  taugfht  anything  or  learn  to  do  anything^ 
with  almost  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  ability  to  adapt  itseS 
to  environment  is  the  most  striking  and  valuable  characteristic  of 
the  young  of  all  the  higher  animals.  In  man  it  is  most  promi- 
nent and  for  the  greatest  length  of  time.  In  our  constantly  ad- 
vancing civilization  men  and  women  need  to  preserve  this  plas- 
ticity of  the  nervous  system  as  long  as  possible,  or  they  will  faU 
behind  in  the.  race  of  life  as  customs,  processes  and  methods 
oh«^  To  a,»  end  v.rie.y  in  training  i,  nece».,7,  ™d  only  the 
universally  useful  activities  should  be  allowed  to  become  auto- 
matic habits.  Several  teachers  rather  than  one  are  therefore  very 
properly  recommended  by  Dr.  Beard. 

6.  Plastic  as  is  the  nervous  system,  and  capable  of  being 
moulded  almost  at  will,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  has  a  natural 
order  of  development  as  surely  as  the  grain  of  com  produces  leaf, 
stalk,  tassel  and  ear  with  never  a  reversal  of  this  order.  As  fast 
as  we  learn  this  natural  order  we  should  strive  to  utilize  it  in 
hastening  and  perfecting  the  educational  process.  We  shall  then 
work  according  to  the  plans  of  nature,  the  great  architect  of  the 
nervous  system,  in  developing  the  highest  type  of  men  and 
women. 
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THU  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  GRAMMAR. 

H.    J.    DAVKirPORT,    UNIVEJUITY    OF   CHICAGO. 

SECOND   PAPER. 

ATTEMPT  was  made  in  the  preceding  paper  to  show  that  in 
primitive  language  uses  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
clearly  the  different  functions  contained  in  those  root  signs  which, 
together  with  interjections  (compared  with  which  these  root  signs 
were  a  marked  advance)  furnished  for  that  stage  of  development 
the  entire  linguistic  equipment. 

It  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that,  as  there  are  recognizable  in 
primitive  speech  the  beginnings  of  only  three  distinguishable  word 
functions,  there  are  to  be  found  in  developed  speech, —  if  we 
may  exclude  the  mere  connective,  which  is  as  such  really  no  part 
of  the  sentence  —  only  three  distinct  parts  of  speech, —  substan- 
tive, assertive,  and  modifier, —  and  that  all  of  the  other  so-called 
parts  are  specialized  uses  of  some  one  of  these  three,  or  are  com- 
posites made  up  from  them. 

In  truth,  if  composites  are  to  be  recognized  as  parts  of  speech, 
there  is  logically  no  place  to  stop.  Thought-shadings  are  so  infi- 
nite in  variety  and  so  various  in  combination  as  to  compel  a  range 
of  word  expression  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  classification  by 
any  method  which  shall  take  accoimt  of  all  shades  of  difference. 
And  were  this  method  a  possible  one,  it  would  be  none  the  less  an 
unscientific  method ;  every  classification  must  be  worked  out  on 
line5  of  origin,  of  common  parenthood,  of  converging  lines  of 
heredity.  One  of  the  important  values  in  grammar  study  is  in 
this  very  necessity  of  placing  the  student  at  the  evolutionary  point 
of  view  and  in  working  harmony  with  the  evolutionary  line  of 
thought. 

It  follows,  then,  that  an  attempt  to  erect  hard  and  fast  lines  of 
demarkation  between  the  parts  of  speech  —  the  effort  to  set  up 
seven  separate  and  distinct  functions  in  language  and  to  distribute 
all  the  different  shadings  and  blendings  into  these  seven  tightly 
drawn  parcels  of  exclusiveness — is  hopeless  for  the  teacher,  and  con- 
fusing, demoralizing,  and  stupefying  to  the  pupil,  (i) 


1.  If,  then,  the  oarrent  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  inyolves  such  'diverse  and  Incom- 
patible points  of  vievr,  it  is  natural  enough  that  It  should  not  admit  of  being  practically 
carried  out.  The  tncU  we  have  to  deal  with  are  too  complex  and  too  variously  combined  to 
be  comprehended  under  eight  or  nine  rubrics.    Paul,  Chapter  90. 
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THE    SENTENCE. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  language  is  not  so  much  a  method  of  ex- 
pression as  of  commimication,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
point  of  view  not  of  the  speaker,  but  of  the  hearer,  is  the  correct 
analytical  point  of  view.     The  speaker  adapts  his  language  to  the 
listener.     The  test  is,  theii,  not  the  actual  thought  attitude  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  but  the  thought  attitude  in  which  the  sentence 
exhibits  the  speaker  to  the  hearer ;  that  is  to  say,  the  thought 
which  the  sentence  is  adapted  by  its  form  to  communicate.     An 
adequate  notion  of  the  sentence  is  conditioned  upon  the  acceptance 
of  this  truth  (^)  ;  the  question  is  not  at  all  whether  the  sentence 
expresses  the  complete  thought  of  the  speaker ;  there  may  be  all 
sorts  of  word  modification  to  be  added  or  of  sentence  modification 
to  f oUow.     The  question  is  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
hearer  a  complete  thought  would  be  commimicated.     Again,  the 
sentence  is  more  than  the  complete  expression  of  thought ;  the 
groan,  or  the  hiss,  or  the  oath,  may  surpai^s  any  other  form  of  ex- 
pression in  accuracy  and  adequacy,  particularly  in  cases  where  the 
speaker's  thought  is  not  clear  of  obscurity.     A  sentence  is  a  group 
of  interdependent  cooperating  parts  of  speech  formally  complete  for 
the  expression  of  thought. 

Note  that  this  definition  excludes  such  word  groups  as  Soonest 
ripe,  soonest  loritten.  Many  men,  many  minds,  as  formally  incom- 
plete. Nor  are  we  to  say  that  the  assertive  is  imderstood  or  sup- 
plied ;  the  fact  is  that  expressions  of  this  sort  are  characteristic  of 
a  stage  of  development  where  there  was  nothing  formally  to  be 
either  supplied  or  imderstood ;  language  was  at  that  stage  not  yet 
at  its  full  formal  development,  where  every  process  or  function 
of  thought  had  its  corresponding  vehicle  of  expression.  Juxtar 
position  of  words  is  in  early  speech  a  device  for  indicating  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  That  such  is  the  case  is  evident  from  the  speech  of 
babyhood  and  from  the  structure  of  Pigeon-English.  (2) 

1.  Many  of  the  most  puzzling  qnestlonB  In  mood  and  tense  will  solve  by  this  test. 

2.  In  oonveylnff  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  the  thought  of  tht  green  box  we  must  make  a 
sign  of  box  first  ana  then  show,  as  by  pointing  at  the  grass  outside,  that  Its  color  is  green. 
The  true  gesture-syntax  Is  box  green  and  If  this  order  were  reversed,  as  It  Is  In  English,  the 
child  mlgnt  fall  to  see  what  green  had  to  do  with  box.   Taylor,  Primitive  Culture. 

So,  uso,  the  deaf  and  dumb  order  of  The  cot  killed  the  mouse  is  mouee,  cat^  MU.  Sweet, 
History  of  Language,  p.  89. 
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SUBJECT,   NOMmATIVB,   SUBSTAKTTVB. 

In  the  subdivision  of  the  sentence  into  three  differentiated, 
interdependent,  and  cooperating  functions,  we  find  as  essential  only 
a  something  thought  about  and  a  something  thought  about  it. 
The  fact  or  thing  about  which  the  assertion  is  made  may  evidently 
be  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a  noun,  or  may  be  a  pronoun, 
or  a  verbal  noun,  or  a  sentence,  or  a  cluster  of  sentences,  a  phrase, 
a  sign, — in  fact  anything  so  long  as  it  is  something  to  which  an 
assertion  can  attach.  The  fact,  or  thing,  or  somewhat  so  used  we 
term  the  ivlbject  of  the  sentence.  When  this  somewhat  is  used  as 
the  subject  it  is  in  the  nominative  case. 

It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  test  or  formula  for 
the  subjective  relation.  In  the  succession  of  sentences,  the  center 
of  interest  may  all  the  while  be  the  same  person  or  thing  and  yet 
the  granmiatical  subject  may  be,  for  each  succeeding  sentence,  a 
new  subject.  When  we  say  that  John  struck  Jim,  an  assertion  is 
as  truly  made  about  Jim  as  about  John.  So  in  the  assertion  th^t 
the  egg  was  laid  hy  my  black  hen,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  I  am 
really  discoursing  about  my  famous  hen  rather  than  about  her 
eggs.  The  psychology  of  the  case  appears  indeed  to  lead  us  not 
out  of  difficulty  but  in;  psychological  and  grammatical  subject 
seem  occasionally  to  conflict  rather  than  to  coincide. 

But  shift  the  stand-point  and  the  difficulty  clears  up.  Syn- 
tactical analysis  must  proceed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  list- 
ener. The  question  is  really  not  what  the  talker's  center  of 
interest  is,  i.  e.,  what  is  his  actual  psychological  subject,  but  what 
does  the  sentence  by  its  form  and  sequence  represent  to  be  the 
speaker's  center  of  interest  ?  Where  does  the  sentence,  in  point 
of  construction,  place  the  emphasis  ?  Put  in  other  words,  then, 
the  subject  is  the  thing  with  which  and  from  which  the  thought 
process  is  intended  to  start  in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  The  ten- 
dency of  human  thought  is  to  bring  prominently  into  view  be- 
fore the  assertion  is  made  the  thing  about  which  the  assertion  shall 
be  made.  In  most  languages,  therefore,  the  first  position  in  the 
sentence  commonly  belongs  to  the  subject  idea.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  act  of  thinking  the  thought  begins  with  the 
subject,  and  the  predicate  is  attached  to  it  as  a  kind  of  attribute ; 
the  natural  order  of  the  sentence  follows  the  natural  sequence  of 
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thought.  The  passive  construction  seems  often  to  be  a  device  for 
allowing  the  psychological  subject  to  become  also  the  grammatical 
subject ;  e.  g.,  "  The  tailor  was  seldom  talked  ahovt^ 

Ultimately  this  view  of  the  subject  means  that  the  subject  is 
that  part  of  the  sentence  with  regard  to  which  all  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  sentence  stand  immediately  or  secondarily  as  modifiers ; 
for  in  the  wider  psychological  vidw  the  verb  is  a  modifier  of  the 
subject  and  specifies  or  defines  the  view  in  which  the  subject  is  to 
be  presented  —  adds  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
or  a  new  detail  to  our  mental  picture ;  the  verb  is  attributive. 
Nor  otherwise  than  from  this  point  of  view  and  by  this  test  is  the 
subject  in  all  cases  to  be  selected.  In  «  A  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy 
green,"  ivy  is  fixed  upon  as  subject  because  the  sub-class  word  ivy 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  defining  the  class  word  'pUxnJb.  Plaint  is 
the  broader  classification,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  include 
ivy  within  it ;  it  cannot  be  meant  that  all  dainty  plants  belong  to 
the  green-ivy  group.  But  with  William  is  the  king^  and  The  king 
is  William^  there  is  nothing  for  the  case  but  to  decide  by  the  posi- 
tion which  word  adds  an  attribute  —  a  new  aspect  —  to  the  other. 

The  sentence  begins  to  appear  to  us  as  made  up  of  the  subject, 
modifiers  of  the  subject,  and  modifiers  of  modifiers.  We  shall 
later  inquire  whether  the  adverb  is  not  best  defined  as  characteris- 
ticaUy  a  modifier  of  a  modifier.  It  is  at  this  point  .significant  to 
note  that  in  some  languages  every  word  in  the  sentence  is  in 
formal  agreement  with  the  subject  word.  (^) 

It  is  only  to  the  substantive  as  subject  that  the  nominative  case 
is  properly  appropriate.  As  will  later  appear  all  other  cases  of 
the  substantive  are  functionally  other  parts  of  speech  also,  that  is 
to  say,  are  composites. 

The  vocativs>  being  no  part  of  the  sentence,  and  having,  there- 
fore, no  syntactical  interdependence  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
can,  properly  speaking,  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  case. 

1.  The  Zulu  word  for  man  is  umunhi;  oTerr  word  in  the  same  or  In  the  followinr  sen. 
tence  having  any  xef  erenee  to  that  word  must  begin  with  something  to  remind  70a  of  the 
meaning  of  umuntu.  This  will  be,  according  to  fixed  roles,  either  mu  or «  or  tr  or  m.  In  the 
following  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which  is  "  onr  handsome  man  (or  woman)  appears,  we 
loye  him  (or  her),"  these  reminders  (as  I  shall  term  them)  are  printed  in  italics  : 
UfMOita  toetn  oiiMcchle  nyahanakala,  simtanda. 
man   ours  handsome     appears    we  love 

If  instead  of  the  siagolar,  we  take  the  corresponding  ploral  abantu^  *<  men,  people,"  the 
sentence  IooIeb  quite  dlflerent:  abatUu  betu  aftacme  frajaoonakala,  sl6atanda. 

Jesperson,  Progress  In  Language,  p.  40. 
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Ca%e  means  relation;  the  vocative  is  an  independent  use  as  unre- 
lated to  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  as  is  an  interjection. 

NOUNS   AND   PRONOUNS. 

Within  the  broad  class  of  substantives  must  nouns  and  pronouns 
be  included.  Because  of  the  shading-off  characteristic  and  because 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  lines  of  demarkation,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  distinguish  norms  from  pronouns,  or  proper  nouns 
from  common  nouns ;  but  recalling  that  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
really  not  separate  parts  of  speech  but  sub-heads,  this  fact  should 
occasion  no  surprise ;  it  would,  indeed,  be  surprising  were  the  fact 
otherwise. 

Regarding  the  noun  as  a  simple  word  used  to  indicate  things  or 
facts  thought  of  substantively  —  and  this  seems  to  be  the  ultimate 
truth  in  the  case  —  we  are  glad  to  dispense  with  the  class  called 
abstract  as  impossible  of  attainment  and  as  good  for  nothing  when 
attained,   (i) 

The  broad  line  of  distinction  between  proper  nouns  and  com- 
mon nouns  is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  proper  noun  is  almost 
(but  not  entirely),  an  arbitrary  symbol,  lacking  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance or  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
The  name  might  as  well  have  been  another ;  simply  it  was  not 
another  but  this.  So  the  words  Morrison^  Oleson,  and  Tennyson 
become  common  nouns  as  soon  as  they  are  apprehended  to  mean 
the  son  of  Morris,  or  of  Ole,  or  of  Tenny.  **  A  proper  noim  is 
designative  and  not  definitory."  (2) 

The  pronoun  is  not  accurately  to  be  described  as  a  word  used 
to  take  thie  place  of  the  noun  or  to  stand  in  place  of  the  noun. 
We  often  say  you  or  he  because  we  do  not  know  or  cannot  recall 
the  name.     Pronouns  stand  as  symbols  for  things,  as  truly  as  do 


1.  Dayenport  and  Kmenon,  PrinclploB  of  Grammar,  38. 

2.  Bosanquat,  Etsentlals  of  LogiCi  p.  U7. 

The  conyentioDal  uaage  which  preyento  a  proper  noun  from  becoming  jgeneral,  that  la 
from  being  cut  loose  and  ased  simply  for  Its  meaning,  Is  always  on  the  point  of  breaking 
down.  Christian  names  usually  Indicate  sex  ;  family  names,  though  now  with  little  oer- 
tainly,  descent  and  relationship.  There  are  germs  of  the  general  meaning  within  the  sey- 
eral  usages  of  names  ;  while  a  Solon,  a  Croesus,  a  Christian,  a  Mahometan,  haye  become 
purely  general  names  cut  loose  from  all  unique  reference-    Still  in  a  proper  noun,  as  such, 

we  haye  no  right  to  build  on  any  general  meaning What  kind  of  thinn 

hayeproper  names,  then?  Always  things  Indiyldnally  known  to  the  people  who  glye  the 
name  and  interesting  to  them  for  some  reason  beyond  genus  or  speoiflc  quallt^s.  Pet 
animals  haye  names  when  other  animals  of  the  same  kind  haye  not.  Sosanquet,  Bssentlals 
of  Logic,  p.  98. 
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nouns,  but  the  pronoun  is  of  much  wider  application ;  it  is  a  name 
word  of  extremely  weak  definitive  or  demonstrative  quality.  It 
is,  then,  not  altogether  accurate,  though  it  is  practically  servicea- 
ble, to  say  that  the  pronoun  is  a  word  used  for  a  thing  without 
naming  it. 

As  West  says,  "/means  Jones  when  Jones  speaks,  Zeus  when 
Zeus  speaks,  a  ghost  when  a  ghost  speaks ;  but  horse  is  the  invari- 
able name  of  things  belonging  to  a  particular  class  and  of  those 
things  only."  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  other  pronouns ; 
in  certain  situations  anything  can  be  y<)u,  it,  who. 

THE  ASSERTIVE. 

The  last  word  has  probably  yet  to  be  said  as  to  the  ultimate  na- 
ture of  the  verb  and  as  to  its  distinguishing  characteristics.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  and  abiding  and  essential 
portion  of  the  predicate ;  whatever  more  or  other  there  may  be  in 
the  predicate,  there  must  be  a  verb.  Regarding  the  subject  as  the 
thing  modified,  the  verb  is  its  only  essential  modifier  or  attribu- 
tive ;  it  is  the  assertive  element  in  the  sentence.  It  is  not  so  clear 
whether  we  shall  r^ard  as  verbs  words  of  complete  predication 
only ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  we  shall  deny  to  the  copula,  used  as 
9ueh,  the  full  properties  of  the  verb.  Only  in  cases  where  ib  means 
exists^  e.  g..  All  that  is  lasts  every  can  the  verb  to  be  be  regarded  as 
a  verb  of  complete  predication.  When  we  say  He  is  going^  or  That 
is  impossible  the  predication  without  the  complement  or  attribute 
is  so  incomplete  as  fairly  to  raise  the  question  whether  it  is  there 
at  all.(^)  But  all  verbs  other  than  the  copula  express  some  activity 
real  or  figurative.  Wherever  they  are  of  a  sort  to  permit  or  to  require 
an  object,  they  affix  an  added  idea  to  the  substantive  subject. 
John  strucky  awnsy  becomeSy  appearSy  seemsy —  in  any  of  these  cases 
the  verb  tells  something,  and  does  not  simply  assert  a  something 
yet  to  be  told. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  verbs  in  the  passive  are  very 
frequently  used  in  copulative  function,  as  in  William  was  called 
kirigy  where  the  was  called  approaches  nearly  in  function  to  waSy  it 
is  difficult  to  deny  to  was  a  verbal  standing  if  tvas  called  is  to  be 

i.  (Paul,  (paae  206,)  got*  so  far  an  to  deny  that  the  copula  U  even  a  part  of  the  predu 
eat€  and  regartb  the  complement  aa  in  iteelfthe  true  and  complete  predicate. 
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regarded  as  verb.  And  if  the  assertive  force  is  not  the  final  test 
of  verbal  quality,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  sort  of 
test. 

Difficulties  with  regard  to  the  verb  considered  purely  as  a  part 
of  speech  are  for  the  most  part  associated  with  the  treatment  of 
those  composites  into  which  the  verb  enters. 

MODIFIERS. 

At  first  thought  it  may  appear  gratuitous  and  confusing  to  merge 
the  adjective  and  the  adverb  into  one  part  of  speech ;  nor  in  fact 
is  it  intended  to  deny  that  certain  particular  lines  of  distinction 
can  conmionly  be  traced  and  that  at  the  extremes  the  two  varieties 
of  use  can  be  distinguished.  It  is  intended  merely  to  explain  the 
marked  tendency  of  the  one  to  shade  off  into  thd  other,  and  of 
either  to  serve  as  substitute  for  the  other,  by  the  fact  that  in  ulti- 
mate function  they  are  not  two  but  one. 

That  in  relatively  undeveloped  speech  the  noun  and  the  adjec* 
tive  are  confused  and  blended  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  primitive 
thought  the  thing  and  its  peculiarities  or  attributes  are  not  clearly 
distinguished.  The  attribute  is  merely  the  thmg  conceived  m  the 
particular  aspect  of  one  of  its  characteristics.  So  far  is  this  true 
that  the  earlier  psychologists  were  inclined  to  assert  that  each  ob- 
ject is  merely  a  cluster  of  attributes  held  together  in  mental 
grouping.  Yet  it  is  clear  enough  that  we  perceive  things  as 
things,  and  not,  primarily  and  naively,  as  groups  of  attributes  — 
and  that  the  quality  is  thought  of  as  such  only  when  one  notion 
in  the  group  is  allowed  to  think  the  others  into  the  background, 
and  that  even  then  it  is  not  appreciated  that  the  redness  or  the 
weight  is  a  something  distinct  from  its  concrete  base.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  genesis,  adjectives  express  some  sort  of 
modification  of  things.  At  their  simplest  adjectives  are  noun 
modifiers  and  are  not  adapted  to  the  modification  of  substantives 
generally  or  —  otherwise  than  after  the  copula  —  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  pronouns.  It  is  indeed  only  when  the  pronoun  shows 
marked  adjective  characteristics  that  the  precise  nature  of  a  modi- 
fication of  this  pronoun  becomes  perplexing.  We  my  the  very 
man,  my  only  friend^  and  without  hesitation  assign  very  and  only 
to  the  adjective  category ;  but  it  is  not  clear  what  to  do  with  cases 
like  the  yyiiy  one. 
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In  general,  however,  we  may  say  that  the  adjective  is  the  form  of 
modification  appropriate  to  the  noun,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the 
ndun  displays  verbal  or  adjectival  characteristics  —  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  noun  is  not  in  meaning  or  in  function  purely  and  simply 
a  noun  —  that  the  modification  is  something  other  than  adjective. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  verbal  noun  or  the  sub- 
stantive adjective  should  be  susceptible  of  either  adjective  or 
adverbial  modification ;  we  say  rapid  running  or  running  rapidly^ 
the  modification  attaching  in  the  first  case  to  the  noun  aspect  of 
the  word  and  in  the  second  to  the  verbal  aspect.  So  in  tJie  very 
good,  good,  an  adjective  used  substantively,  takes  both  the  subjec- 
tive and  adjectival  modification;  so  in  cases  like  my  departure 
kencej  my  arrival  here,  the  marked  verbal  force  of  the  noim  permits 
adverbial  relations  of  modification.  A  like  exception  holds  for 
cases  like  A  people  sovereign  far  and  wide  (populus  late  rex). 

Less  ready  of  disposal  is  this  friend  here,  when  it  is  unpermissi- 
ble  to  say  this  here  friend,  or  my  then  occupation,  the  above 
remark  (non  ignari  sumus  ante  maiorum) ;  we  can  only  assert  that 
any  substantive  may  be  thought  of  in  this  aspect  of  existence  and 
may  then  receive  adverbial  modification  attaching  to  the  verbal 
thought  of  being.  Still  less  ready  is  it  to  account  for  waik  erect 
or  walk  erectly,  sit  quiet,  or  quietly,  the  water  flows  smooth 
or  SMOOTHLY,  FAR,  VAGUE  and  DIM  the  mountains  swim,  he  stood 
FIRM,  he.  was  shot  dead,  he  was  called  WISE.  Finally  and  crucially 
what  shall  be  done  with  Is  John  in  ?  The  sun  is  UP ;  The  stars 
are  OUT.  (i) 

The  essential  and  intimate  kinship  of  the  adjective  function 
with  the  noun  function  is  constantly  illustrated  in  qur  habit  of 
using  the  noun  in  a  definitely  adjective  relation,  e.  g.,  man — milli' 
ner,  garden  truck,  horse  car,  arm  chair.  This  is  merely  to  select 
a  particular  characteristic  of  the  thing,  and  then  to  use  the  thing  as 
adjective  in  the  sense  of  the  particular  abstracted  quality  of  it. 

Verbal  nouns, —  composites  of  the  noun  and  the  verb  function, 
—  are  occasionally  subjected  to  this  adjective  employment,  e.  g., 

1.  The  formal  difference  between  the  adjective  and  the  adrerb  depends  on  the  capacity 
of  the  former  for  inflection,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  agreement  with  the  snbstan- 
tlve.   When  this  formal  test  is  absent*  the  division  between  the  two  parts  of  speech  cannot 

be  strictly  maintained  bv  the  instinct  of  langaage The  adverb,  added  as  it 

is  to  the  substantive  as  its  definition  becomes  indi8tlng:al8hab]e  from  the  adljectivkl  attribute. 
Paul,  Chapter  90. 
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eating-apples.  With  compounds  like  mowing-machines^  tuning- 
forksy  and  the  like,  it  is  not  clear  whether  we  have  participial  modi- 
fication or  verbal  nouns  used  adjectively. 

Precisely  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  where  the  quality  is 
used  to  denote  the  concrete  basis  of  it,  e.  g.,  None  hut  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair.  These  substantive-adjective  uses  include  by 
extension  the  subtantive  use  of  the  participle  ^  the  loving  are  the 

DARING. 

In  the  formal  appositional  use  also,  the  noun  takes  on  the  adjec- 
tive function  —  William  the  Emperor  ;  and  it  is  not  readily  deter- 
mined whether,  when  we  say  Emperor  WiUiam,  we  stiU  regard 
Emperor  as  an  adjective-substantive  modifying  William^  or  William 
as  an  appositive  modifying  Emperor.  Merely  to  call  this  a  com- 
poimd  noun  is  to  take  a  flying  leap  over  the  difficulty ;  there  is  a 
relation  between  the  words. 

There  is  a  similar  puzzle  in  attempting  to  get  at  the  relation 
between  the  diflferent  parts  of  an  ordinary  name.  2^ere  goes  far- 
mer Smithy  or  carpenter  Jones.  If  someone  says  "  No,  not  farmer 
Smith,  but  Charles  Smith,"  it  seems  evident  that  farmer  and 
Charles  are  similar  functions  and  are  equally  adjectives. 

That  the  adjective  phrase  may  serve  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
appositive  is  illustrated  in  what  is  known  as  the  genitive  of  appo- 
sition, e.  g.,  The   jewel   OF  LIFE.     This  frail  sepulcher    of   oub 

FLESH. 

The  most  common  case  of  overlapping  and  combination  of  ad- 
jective and  substantive  is  found  in  these  genitive  or  possessive  uses, 
John^s  coaty  my  hat.  Max  Muller  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Tibetan  languages  adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives 
by  the  addition  of  the  sign  of  the  genitive.  There  is  also  a  fold- 
ing back  of  usage,  as  when  the  pronoun,  used  adjectively  in  the 
possessive,  returns  again  to  the  pronounced  substantive  use,  as  in 
This  is  MINE,  and  yet  retains  its  adjective  quality.  So  where  the 
texts  in  Gemyui  grammar  call  das  meinige  a  pronoim,  it  would  be 
better  to  class  it  as  a  case  of  a  pronoun  which,  having  been  used 
as  a  possessive  adjective,  has  met  the  not  unusual  fate  of  the  ad- 
jective in  reverting  to  the  substantive  function.  It  is  only  because 
hisy  hery  etc.  in  our  language  agree  Avith  the  antecedent  instead  of 
with  the  modified  word,  that  we  are  justified  in  denying  to  these 
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words  an  exclusively  adjective  quality ;  they  are  used  adjectively, 
but  have  not  progressed  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  compositeness. 

The  prevailing  confusion  between  adjective  and  pronoun  is  in 
this  view  somewhat  advanced  toward  explanation.  Since  this  and 
these^  that  and  thosey  show  the  plural  inflection,  we  are  constrained 
to  regard  them  as  primarily  pronouns  and  only  derivatively  adjec- 
tives. The  good  is  evidently  secondarily  substantive  and  primarily 
adjective;  but  what  of  all^  some^few^  onsj  any^  manyy  e\d  They 
are  modified  adverbially,  nearly  all^  very  many^  and  are  therefore 
to  be  regarded  not  as  pronouns,  but  as  substantive  adjectives. 
Occasionally,  however,  after  the  manner  of  substantives,  they  re- 
ceive modification  by  adjectives ;  e.  g..  The  only  one^  the  haiwred 
few  —  but  this  not  as  pronouns  or  as  adjectives,  but  in  their  newly 
acquired  character  of  substantives. 

So  when  we  use  the  tide  Mr.  without  a  surname  there  would  be 
as  tenable  justification  for  calling  it  a  pronoun,  as  for  so  regarding 
many  or  few  ;  it  is  a  substantive  adjective. 

In  other  cases  the  noun  takes  on  a  pronounced  modifying  func- 
tion, but  of  a  distinctly  adverbial  quality.  The  adverbial  accusa- 
tive, so-called,  is  familiar  in  constructions  like  He  went  home.  He 
walked  ten  miles,  remained  A  YEAit,  It  cost  A  dollar,  weighs.  A 
POUND,  measures  A  yard,  etc.  Some  of  these  uses  are  in  Latin 
called  accusatives  of  time  or  space.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
were  it  recognized  that  the  characteristic  and  abiding  trait  of  all 
objectives,  whether  datives  or  accusatives,  is  in  this  very  character- 
istic of  adverbialness.  All  objects  of  verbs  are  by  that  very  fact 
modifiers  of  verbs,  (i) 

Along  this  line  also  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  for  the  inclu- 
sion within  the  genitive  of  what  are  called  objective  genitives ; 
The  hate  of  hate^  Tlie  love  of  love^  scorn  of  scorn.  Recalling  that 
while  hatey  love,  and  scorn  are  nouns,  they  are  yet  nouns  of  pro- 
nounced verbal  force,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  modified  in 
a  manner  in  which  adjective  and  adverbial  functions  are  hope- 
lessly  confused.     In   the   love  of  ths  mother,   the   phrase  of  the 

1.  What  are  adyerbs  and  how  did  they  arlBe?  The  name  does  not  quite  tell  this  tale. 
Adverbs  are  not  specially  oonnected  with  verbs ;  but  the  Greek  name  epirrhema  Is  clear 
enongh.  It  means  that  It  is  joined  with  the  predicate  to  define  it  more  exactly,  and  their 
origin  is  Inmost  cases  plain;  they  are  reallr  cases  of  nouns.  Datives  after  amectlves  or 
nouns  are  all  precisely  similar  in  quality.  The  ablative  in  Latin  has  this  adverbial  quality 
and  Includes  most  of  the  cases  where  the  modification  is  not  regarded  as  of  the  prevailingly 
objective  sort.    Perle,  Philology. 
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mother  is  susceptible  of  being  interpreted  adjective-wise,  the 
mother^ %  love^  or  adverbially  the  love  going  ant  to  the  mother.  The 
accuracy  of  Sweet's  statement  will  now  be  appreciated :  "  The 
definition  of  the  noun  applies  strictly  only  of  the  nominative  case ; 
the  oblique  cases  are  really  attribute  words,  and  inflection  is  prac- 
tically nothing  but  a  device  for  turning  a  noun  into  an  adjective 
or  adverb."  (2) 

We  have  now  covered  most  of  the  cases  of  compositeness  in  the 
primary  parts  of  speech.  Without  pretending  to  exhaustiveness, 
it  now  remains  to  call  attention  to  some  aspects  of  the  blending 
common  between  verb  and  adjective.  If  one  were  told  that  in  the 
Japanese  the  adjective  inflects  for  mood,  tense  and  person,  he 
would  well, —  as  do  I, —  question  whether  such  is  the  correct  inter- 
pretation ;  but  with  us  the  participle  —  the  verbal  adjective  —  does 
inflect  for  tense  and  voice,  and  with  any  or  all  of  these  acquired 
verbal  characteristics,  may  then  come  to  be  used  substantively : 
The  unwbittbn  anlt/  belongs  to  thee.  Some  historical  justification 
is  hereby  afforded  for  the  purely  formal  and  unpsychological  ter- 
minology by  which  loved  in  I  have  hved  is  called  a  perfect  parti- 
ciple. As  forming  a  part  of  a  compound  active  tense,  this  form, 
if  participial  at  all,  should  be  regarded  as  an  active  participle.  It 
is,  however,  true  that  in  the  original  use,  from  which  our  perfect 
form  is  derived,  the  so-called  participial  portion  of  the  form  was 
in  truth  thoroughly  and  accurately  participial,  but  participial  in 
the  passive  signification.  ^  Meam  fidem  habent  spectatam  et  cognitam 
(Div.  c.  4)  They  have  knovm  and  proved  my  fidelity.  Cohortes 
in  ode  canstitutas  habebat  (B.  G.  889,  ffe  had  cohorts  stationed  in 
line  of  battle^.  Duces  captos  et  comprefiensos  tenetis.  (You  have 
the  leaders  captured  and  held  in  custody.     Cat.  iii.,  7,  16. 

What  now  shall  be  said  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tive adverbs,  and  conjunctive  pronouns  ? 


2.   Sweet,  Words,  Logic  and  Qrammer,  p.  24. 

[NOTB.]  Sweet  also  points  out—p.SO— that  in  tlie  Tyrol  dialect  the  preposition  is 
modified  by  the  noan.  Dr.  E.  C.  Boedder,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  informs  me  that 
his  natlye  dialect  in  Germany  (Oberscheiflenz)  is  full  of  uses  equivalent  to  Come  here  the 
kouee  for  Come  here  into  the  houte^  or  Oo  out  the  wood  for  Oo  out  into  the  wood^  etc.  It  is 
significant  in  this  regard  to  note  that  muUum,  partim,  t^aratimt  and  the  like,  and  all  com- 
paratives of  adverbs  in  the  Latin  are  formed  from  accusative  cases. 

The  adverbs  so  far  as  we  can  trace  their  origin,  are  almost  exclusively  the  outcome  of 
crystalized  cases  of  nonns  and  to  some  extent  of  the  combination  of  the  preposition  with  Its 
case.    Paul,  Chapter  SO. 
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As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  claim  of  the  conjunction,  as 
such,  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech  is  not  readily  to 
be  admitted,  if  the  sentence  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  thought,  and  if 
parts  of  speech  are  regarded  as  differentiated  functions  within  the 
sentence.  But  it  is  none  the  less  clear  that  there  are  conjunc- 
tions ;  and  when  these  are  carried  into  the  sentence,  by  joinder 
with  words  functioning  within  the  sentence,  conjunctions  certainly 
require  treatment  as  within  the  sentence  jurisdiction. 

The  union  of  conjunctions  with  pronouns  is  familiar  in  the  so- 
called  relative  pronouns,  better  termed  conjunctive  pronouns.  But 
as  there  are  interrogative  pronouns  and  indefinite  pronoims,  so 
there  are,  by  composition,  conjunctive-interrogative  and  conjunc- 
tive-indefinite pronouns.  If  in  What  does  this  mean^  what  is  inter- 
rogative, it  follows  that  in  I  wonder  what  this  means^  what  must  be 
regarded  as  conjunctive-interrogative.  It  is  a  travesty  upon  mean- 
ing and  use  to  say  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  explained  by  reducing 
it  to  I  wonder  that  which  this  means. 

So  in  Whosoever  mil  may  cofne^  or  in  Who  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash,  whosoever  and  wh^  are  conjimctive-indefinite  pronouns. 

If  in  Which  book  do  you  prefer^  which  is  an  interrogative  adjec- 
tive, it  becomes  a  conjunctive-interrogative  adjective  in  /  wonder 
which  book  you  prefer.  So  in  /  asked  what  time  it  was^  what  is  a 
conjunctive-interrogative  adjective. 

When  and  where  easily  acquire  conjunctive  characteristics.  In 
He  lay  where  he  fell^  or  They  return  when  spring  comeSy  where  and 
when  are  plainly  conjunctive  adverbs ;  it  is  obviously  easy  to  use 
these  also  as  conjunctive-interrogative  adverbs. 

PREPOSITIONS   AND   CONJUNCTIONS. 

That  the  preposition  is  commonly  followed  by  a  substantive  as 
the  "  base  of  the  phrase  "  is  the  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
it  and  the  conjunction ;  e.  g.,  since  my  arrival  (preposition)  and 
SINCE  /  arrived  (conjunction) ;  but  it  is  not  rare  that  the  preposi- 
tion governs  a  clause  as  its  phrase-base,  e.  g.,  I  inquired  concerning 
—  what  he  said^  They  remain  indoors  except  —  when  it  is  pleasant^ 
and  if  except  is  a  preposition,  what  shall  be  said  of  unless  in  a 
clause  like  unless  it  is  pleasant. 

So  the  preposition  may  introduce,  not  a  noun  or  a  clause,  but  a 
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phrase:  The  cat  came  from — under  the  shed  ;  He  waited  until  —  after 
the  storm,. 

And  how  about  Birds  have  no  appreciation  of — why  they  sing? 
There  are  daily  quarrels  about  —  wfio  shall  receive  most.  We  are 
troubled  at  the  idea  of — how  sorry  she  will  be?  So  when  we  say 
he  and  all  the  others^  and  is  a  conjunction,  but  if  the  same  thought 
is  expressed  as  he  with  all  the  others^  unth  is  somehow  regarded  as 
a  preposition.     The  psychological  justification  is  not  obvious. 

In  states  of  language  prior  to  the  formation  of  caaes  and, 
we  may  add,  subsequent  to  the  disappearance  of  them^  a  line  of 
distinction  between  prepositions  and  conjunctions  can  hardly 
exist.  (1) 

THB  PHRASE. 

That  prepositional  phrases  are  in  some  cases  the  equivalent  of 
adverbs  and  in  other  cases  of  adjectives,  is  an  entirely  justifiable 
way  of  describfaig  the  relation  of  the  phrase  to  some  other  word, 
or  the  relation  of  the  base  of  the  phrase  to  that  word,  but  tells  us 
nothmg  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  preposition  and  the 
substantive ;  that  is  to  say,  the  phrase  itself  still  awaits  analysis. 

In  the  sentence  He  lives  miles  distant^  it  is  clear  that  the  noun 
miles  is  a  modifier  of  distant.  Recalling  that  all  modifiers  which 
are  not  adjectival  are  adverbial,  it  is  clear  that  miles  is  an  adverbial 
modifier  of  the  adjective  distant.  So  in  He  lives  ten  miles  away^ 
miles  as  adverb  modifies  away  as  adverb,  and  as  norm  is  modified 
by  the  adjective  ten.  In  The  tree  hung  fust  over  the  cliffy  the  ad- 
verb just  is  obviously  a  modifier  of  the  preposition  over.  We  also 
note  that  the  words  which  most  commonly  are  met  with  as  prepo- 
sitions, are  not  at  all  rarely  found  as  adverbial  adjuncts  with  verbs  5 
The  German  is  full  of  these  uses  and  forms  like  go  up^  throw  away^ 
go  ovt^  come  in^  are  typical  examples  in  English.  To  go  up  the  hill 
is  equivalent  to  ascend  the  hill;  come  in,  equivalent  to  eyiter;  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  the  accusative  after  go  up,  or  as  a  part  of  the 
prepositional  phrase  modifying  go.  In  truth,  a  large  share  of  the 
prepositional  uses  trace  back  to  the  extension  of  this  adverbial 

1.    Paal,  Chapter  SO. 

KoTE.  "  Conjunctions,  like  prepositions  and  adverbs,  are  in  many  cases  plainly  derived 
from  pronouns  ;  quern  is  the  accusative  of  cum,  cum  the  accusative  of  quit  <t  the  locative  of 
the  demonstrative  ipse.  The  simplest  of  all  conjunctions,  gtM,  is  a  form  of  the  relative  ; 
probably  the  same  aerivation  applies  to  kai."  (I  am  unable  to  make  out  from  what  authority 
I  borrowed  this.) 
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function  after  verbs  or  after  nouns  of  verbal  quality.  In  point  of 
fact,  some  prepositions  like  coneeminff  or  regarding  still  take  true 
objective  cases  after  them. 

Observe  that  in  most  instances  the  preposition  has  a  distinctlj 
adverbial  quality  in  its  meaning  of  time  or  place  or  motion :  in, 
from,  otUery  by,  at,  ahovt,  etc.  Recalling  now  that  prepositions,  like 
adverbs,  are  many  of  them  derived  directly  or  intermediately  from 
accusative  or  ablative  cases  of  the  noun  or  pronoun,  —  that  all  ob- 
jective cases  are  essentially  adverbial, — that  the  noun  is  constantly 
assuming  the  adverbial  function,  and  that  it  is  a  characteristic 
function  of  adverbs  to  modify  adverbs,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
meet  the  noun  employed  as  adverb  to  modify  the  preposition  in  its 
aspect  of  adverb :  The  hook  is  under  what,  or  on  or  beside  what  ? 
Answer  the  question  and  you  have  limited,  defined,  determined, 
the  vague  place  idea  expressed  in  the  preposition.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  by  this  resolution  of  the  phrase  into  the  commonplace  fact  of 
adverbial  modification  of  one  term  of  it  by  another,  that  expressions 
like  until  then,  from  away,  from  without,  from  afar,  from  n^ear,  and 
compounds  like,  upon,  thereon,  and  thereunder,  become  intelligible. 

My  purpose  in  this  much  writing  has  been  attained  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  showing  .the  surpassing  value  of  granmiar  study  as  a 
discipline  in  clear  analytical  thought,  as  a  training  in  classification 
and  in  generalization,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  evolutionary 
standpoint  of  thinking.  I  believe  that  grammar  offers  also  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  approach  to  the  study  of  psychology 
proper.  That  it  has  a  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
other  languages  and  as  prescribing  and  enforcing  the  rules  of  good 
usage  I  regard  as  additional  and  important  advantages ;  but  these 
are,  as  I  believe,  far  from  being  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
subject. 
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EDUCATION  AS  A  CIVILIZma  POWER. 

CHARLB8  ■.    ORBBNLBB,  pd.B.,   8POKAMB,   WASH. 

ALL  known  peoples  give  some  attention  to  the  training  of 
their  young,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  such  training 
marks  and  is  marked  by  the  civilization  they  enjoy.  With  the 
rude  savage  it  consists  for  the  most  part  in  training  the  body  for 
great  physical  exertion  and  endurance  and  for  skilful  use  of  weap- 
ons of  warfare  and  the  chase.  With  civilized  people  education  is 
more  and  more  a  development  of  all  the  manly  powers  with 
special  attention  to  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  mind  and 
soul.  The  first  is  the  education  of  the  individual  as  an  individual, 
with  rude  and  hostile  environment,  with  few  neighbors,  few  but 
physical  wants,  and  consequently  few  incentives  to  activity  and 
few  conflicting  rights,  relations  and  desires.  The  second  is  the 
education  of  the  individual  as  a  factor  in  a  great  social  organiza- 
tion, with  a  complex  and  cultured  environment,  and  consequently 
many  incentives  to  activity  and  many  conflicting  lines  of  action, 
relation  and  desire. 

Between  these  two  lies  the  educational  history  of  mankind,  and, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  that  history,  the  education  of  our  time 
becomes  in  the  ideal  both  a  magnificent  product  and  a  mighty 
cause.  It  is  the  product  of  ages  of  accumulating  wisdom  by  the 
process  of  collection  and  elimination  in  the  experiences  of  man. 
It  is  the  mighty  cause  when  it  takes  a  generation  of  twentieth 
century  individuals  up  from  the  childhood  stage  of  the  race, 
through  its  various  periods  of  development,  with  safety  and  dis- 
patch, harmonizing  their  myriad  variations  of  character  and 
thought,  and  furnishing  them  at  the  prime  of  life  with  the  ripest 
wisdom  of  their  day,  ready  to  go  forward  in  new  fields  of  human 
experience  or  make  new  discoveries  or  wiser  judgments  in  the  old. 
Education,  then,  as  we  know  it,  is  broadly  defined  as  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  individual.  This  implies  the  existence 
of  latent  capabilities  and  nascent  powers.  This  is  in  accord  with 
fact.  The  powers  and  activities  of  the  child  are  seen  to  develop 
in  a  regular  and  unvarying  order.  The  race  in  its  development 
can  be  traced  through  corresponding  stages  in  the  appearance  of 
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these  powers,  and  whole  peoples  can  be  found  today  to  illustrate 
many  of  these  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  man.  The  philo- 
sophic basis  of  education  then  is  evolution,  and  a  firm  faith  in 
those  eternal  laws  underlies  all  effort  in  educational  work. 

Heredity  and  environment  are  the  two  chief  factors  in  produc- 
ing educational  results.  They  are  the  chief  factors  in  all  evolu- 
tion, social  and  organic,  and  it  is  with  these  factors  that  educators 
are  more  and  more  concerned.  In  natural  evolution  they  have 
been  quite  largely  fixed  in  character  and  the  process  has  been 
wholly  one  of  adaptation.  In  artificial  evolution,  or  education, 
the  environment  is  modified  and  heredity  directed  by  the  will  of 
man. 

Heredity  is  the  magnetism  of  human  nature  by  which  it  tends 
to  draw  to  itself  whatever  of  acquired  action  comes  within  its 
range.  This  is  fundamental  and  underlies  all  progress.  Every 
individual  begins  where  the  progenitors  of  the  race  began,  but  the 
civilized  man,  by  the  power  of  heredity,  has  acquired  tendencies 
that  carry  him  rapidly  through  centuries  of  human  progress  before 
he  learns  to  speak  or  walk.  But  for  this  his  development  would 
be  uncertain  if  not  impossible,  and  he  would  have  little  hope  of 
progress  beyond  the  civilization  of  his  ancestors. 

This  law  of  heredity  is  taken  for  granted  in  common  life. 
Stock  breeders  invest  fortunes  in  it  with  assurance  of  a  profitable 
return,  and  agriculturalists  depend  upon  it  for  the  value  of  their 
farms.  Among  men  we  expect  the  child  to  show  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  parents,  and  these  characteristics  form  the  basis  of  a 
goodly  share  of  all  parental  pride. 

However  important  the  element  of  heredity  may  be,  it  can  be 
affected  by  the  educator  only  through  environment,  and  it  is  with 
environment  then  that  he  has  most  to  do.  A  large  part  of  his 
work  is  to  so  make  or  shape  the  environment  of  the  child  that  the 
unfolding  powers  may  be  stimulated  and  directed  in  right  channels 
of  activity.  Given  this  factor  in  such  form  as  to  promote  the 
proper  development  of  an  individual,  and  the  law  of  heredity  may 
be  depended  upon  to  make  it  easier  for  the  succeeding  generation 
to  do  as  well.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  facility  and  keenness 
of  Emerson  as  a  philosopher  and  writer  when  we  learn  that  he 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  six  generations  of  ministers,  nor  at  the 
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weird  and  charming  imagination  of  Hawthorne  when  told  that  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  his  ancestors  had  been  drinking  in  the 
spirit  of  mingled  legend,  fact  and  superstition  found  among  sailors 
of  all  seas. 

Variation  is  another  factor  to  be  considered.  This  is  not  so 
much  a  separate  law  of  development  as  it  is  a  resultant  of  heredity 
and  environment.  It  is  greatly  intensified  wherever  human  choice 
enters  into  the  making  of  environment.  This  is  seen  especially  in 
the  development  of  new  varieties  of  vegetables  and  new  breeds  of 
stock.  The  same  is  true  in  human  development,  but  in  a  different 
degree  and  way.  In  the  development  of  varieties  of  vegetables, 
for  instance,  the  element  of  human  will  approaches  the  absolute 
in  the  choice  or  rejection  of  plants  showing  desirable  or  undesira^ 
ble  traits  and  also  in  the  making  of  environment  for  the  growing 
plant.  This  is  not  so  in  the  development  of  human  society  under 
Christian  ideals.  Every  individual  has  the  same  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  None  can  be  rejected  safely 
by  human  authority  for  obvious  reasons.  No  competent  and  dis- 
interested judge  of  the  ones  to  be  rejected  can  be  found,  and 
whenever  the  method  is  tried  mental  and  moral  reactions  in  those 
trying  it  always  develop  traits  of  character  inimical  to  civilization. 
Consequently  human  progress  must  be  slow,  and,  by  the  modifica- 
tion of  environment  through  education  for  succeeding  generations, 
the  race  must  for  the  most  part  rise  or  fall  together. 

It  is  here  that  education  becomes  most  valuable.  The  peculiar 
environment  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  ancestors  contributed 
much  to  the  character  of  that  great  and  typical  American,  and 
doubtless  the  same  influences  continued  for  several  generations 
would  have  developed  distinct  and  desirable  Lincoln  family  traits. 
But  Lincoln  the  President  could  not  give  his  children  the  same 
(dis)  advantages  and  simplicity  of  environment  that  Lincoln  the 
backwoodsman  enjoyed,  and  so  the  essential  Lincoln  character  in 
its  purity  and  greatness  has  been  lost  or  greatly  modified  for  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  a  family  trait.  Education,  however,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  books  and  schools,  holds  up  tlie  Lincoln  character 
as  an  ideal  before  every  American  boy  and  girl,  and  as  a  part  of 
their  environment  is  tending  to  develop  Lincoln  traits  in  aU  Ameri- 
cans yet  to  be. 
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The  peculiar  province  of  education,  then,  as  a  civilizing  power 
is  to  select  the  best  of  human  thought  and  character  and  intensify 
the  tendency  to  their  repetition  until  they  shall  become  race  char- 
acteristics. This  is  a  slow  process.  It  has  taken  ages  for  the  best 
of  the  race  to  catch  the  ideal  of  a  free  and  full  education  for  every 
child,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  considerable  portion  of  mankind 
has  adopted  this  ideal  as  a  settled  policy  yet.  When  this  is  done 
a  long  forward  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the  civilization  of 
mankind ;  for,  while  education  as  a  process  must  always  deal  with 
the  individual,  civilization  is  a  product  in  the  mass.  A  civilized 
man  in  central  Africa  may  be  still  a  civilized  man,  but  he  is  out- 
side of  civilization.  One  civilized  man  no  more  makes  civilization 
than  one  drop  of  water  makes  the  sea.  By  years  of  patient  living 
and  teaching  and  expectmg  on  his  part,  and  years,  perhaps  even 
generations,  of  observation  and  study  and  adaptation  on  the  part 
of  the  darkened  people  about  him,  he  may  make  a  civilization  in 
central  Africa,  but  in  no  other  way. 

« It  will  be  readily  observed  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  educa- 
tion, the  natural  and  the  artificial.  Natural  education  is  that  car- 
ried on  by  external  forces,  physical  and  social,  reacting,  without 
conscious  interference  or  direction  by  human  will,  upon  the  inter- 
nal tendency  to  adaptation  in  human  nature.  This  natural  edu- 
cational process,  especially  in  its  physical  phase,  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  origin  of  life, —  surely  ever  since  the  origin  of 
man.  Every  man,  as  well  as  every  animal,  is  the  product  of  all 
the  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  him  and  his  ancestors  through  all 
time. 

Natural  education  goes  ever  on,  but  its  range  is  greatly  widened 
and  its  power  increased  with  the  advancement  of  man  to  a  state 
of  social  organization.  The  social  phase  of  natural  education  is 
seen  in  the  unconscious  play  of  influence  between  persons,  insti- 
tutions and  social  groups,  and  forms  no  small  part  of  the  best 
education  of  our  time.  Compayr^,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of 
education,  has  well  said,  ^*  There  is  not  only  an  education  prop- 
erly so  called,  that  which  is  given  in  the  schools  and  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  direct  action  of  teachers,  but  there  is  a  natural 
education  which  we  receive  without  our  knowledge  or  will, 
through  the  influence  of  the  social  environment  in  which  we  live." 
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Again,  we  quote  from  Herbert  Spencer,  that  "  As  soon  as  a  social 
combination  acquires  some  permanence,  there  begin  actions  and 
reactions  between  the  society  as  a  whole  and  each  member  of  it, 
such  that  either  affects  the  nature  of  the  other." 

Artificial  education,  as  its  name  implies,  is  that  devised  by 
human  skill,  and  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  schools.  It  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  conscious  interference  with  or  direction  of  the 
natural  process  of  development  by  the  modification  of  environment 
and  the  application  of  efficient  means.  It  is  not  a  process  separ- 
ate from  natural  education,  but  supplementary  to  it,  giving  direc- 
tion and  acceleration  to  the  same.  The  school  is  not  essential  to 
it,  as  has  been  proved  again  and  again,  but  is  a  most  efficient 
means  devised  by  society  for  the  saving  of  energy,  expense,  and 
time.  Natural  education,  like  natural  evolution,  imless  directed 
by  human  intelligence,  is  a  slow  and  wasteful  process,  and  under 
it  the  rich  fruitage  of  ages  of  development  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  blasting  counter  currents  of  a  single  generation.  Artificial 
education,  supplementing  the  natural,  takes  a  slave  boy  of  a 
degraded  race,  inspires  him  with  ambition  and  with  hope,  and 
makes  of  him  a  great  educator  himself,  an  inspiration  to  his  peo- 
ple and  a  mighty  civilizmg  power. 

There  are  two  general  methods  to  be  pursued  in  making  and 
administering  educational  systems,  the  autocratic  or  paternal,  and 
the  democratic  or  mutual.  The  autocratic  method  is  that  of  the 
despot  or  controUng  few  in  the  education  of  the  mass.  The  demo- 
cratic method,  as  its  name  would  imply,  is  that  of  organized  soci- 
ety conscious  of  its  own  need  and  moving  in  unison  to  that  end. 

The  autocratic  method  is  the  one  with  which  mankind  is  most 
familiar,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  was  the  first  one  to 
appear  at  the  rise  of  popular  education.  It  is  the  method  most 
nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  fancier  or  breeder  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  stock,  and  has  for  its  basis  some  kind  of  advan- 
tage to  the  educating  power.  When  despots  and  aristocrats  can 
no  longer  prevent  popular  education  they  undertake  to  shape  and 
control  it  to  the  advantage  of  themselves,  their  favorite  institu- 
tions, or  their  ideas  of  social  good.  The  school  is  always  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class  for  shaping  or  trans- 
forming  society,  and  its  effect  for  good  or  ill  depends  upon  the 
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ideals  and  purposes  of  those  who  handle  the  mstniment.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  only  in  a  democracy  can  society  take  the 
instrument  into  its  own  hands  and  wield  it  for  the  advancement 
of  civilization. 

As  artificial  education  is  deemed  potentially  superior  to  the 
natural,  so  this  autocratic  method  of  administration  is  often 
thought  superior  to  the  democratic.  It  is  unquestionably  so  when 
measured  by  its  exhibition  drills  and  the  red  tape  results  of  cram- 
ming for  examinations  and  tabulated  grades.  A  benevolent  despot 
or  limited  ruler  may  do  much  for  his  people  by  encouraging  edu- 
cation and  giving  them  good  .schools,  and  it  is  well  for  society 
that  rulers  have  found  this  a  good  way  and  an  eiEcient  means  to 
good  government  and  improved  civilization  in  their  realms.  Un- 
der such  a  system  educational  affairs  may  be  and  often  are  more 
intelligently  and  imiformly  administered  than  in  a  democracy 
where  society  controls  them  for  itself.  In  the  matter  of  learning 
and  culture  progress  is  more  rapid  and  results  more  certain,  which 
makes  it  a  good  system  where  only  excellent  soldiers  and  peaceful 
citizens  are  desired.  It  is,  however,  generally  open  to  the  serious 
objection  of  being  good  schooling  with  but  little  education,  or  of 
smothering  nature  with  a  blanket  of  learning  and  good  form. 

Japan  is  a  case  in  point  to  illustrate  the  superior  eflficiency  of 
this  autocratic  method  in  school  affairs.  Modem  education  has 
been  introduced  into  Japan  now  about  thirty  years  and  the  pro- 
gress of  that  people  in  learning  and  in  national  power  has  become 
a  saying  proverbial  and  trite.  They  have  a  school  system,  shaped 
by  the  imperial  government,  of  course,  embracing  many  of  the 
best  points  of  American  and  European  schools.  In  the  matter  of 
training  teachers  they  perhaps  are  imexcelled.  By  a  national  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools,  with  fifty-three  free  common  normal,  one 
higher  normal,  and  two  national  universities  in  the  system,  the 
best  scholars  are  systematically  pushed  upward  to  the  highest 
efficiency  and  given  the  best  places  to  the  advantage  of  the  system 
and  the  empire.  The  one  limitation  upon  the  free  use  of  these 
normals  is  that  the  student  pledges  himself,  in  return  for  his  edu- 
cation, to  ten  years  service  in  the  schools  of  Japan.  In  the  island 
of  Formosa,  which  was  acquired  in  the  China-Japanese  war,  four 
normals   are   maintained   and   Japan  is  pursuing  an  educational 
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policy  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines. 

Such  a  system  under  such  a  government,  it  will  be  seen,  has  a 
potential  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  administration  next  to  the 
impossible  in  the  more  democratic  system  found  in  the  United 
States ;  but,  while  results  are  more  rapid  and  spectacular  within 
its  range,  it  is,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  uniformity  and  efficiency, 
more  limited  in  its  possibility  and  narrow  in  its  scope.  The  glory 
of  democracy  is  in  its  possibility  which  is  as  boimdless  as  reality 
and  human  nature  will  allow. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  demo- 
cratic method  of  administration  is  generally  in  vogue  in  its  purity 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  the  form  of  this  method,  but  kave 
not  yet  developed  its  spirit.  This  is  seen  in  the  motives  that  gen- 
erally prompt  our  people  to  support  and  patronize  the  schools. 
Education  iu'this  country  has  been  upheld  from  motives  religious, 
political,  economic,  industrial,  moral  and  social,  but  always  empha- 
sizing the  idea  of  some  kind  of  protection  or  advantage  to  indi- 
viduals or  institutions.  The  spirit  of  this  method  will  not  be 
realized  until  we  develop  a  social  self-consciousness  that  wiU  make 
all  men  patronize  the  school,  not  simply  because  it  will  give  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  or  their  children  or  their  institutions,  but 
because  it  is  a  necessary  social  agent  and  a  civilizing  power, — 
because  it  makes  better  and  happier  men  and  women,  better  citi- 
zens and  better  states.  We  must  learn  to  appreciate  education 
not  only  as  a  means  of  self-defense,  but  of  self-realization.  We 
must  see  its  necessity  not  only  for  the  protection  of  our  institu- 
tions, but  for  their  perfection.  A  growth  of  spirit  in  this  direc- 
tion is  seen  in  the  rapid  rise  in  prominence  of  the  free  public  high 
school  and  the  still  more  rapid  increase  of  equality  of  the  sexes 
in  education. 

This  democratic  method  of  administration  finds  its  philosophic 
basis  in  the  phrase  "  We  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  and  is  abreast  of 
the  best  pedagogical  theory  and  practice  of  our  time.  Applied  to 
general  school  management  it  means  that  the  best  educational  sys- 
tem for  society,  in  creating  a  public  spirit  that  makes  for  civiliza- 
tion,  is  that  which  the  people  of  a  corimmnity  generously  and 
xmanimously  support  and  use  for  the  benefit  of  all.     This  need  not 
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mean  a  lack  of  uniformity  or  efficiency  of  public  schools.  Our 
country  could  and  should  have  a  uniform  and  national  system  of 
schools  without  in  any  way  destroying  or  impairing  the  local  inter- 
est or  the  democratic  system  of  control. 

Applied  to  local  school  government,  this  democratic  method 
means  that  the  best  school  government,  like  the  best  civil  govern- 
ment, is  self-government.  In  fact,  any  other  kind  is  some  form  of 
tyranny,  and  a  teacher  who  does  not  inspire  large  self-government 
in  his  pupils,  but  must  compel  obedience,  is  not  a  good  governor, 
but  a  tyrant  His  school  is  not  well  governed,  but  subjected,  and 
a  subjected  school,  as  well  as  a  subjected  people,  is  always  weak. 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  best  pedagogy,  which  not  only  advocates 
a  large  degree  of  self-government,  but  insists  upon  the  laboratory 
method  of  teaching  in  which  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  see  and 
handle  and  do  for  himself.  This  is  democracy  in  the  school-room, 
and  is  the  only  method  that  is  in  sympathy  with  democratic  insti- 
tutions or  really  fits  for  citizenship  in  a  democratic  state.  Under 
this  system  the  teacher  becomes  or  tends  to  become  not  so  much  a 
ruler  as  a  counselor  and  guide. 

Young  people  placed  upon  their  honor  will  sometimes  make 
mistakes  and  be  guilty  of  misconduct,  but  they  will  generally  be 
errors  of  judgment  rather  than  of  heart,  and  can  usually  be  cor- 
rected better  from  within  than  from  without.  Young  republics 
are  open  to  the  same  criticism.  They  often  stumble  in  self-control 
like  an  infant  learning  to  walk,  but  they  can  learn  it  in  no  other 
way.  Many  observing  these  errors  are  led  to  believe  that  self- 
government  is  a  failure  and  that  mild  tyranny  is  to  be  preferred. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  educa- 
tional institutions  generally  that  a  reasonable  relaxation  from  the 
former  severity  of  discipline  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  offences  against  it,  but  that  the  placing  of  young  peo- 
ple upon  their  honor  develops  an  esprit  de  corps  that  is  generally 
more  ei&cient  than  external  law. 

When  we  consider  the  generations  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
behind  the  millions  of  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores,  when  we 
consider  their  ignorance  of  our  institutions  and  their  lack  of  expe- 
rience in  governing  themselves,  we  must  conclude  that  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  have  proved  themselves  a  marvelous  success. 
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If  we  seek  the  cause  of  it  all  we  shall  find  no  small  part  of  it  by 
following  up  the  tiny  footprints  along  the  roadsides  leading  to  our 
public  schools. 

Education  in  our  day  is  proving  itself  a  mighty  civilizing  power. 
Among  the  freedmen  of  the  South  the  Methodist  schools  alone 
have  graduated  ten  thousand  colored  pupils  to  go  out  among  their 
people  as  a  mighty  leavening  power.  Ten  thousand  more  are  now 
within  these  schools.  But  few  if  any  of  all  these  have  ever  been 
convicted  of  any  crime,  and  not  one  has  ever  been  found  guilty  of 
that  unnameable  crime  of  which  members  of  their  race  have  so 
often  been  accused. 

These  statements  as  to  the  civilizing  power  of  education  are 
supported  also  by  statistics  from  our  penal  institutions.  A  recent 
investigator  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  State  reformatory  says,* 
"  There  is  a  very  mistaken  notion  that  prisoners  are  for  the  most 
part  a  *'  smart '  and  usually  '  educated  class.'  Far  from  it.  The 
truth  is  that  sixty  per  cent,  are  illiterate,  most  of  whom  cannot 
read  or  write  at  all.  Of  the  remaining  forty  per  cent,  only  a  few 
can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  educated.  In  truth,  the  reason  for 
much  of  crime  is  the  inability  to  learn  or  aversion  to  learning. 
No  ability  to  handle  words,  to  read,  to  write,  to  understand  and  to 
imitate  the  truth,  makes  crime  easy." 

A  British  officer  is  reported  to  have  said  that  one  missionary  in 
India  was  worth  more  than  a  regiment  of  soldiers  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  and  these  missionaries,  who  feel  the  need  as 
no  others  can,  are  most  zealous  educators  and  see  the  hope  of 
missions  in  the  mission  schools.  The  sending  of  a  thousand 
teachers  by  our  Government  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  is 
an  enterprise  fraught  with  almost  boundless  possibilities  for  that 
people,  and  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  However,  those  peo- 
ple will  not  become  in  any  proper  sense  a  civilized  people  until 
their  schools  and  government  have  been  placed  in  their  own  hands 
and  they  have  learned  to  support  them  with  generosity  and  admin- 
ister them  with  wisdom  and  with  zeal. 

One  of  the  needs  of  our  time,  then,  is  the  reenforcing  of  tenden- 
cies toward  a  social  consciousness  of  the  need  of  universal  educa- 
tion as  a  civilizing  power.     To  this  end  let  educators  not  foi^t, 

*    Edacatfon,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  10,  page  596. 
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in  their  zeal  to  impart  instruction,  that  vastly  more  important  is 
the  inspiring  of  a  love  for  learning  and  a  realization  of  its  uni- 
versal need.  One  of  the  strongest  factors  affecting  the  results  is 
the  contagion  of  motives  and  the  power  of  imitative  selection  in 
the  young.  Hence  the  vast  importance  of  discretion  and  self- 
control, —  of  example  rather  than  precept,  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
students  and  all  educated  men.  I  saw  a  college  freshman  in  a 
class  scuffle,  push  a  sophomore  into  the  fountain  on  the  campus. 
Within  a  week  afterwards,  I  saw  a  small  boy  push  a  playmate  into 
the  same  fountain  and  could  not  but  associate  in  vital  relation  the 
two  events.  In  this  we  have  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  rising 
generations  toward  educational  institutions  and  educated  men. 
What  greater  service  then,  can  be  rendered  to  mankind  than  the 
formulation  of  a  just  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  human  life 
in  an  ideal  civilization,  for  the  realization  of  which  education  may 
be  consciously  and  effectively  employed? 
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SCHOOL  ROOMS  AND  SCHOOL  METHODS. 

OBOBOB  HBNRY  KKIOHT,  NBW  YORK,  W.  Y. 

THE  suggestions  which  follow  were  elicited  by  the  writer's 
perusal  of  a  pamphlet  on  "Village  Education  Associations" 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Heath,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  "Eastern Public  Education  Asso- 
ciations." Any  slight  wandering  from  the  drift  of  Mr.  Heath's 
pamphlet  may  be  attributable  to  our  somewhat  diverse  points  of 
view  of  the  general  subject;  that  of  the  present  writer  being 
chiefly  directed  to  the,  as  yet,  sadly  neglected  condition  of  the 
rural  pupilage,  whereas  Mr.  Heath  confesses  (page  8)  "  notwith- 
standing the  program  calls  for  a  paper  on  village  associations,  I 
find  my%elf  usinff  the  city  side  of  my  brain^  Well  1  friend  Heath 
may  take  consolation  nevertheless  at  finding  himself  in  very  dis- 
tinguished company,  for  the  direction  of  the  late  immense  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  education  shows  that  the  thoughts  and 
interest  of  the  benefactor  in  every  instance  are  bounded  by  mu- 
nicipal limits.  No  wonder  if  the  throng  of  country-bom,  in  the 
glare  of  the  munificently  endowed  urban  privileges, "  press  in  from 
all  the  provinces  and  fill  the  hive !  " 

No  deference  to  Mr.  Heath's  warning  (page  6)  that  "  an  asso- 
ciation which  undertakes  to  reform  everything  will  not  be  likely 
to  reform  anything."  The  present  writer  will  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  a  few  subjects  of  paramount  importance.  The  entire 
interior  of  the  school-room  —  furniture  inclusive  —  he  would  so 
construct  as  to  permit  all  to  be  periodically  —  perhaps  every  Sat- 
urday —  thoroughly  cleansed  with  disinfected  warm  water  from  a 
hose. 

The  best  of  all  known  wall  and  ceiling  and,  perhaps,  even  of  all 
floor  surfaces  (but  possibly  too  costly  for  common  schools),  would 
be  glazed  tiling  —  say  of  a  light  blue  or  other  delicate  tint  — 
which,  if  the  fund  permitted,  might  be  even  utilized  pictorially. 
But  in  most  cases  it  may  be  that  the  best  interior  surfaces  made 
possible  by  the  fund  at  disposal  of  the  architect  would  consist  of 
hard-wood  floors  bedded  on  cement,  and  of  cement  walls  and  ceil- 
ings having  a  vitreous  or  a  gloss-paint  finish  in  light  tints. 
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Wall-paper  is,  of  courae,  inadmissible. 

The  space  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  walls  should,  at  each 
floor-level,  be  rendered  vermin,  dust  and  fire-proof  by  a  grouted  or 
cement  filling,  at  least  twelve  inches  thick.  To  lessen  accumula- 
tion and  to  facilitate  removal  of  dust,  concave  mouldings  should 
be  applied  to  all  re-entrant  angles. 

Ventages,  in  or  near  the  ceilings  of  every  room  and  passage-way 
should  be  provided  for  escape  of  viatiated  air  expedited  by 
mechanically  injected  atmospheric  air  ("plenum  ventilation") 
purified  and  brought  to  the  proper  temperature  by  passage  through 
a  sterilized  and  disinfected  water-spray. 

CULTIVATION   OF    THE   ESTHETIC   SENSE. 

Of  appropriate  and  obtainable  hall  and  school-room  decorations 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  better  than  maps,  charts  and  framed 
pictures  suspended  in  the  customary  way  from  wall-battens.  The 
loan  or  gift  of  such  embellishments  might  be  invited  from  publish- 
ers and  citizens  who  take  an  interest  in  these  institutions.  The 
portability  of  such  embellishments  permits  of  their  removal  pre- 
paratory to  the  above  suggested  periodical  scouring  or  for  occa- 
sional exchange  of  subjects  between  neighboring  schools. 

GARDEN  WORK  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

In  default  of  the  somewhat  costly  (and  at  date  of  writing  no- 
where attempted)  schoolhouse  roof-garden,  the  pupils '  nature  lov- 
ing instincts  have  little  opportmiity  in  metropolitan  districts 
beyond  the  cultivation  of  some  door-yard  and  window  plants  and 
a  few  shrubs,  vines  or  climbers.  But,  even  in  cities,  juvenile 
interest  in  nature  might  be  encouraged  more  than  is,  at  present, 
customary,  by  permitting  groups  of  selected  pupils  to  assist  in  the 
planting,  pruning  and  other  garden  work  of  public  grounds.  Per- 
sons  now  at  middle  age  still  gaze  with  pardonable  pride  on  groves 
of  lovely  trees  with  which,  twenty  years  ago,  they,  as  Cincinnati 
school-children,  aided  in  clothing  a  then  bare  hillside  of  what  is 
now  the  beautiful  "  Eden  Park."  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  like 
sylvan  embellishment  by  school-children  now  yearly  takes  place 
in  many  suburban  communities  on  "  Arbor  Day."  In  each  of  at 
least  two  city  suburbs :  (to  wit,  the  suburb  named  South  Park, 
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Dayton,  Ohio,  and  that  of  Roxburjs  near  Boston,  Massachusetts) 
this  inexpensive,  innocent  and  delightful  kind  of  child-work  has 
already  led  to  the  installation  of  a  veritable  school-garden. 

Need  it  be  said  how  the  system  of  out-of-door  exercises  here 
advocated,  not  only  develops  bodily  vigor,  moral  character,  mental 
clarity  and  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  individual  child,  but,  as 
abimdantly  shown  in  Europe,  proves  even  remunerative  in  a 
business  sense  in  that  it  brings  about  a  marked  per  capita  increase 
of  wealth. 

The  facts  in  our  possession  conclusively  show  that  the  true 
initiative,  ''the  entering  wedge"  for  such  gardens  is  foimd  in 
the  pleasant  and  comparatively  inexpensive  labors  of  Village  Im- 
provement Clubs,  and  that,  although  it  is  the  strictly  rural  dis- 
tricts where  such  gardens  are  most  needed,  the  work  must  have 
its  beginning  in  the  city  suburbs.  The  remarkable  growth  of 
suburban  areas  incident  to  the  rapid  extension  of  trolley  lines, 
ought  to,  and  doubtless  will,  tend  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  these 
auspicious  conditions. 

The  irresistible  logic  of  these  accomplished  facts  will  beget  a 
popular  clamor  for  their  like  in  American  country  places,  which 
will  compel  action  by  those  who  have  the  destinies  of  our  rural 
youth  in  their  keeping. 
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CO-EDUCATION. 

AS8I8TANT-8UPBRINTBNDENT  JOHN   P.    OASBER,     PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

SHOULD  the  sexes  be  educated  together?  is  quite  a  different 
question  from,  Should  the  sexes  receive  identical  training? 
And  yet  the  two  are  so  associated  in  the  minds  of  persons  as  to 
lead  to  erroneous  assumptions  and  unwarranted  conclusions.  That 
the  two  sexes  be  educated  in  the  same  institution  or  under  the 
same  general  system  does  not  carry  with  it  the  necessity  of  identi- 
cal training  or  the  same  application  of  fundamental  educational 
ideas  and  principles  for  both.  No  one  questions  that  both  sexes 
need  identical  training  in  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  nor  that 
there  need  be  no  differentiation  in  the  elements  of  any  subject  of 
study.  Even  in  such  a  practical  subject  as  book-keeping  the  sexes 
may  be  trained  together  in  its  fundamentals  leaving  differentiation 
in  the  work,  if  it  is  desirable  at  all,  for  the  practical  application  of 
these  fundamentals  to  business  life  for  the  boys  and  domestic  or 
more  general  uses  for  the  girls.  It  is  this  confusion  of  the  two 
ideas  involved  in  co-education  that  has  given  rise  to  somewhat 
bitter  arguments  as  to  the  relative  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
sexes  and  to  that  equally  discordant  subject,  woman's  place  in 
life. 

The  school  is  but  one  of  the  educational  forces.  Home,  church, 
companions,  society,  the  environment  are  large  fjwjtors  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  will  and  the  forming  of  ideals,  the  two  things  standing 
preeminent  in  education.  Hence  we  are  confronted  at  the  outset 
with  serious  doubt  as  to  our  ability  to  educate  the  sexes  sepa- 
rately. Manifestly  it  cannot  be  successfully  attAnpted  anywhere 
but  in  the  school,  and  there  intellectual  forces  predominate,  con- 
sequently the  moral  benefits  that  may  justly  be  claimed  for  separa- 
tion in  the  school  must  be  proportionately  small.  And  even  in  the 
school  work  our  ability  to  keep  the  sexes  absolutely  separated  may 
be  seriously  challenged.  Note  writing,  waiting  for  one  another 
on  the  street  comers,  and  covert  meetings  are  noticeably  worse 
where  the  sexes  attend  separate  schools.  This  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  separation  fostering  the  very  evil  it  is  intended  to  avoid. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  negative  advantages  are  claimed 
by  the  advocates  of  separate  schools  for  the  sexes.     They  claim 
for  separate  training  that   (a)  It  permits  subjects- and  kinds  of 
training  that  could  not  be  given  if  the  other  sex  were  present ; 
(6)  Association  during  adolescence  exposes  to  premature  and  un- 
desirable emotional  development ;  and  (c)  The  presence  of  females 
in  an  educational  institution  tends  to  feminize  it  both  in  its  char- 
acter and  in  its  work.  \  In  regard  to  (a)  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
first  be  clearly  shown  that  such  subjects  and  training  come  prop- 
erly within  the  province  of  school  work,  and  in  the  second  place 
that  eminently  satisfactoiy  arrangements  for  them  cannot  be  made 
under  co-educative  work  if  they  do  come  within  the  province  of 
the  school.     Education  in  the  United  States  began  with  strong 
prejudices  against  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  school  life ;  but  the 
necessities  of  frontier  conditions  and  the  influences  of  education 
by  the  state  paved  the  way  for  educating  them  together.     The  re- 
sults have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  there  has  been  scarcely  an 
educational  institution   or   movement   established   within   recent 
years  that  has  not  from  its  beginning  been  open  to  both  sexes. 
Two  noteworthy  examples  of  the  trend  of  recent  thought  in  regard 
to  the  subject  have  been  that  of  M.  Robin  in  the  school  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  in  1895,  and  the  excel- 
lent  work  of   Dr.  M.  G,    Brumbaugh  while  establishing  better 
schools  in  Porto  Rico.     Both  were  tried  in  places  where  prejudices 
and  predictions  of  failure  were  exceedingly  strong,  and  yet  in  both 
cases  the  success  of  teaching  the  sexes  together  was  unquestioned 
and  the  predicted  evil  results  did  not  follow. 

Granting  that  it  is  dangerous  to  have  boys  and  girls  associate 
during  adolescence  and  that  a  system  of  education  could  be  de- 
vised which  would  keep  them  absolutely  apart,  would  it  be  desira- 
ble to  use  it  ?  That  was  a  profound  thought  of  the  New  England 
philosopher  which  led  him  to  say  that  he  would  rather  trust  his 
boy  with  a  hundred  companions  than  with  only  one.  No  doubt 
for  somewhat  similar  reasons  he  would  have  said  that  he  would 
rather  trust  his  boy  with  the  companionship  of  many  girls  in 
school  than  in  the  company  of  one  on  the  street.  Immorality  is 
from  its  nature  a  secret  vice.  The  ridicule,  the  scorn  ai;id  the 
ostracism  of  publicity  are  fatal  to  its  development.     Human  affec- 
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tions  and  desires  run  riot  under  unnatural  conditions.  Imagina- 
tion feeds  desire  and  desire  becomes  an  arbitrary  master  imder 
abnormal  external  restraint.  The  first  thoughts  of  the  young 
Frenchman  when  his  artificial  restraints  are  removed  and  he  meets 
a  young  girl  are  that  he  must  make  love  to  her  and  win  her,  and 
this  with  little  thought  as  to  her  personal  worth.  How  quickly 
in  a  mixed  American  school  his  sentimentality  would  come  to  grief 
and  his  love-making  be  trampled  in  the  dust.  The  thoughts  and 
desires  fostered  by  the  system  of  exclusion  under  which  he  lived 
would  soon  be  absorbed  by  the  necessity  for  exercising  all  of  his 
powers  to  maintain  his  intellectual  and  moral  self-respect  in  the 
direct  contact  and  competition  with  the  sex  he  regarded  as  a  fit 
subject  only  for  love-making.  ^ 

If  it  is  dangerous  to  have  boys  and  girls  associate  during  adoles- 
cence  and  yet  true  that  such  association  cannot  be  prevented,  then 
is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  the  association  occur  in  such 
a  way  that  dangerous  tendencies  may  at  once  be  noticed  and  the 
proper  remedies  applied?    Nowhere  do  boys  and  girls  associate 
with  less  danger  than   in  the  school.     For  the  supervision  and 
instruction  there  are  regular,  systematic,  persistent  and  intelligent. 
Children  reveal  much  of  their  character  in  their  work,  most  of  it 
in  their  play,  and  if  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  evil  there 
are  many  avenues  of  information  along  which  knowledge  of  it 
will   reach  the   teacher.     The  most  serious  danger  of  separate 
schools  for  the  sexes  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  closes  many  of  these 
avenues  of  information  to  each  school,  and  notes,  meetings,  and 
dangerous  tendencies  being  undetected  are  unrestrained  and  often 
go  on  until  serious  and  irremediable  evil  follows.     The  two  sexes 
meet  in  the  home  and  in  society  probably  with  rare  thought  of 
anything  but  good  comradeship,  and  it  seems  somewhat  arbitrary 
to   have  them  separated  in  the  school.     Even  under  the  most 
imperative  seeming  need  for  such  separation  it  would  savor  of  the 
old  monastic  idea  of  fleeing  from  the  sinful  world  instead  of  offer- 
ing a  strong  and  positive  fight  against  its  allurements.     Contact 
with  the  world  cannot  be  avoided.     Sin  will  present  itself  and  the 
more  the  imagination  has  had  to  do  with  painting  its  features  the 
more  seductive  its  charms.     Real  life  has  no  place  for  weaklings 
and  no  permanent  honors  for  the  one  who  is  strong  only  through 
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external  restraint  or  in  the  absence  of  temptation.     The  crowning 
glory  of  virtue  is  the  internal  ability  to  resist  evil. 

But  is  there  not  danger  of  our  sons  and  our  daughters  meeting 
with  exceptional  temptation  in  the  school  because  of  its  more  or 
less  heterogeneous  character?  In  answering  this  it  should  be 
noted  in  the  first  place  that  this  danger  is  greatly  diminished  by 
the  weeding  out  and  reforming  processes  at  work  during  the  seven 
or  eight  years  of  schooling  preceding  adolescence.  In  the  second 
place  the  question  ignores  the  principle  so  much  insisted  upon  by 
students  of  human  affairs  that  our  institutions  cannot  be  worse 
than  those  supporting  them  and  in  case  of  good  schools,  which 
represent  the  most  advanced  work  and  ideas,  are  apt  to  be  far  bet- 
ter. A  school  is  an  organic  part  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located.  If  the  local  social  conditions  are  such  that  there  is  ex- 
ceptional danger  in  the  school  association,  then  this  same  danger 
exists  in  the  social  and  private  life  of  the  community  and  in 
greater  degree  because  its  forces  for  good  are  not  as  well  organized 
nor  as  persistent  as  are  those  of  the  school.  But  we  can  choose 
our  children's  social  companions  and  cannot  choose  their  school- 
mates. If  this  means  that  we  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  our  chil- 
dren absolutely  free  from  temptation  it  is  a  vain  delusion.  If  we 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  minimizing  temptation,  there  is  constant  dan- 
ger of  producing  imnatural  conditions  which  prevent  proper  prep- 
aration to  meet  the  actual  world,  and,  in  many  cases,  encourage 
the  secret  cherishing  of  the  very  ideas  whose  arising  we  would 
prevent.  Experience  has  built  into  a  maxim  what  seems  to 
embody  a  better  wisdom, —  Live  in  the  world,  but  do  not  let  the 
world  live  in  you. 

But  there  are  certain  positive  advantages  that  may  safely  be 
claimed  for  educating  the  sexes  together,  and  these  aside  from  any 
question  of  greater  economy  or  of  ease  of  adjustment  of  a  school 
or  of  a  school  system.  A  leading  woman  has  said  that  women 
need  a  larger  patience  and  a  surer  fortitude.  They  need  to  get 
away  from  day-dreaming  and  mental  idling.  Girls  should  be 
taught  decision  and  energy,  and  boys  need  to  learn  greater  cour- 
tesy and  modesty.  In  their  association  the  two  sexes  are  thus 
mutually  helpful,  for  such  positive  virtues  develop  best  from  ex- 
perience and  not  from  telling  and  talking  about  them.     Each  sex 
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learns  to  respect  the  qualities  of  the  other.  The  ability  of  one 
calls  forth  the  ability  of  the  other  and  the  resulting  stimulation  of 
energy  results  in  better  work  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  aggregate 
from  their  separate  schooling.  Companionship  and  good  comrade- 
ship in  work  very  naturally  take  the  places  of  ideas  and  dreams 
which  are  apt  to  absorb  so  large  a  part  of  the  available  energy  of 
unreasoning  youth.  Each  gets  truer  concepts  of  the  other  and  the 
haze  of  romance  being  swept  away  they  become  the  better  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  true  fellowship  in  mature  life. 

The  world  now  demands  sturdier  virtues  in  its  women  than  it 
did  in  former  days.  From  the  position  of  slave,  woman  has  ad- 
vanced to  that  of  companion  and  colaborer.  While  still  shielded 
from  the  grosser  occupations,  she  is  now  expected  to  be  able  to 
assume  her  share  of  the  serious  duties  of  life.  Man,  too,  has 
advanced.  From  a  state  of  savage  warfare,  with  his  hand  raised 
against  his  fellow-beings,  he  is  progressing  towards  that  of  a  civ- 
ilized worker,  with  his  heart  raised  towards  his  fellow-men.  Asso- 
ciation under  these  newer  conditions  has  undoubtedly  fostered  a 
greater  respect  for  woman  and  engendered  a  more  worthy  allegi- 
ance on  her  part  to  man.  Natural  association  during  the  most 
susceptible  years  of  life  has  unquestionably  done  much  towards 
furthering  this  good  work.  And  after  all  else  has  been  said  the 
.naturalness  of  educating  the  sexes  together  is  probably  its  greatest 
advantage.  For  the  safe  and  rational  way  to  resist  evil  is  by  sup- 
planting it  with  positive  virtues,  and  this  cannot  be  done  isffect-' 
ively  under  artificial  conditions. 

(c)  This  expression  "  feminizing  "  our  educational  institutions, 
sets  forth  a  new  claim  for  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  reac- 
tion against  educating  the  sexes  together.  Every  important 
reform  has  its  reactionary  stage  after  which  its  forward  movement 
is  steadier  though  quieter^  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  co- 
education would  be  an  exception.  We  are  surprised,  however,  to 
find  the  reaction  take  form  within  the  walls  of  a  university  (a 
place  from  which  we  expect  the  greatest  liberality  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  practice),  instead  of  within  the  church  or  the  homie  as 
might  more  reasonably  have  been  expected.  There  was  an  old 
contention  that  women  were  incapable  of  sustained  and  exception- 
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ally  severe  mental  effort,  but  co-educational  institutions  had  shown 
this  position  to  be  untenable.  And  now  this  more  general  cry  of 
the  danger  of  feminizing  our  institutions  takes  its  place.  Few 
will  question  the  disadvantage  of  an  overwhelming  preponderence 
of  either  sex  in  any  institution  or  profession.  But  if  by  "  fem- 
inizing" is  meant  greater  courtesy,  less  heartlessness  and  destruc- 
tiveness,  fewer  oaths  and  foul  jokes,  more  of  the  gentleman  and 
less  of  the  rowdy  in  our  higher  educational  institutions,  few  would 
object  to  having  them  all  feminized.  The  home,  the  church,  and 
society  have  been  the  benign  agents  of  such  feminizing  for  many 
years  and  the  world  has  become  a  more  decent  living  place  because 
of  it.  But  if  the  expression  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  and  as 
indicative  of  weakness  we  should  ask  for  clear  and  positive  demon- 
stration of  the  truthfulness  of  the  charge.  We  cannot  as  a  free 
and  progressive  people  afford  to  lose  any  strength  of  character, 
any  power  of  endurance,  or  any  vigor  of  initiative.  Sturdiness  is 
not  inconsistent  with  manliness  and  if  it  can  be  indubitably  shown 
that  the  presence  of  females  in  an  educational  institution  neces- 
sarily emasculates  the  work  of  the  males  of  the  institution  in  any 
way,  then  their  education  in  common  may  be  a  mistake.  But  his- 
tory is  against  such  a  thought.  The  Spartan  mother,  knight 
errancy,  the  great  host  of  female  martyrs,  pioneer  life  in  all  ages, 
women  who  have  had  marked  literary  or  moral  influence  upon  the 
world,  the  mother  who  trained  us,  and  the  sister  or  wife  working 
by  our  side  refute  it. 

Should  there  then  be  no  differentiation  in  the  training  of  the 
sexes  ?  This  is  as  I  said  a  different  question  from  the  preceding. 
Each  sex  should  have  an  opportunity  for  the  fullest  possible  devel- 
opment. And  this  development  should  prepare  for  the  most  com- 
plete living.  What  then  constitutes  the  best  life  for  a  woman  ? 
If  it  is  wifehood  and  motherhood,  then  there  should  be  sufficient 
differentiation  to  prepare  her  for  this.  (And  while  she  is  getting 
this  special  training  there  would  be  no  harm  in  the  young  man's 
getting  some  special  training  in  the  duties  of  fatherhood.)  But 
does  this  preclude  or  render  inadvisable  a  broad  general  culture 
before  the  differentiation  is  made?  Would  not  a  woman  be  a 
more  helpful  companion  and  a  better  mother  for  having  some  of 
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the  broader  thoughts  to  help  lift  her  out  of  the  monotony  of  the 
little  details  of  home  life  ?  She  certainly  would  be  safer  to  have 
a  good  foundation  for  the  self-support  which  may  become  neces- 
sary to  every  woman,  no  matter  what  her  early  circumstiinces  may 
be.  Probably  the  whole  question  of  differentiation  can  safely  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Each  sex  will  be  very  apt  to  seek  the 
particular  training  which  social  forces  demand  of  it  and  Avith  true 
American  energy  and  persistence  will  be  sure  to  get  what  it  seeks. 


LiaHTENED  LABOR. 

MARTHA   8HBPARD    LIPPINCOTT. 

'Tis  hard  life's  duties  to  perform, 

When  we  are  tired  and  wish  to  dream. 
Bat  love  will  lighten  labor  so, 

And  make  it  sweetest  pleasure  seem. 
It  keeps  our  thoughts  above  the  toil. 

On  comforts  which  our  work  will  add, 
And  sends  such  thoughts  of  sweet  delight 

When  we,  without  them  might  be  sad. 

We  think  our  lot  is  over  hard. 

And  worry  with  the  constant  wear, 
But  oh !  how  love  doth  lighten  toil. 

And  all  the  heavy  burdens  bear. 
Till  work  seems  joy,  to  make  all  nice 

For  dear  ones  that  we  love  so  well. 
How  fully  paid  we  feel  at  last 

When  they  their  approbation  tell. 


\ 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

PUBLIC   EDUCATION    IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  just  issued  comprises 
a  chapter  on  the  present  educational  movement  in  the  Philippines, 
being  the  substance  of  a  report  by  Mr,  Atkinson,  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  those  islands.  The  account  opens 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  tentative  efforts  at  establishing  schools  un- 
der military  control,  and  proceeds  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  sys- 
tem inaugurated  since  the  close  of  the  regime  including  the  full  text  of 
the  present  school  law  of  which  Superintendent  Atkinson  was  himself 
the  author.  The  system  follows  as  closely  as  circumstances  permit,  the 
model  of  our  State  systems,  but  of  necessity  with  a  larger  measure  of 
centralized  control. 

The  composition  of  the  superior  advisory  board  of  public  instruction 
described  in  the  paper  affords  an  interesting  proof  of  the  native  talent 
which  may  be  commanded  for  such  service.  The  four  members  asso- 
ciated with  the  superintendent  of  the  board  are  characterized  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Senor  Tomds  G.  del  Rosario  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jesuit  College  in 
Manila,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Europe  and  pursued  university 
studies  for  some  ten  years,  six  of  which  were  passed  in  the  study  of 
civil  law,  jurisprudence  and  canon  law  •  at  the  University  of  Madrid. 
He  has  practised  the  profession  of  law  in  Manila  for  sixteen  years. 
Senor  Rosario  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  public 
instruction,  but  delegate  and  representative  of  the  Federal  party  of 
the  Senate  and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

A  second  member  of  the  board  is  Seilor  Pedro  Serranto  Loktaw,  who 
engaged  in  teaching  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  under  the  Spanish  rule, 
and  was  employed  also  in  administrative  positions.  '^  In  1888,  he  was 
sent  to  Europe  for  three  years  to  study  pedagogy,  and  after  traveling 
through  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  he  was  graduated  in  Spain  as  a 
<  higher  teacher'  from  the  Salamanca  University  in  1890,  and  as  ^  pro- 
fessor of  Normal  School '  from  the  Central  University  at  Madrid  in 
1891." 

Seiior  Demetrio  Larena,  a  third  member,  after  graduation  from  the 
college  of  Manila,  applied  himself  to  agriculture.  Subsequently  he 
filled  without  compensation,  several  public  offices  under  the  Spanish 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  against  Span- 
ish rule  and  established  the  first  provincial  government  in  Eastern 
Negros. 
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Seiior  Mena  Crisologo  y  Pecson  is  a  graduate  from  the  law  depart- 
iqeDt  of  the  University  of  Santo  Tomds.  He  occupied  important  ad- 
ministrative positions  under  the  Spanish  rule,  was  provincial  governor 
of  the  province  of  Ilocas  Sur  in  Northern  Luzon,  after  the  revolutionary 
uprising,  and  has  great  influence  over  the  native  population  of  his  sec- 
tion. 

The  tangible  results  of  the  newly  organized  system  as  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Atkinson  are  as  follows :  ^'  An  educational  bill  has  been  enacted ; 
the  archipelago  has  been  divided  into  seventeen  divisions  and  ai^  Ameri- 
can school  superintendent  placed  in  chai*ge  of  each,  with  deputy  divis- 
ion superintendents  acting  for  them  in  each  of  the  provinces;  1,000 
teachers  for  primary  work  have  been  appointed,  received  in  Manila, 
and  been  stationed,  with  consideration  for  their  own  comfort  as  well  as 
for  the  needs  of  the  towns ;  200  additional  teachers  for  secondary  work 
are  being  appointed ;  about  200  soldier  teachers  had  until  recently  been 
detailed  from  their  regiments,  and  3,400  Filipino  teachers  have  been 
appointed ;  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  American  school 
books  have  been  purchased,  together  with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
school  supplies,  including  200,000  modern  school  desks ;  instruction  in 
the  English  language  has  been  provided  for  in  about  1,500  schools,  in 
which  over  200,000  children  are  enrolled ;  night  schools  for  adults  and 
those  unable  to  attend  during  the  day  have  been  opened  throughout 
the  archipelago,  and  are  working  successfully  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  25,000. 

Salaries  of  Filipino  teachers  have  been  increased,  and  a  definite 
announcement  has  been  made  to  them  that  the  American  teachers  are 
here  not  to  displace  them,  but  to  prepare  them  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  schools.  The  Filipino  teachers  have  received  daily  instruction  in 
English,  and  in  addition  to  this,  when  they  have. progressed  sufficiently 
with  the  language  itself,  have  been  taught  the  common  branches  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  these. 

Vacation  normal  courses  have  been  arranged  in  the  various  school 
divisions,  principally  to  train  the  native  teachers,  but  also  to  aid  the 
American  teachers.  Permanent  normal  schools  in  the  provinces  tribu- 
tary to  the  Manila  Normal  school  have  been  established. 

Industrial  work  is  being  conducted  successfully  and  plans  for  addi- 
tional trade  schools  in  the  provinces  are  maturing,  hastened  by  a  regu- 
lar appropriation  for  this  work  which  is  now  available.  As  a  means  of 
preparing  the  Filipinos  for  work  in  the  Signal  Corps,  telegraphy  is  now 
a  branch  taught  in  these  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Superintendent  notes  the  movement  for 
agricultural  and  grammar  schools  with  specially  trained  teachers,  also 
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schools  of  fine  arts,  painting,  scalpture,  drawing  and  music.  Plans 
for  a  technical  school  and  a  university  in  Manila  have  been  discussed. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  report  is  that  comprising  ex- 
tracts from  the  reports  of  local  school  directors  that  they  afford  a  very 
vivid  idea  of  the  actual  conditions  which  surround  our  teachers  in  these 
distant  islands. 

CONDITIONS     AFFECTING     FOREIGN     STUDENTS     OF     GERMAN     UNIVERSITIES. 

In  view  of  many  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions  for  admis- 
sion to  the  German  univeraities  are  to  be  made  stricter  for  American 
students,  the  following  particulars  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  £.  L.  Har- 
ris, our  Consular  Agent  at  Eibenstock,  comprised  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  already  cited,  are  of  general  interest. 

^«  American  students,"  says  Mr.  Harris,  ^<are  permitted  to  matricu- 
late in  Grerman  universities  on  the  production  of  a  passport.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  intention  of  the  student  to  take  a  degree,  he  must  either 
present  a  college  diploma  or  pass  an  examination  before  being  admitted 
as  a  candidate.  There  has  been  some  agitation  recently  to  make 
stricter  entrance  conditions  to  foreigners,  but  this  need  give  no  Ameri- 
can uneasiness,  for  the  reason  that  the  movement  is  directed  against 
students  from  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States. 

The  expense  of  living  in  a  German  university  is  not  high.  From 
S600  to  S800  a  year  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
tastes  of  any  American,  provided  he  has  come  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  study.  Many  American  students  are  getting  through  on  a  much 
smaller  sum.  The  matriculation  fee  in  most  universities  amounts  to 
$4.75.  The  private  lectures  cost  about  $4.75  a  lecture  of  four  hours 
each  week  during  one  semester.  No  student  should  register  for  more 
than  four  lectures  in  one  semester.  A  small  fee  must  be  contributed 
each  semester  to  a  sick  fund,  which  entitles  the  student  in  time  of  sick- 
ness to  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  admission  to  the  university 
hospital  free  of  charge.  Most  German  students  rent  a  room  and  take 
their  meals  in  some  restaurant,  or  wherever  they  choose.  It  is  a  cos- 
torn  among  them,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  patronize  the  many  boarding 
houses  which  exist  in  every  university  town.  It  would  be  well,  per- 
haps, for  American  students  to  follow  the  German  plan,  by  taking  a 
room  costing  from  $7  to  $9  a  month,  including  coffee.  Dinner  and 
supper  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  $25  a  month  in  any  of  the  university 
towns. 

A  thesis,  or  ^^  Arbeit,"  which  must  show  original  research,  and  an 
oral  examination  which  lasts  two  hours  are  still  indispensable  factors  in 
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obtaiDing  a  doctor's  degree.  .The  old  custom  of  defending  the  thesis 
has  been  practically  abolished  in  many  universities.  In  most  branches 
of  learning  which  fall  under  the  philosophical  faculty,  including  the 
natural  sciences,  one  major  subject  (Hauptfach)  and  two  minor  sub- 
jects (Nebenfacher)  must  be  selected  by  the  student  as  a  preliminary 
requisite  for  a  degree.  He  may  select  whatever  subjects  he  sees  fit  so 
long  as  they  fall  under  the  same  faculty  and  have  some  cc^nate  relation. 
His  thesis  must  be  chosen  from  the  major  subject,  and  may,  in  the 
philosophical  faculty,  be  written  in  any  one  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
languages  which  has  an  established  literature. 

The  lectures  in  most  universities  begin  about  the  1 5th  of  October  and 
close  on  the  15th  of  March.  This  period  of  time  composes  the  winter 
term,  or  what  is  more  properly  called  semester.  The  summer  semester 
begins  on  the  15th  of  April  and  closes  about  the  end  of  July.  This  is 
universal  in  all  the  universities.  I  have  known  American  professors  to 
come  over  in  June  after  the  close  of  their  college  work,  matriculate  in  a 
university  for  the  remaining  lectures  of  the  summer  semester,  and  win 
a  doctor's  degree  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  always  with  the  pro- 
vision, of  course,  that  they  returned  regularly  every  year  for  at  least 
six  weeks'  attendance  on  lectures.  This  plan  has  its  good  points,  and 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  are  thus  situated. 

Of  the  total  411  American  students  at  present  attending  the  various 
German  universities,  853  are  matriculated  in  the  twenty-one  classical, 
and  only  58  in  the  nine  technological  universities.  Each  one  of  these 
latter  universities  is  fitted  out  with  a  trained  corps  of  professors  and 
instructors,  who  teach  all  the  cognate  subjects  which  come  under  the 
following  heads :  — 

Architecture,  ship-building,  general  sciences,  commercial  law,  food 
stuffs,  engineering,  chemistry,  electricity,  metallurgy,  sugar,  mechanics, 
smelting,  political  economy,  pharmacy,  textiles. 

Students  are  admitted  on  the  following  conditions :  — 

(1)  Proof  of  sufficient  academical  education. 

(2)  Certificate  of  moral  chai*acter. 

(3)  The  applicant  must  have  passed  his  eighteenth  year. 

(4)  Consent  of  parents  or  guardian  for  students  under  age. 

The  semesters  and  vacations  are  on  the  same  plan  as  in  other  German 
universities.     Expenses  are  about  the  same. 

The  influence  of  these  technological  universities  on  the  industries  of 
Germany  is  boundless.  The  iron,  steel,  and  machine  industries  all 
over  the  empire ;  the  textile  industries  in  Saxony  and  the  Rhine  prov- 
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iQce ;  the  chemical  factories  of  Hdchst,  Offenbach,  and  Ladwigshafen ; 
the  beet-sagar  factories  about  Magdeburg  and  Stettin,  together  with 
many  other  important  branches  of  production,  each  and  all  owe  some- 
thing to  these  excellent  institutions. 

Oar  system  of  education  in  the  United  States,  together  with  a  wide- 
awake, intelligent  press,  disseminates  learning  and  information  tof  the 
masses  in  a  manner  absolutely  unknown  in  Germany.  Many  Ameri- 
can universities  now  have  post-graduate  courses  which  are  fully  equal 
to  those  of  Berlin  or  Heidelberg.  The  German  system,  however,  is 
favorable  to  specialists  who  are  permitted  to  devote  their  whole  time 
and  energy  solely  to  their  chosen  work.  Considered  on  the  whole,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  American  State  universities  and  other  well- 
endowed  institutions  will  be  able  to  march  abreast  with  the  best  uni- 
versities in  the  German  Empire.  The  day  is  past  when  the  twenty-one 
classical  universities  of  Germany  should  serve  as  models  or  exert  influ- 
ence on  education  in  America.  They  must  give  way  to  the  Empire's 
nine  technological  universities  which  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
actual  needs  of  industrial  life.  I  recommend  them  to  American  stu- 
dents coming  abroad.  Let  us  engraft  their  methods  of  thoroughness  as 
far  as  practicable,  on  our  own  institutions.  The  technological  uni- 
versity and  technical  education  own  the  future." 

STATISTICS   OF   EDUCATION    IN    CITIES    OP   PRANCE   AND    OF   ENGLAND. 

The  report  of  Commissioner  Harris,  from  which  the  foregoing  in- 
formation is  derived,  presents  also  statistics  of  education  in  certain 
European  cities  suggesting  comparison  with  cities  in  our  own  country. 
Ail  such  comparisons,  it  is  true,  are  valueless  unless  made  with  due 
regard  to  the  radical  differences  in  the  classification  of  schools  in  the 
different  countries.  For  example,  by  reference  to  Chap.  XXXIV., 
p.  1547,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  was  559,918,  or  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the 
population;  by  reference  to  Chap.  XXIV.,  p.  1099,  it  appears  that  the 
enrolment  in  the  primary  schools  of  Paris,  public  and  parochial,  was 
only  9.47  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  education  of  children  is  more  neglected  in  Paris  than  in  New 
York.  There  were  in  public  lyc^es  of  Paris,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  tabulation  above  considered,  11,000  boys  and  1,500  girls.  These 
lyc^es  are  comparable  to  our  high  schools,  excepting  that  those  for  boys 
have  a  more  extended  curriculum,  carrying  the  students  to  the  level  at- 
tained at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  our  leading  colleges.  The 
addition  of  these  pupils  would  raise  the  enrolment  for  Paris  to  ten  per 
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cent,  of  the  population.  Bat  it  must  be  considered  furttier  that  the 
child  population  of  Paris  bears  a  much  smaller  ratio  to  the  total  popu- 
lation than  in  the  case  in  New  York. 

Undoubtedly,  French  children  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  do 
American  children.  The  majority  indeed  do  not  stay  after  they  reach 
the  age  of  eleven  yeai*s.  In  Paris,  however,  and  in  the  other  large  cit- 
ies of  France,  the  mass  of  these  children  go  from  the  primary  schools, 
public  and  semi-public,  to  industrial  and  fine  art  schools,  etc.,  with 
which  the  chief  cities  of  France  are  liberally  provided.  This  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  educational  provision  for  the  artisan  classes  in 
French  cities  does  not  appear  in  the  official  statistics  of  education. 

Comparisons  between  the  educational  statistics  of  English  cities 
(Chap.  XIX.,  pp.  957-960)  and  American  cities  are  less  misleading  as 
the  classification  of  schools  under  the  English  system  approaches  our 
own  more  nearly-  than  under  the  French  system.  By  reference  to  the 
table  relating  to  the  school  attendance  in  certain  typical  English  cities, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  school  enrolment  to  population  averages 
even  higher  than  in  corresponding  cities  in  our  own  country.  In  both 
the  French  and  English  cities,  the  enrolment  in  parochial  schools  is  an 
important  item  in  the  tabulation.  In  the  English  cities  selected  the 
proportion  of  the  local  enrolment  credited  to  parochial  schools  ranges 
from  29  per  cent,  to  61  per  cent.,  and  in  the  French  cities  from  88 
per  cent,  to  60  per  cent. 

In  both  instances  the  average  ratio  is  below  the  average  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  the  French  law  respecting  religious  associations,  cleri- 
cal schools  have  just  suffered  a  repulse  in  France,  whereas  the  English 
Education  Bill  which  at  this  moment  appears  likely  to  pass,  pi'omises 
for  a  time  to  strengthen  the  church  schools  in  that  kingdom. 

A.  T.  S. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  (Columbus,  Ohio,  Tuesday, 
October  21)  removes  one  of  the  most  notable  representatives  in 
education  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Few  school  men  have  been  better 
known  to  the  body  of  teachers  throughout  two-thirds  of  the  States  than 
Dr.  White.  First  as  an  author  of  school  texts,  he  had  long  enjoyed 
deserved  honor.  His  mathematical  works  included  Oral  Lessons  in 
Number,  a  two-book  series  in  Arithmetic,  a  School  Algebra,  and  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  pedagogical 
works  also,  comprising  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  School  Management 
and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  and  a  complete  series  of  school  Registers  and 
Records.  Besides  these  Dr.  White  was  a  voluminous  contributor  to 
educational  and  school  journals,  and  the  general  magazines,  and  was 
often  upon  the  programs  for  meetings  of  educational  organizations  both 
East  and  West.  He  was  for  many  years  an  influential  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  the  National  Council.  His  pa- 
pers and  discussions  before  both  of  these  bodies  as  well  as  other  organ- 
izations of  narrower  field  were  numerous,  dignified  and  scholarly.  As 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  as  lecturer  on 
the  public  platform  and  especially  before  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  State 
School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  as  president  of  Purdue  University  for  seven  years,  and  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Dr. 
White  was  a  man  of  wholesome  and  far-reaching  influence  upon  the 
educational  thought  and  practice  of  his  generation.  A  future  number 
of  Education  will  present  a  sketch,  biographical  and  commemorative 
of  Dr.  White. 

THE  recent  resignation  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman  from  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Dayton,  O.  schools,  closes  another  long  and 
successful  and  varied  career  in  the  profession.  He  has  many  friends 
who  will  regret  to  lose  him  from  the  circles  of  school  men,  and  from  the 
ranks  of  active  teachers.  In  Louisville,  Detroit,  Northern  Indiana  and 
at  Dayton,  his  work  was  ever  of  such  distinctive  character  as  to  call 
national  attention  to  his  system  and  his  method.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
were  pioneers  in  the  advocacy  and  the  practice  of  the  Kindergarten. 
The  Hailman  Kindergarten  Training  School  at  Laporte,  Indiana,  had  a 
deservedly  honorable  and  wide  reputation.  In  the  application  of  this 
spirit  and  method  in  the  primary  school,  in  the  emphasis  put  upon  art 
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and  decorative  work  among  all  elemeutary  and  secondary  grades,  in  a 
demonstration  of  the  edacational  values  of  constructive  exercises  for 
all  ages  of  children,  and  in  standing  persistently  for  a  sound  discrimina- 
tion of  education  as  against  mere  training  as  the  primary  function  of 
the  school.  Dr.  Hailman  has  won  a  distinct  and  unique  place  among  the 
school  men  of  his  time.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  his  withdrawal  from 
active  school  work  may  not  lose  him  permanently  from  the  school  coun- 
cils, nor  bar  his  contributions  to  educational  journals. 

A  RECENT  gathering  in  Albany  of  the  members  of  School  Boards 
of  New  York,  and  the  Superintendents  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts was  a  notable  meeting.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  experience  and  a  reenforcement  of  the  views  of  each  sec- 
tion by  the  discussions  of  strong  men  from  the  other.  Both  parties 
doubtless  were  profited.  A  similar  movement  has  been  going  on  in 
Ohio.  For  many  years  there  has  been  maintained  what  is  known  as 
the  Central  Ohio  Teachers '  Association,  holding  meetings  alternately 
in  Dayton  and  Columbus.  A  year  ago  the  usual  Fall  meeting  was  held 
outside  its  field,  in  Cincinnati.  This  year  the  meeting  was  held  Fri- 
day and  Satuixiay,  Nov.  7th  and  8th,  in  Indianapolis.  Special  trains 
were  run  from  Columbus  and  other  points.  A  thousand  Buckeyes  were 
in  the  Hoosier  capital  before  the  day  of  the  meeting.  The  Indianapolis 
schools  were  visited,  the  usual  sessions  of  the  Association  were  held, 
new  friends  were  made  among  the  school  people  of  the  neighboring 
State,  and  for  the  time,  Central  Ohio  teachers  breathed  another  atmos- 
phere. Many  Indiana,  and  especially  Indianapolis  teachers  were  pres- 
ent and  joined  in  the  discussions.  Both  sections  are  profited  by  such 
interchange  of  plans  and  purposes.  The  experiment  might  be  tried 
with  profit  by  other  states  and  sections. 

A  YOUNG  friend  of  the  editor,  a  teacher  of  art  and  manual  work 
in  a  well  known  city  system  in  the  East,  has  recently  made  a 
suggestion  concerning  these  exercises  that  seems  worthy  of  recognition 
by  school  people  generally.  Among  others  (without  attempting  to  quote 
verbcUim  and  inconsecutive  order) ,  he  ventured  the  following  suggestions : 
''  I  do  not  believe  in  all  the  stuff  that  is  taught,  even  in  high  places,  in 
the  name  of  manual  training ;  but  most  of  the  work  is  suggestive. 
Clay  modeling  is  an  important  item  in  manual  training,  but  only  one 
part.  I  think  there  are  possibilities  in  bent  iron  work  also,  that  are  as 
yet  untouched.  But  of  these  and  other  sorts  there  is  too  much  hand- 
work done  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  enough  for  the  sake  of  beauty  and 
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fitness  in  relation  to  manuf  acta  res,  and  economic  production  in  gen- 
eral. I  believe  there  is  something  to  be  acquired  beside  mere  skill  of 
hand, —  patience,  care,  accuracy,  etc.  I  should  like  to  see  the  manual 
work  in  a  school  system,  including  the  drawing,  culminate  in  some  one 
production  or  series  of  productions,  the  completion  of  which  would 
require  a  knowledge  of  form  and  color  and  design  which  should  have 
been  the  matter  of  study  in  preceding  years.  This  might  include  such 
productions  as  the  decoration  of  the  school-room  (tinting  of  walls, 
color  of  wood- work) ,  the  furniture  for  it,  the  selection,  framing  and 
hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  setting  of  statuary ;  the  decoration  com- 
plete of  a  Kindergarten  or  primary  room  by  means  of  a  frieze  on  the 
walls,  either  of  simple  decoration,  figures  in  color,  or  in  low  relief  or 
sculpture ;  the  embellishment  of  school  grounds,  the  choice  and  plant- 
ing of  trees  in  proper  places,  the  position  of  large  garden  jars,  etc., 
which  latter  suggest  the  design  in  form  and  color  and  decoration,  and 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  for  specific  purposes ;  finally,  perhaps,  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  fountain  for  the  school  grounds,  or  small 
fountains  and  drinking  basins  to  be  placed  in  the  building.  All  this 
will  require,  of  course,  the  most  competent  instruction  at  all  stages  of 
the  work.  But  should  not  the  schools  have  the  best  instruction  here  as 
elsewhere?  The  point  is,  granted  the  proper  instruction,  will  not  such 
a  plan  followed  out  along  different  lines  in  successive  years,  enhance 
the  value  of  such  teaching  —  make  the  facts  and  details  of  work  more 
inspiring  to  the  pupils,  less  a  mere  part  of  the  course  of  study? 
High  school  pupils  are  old  enough  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
simpler  phases  of  the  development  of  ornament  in  design,  in  architec- 
ture, etc.,  and  the  close  connection  between  these  art  matters  and  the 
civilization  that  produced  them.  A  design  for  a  rug  that  is  never  to  be 
made  is  at  this  (high  school)  stage,  as  an  exercise,  a  mockery.  It  is 
not  meant  that  such  scheme  should  become  mere  instruction  in  a  craft, 
or  industrial  training  in  a  narrow  sense ;  but  reasons  and  principles 
gov^erniug  the  production  of  an  article  for  such  purpose  should  be 
clearly  understood."  The  suggestion  has  far  reaching  meanings  for 
technical  and  art  training  in  the  public  schools. 
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THE  TEACHER  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

BT  ROBERT  U.  WILLIAMS,  D.  D.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

WHEN  we  read  that  once  a  teacher  demanded  from  each  scholar, 
for  a  fall  course  of  instruction,  as  much  as  would  be  in  our 
money  $1700,  that  another  erected  in  a  certain  temple  a  statue  of  him- 
self in  solid  gold,  and  that  a  rhetorician  received  for  each  full  course  of 
lectures  817,000,  we  begin  to  think  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
teacher  was  well  paid  for  his  services.  But  such  chlarges  for  teaching 
were  rare,  and  only  a  few  could  pay  them.  Hence,  knowledge  was 
confined  largely  to  the  few  who  had  positions  of  authority  and  whose 
large  incomes  could  meet  the  expense.  The  increase  of  books  and 
schools  has  qualified  a  great  number  to  be  teachers,  and  knowledge, 
like  a  purchasable  commodity,  is  now  to  be  had  at  trifling  cost. 

The  honors  bestowed  upon  the  teacher  have  been  many.  Says  Rol- 
lins of  Pythagoras:  "  The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects 
from  the  presence  of  this  excellent  philosopher."  ^^  His  school  became 
the  most  famous  that  had  been  until  that  age."  Plato  thanked  the  gods 
for  three  things,  namely :  ^ '  That  they  had  endowed  him  with  a  rational 
mind  —  that  he  was  born  a  Greek,  and  that  he  lived  in  the  times  of 
Socrates."  Plato  having  been  sent  for,  was  met  by  the  chariot  of 
the  Prince,  and  a  sacrifice  was  offered  in  thanksgiving  for  his  visit. 
Aristotle  was  appointed  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Alexander  years  after  said,  ^  <  That  he  was  bound  to  love  Aristotle  as 
much  as  he  loved  his  father,  for  he  was  indebted  to  one  for  living  and 
to  the  other  for  living  well."  '^  In  other  days  a  scholar  was  held  to  be 
the  glory  of  the  city  of  his  residence  and  his  country." 

In  other  days  female  teachers  were  rare.  Among  Christians  the  idea 
of  inferiority  was  not  prevalent,  as  it  was  among  other  people,  and  the 
mother  did  her  part  in  the  household  in  instructing  her  children.  The 
position  of  teacher  of  a  school  was  not  filled  by  a  female,  except  in 
rare  instances,  until  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
At  present,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  our  land  are  females. 
They  are  acceptable  to  the  people  generally,  and  are  doing  excellent 
work. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  in  other  days  were  few,  and  the 
books  were  not  numerous.  Arithmetic  was  not  taught,  we  are  told,  in 
the  day  schools,  but  in  the  night  schools.  Geography  was  not  a  study 
until  about  1786,  when  Morse's  small  geography  appeared.     The  spell- 
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ing-book,  the  Psalter  and  the  New  Testament  were  the  only  books  found 
in  some  of  our  schools.  Reading,  wnting  and  arithmetic  were  the  only 
studies  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  pupils  a  little  later.  In  many 
of  our  higher  schools  the  teacher  was  limited  to  three  i*ecitations  a  day. 
It  wasi  thought  that  he  could  not  be  effective  in  undertaking  more. 
Books  and  teachers  were  few  until  after  the  organization  of  our  public 
schools. 

The  character  of  teachers  in  some  parts  of  this  country  years  ago  was 
not  such  as  would  be  tolerated  in  any  part  of  the  country  today.  It 
was  said  of  them :  **  The  schoolmasters  were  generally  a  low  and  disso- 
lute set,  more  than  half  of  them  being  redemptioners  and  servants. 
They  were  drunken  in  habits,  severe  and  capricious  in  discipline,  and 
teaching  in  a  rude,  iri*egular  way."  The  following  advertisement 
occurred  in  1774  :  "  To  be  sold,  a  schoolmaster,  an  indentured  serv- 
ant, who  has  two  years  to  sei've."  Another  wrote:  '*We  take  the 
most  useful  servants  for  farm  hands,  artisans,  sailors,  and  merchants ; 
but  when  we  find  a  drunkaixi,  or  a  gluttonous  pilferer,  who  is  unfit  for 
anything  else,  we  give  him  the  care  of  your  sons."  It  was^said  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  this  country,  that  his  first  and  sec- 
ond teachers  were  indentured  servants,  and  that  in  the  school  he  at- 
tended the  scholars  got  their  lessons  by  repeating  them  aloud,  and  that 
the  noise  could  be  heard  a  long  distance  away. 

While  these  things  were  said  of  teachers  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  a  certain  period  of  our  history,  the  most  encouniging  and 
commendable  words  have  been  spoken  of  teachera  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  other  periods  of  our  history.  We  must  remember,  that 
while  many  who  taught  in  other  days  did  not  have  the  title  of  teachers, 
yet  they  were  as  tnily  teachers  as  others.  The  ministers  in  a  large 
part  of  this  land  were  the  teachers.  The  minister  of  the  church  was  at 
the  same  time  the  teacher  of  the  school.  The  times  have  changed  in 
this  respect,  so  that  comparatively  few  ministers  are  found  as  teacbers 
in  our  schools  today.  Without  their  aid  in  the  schools  of  long  ago,  the 
land  would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  this  time. 
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To  aocominodate  readers  who  maj  wish  U,  the^publlshers  of  Bducatioii  will  send,  post 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  oolamns. 

The  Taylor  School  Readers.  Second  Reader.  By  Frances  Lilian  Taylor. 
Ooc»&  literature,  historical  stories,  and  stories  of  nature  are  the  prominent  features 
of  this  book,  which  seems  to  possess  oonsiderable  merit.  New  York :  Werner 
School  Book  Company. 

The  Sunbonnet  Babies '  Primer.  By  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover.  A  unique  and 
attractive  supplementary  reader  for  the  very  youngest  pupils.  The  colored  illus- 
trations by  Miss  Corbett  are  apt  and  quickly  engage  attention.  Chicago :  Band, 
McNally  &  Co.    Price,  40  cents. 

The  Story  of  the  Amphibians  and  the  Reptiles.  By  James  Newton  Baskett  and 
Raymond  L.  Ditmars.  This  is  one  of  Appleton*s  '*  Home  Reading  Books/*  edited 
by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris.  It  is  packed  with  interesting  information,  is  scientific  in 
presentation,  and  is  finely  adapted  for  supplementary  reading  in  secondary  schools 
and  in  ''  University  Extension  **  courses.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Price, 
00  cents. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  —  Europe.  By  Frank  G.  Carpenter.  Much 
the  best  book  of  the  series  that  has  yet  appeared.  With  its  fresh  illustrations, 
latest  information  obtained  by  personal  observation,  and  judicious  selection  of 
matters  of  interest,  it  is  a  decided  help  to  the  study  of  grammar  school  geography. 
New  York :    American  Book  Co.     Price,  70  cents. 

A  History  of  English  Literature.  By  William  Vaugh  Moody  and  Robert  Morse 
Lovett.  Written  in  a  discursive,  entertaining  style,  this  book  presents  the  lives, 
characteristics,  and  writings  of  English  authors  in  a  full  and  discriminating  man- 
ner, and  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  extended  studies  in  literature.  A  carefully 
prepared  **  Reading  Guide  *'  constitutes  a  valuable  appendix.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons.    Price,  SI. 25. 

The  Springs  of  Character.  By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.  D.  A  philosophical  work 
written  in  a  simple,  readable  style  that  is  quite  fascinating.  In  some  respects  it  is 
suggestive  of  a  mental  physiology,  and  yet  it  is  much  more  than  that.  The  special 
value  of  the  book  to  teachers  consists  in  the  comparative  absence  of  abstruse 
terms,  in  the  careful  analysis  of  the  different  phases  of  character  and  their  relative 
bearing,  and  in  common-sense  suggestiveness  as  to  developing  good  character  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  pupils.  The  book  is  scientific,  logical  and  strongly  Christian. 
New  York :    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     Price,  $1.30. 

Spanish  and  English  Conversation.  First  Book  and  Second  Book.  By  Aida  Ed- 
monds Phinney.  These  books  are  designed  to  teach  the  spoken  language  by  means 
of  a  series  of  progressive  lessons  and  exercises.  There  is  no  attempt  to  teach  gram- 
mar formally  or  to  explain  Idioms ;  for  it  is  Intended  that  these  shall  be  acquired 
through  constant  and  varied  drill  with  the  forms  presented.  The  aim  is  to  learn 
to  think  as  well  as  to  talk  in  Spanish.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  60  cents 
each. 
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An  American  at  Oxford.  By  John  Corbin.  A  most  interesting  description  of 
costotns  and  manners  at  an  English  university.  While  not  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  or  informing  any  prospective  beneficiaries  under  the  will  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  theborl^  will  undoubtedly  exert  a  wholesome  influence  along  that 
line.  It  is  also  profitable  reading  for  teachers  and  students  generally.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Our  Country's  Story.  An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Eva 
March  Tappan,  Ph.  D.  Not  a  string  of  biographies,  nor  merely  a  collection  of 
entertaining  stories,  but  a  simple  historical  statement  of  causes  and  consequences 
enlivened  by  incidents  that  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  course  of  events.  The 
book  is  well  suited  to  pupils  in  the  lower  grammar  grades.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  65  cents. 

Principles  of  Class  Teaching.  By  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.  A.  One  of  the  series  of 
Macmillan's  **  Manuals  for  Teachers.**  While  intended  as  a  practical  help  to 
teachers,  it  is  a  comprehensive,  critical  discussion  of  what  and  how  to  teach,  pre- 
sented in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit  and  method,  modified  only  by  actual  experi- 
ence. Although  thoroughly  English  in  views  and  presentation,  there  are  valuable 
thoughts  and  suggestions  in  abundance  that  American  teachers  will  find  worthy  of 
careful  attention,  particularly  when  laying  out  courses  of  study  and  determining 
methods.    London  :    Macmillan  &  Co.  (Limited.)    Price,  $1.25. 

Education  and  the  Larger  Life.  By  C.  Hanford  Henderson.  A  strong  and 
thoroughly  philosophical  work.  The  author  is  an  idealist  and  optimist,  with 
clearly  defined  convictions,  unsparing  of  deserved  criticism  and  pointing  the  way 
to  systematic  improvement.  The  basal  ideas  of  the  book  are  integral  conscious- 
ness, the  quest  of  perfection  and  the  desire  of  the  heart.  From  these  is  evolved  a 
positive  process  of  education.  The  style  is  lucid,  vigorous  and  elevated.  The  rea- 
soning is  logical,  close,  uplifting.  The  book  ought  to  be  read  and  re-read  by 
parents  as  well  as  teachers.     Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.30. 

On  Guard  1  Against  Tory  and  Tarleton.  Adventures  of  Stuart  Schuyler,  Major 
of  Cavalry  during  the  Revolution.  By  John  Preston  True,  author  of  **  Scouting 
for  Washington,"  ** Morgan's  Men,**  "The  Iron  Star,**  etc.  '  Illustrated  by  Lil- 
ian Crawford  True.  12mo.  $1.20  net.  This  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume 
in  the  stirring  Stuart  Schuyler  series, — stories  of  the  American  Revolution  which 
have  already  delighted  thousands  of  readers.  The  hero  escapes  many  dangers, 
and  renders  valuable  aid  to  General  Greene  in  his  campaign  against  Lord  Com- 
wallis.     The  book  abounds  in  strong  situations  and  battle  pictures. 

The  Making  of  Citizens.  A  study  in  comparative  education.  By  R.  E.  Hughes. 
M.  A.,  B.  Sc.  This  is  not  a  book  on  "  Good  Citizenship  **  as  the  title  might  lead 
us  to  suppose.  It  is  a  scholarly  consideration  of  the  educational  systems  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  primary  and  secondary  school  systems  of  England,  Germany, 
France  and  the  United  States  are  fully  described.  There  are  additional  chapters 
on  the  education  of  girls  and  on  the  education  of  defective  children.  A  generous 
but  discriminating  use  is  made  of  statistics.  A  brief  summary  of  the  new  English 
**  Education  Bill**  is  given  in  an  appendix.  The  volume  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  literature  of  the  day.  London  :  The  Walter  Scott  Pub- 
lishing Company.     New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Price,  $1.60. 
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Analytical  Psychology.  A  practical  manual  for  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 
By  Lightner  Witmer.  This  is  an  experimental  study  of  the  .leading,  facts  of  the 
mind, — apperception,  attention,  association,  perceptions  of  space,  and  psycho- 
physiological and  psycho-physical  analyses,  and  sensation.  By  means  of  special 
charts  and  clear,  careful  explanation,  the  student  is  readily  enabled  to  perform  the 
experiments  successfully.  The  book  seems  to  be  an  unusually  important  one  for 
the  assistance  of  teachers  in  the  development  of  professional  ability.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  $1.60. 

On  the  Cross.  A  romance  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  By  Wil- 
helmine  Von  Hillern  and  Mary  J.  Safford.  This  book  is  a  thrilling  romance 
illustrating  the  stru^le  between  .a  sense  of  duty  and  the  passion  of  love.  It  is 
a  strong  novel  written  in  a  style  that  pleases  the  reader,  engaging  his  attention 
and  carrying  his  interest  to  the  end.  The  conception  of  the  story  is  original  and 
daring.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  will  be  inter- 
ested in  comparing  their  impressions  with  the  authors*  and  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  Play  will  find  the  reading  of  this  book  the  next  best  thing  to 
seeing  the  Play  itself.  The  book  is  attracting  much  attention  in  the  reading 
world  and  has  already  passed  through  several  editions.  Published  by  Drexel 
Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Price,  $1.60.     For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

The  Wooing  of  Judith.  By  Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy.  This  story  has  a  his- 
torical setting  —  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Virginia  Colony  and  some  slight  allusions 
are  made  to  the  conflict  between  Charles  and  Cromwell,  but  it  is  not  a  historical  nov- 
el. It  is  a  love  story  pure  and  simple,  and  a  good  one.  The  analysis  of  character 
and  motive  is  excellent.  True,  strong  lines  sketch  the  inner  workings  of  the 
hearts  of  Judith  and  Ann,  the  two  leading  female  characters  of  the  story,  the 
one  the  soul  of  honor  and  womanliness,  but  relentlessly  uncharitable  and  unfor- 
giving toward  her  husband^s  single  lapse  from  honor ;  the  other  bright,  beautiful, 
vivacious,  but  scheming  and  unprincipled.  The  leading  male  characters  also  are 
well  drawn  and  strongly  contrasted.  The  author  has  a  fine  conception  of  human 
motives  and  sets  forth  the  complex  workings  of  destiny  in  a  way  to  engage  and 
hold  the  reader's  attention.  The  story  ends  well,  which  we  consider  an  attractive 
feature.    New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     Price,  $1.60. 

"From  the  Old  World  to  the  New"  is  a  most  charming  story  of  "How 
America  was  Found  and  Settled.'*  In  the  words  of  the  Preface,  "  the  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  place  before  the  younger  grammar  school  children  a  simple  connected 
account  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America.'*  The  description  begins 
vrith  the  Norsemen  and  ends  with  the  Indian  troubles  in  New  England  during  the 
second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  It  is  enriched  by  almost  a  hundred  well 
executed  illustrations  and  maps ;  and  each  chapter  is  closed  by  a  brief  list  of 
things  to  be  remembered,  things  to  be  read,  and  things  to  be  done..  The  refer- 
ences for  reading  and  the  directions  for  doing,  are  both  excellent.  Of  the  first 
list  it  should  be  said  that  while  some  unimportant  dates  are  imposed  for  memo- 
rizing and  one  might  well  wish  they  had  been  left  without  more  emphasis  than 
an  interested  reading  would  give  them  ;  yet  a  great  majority  of  the  requirements 
have  to  do  with  conditions  and  movements  and  civic  forces  that  are  vital.  On 
the  whole  the  volume  is  one  that  will  be  found  wholesome  as  reading  for  children 
and  helpfully  suggestive  to  teachers.    The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York. 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  new  and  excellent  Books : — 
The  Prlncees.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Franklin  T.  Baker.  (Twentieth  Century  Text-Books.)  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Price,  26  cents.— Little  Stories  for  Little  People.  By  Annie  Willis 
McCulloogh.  (Eclectic  School  Readings.)  American  Book  Co. — ^The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,  and  other  poems.  By  Keats.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Katherine  Lee  Bates.  SiWer,  Burdett  &  Co.  (The  Silver  Series  of  Classics.)— 
Jean  Mac^  et  1*  instruction  Obiigatoire,  par  Gabriel  Compayr6.  (Les  Grande 
Educateurs.)  Paris,  Librairie  Paul  Delaplane. — Primary  Songs  for  Rote  Singing. 
To  be  used  in  connection  with  The  Educational  Music  Course.  Ginn  &  Co. — List 
of  Books  for  Township  Libraries  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Issued  by  the  State 
Superintendent.  Madison.  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  State  Printers. — A  Laboratory 
Guide  for  Beginners  in  Zoology,  By  Clarence  Moores  Weed,  D.  Sc.,  and  Ralph 
Wallace  Crossman,  A.  B.,  M.  Sc.  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co. — ^The  Comprehensive 
Method  of  Teaching  Reading.  By  Emma  K.  Gordon.  Book  I.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co. — An  Advanced  Rational  Speller.  By  Ida  M.  Daly.  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn 
&  Co.  Price,  26  cents. — The  Story  of  Primary  Instruction.  By  Samuel  B.  Alli- 
son, Ph.  D.,  and  H.  Avis  Perdue.  A.  Flanagan  Co. — Practical  School  Problems. 
Edited  by  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Ph.D.  Vol.  L,  Parti.  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Practical  School  Problems.  New  York. — Van  Dyck:  A  Collection  of  fifteen  Pic- 
tures and  a  Portrait  of  the  Painter,  with  introduction  and  interpretation.  By 
Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.— Scott*s  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited 
with  notes  descriptive  and  appreciative.  By  L.  Du  Pont  Syle,  M.  A.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. — ^The  Story  of  China.  By  R.  Van  Bergen,  M.  A.  American  Book  Co. — 
Rab  and  his  Friends,  and  other  Dog  Stories.  By  Dr.  John  Brown.  Edited  by 
Charles  W.  French.  Rand,  Mc  Nally  &Co.  (Canterbury  Classics.) — Some  Merry 
Adventures  of  Robin  Hood.  By  Howard  Pyle.  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. — Les- 
sons in  En^ish.  By  W.  H.  Skinner  and  Celia  M.  Burgert.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co. — Seventeenth  Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  July  1, 
1899,  to  June  30,  1900.  Washington.  Government  Printing  Office.— Kathlamet 
Texts.  By  Franz  Boas.  Washington.  Government  Printing  Office. — Library  of 
Congress  ;  Division  of  Bibliography.  A  list  of  Books  (with  reference  to  periodi- 
cals,) relating'to  Trusts.  By  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  Washington.  Government  Printing 
Office. — Appleton^s  Universal  Cyclopsedia.  United  States  Census  of  1900.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. — The  Cession  of  Louisiana  ;  The  Ordinance  of  1784,  and  Jeffer- 
son^s  Services  for  the  Northwest  Territory.  By  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South 
Work.     (Old  South  Leaflets.) 


PERIODICALS. 

Miss  Margaret  Sherwood's  story  in  Scribner*8  Magazine  for  November  of  the  Princess 
Pourquoi,  the  woman  who  was  cursed  with  the  sift  of  a  mind,  is  a  fanciful  and  amusingly 
satirtcal  commentarr  on  the  question  of  the  modem  *'  higher  education."  The  illustrations 
by  Sarah  S.  Still  well  have  been  m«de  the  chief  color  feature  of  the  number  and  are  beautl- 

fuUj  reproduced  in  six  paintings. In  mv  opinion,  we  cannot  begin  at  the  top  to  build  a 

race  any  more  than  we  can  begin  at  the  roof  to  build  a  house.  If  we  try  to  do  this  in  tlte  end 
we  shall  reap  the  results  of  our  folly— Booker  Washington  in  fveryoody**.— — The  busiest 
people  read  77^e  Youth' »  Companion  because  it  is  condensed,  accurate  and  helpful.    Its 

weekly  summary  of  important  news  is  complete    and   trustworthy. Tlu  DMneaior  ia 

thirty  years  old.    Its  Chrisiroas  number  Is  a  beautiful  one  and  an  anniversary  number. 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Dtaigner  is  unusually  attractive.  '*  When  Christmas  Comes  " 
is  the  name  of  a  contribution  in  which  numerous  dainty  and  pretty  suggestions  for  gifts 

are  pictured. McClure*»  Magazine  for  December  contains  a  fine  article  on  **IHlrer,"  richly 

illuBtrated.~The  holiday  number  of  The  Book-Lover  has  a  fine  article  on  the  "Literary 
Treasures  of  Our  National  Library.'* 
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AS  VIVID  AND  LIPBLIKC  AS   "QUO  VADIS" 

The  Pharaoh  and  the  Priest. 

An  Historical  Picture  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Trans- 
Hated  from  the  Polish  of  Alexander  Glovatski  by 
Jeremiah  CuBTiN.     IHnstrated.     12mo,  $1.50. 

**A  book  to  be  recommended  without  reserve." — ^^eto 
York  Mail  and  Express. 

**A  noyel  which  makes  a  Tanquished  civilization  live  again." — New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser* 
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The  Struggle  for  a  Continent. 

Edited  from  the  writings  of  Francis  Parkman  by  Prof.  Pelham 
Edgar.    HIus.  maps,  etc.  12mo,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.67. 

With  the  aid  of  connecting  notes  Prof.  Edgar  presents  in  Parkman* s  own  words  a  vol- 
ume which  gives  a  continuous  account  of  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  American 
continent,  beginning  with  the  colonization  of  Florida  by  the  Huguenots  in  1662,  and  cul- 
minating in  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1769. 

"When  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  boy  of  Imagination  it  ought  to  start  him  on  a 
coarse  of  reading  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.'*— i^eio  York 
Svening  Sun. 


American  Literature. 

In  its  Colonial  and  National  Periods.    By  Prof.  Lorenzo  Sears, 
of  Brown  University.     8vo,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.66. 

Professor  Sears  has  made  a  careful  study  and  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  best 
American  literature.  He  has  written  his  work  in  a  spirit  of  generous  appreciation  of 
American  authors.  He  says,  **  Our  literature  is  the  product  of  our  race  and  soil,  and  is 
something  of  which  in  any  age  we  need  not  be  ashamed.** 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says  of  it:—^^A  peculiarly  interesting  volume 
for  the  student  of  our  own  literature.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  forma- 
tive period  of  our  literature,  and  it  is  almost  essential  that  the  valuable  substratum  of 
appreciation  be  laid  before  any  adequate  insight  into  our  later  literature  may  be  acquired. 
Prof.  Sears  is  to  be  praised  for  the  aid  given  to  the  student  in  this  his  latest  work.*' 

Some  New  Editions. 

LITTLE  WOMEN.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  With  16  full-page  illustrations  by 
Alios  Barbss  Stephens.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  (Oxford  Edition.)  Five  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Photo- 
gravure frontispieces,  cloth,  $7.50.    Half  Morocco,  gilt  top,  $17.50. 
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THE  ADVANTAQES   WHICH  ACCRUE  FROM  A  CLAS- 
SICAL EDUCATION. 

CAROLINE    R.    GASTON,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

A  GREAT  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  that  of  the 
Rennaissance.  European  civilization,  which  had  been 
groping  its  way  blindly  through  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the 
middle  ages,  suddenly  emerged  into  the  glorious  light  of  a  perfect 
day.  Once  more  students  exultingly  poured  over  the  pages  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  (0  "  Every  breeze  was  dusty  with  the  pol- 
len of  Greece,  Rome  and  Italy."  The  intellectual  world  was 
aroused.  This  grand  awakening  lias  given  us  the  profound*  schol- 
ars of  Germany,  the  brilliant  minds  of  England,  and,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  deepest  wisdom  and  the  finest  poetry  of  our  whole 
modem  life.  England's  runaway  daughter,  Columbia,  carried  the 
Greek  spirit  and  the  Roman  civilization.  Our  forefathers '  respect 
for  learning  and  for  the  crystallized  tlioughts  of  the  past,  is  woven 
into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our  great  national  life. 

Yet  there  is  a  tendency  to  pay  no .  deference  to  the  verdict  of 
the  centuries.  The  rapid  movement  of  modern  society ;  the  greed 
for  the  almighty  dollar,  the  ambition  to  achieve  power  in  the 
political  world;  even  at  the  sacrifice ^of  truth  and  honor,  have 
given  rise  to  the  question  whether  or  not  our  college  life,  too, 
might  not  be  rushed  through  with  less  cost,  less  hardship,  less  of 
the  old  grind  upon  the  oratio  obliqua  aad  second  aorist  paradigms. 

(1.)    Loweirs  esBay  on  '*  Spenser"  Id  "  Among  my  Books." 
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We  question  the  wisdom  of  Milton,  who  spent  seven  years  at  the 
university  studying  the  classics  and  then  retired  to  his  home  "  to 
dedicate  himself  to  closeness  and  the  betterment  of  his  mind." 
The  twentieth  century  could  have  no  patience  with  Virgil,  who 
wrote  but  five  hexameters  a  day. 

Like  Phaeton,  the  modem  inexperienced  youth  would  leap  into 
his  father's  chariot,  seize  the  reins  of  power  and  responsibility, 
and  expect  to  ride  safely  amid  all  the  perils  of  life.  Yet  the 
world  looks  on  and  apparently  'approves  of  the  mad  folly.  It 
argues  that  this  is  a  practical  age,  that  the  years  of  prej)aration 
are  too  arduous,  and  that  the  old  sire  can  give  his  son  the  benefit 
of  his  rich  experience,  tell  him  simply  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the 
way,  and  then  hurry  him  out  into  the  untried  realities  of  life.  O 
Wisdom  I     What  follies  are  committed  in  thy  name  ! 

When  the  classical  scholar  who  has  received  his  very  life-blood 
from  delving  amid  ancient  lore  is  asked  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  a  classical  education,  he  is  puzzled  like  the  theologian 
when  asked  the  value  of  Christianity.  However,  I  have  asked 
professional  and  business  men  who  laid  aside  their  Greek  and 
Latin  books  with  their  caps  and  gowns  on  Commencement  day, 
what  accrued  benefit  they  received  from  their  long  study  of  the 
classics.  The  general'trend  of  opinion  is  that  it  gave  them  grip, 
taught  them  to  think  logically,  gave  them  culture  and  a  higher 
ideal  of  manhood.  In  short,  it  gave  them  entrance  into  a  com- 
plete life. 

UTILITY    IN    EDrCATION. 

Cui  bono  ?  deserves  consideration.  Since  so  many,  after  leav- 
ing college,  forget  the  gerimdive  construction,  and  the  force  of  the 
optative,  the  question  is  seriously  asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  in  this  practical  age  to  give  more  time  to  utilitarian  studies, 
especially  to  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences.  Was  the  loaf  not 
leavened  because  the  yeast  cake  seemed  to  disappear  in  the  oven's 
heat? 

Beyond  the  fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic,  no  one  (save 
the  few  whose  special  profession  or  industry  calls  for  a  higher 
knowledge)  can  claim  that*  there  is  anything  absolutely  practical 
in  Mathematics.     On  the  same  plane  Physics  and  Chemistry  have 
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no  practical  value  in  daily  life.  If  the  modem  business  man 
remembers  anything  of  his  scientific  studies,  can  he  utilize  his 
knowledge  today  in  the  cries  of  the  stock  exchange  ?  Can  he 
manage  one  of  our  large  dry  goods  stores,  and  cater  more  readily 
to  the  needs  of  the  masses  because  of  his  study  of  Physics  ?  Do 
the  facts  of  Chemistry  enable  the  head  of  our  great  business  cor- 
porations to  solve  the  knotty  problem  of  labor  and  capital  ?  No. 
If  the  cry  of  the  American  youth  is  for  only  practical  studies, 
then  an  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is  impossible. 
Even  History  and  Literature  must  be  abandoned,  and  only  the 
three  R's  retained.  But  if  he  would  lift  himself  above  the  trade 
and  profession,  beyond  the  sordid  lust  for  gold  intx)  the  realm  of 
reason  and  imagination,  and  consider  the  weight  of  his  soul  and 
the  power  of  the  intellect, —  then  the  value  of  the  classics  takes 
the  deepest  and  highest  significance.  Here,  far  above  the  coarse 
and  the  commonplace  is  a  portal  which  can  be  opened  only  with 
the  password  of  Genius,  which  Carlyle  says  "is  an  immense 
capacity  for  taking  trouble." 

CHIEF    END    OF     EDUCATION     IS     NOT     TO     IMPART    KNOWLEDGE, 

BUT   TO   DEVELOP   MIND. 

The  ability  to  think,  to  reason,  to  reflect  is  a  great  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  man.  Mental  power  is  as  far  above  knowl- 
edge as  are  the  stars  above  their  mirrored  reflection  m  the  lake 
beneath.  "Knowledge,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "is  only 
valuable  as  it  exercises,  develops  and  invigorates  the  mind." 
Thought  is  not  an  indefinite  abstraction.  It  is  vital  and  a  most 
irresistible  force.  Its  influence  over  mind  is  greater  than  the 
influence  of  the  spheres.  Everything  that  Science  has  discovered 
or  Mathematics  estimated,  is  the  result  of  thought,  and  just  in 
proportion  to  our  mental  development  are  we  hindering  or  helping 
the  world.  Says  Whipple,  (^)  "No  education  deserves  the  name, 
unless  it  develops  thought,  unless  it  pierces  down  to  the  mysteri- 
ous spiritual  principle  of  mind  and  starts  that  into  activity  and 
growth."  Omit  this  nobler  side  of  man's  training  and  you  omit 
all  that  makes  character.  The  perfect  mania  of  the  age  is  for 
knowledge.     Yet,  I  contend  that  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  mind 


(I.)    Literature  and  Life  "  p.  156. 
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slaughter  to  pour  truths  dogmatically  into  youthful  brains  as 
though  they  were,  in  Carlyle's  phrase,  "passive  buckets  to  l)e 
pumped  into,"  Let  the  mind  be  stored  with  precious  truths  \  let 
the  setting  be  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  let  us  see 
to  it  that  the  jewel  itself  be  the  principal  thing.  Browning  tells 
us:  — 

* 'To  know 
Rather  coosists  iu  the  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape. 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." 

And  agaih  in  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  soul,  he  says, 
"  Little  else  is  worth  study."  The  ability  to^ apply  truth  comes 
only  by  years  of  rigid,  consecutive  thought,  thinking  that  racks 
the  brain,  and  is  the  result  of  a  most  rigid  analysis  and  logical 
induction.  The  crying  need  of  our  great  national  life  is  not  for 
greater  wealth  and  resources,  but  for  trained  citizens  who  will 
look  at  truth  in  all  its  phases ;  trace  it  through  all  its  relations 
and  spuming  the  life  of  a  parasite,  search  for  it  at  any  cost  and  at 
any  sacrifice.  There  is  tm  indefinable  something  about  the  very 
atmosphere  of  such  persons  that  immediately  compels  respect. 
Even  the  poor  "  man  with  the  hoe  "  realizes  the  superiority.  This 
same  appreciation  is  seen  in  the  dull  peasant  who  almost  unconsci- 
ously uncovers  his  head  as  he  stands  before  the  master  thoughts 
of  Raphael  and  Angelo. 

You  remember  Ben  Hur  asked  the  privilege  of  rowing  on  one 
side  of  his  galley  and  then  on  the  other,  tliat  he  might  not  lose 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  physical  development.  If  that  was 
so  important  which  soon  must  perish,  how  much  more  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  human  soul !  Life  is  not  a  battle,  it  is  a  great 
campaign  where  we  anust  cope  with  mighty  adversaries,  and  where 
only  the  veiy  l)est  equipment,  the  most  perfect  development  is 
any  guarantee  of  success.  If  we  refuse  "to  endure  liardness  as  a 
good  soldier,"  how  can  we  hope  for  victory?     Says  Shakespeare: 

"  He  is  not  worthy  the  honeycomb 
That  shuns  the  hive  because  the  bees  have  stings." 
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Let  US  not  then  remove  the  difficulties  from  those  who  will 
soon  be  entiiisted  with  citizenship,  and  from  those  who  are  to  be 
the  mothers  of  men.  Let  us  not  send  them  into  the  world  with 
heads  replete  with  knowledge,  but  without  wisdom,  full  of  facts, 
but  with  untutored  minds.  Let  us  rather  teach  them  that  in 
overcoming  intellectual  duties,  in  the  mastering  of  truth,  they  are 
preparing  for  a  complete  life  and  for  their  highest  usefulness  in 
the  world.  , 

Granted  then,  that  the  chief  end  of  all  education  is  not  to  im- 
part knowledge,  but  to  develop  mind,  and  the  facility  for  mental 
action,  and  that  the  subjective  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
objective,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  studies  best  commend 
themselves. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen,  (^)  of  Columbia  College,  who  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  modem  language  study,  acknowledges  the  following : 
"If  I  were  asked  whether  the  mental  discipline  to  be  derived 
from  the  acquisition  of  French  or  German  equalled  or  could  be 
made  to  equal  that  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  Latin  tuid 
Greek,  I  should  unhesitatingly  answer :  No !  The  latter  present 
by  far  the  greater  difficulties  and  the  overcoming  of  those  difficul- 
ties requires  a  correspondingly  greater  mental  effort  which  is  in 
itself  educative.  The  puzzling  out  of  a  page  in  Thucydides  or 
Tacitus  calls  for  greater  mental  power  than  the  similar  decipher- 
ing of  any  modem  author." 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  actual  teaching  experience  can  testify 
to  this  superior  intellectual  power.  To  watch  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  mind,  see  it  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  imknown, 
removing  one  difficulty  after  another  until  the  eyes  fairly  gleam 
with  the  joy  of  a  victor  —  this  is  the  great  privilege  of  a  teacher 
of  the  classics.  There  is  no  branch  in  our  regular  high  school 
curriculum  that  I  would  willingly  eliminate.  Yet  in  our  Greek 
ai\d  Roman  writers  alone,  we  have  not  only  History,  Philosophy 
and  the  finest  Literature,  but  studies  requiring  personal  effort  and 
the  vital  exercise  of  every  faculty  will  develop  men  of  virility  and 
originality,  and  will  teach  patience,  discrimination,  habitual  clear- 
ness and  precision,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  which  Locke 
makes  the  most  important  work  of  education. 

(1.)    In  hl8  oaper  before  the  AtBodation  of  Colleges,  beld  at  Columbia  CoUere.  N.  Y.. 
December  1, 1898  — "  Proceedinge »»  p.  38.  •  »    .      • 
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DISCIPLINE   OF   TRANSLATION   FROM   THE   CLASSICS. 

The  creative  power  and  the  disciplinary  value  that  there  is  in  a 
translation  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. Not  only  through  the  subjective  is  there  a  genuine  study 
of  mental  philosophy,  but  questiqns  arise  as  to  mythology,  geog- 
raphy, history,  biography  and  rhetoric.  In  a  classic  page  what 
various  resources  are  called  into  acquisition!  The  dictionary 
gives  the  student  the  different  meanings  of  the  word,  the  gram- 
mar, all  the  rules,  yet  without  philosophical  analysis,  his  transla- 
tion is  absolutely  absurd.  He  must  critically  observe  the  kind  of 
ablative,  tlie  reason  for  the  subjunctive,  the  local  coloring  of  the 
words  with  their  relative  importance,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
clauses,  perhaps  purely  for  artistic  effect.  The  clauses  may  be 
enfolded  within  clauses,  qualifying  words  far  from  those  qualified, 
yet  all  the  parts  beautifully  adjusted.  The  student  can  only  look 
within  his  own  consciousness,  and  connect  effects  with  causes. 
Here  he  learns  to  discriminate,  to  reason  out  his  premises,  and 
from  them  to  draw  logical  conclusions.  To  comprehend  and 
interpret  such  passages  is  the  hardest  and  best  kind  of  mental 
labor  I  know,  and  exercises  reason  which  Shakespeare  tells  us 
makes  men  like  the  angels  and  God. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  famous  men  in  the  early  histor}^  of  our 
country  were  disciplined  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  most  distinguished  New  England  scholars,  Everett, 
Quincy,  Webster  and  Choate,  pourmg  over  the  classics  were  mak- 
ing the  very  best  preparation  possible  for  their  future  eminence, 
and  for  that  broad  statesmenship  which  afterwards  was  used  so 
eloquently  in  the  support  of  their  country.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
translating  Ciesar,  was  developing  a  mind  that  could  draft  that 
marvelous  document.  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  Among 
those  immortal  signers,  there  were  but  ten  (i)  that  had  not  received 
a  classical  education.  Alexander  Hamilton's  (2)  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  his  conservative  national  policy  were 
founded  on  the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Though  all 
may  jiot  agree  with  Guizot  (^)  that  "there  is  not  in  the  Constitu- 

(1.)    See  Sanderson's  "  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(3.)    See  bis  Life  by  his  son  John  C.  Hamilton. 

(3.)    See  LlppincotVs  Biog.  Dictionary,  ander  Alexander  Hamilton. 
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tion  of  the  United  States  an  element  of  order,  strength  or  dura- 
bility which  he  did  not  powerfully  contribute  to  introduce  into  it," 
yet  none  can  deny  that  our  constitution  is  due  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure, at  least,  to  tlie  meditation,  reflection  and  trained  mind  of 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Lowell  says  in  his  Harvard  Anniversary  address,(i)  "  Let  Hu- 
manities be  maintained  undiminished  in  their  ancient  right.  Leave 
in  their  traditional  preeminence  those  arts  that  were  rightly  called 
liberal ;  those  studies  that  kindle  the  imagination,  and  through  it 
irradiate  the  reason ;  those  studies  that  manumitted  the  modern 

mind Give  us  science,  too,  but  give  first  of  all,  and  last 

of  all,  the  science  that  ennobles  life  and  makes  it  generous.  .  .  . 
Greek  literature  is  also  the  most  fruitful  comment  on  our  o^vn. 
Coleridge  has  told  us  with  what  profit  he  was  made  to  study 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek  dramatists. 
It'is  no  sentimental  argument  for  this  study  that  the  most  justly 
balanced,  the  most  serene,  and  the  most  fecundating  minds,  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  have  been  steeped  in  and  saturated  with 
Greek  literature.  We  know  not  whither  other  studies  will  lead 
us,  especially  if  dissociated  from  this ;  we  do  know  to  what  sum- 
mits far  above  our  lower  regions  of  turmoil,  this  has  led,  and  what 
the  many-sided  outlook  thence."  ' 

THE   STUDY   OF   CLASSICS    IS   A   TKAININC;    IN    ENGLISH. 

The  meaning  of  a  difficult  sentence  in  a  classic  page  is  often 
quickly  discerned ;  the  spirit  of  the  a;Uthor  is  readily  grasped ;  yet, 
to  render  accurately  into  the  English  idiom  all  the  results  of 
observation  and  reasoning  is  an  art  which  is  invaluable  and  forms 
the  basis  of  broad  culture.  Here,  under  the  guidance  of  a  good 
teacher  (and  I  write  from  no  other  standpoint),  the  student  leanis 
to  speak  his  native  tongue  with  propriety,  with  ease  and  expres- 
sion, and-.soon  realizes  that  there  is  a  rhythm  and  melody  in  a 
well  constructed  English  sentence. 

The  famous  report  (2)  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  (July  9,  1892),  says:  "There  is  probably 
no  better  exercise  in  English  expression  than  the  rendering  of  the 


(1.)    Address  at  Cambridge,  November  8, 1886 

(2.)    Report  of  the  conference  given  to  the  Com.  of  Secondary  Sch.  Dec.  28,  '9i. 
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thought  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  author  mto  English  idiom.  The 
very  difference  of  the  two  idioms  increases  the  value  of  the  exer- 
cise." 

Says  Professor  Bennett,  (*)  of  Cornell,  "It  is  because  transla^ 
tion  from  Latin  to  English  seems  to  me  such  a  stimulating,  vital- 
izing exercise  and  so  helpful  to  the  student  who  would  obtain 
mastery  of  his  own  language  —  it  is  because  of  this  that  I  find 
full  justification  for  the  study  of  Latin."  Later  he  states  his 
belief  that  a  careful  translation  from  Latin  is  superior  English 
training  to  that  usually  given  in  our  schools  by  English  composi- 
tion. Says  Lowell,  (^)  "It  is  wise  to  translate  consciously  and  in 
words  as  we  read.  There  is  no  such  help  to  a  fuller  mastery  of 
our  vernacular."  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  while  president 
of  Rutger's  College,  New  Jersey,  said  in  reference  to  the  classics, 
"  They  discipline  the  mind  and  strengthen  its  powers,  while  they 
purify  the  taste.  And,  moreover,  we  must  rely  upon  them  for  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  language.  .  ."  .  They  should  be  studied 
if  never  opened  again  in  after  life." 

The  classical  scholar  finds  in  his  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  an  exhaustless  wealth  of  poetry  and  beauty  wrapped 
up  in  English  words.  Two-thirds  of  the  words  in  use  are  of 
classical  origin,  especially  Latin.  Etymology,  properly  learned,  is 
a  science;  but  eliminate  from  it  the  classics,  and  the  study 
becomes  a  mere  parrot  performance.  None  but  those  who  have 
delved  among  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  ancients,  can  give 
all  the  richness  and  fullness  of  meaning  that  lie  hidden  in  our 
familiar  English  words.  Well  ha«  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  our  lan- 
guage is  the  "  pedigree  of  nations."  From  the  very  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  world  down  to  the  present,  one  finds  as  nations 
advanced  or  recededj  so  the  languages  kept  pace  with  their  rise  or 
fall.  In  our  English  words  there  is  the  impress  of  the  world's 
great  revolutions  and  the  footprints  of  human  actions.  Here,  too, 
are  indelibly  stamped  the  noble  or  degenerate  thoughts  of  a  peo- 
ple. Sometimes  one  can  iiscertain  the  very  earliest  form  of  words^ 
learn  their  chronology,  their  history  and  geography,  and  then  again, 
the  whole  realm  of  philology  must  be  searched  before  the  priceless 

(1.)    In  his  book  **  Tbe  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  School." 
(3.)    Before  the  Modem  Lang.  AsBOOlation  In  1889.    pp.  14  A  31. 
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legacy  of  truth  is  revealed.  Yet,  with  a  constantly  growing 
vocabulary  what  accrued  advantage  is  here !  What  joy  for  the 
scholar!  Every  English  page  holds  wonderful,  beautiful  truths, 
bearmg  the  imprint  of  the  centuries,  like  the  solid  rocks,  which 
hold  in  their  permanent  grip  the  fossiliferous  form  of  a  bird  or 
flower. 

THE    l>OSITION    OF     THE   CLASSICS    IN    LITERATURE. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  said,  "  It  is  the  Greek  writers  of  the  great 
period  who  best  show  the  modem  mind  the  path  it  needs  to  take." 
Said  Shelley,  "  We  are  all  (Jreeks,  our  laws,  our  literature,  our 
religion." 

Greece  especially  has  given  us  intellectual  freedom ;  Rome,  law 
and  government.  As  a  conqueror,  Rome  sat  a  pupil  at  the  feet 
of  her  conquered  and  quickly  assimilated  the  Hellenic  spirit  which 
she  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Then  from  the  Seven  Hills 
there  radiated  through  all  Western  Europe,  the  Greek  thought 
and  life. 

As  one  would  not  attempt  to  give  the  cause  of  our  Civil  War 
by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  nor  that  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution by  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  so,  to  explain  the  civilization  of 
the  last  centuries,  the  stupendous  achievements,  the  advancement 
in  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  crowning  and  culminating  all, 
the  poetic  fire  —  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  study  the  great  rec- 
ords of  human  motives,  human  thoughts,  and  human  achievements. 
As  the  New  Testament  is  the  glorious  fulfillment  of  the  Old, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Righteous- 
ness, so  the  brilliancy  of  tlip  modem  world,  marvelous  in  its 
results  of  the  pen,  brush  and  chisel,  is  one  grand  monument  to  the 
power  of  Athens  and  the  strengfth  of  the  Alban  Hills.  Says  Prof. 
H.  Nettleship,  (^)  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  "  It  is  obvious  that 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  classics  must  in  course  of  time  be  ab- 
sorbed into  modem  literature  and  become  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  cultivated  opinion." 

All  our  great  English  writers  have  "  drunk  deep "  in  this 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  literature.  Our  prose  writers  with 
sentences   polished,    rounded   and  glowing,  and  our  poets,  from 

(1.)    Id  hit  address  *'  Classical  Bdocatlon  "  given  at  Oxford  UdIt.  Not.  1889. 
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Spenser  to  Tennyson,  are  fairly  teemmg  with  classic  thoughts. 
Milton,  especially,  revels  in  classic  lore,  and  delights  to  use 
words  in  their  original  meaning.  Says  Richard  G.  Moulton, 
M.  A.,  (1)  "I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classical  literature  to  be  a  first  requisite  of  a  liberal 
education.  ...  As  a  practical  teacher  of  literature,  I  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  give  an  intelligent  grasp  of  form  in  Shake- 
speare to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  classical  drama,  for  the  first 
is  a  multiple  of  which  the  latter  is  the  unit.  Milton  and  Spenser 
construct  their  poems  out  of  details  which  were  made  into  literary 
material  by  the  literatures  of  the  past.  The  ancient  classics  con- 
stitute a  common  stock  from  which  the  writers  of  all  modem 
countries  draw,  and  their  familiar  ideas  are  the  currency  in  which 
modem  literary  intercourse  is  transacted."  Petrarch  writing  to 
Boccaccio,  tells  of  his  devotion  to  the  Latin  authors  in  the  words, 
"  They  cling  to  the  very  maiTow  of  my  bones  ....  and  are 
rooted  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  my  soul."  Dante  acknowledges 
his  debt  to  Virgil  in  the  words,  "  Tu  se'  lo  mio  maestro  e'l  mio 
autore."  Schiller  was  intoxicated  with  the  beauty  of  the  rolling 
(ireek,  and  Goethe  gave  as  the  source  of  his  art,  "  Die  Griechen, 
die  Griechen,  und  immer  die  Griechen." 

Alexander  Bain,  (a)  the  great  opponent  to  the  classics,  while 
practically  passing  over  the  great  mental  development  attained, 
says  that  the  "  cost  is  too  great,"  and  also  that  "  the  classical  stu- 
dent is  unduly  impressed  with  the  views  promulgated  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  from  the  very  lengtli  of  time  that  he 
is  occupied  with  them.''  Tlie  word  "  cost "  with  all  its  sordid  im- 
plications does  not  enter  the  soul  -of  the  one  seeking  the  highest 
and  best  development.  "  Unduly  unpressed  ?  "  with  the  world's 
finest  literature,  with  tlie  majestic  lines  of  Homer  and  the  elegance 
of  Horace  !  Has  he  ever  enjoyed  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  realized 
what  that  play  alone  signifies  to  the  intellectual  history  of  man  ? 
Does  he  forget  that  the  most  enthusiastic  lover  of  Shakespeare^s 
plays  never  claims  anything  higher  than  a  place  beside  the  Aga- 
memnon? Surely  his  soul  has  never  been  thrilled  through  and 
through  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  nor  his  heart  deeply 

( I.)    In  hl8  preface  to  hU  "  Ancient  Classical  Drama.'* 
(2.)    In  his  *'  Education  as  a  Science  "  p.  396. 
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touched  by  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  The  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  teeming  with  life,  full  of  the  deeds  of  men  who  lived 
in  an  epoch-making  period  of  the  world's  history,  whose  patriot- 
ism, virtues  and  aspirations  have  never  been  surpassed.  Xeno- 
phon  and  Cicero  are  as  modern  as  Tennyson,  and  far  richer  in  the 
fruits  of  profound  thought. 

The  scientific  •  study  of  literature  consists  in  the  study  of  at 
least  one  supreme,  perfect  language,  but  not  in  the  study  of  many 
modem  languages.  The  study  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  grammar 
means  more ,  than  mental  gymnastics.  The  inflections  and  the 
syntax  illustrate  the  workings  of  the  mind,  and  show  the  relations 
of  words  and  thoughts.  In  any  modem  language  with  its  simpler 
forms  and  looser  constructions,  these  relations  are  concealed,  but 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  there  is  a  very  clear  perception  of  them ; 
therefore,  the  classical  study  is  especially  helpful  to  the  English 
speaking  world,  because  in  this  tongue  it  is  very  hard  to  realize 
that  thought  and  its  expression  are  not  identical. 

Just  as  the  ear  and  the  eye  must  be  trained  to  enjoy  the  finest 
music  and  the  master  works  of  art,  so  the  mind,  coming  again  and 
-again  under  the  influence  of  vital  literature  rises  to  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  its  beauty.  The  inertia  which  must  be  overcome, 
the  intense  effort  required  to  find  the  meaning  of  some  supreme 
thought  in  a  classic  page,  gives  an  easy  entrance  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  any  beautiful  sentence  written  in  any  language.  Says  Pro- 
fessor Ladd,  (^)  Yale  University,  "I  do  not  believe  in  the  sup- 
posed substitution  of  any  of  the  modem  languages  for  the  ancient 

•classics I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  I  had  forgotten 

all  I  ever  knew  of  the  Greek  lanofuaofc  and  of  the  Greek  litera- 
.ture,  its  study  would  still  be  worth  double  the  time  it  cost  in 
Tnaking  me  able  to  sit  down  with  a  good  book  in  whatever  lan- 
;guage  written,  and  let  its  author  tell  me  just  what  was  in  his 
mind  and  on  his  heart.  I  insist  upon  it  that  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  retiring  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  from  the 
-curriculum  of  a  liberal  education  will  be  something  quite  incalcu- 
lable in  the  way  of  wresting  from  those  who  call  themselves  cult- 
ured the  key  to  every  form  of  good  literature."     In  the  words  of 


(1-)    Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd«  Yale  Univ.  Conn.  Essay  on  "Tho  Essentials  of  a 
•modam  liberal  edncailon,"  Educational  Review.    Oct.  *9A. 
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Macaiilay,  (i)  "  If  we  consider  merely  the  subtlety  of  disquisition, 
the  force  of  imagination,  the  perfect  energy  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, which  characterize  the  great  works  of  Athenian  genius, 
we  must  pronounce  them  intrinsically  most  valuable :  but  what 
shall  we  say  when  we  reflect,  that  from  hence  have  sprung,  directly 
or  indirectly,  all  the  noblest  creations  of  the  human  intellect ;  that 
from  hence  were  the  vast  accomplishments  and  the  brilliant  fancy 
of  Cicero,  the  withering  tire  of  Juvenal ;  the  plastic  imagination 
of  Dante,  the  humor  of  Cervantes ;  the  comprehension  of  Bacon ; 
the  wit  of  Butler;  the  supreme  and  universal  excellence  of 
Shakespeare  ?  All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius  over  preju- 
dice and  power  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  have  been  the 
triumphs  of  Athens." 

THE   TRANSLATION    OF   THE   CLASSICS. 

Is  there  any  short  cut  to  classic  literature?  Our  opponents 
argue  that  there  is  through  the  many  ti*anslations  that  fill  our 
libraries.  After  one  has  seen  the  masterpiece  in  the  Dresden  gal- 
lery, he  realizes  that  all  the  copies  of  the  Madonna  in  America  do  . 
not  show  the  soul  of  Raphael.  So  our  translations  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  rhythm  and  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  hexameter. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  Homeric  line,  where  the  music  was 
originally  to  be  heard  rather  than  read.  Is  anyone  really  so 
insensible  to  the  master  language  and  thought  of  Hellas  as  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  transmitted  even  by  a  genius,  into  a  ruder 
tongue  ?  Every  scholar  can  tell  how  much  of  the  flavor  is  lost. 
All  the  hidden  beauties,  the  fine  shades  of  meaning,  the  sentiment 
—  the  very  soul  of  the  author  is  gone.  Literature  consists  not 
only  of  thought,  but  of  its  expression  in  a  masterly  style. 

It  is  the  greatness  of  the  classic  writers  that  their  very  soul  is 
laid  open  for  inspection.  The  artistic  arrangement  of  every 
mood,  tense  and  form,  gives  color  to  the  whole  passage.  The 
classical  scholar  sees  in  the  indicative  mood  the  external  life  of 
man,  the  world  of  fact  and  reality,  but  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
the  internal  life,  the  world  of  the  heart  and  soul  with  all  its  fears^ 
aspirations  and  longings.  There  can  be  no  exact  equivalent  for 
these  in  other  languages,  and  hence  are  absolutely  untranslatable. 

(1.)    mseeBay  "On  Mltford*B  History  of  Greece.   Oct.  *W^p.  2S5. 
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The  "  winged  words  "  are  rooted  in  the  verj'  soil  of  the  eountrj', 
and  around  them  cling  a  nation's  history,  with  all  its  poetry,  its 
eloquence,  its  very  life.  Though  fine  attempts  have  been  made, 
yet  the  greatest  of  all  poets  still  remains  upon  his  lofty  throne. 
Homer  is  untranslatable,  and  if  we  would  recline  at  the  banquet 
of  the  gods  we  must  be  clothed  witli  at  least  some  semblance  of 
immortality.  Can  it  be  possible,  then,  that  any  educator  will 
claim  that  translations  absolve  us,  and  we  have  only  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  other's  toil  ?     Somehow,  one  feels  the  justice  of  the  pun- 

» 

ishment  of  King  Midas  who  was  compelled  to  wear  the  ears  of  an 
ass,  because  he  preferred  the  rustic  melody  of  Pan  to  the  lyre  of 
Apollo. 

In  nature,  parasitism  is  a  crime.  When  animals  and  plants, 
evading  their  own  responsibilities,  draw  nutriment  from  the  life  of 
others,  their  own  inactive  organs  degenerate  and  sometimes  wholly 
disappear.  Yet,  here,  immortal  souls,  possessing  germs  of  infinite 
possibilities,  by  the  very  refinement  of  cruelty,  are  sapped  of  their 
very  life-blood  when  they  are  taught  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
eflForts  of  others.  How  many  have  written  in  their  faces  the  fact 
that  they  have  never  really  had  an  original  idea,  are  slaves  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  sad  victims  of  all  the  illogical  reasonings  of 
their  neighbors  I  May  it  be  the  crowning  glory  of  the  new  century 
that  every  child  shall  not  only  have  the  right  to  be  well  bom,  but 
to  be  of  parents  whose  souls  are  not  dwarfed  and  stunted,  so  as  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  transmitting  truth ! 

(To  he  concluded  in  next  number,) 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 

8U PERI NTBir DENT   RICHARD   G.    BOONE,     CINCINNATI,    O. 

YERY  early  in  the  child's  life  he  is  led  to  feel  the  effects  of 
forces  in  society  that  are  not  of  individuals.  He  is  con- 
strained to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  things  in  the  home,  not  alone 
because  the  persons  concerned  are  persons,  but  because  they  are 
his  kin.  The  fact  that  they  are  his  brothers  and  sisters  and 
parents  modifies  his  mterest  in  them  and  their  interest  in  him  ; 
determines  a  whole  class  of  duties  that  would  not  exist  but  for 
this  home  relation,  luid  intensifies  others,  which  outside  the  family 
have  but  a  feeble  or  conventional  significance. 

Outside  the  family,  while  yet  a  child  he  is  made  to  feel  in  vari- 
ous ways  the  existence  of  that  vague  something  which  we  call 
society,  and  conforms  himself  to  its  dictates.  Indeed,  he  is  early 
made  to  feel  this  society's  displeasure  if  he  does  not.  His  mother 
may  dress  him  in  a  most  attractive  way  as  he  thinks  and  tells  her. 
He  is  thoroughly  satisfied  until  his  companions  laugh  at  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  odd  cut  of  his  garments  or  their  coarse  ma- 
terial. Shall  he  not  be  satisfied  to  set  up  his  satisfaction  against 
their  criticism  ?  He  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  tlieir  criticism  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  Behind  that  he  discerns  a  concensus  of 
opinion  of  which  his  companions  were  only  the  spokesmen.  This 
opinion  may  be  that  of  wealth  that  can  afford  more  expensive 
goods  and  better  patterns,  or  it  may  mean  a  more  refined  sense  of 
the  artistic  and  pleasing,  or  it  may  mean  simply,  as  it  often  does, 
that  something  else  has  been  decreed  as  the  fashion  to  be  followed. 
In  either  case  he  soon  feels  that  much  of  his  own  pleasure  is 
removed  by  the  judgment  passed  upon  him ;  and  unable  as  his 
parents  may  be  to  do  better  for  him,  conformity  guarantees  a  de- 
gree of  consideration,  and  occasions  for  recognition  and  promotion 
and  coveted  success,  that  constantly  elude  him  as  he  stands  apart. 

In  other  ways  also  tlie  same  child  before  he  has  reached  his 
teens  becomes  aware  of  that  most  potent  of  influences, —  the 
State.  He  will  not,  for  many  years,  make  any  attempt  to  define 
it ;  though  he  knows  it.     It  creeps  into  his  home  and  regulates 
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several  interests.  His  father  occasionally  votes,  whatever  that 
may  mean,  for  public  officers,  whatever  may  be  their  function ; 
and  these  public  officers  regulate  their  water  supply  and  their 
home  and  street  lights,  and  ask  questions  about  their  father's 
property  and  the  members  of  his  family,  and  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  home  if  it  be  endangered  by  fire  or  robbers,  and  assume  the 
right  to  send  to  school,  children  of  certain  ages,  and  such  like. 
Beyond  the  home  he  finds  individuals  taken  in  bond  and  punished 
by  pereons  other  than  their  fathers,  and  with  acknowledged  au- 
thority. He  sees  the  fire  department  and  the  post  office  and  the 
railroad  administered  by  people  whose  way  of  doing  is  marked  out 
for  them  by  regulation  which  they  have  not  formulated,  and  which 
they  must  obey.  Streets  are  improved  and  bridges  built,  and 
dangerous  buildings  removed  by  those  who  have  no  personal  inter- 
est in  the  matter  whatever.  Business  transactions,  he  discovers 
when  a  little  older,  must  be  managed  after  prescribed  forms ;  debts 
may  be  forcibly  collected  and  transfer  of  property  recorded  in  arbi- 
"  trary  and  inexplicable  ways.  Individual  rights  are  on  every  side 
hedged  in,  and  restricted  and  directed  and  controlled  as  to  times 
and  conditions,  and  by  a  power  that  seems  unquestioned. 

If  he  enters  school  he  is  soon  made  to  feel  the  presence  of  a 
like  authority  which  for  the  time  the  teacher  represents,  but  alto- 
gether distinct  from  her.  Last  year  the  same  authority  was 
administered  by  another.  What  it  all  means  he  does  not  under- 
take to  say.  That  the  school  stands  for  something  other  than  the 
teacher,  and  even  different  from  the  Board  of  Education  and 
superintendent  he  is  early  convinced.  Its  idea  he  feels  long  before 
he  has  felt  any  need  of  defining  the  institution.  It  has  formed 
his  notions  of  personal  privilege  and  public  restraint  in  many  and 
effective  ways. 

The  influence  of  the  organization  is  all  pervasive  and  lies  about 
the  child,  forming  his  life  and  giving  direction  to  his  impulses  and 
his  interests  from  the  earliest  years.  In  a  former  article  some  of 
the  typical  organizations  have  been  mentioned.  Others  will  occur 
to  my  readers.  The  list  is  not  a  long  one,  though  it  is  manifold 
in  its  forms.  The  family,  general  society,  the  church,  the  state, 
organized  industry,  and  the  school  —  these  are  the  better  estab- 
lished ones.     They  are  permanent  and  therefore  organic  parts  of 
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society,  and  are  known  as  institutions.  They  are  the  great  and 
positive  agencies  for  education.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
sciiool  is  mentioned  as  only  one  of  them.  The  individual  is  edu- 
cated through  their  combined  influence.  In  this  life  certain  of 
these  institutions  have  most  influence ;  in  that  one,  others.  Occa- 
sionally the  family  life  is  wanting ;  sometimes  the  school.  Oft«n 
no  direct  influence  of  the  church  is  traceable.  But  some  sort  of 
convention  and  organization  may  be  everywhere  found.  It  is  only 
commonplace  to  say  that  the  effect  of  each  is  now  wholesome,  now 
hurtful.  So  much  may  be  said  of  the  state  that  has  sometimes 
been  tyrannous ;  of  the  family  w^hose  offspring  would  better  have 
been  neglected  than  held  and  debauched:  of  society  that  has 
belittled  life  and  led  virtue  astray ;  of  industry  that,  coupled  witli 
want,  has  crushed  out  ambition ;  of  the  school,  when,  for  life  and 
lessons,  were  offered  only  husk  and  form ;  of  the  church  whose 
ecclesiasticism  exalted  creed  above  conduct.  But  whether  harm- 
ful or  wholesome,  their  influence  appears  in  most  lives,  and  consti- 
tutes no  small  part  of  their  training.  It  remains  only  to  enumerate 
and  classify  the  more  prominent  mental  qualities  resulting  from 
this  touch  of  the  organization. 

Primarily,  then,  through  working  with  others  in  an  oi'ganized 
way,  the  lesson  of  cooperativeness  may  be  learned,  and  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  that  accrues  to  the  individual  from  combining 
with  his  fellows.  The  efficiency  of  each  in  whatever  service  is 
increased  many  fold.  Out  of  tliis  unselfish  interest  in  others,  come 
public  enterprise,  a  higher  patriotism,  various  philanthropies,  and 
a  long  list  of  altruistic  services. 

Along  with  this,  liowever,  is  developed  a  certain  dependence 
that  is  of  questionable  merit.  One  expects  the  name  of  his  alma 
mater  to  bring  him  undeserved  success.  He  cherishes  the  hope 
that  membership  in  a  respectable  or  popular  church  will  balance 
discrepancies  in  life  outside.  In  the  same  way  connection  with 
fraternities  and  societies,  with  clubs  and  schools  and  classes,  is  not 
infrequently  made  a  cloak  for  shirking  and  selfishness  and  per- 
sonal ease.  To  be  a  Knight  of  Labor  or  a  member  of  the  A.  U.  II. 
should  relieve  no  one  of  any  responsibility  that  belongs  to  an  hon- 
est, industrious  man  anywhere.  What  would  be  a  crime  when 
committed  by  one's  self,  cannot  be  justified  by  any  serious-minded 
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man  because  he  chance  to  be  one  of  a  mob.  And  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tendency  is  to  sink  one's  self  hi  the  organization. 
If  good,  he  is  better  when  in  company  than  when  alone ;  and  if 
crooked,  worse.  He  is  less  himself,  and  comes  to  depend  less 
upon  himself.  In  an  extreme  form  he  becomes  imitative.  He 
apes  and  copies  and  poses,  and  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not.  In 
the  class-room  he  stoops  to  use  another's  insight ;  in  society  he 
copies  his  neighbor's  garment ;  in  politics  he  votes  for  men  whose 
principles  he  repudiates,  or  does  not  imderstand. 

But  the  reverse  is  also  true  that  many  a  child  or  man  has  been 
saved  to  honesty  and  honor  and  industry  and  learning,  who  would 
not  have  been  able  to  stand  alone.  The  organization,  whatever 
its  particular  form,  is  an  educational  agency  of  comprehensive 
influence. 

The  criticisms  upon  newspapers,  and  the  dangers  to  morals  and 
thinking  charged  to  indiscriminate  and  excessive  reading  of  either 
books  or  periodicals,  are  innumerable.  No  one  who  is  a  reader 
him^lf,  or  who  has  intelligently  observed  readers,  can  deny  that 
most  criticisms  of  the  kind  have  some  foundation.  The  ground 
for  hate  of  them  is  often  inadequate.  The  daily  news  and  story 
papers,  and  even  the  lighter  fiction  are  not  evil  beyond  all  other 
forces  in  society.  Bad  as  many  of  its  representatives  are,  the 
newspaper  is  yet  an  instrument  of  real  culture  to  the  thousands, 
a  sharpener  of  the  understanding,  a  substitute  for  travel  and  the 
college,  an  efficient  and  cheap  means  of  diffusing  the  learning  and 
skill  and  courtesy  of  the  few  to  become  a  possession  of  the  many. 

Eighty  years  ago,  among  the  conditions  of  a  gift  of  books  and 
money  to  the  Philadelphia  library,  Benjamin  Rush  included  the 
provision  that  none  of  the  latter  should  go  to  purchase  newspaper 
reading,  which  he  called  "a  teacher  of  disjointed  thinkmg." 
Thirty  years  later  Charles  Dickens,  one  day  finding  the  daily  news 
reporter  a  trifle  more  aggravating  perhaps  than  usual,  designated 
his  paper  as  the  "  Daily  Sewer."  Wm.  Morton  Payne,  in  a  recent 
forum  article  asserted  most  emphatically  that  "  men  of  intelligence 
everywhere  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  American  daily 
newspaper.  They  believe  it  to  be  both  vulgar  and  dishonest ;  and 
that  these  qualities  have  grown  increasingly  prominent  in  recent 
years."     "  Multifarious   reading,"  said   Robertson,  "  weakens  the 
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mind  like  smoking,  and  is  an  excuse  for  its  lying  dormant.  It  is 
the  idlest  of  all  idlenesses,  and  leaves  more  of  impotency  than 
any  other."  In  a  recent  mgenious  article  in  the  Scrifyners^  Mr. 
}Ianimei*ton  summarized  a  paragraph  on  this  question  incidentally 
itx)uched  by  saying  that  newspaper  reading  is  to  be  condemned, 
inasmuch  as  (1)  it  costs  much  time  that  might  be  used  for  greater 
intellectual  purposes;  (2)  it  gives  disproportioned  views  of  things, 
and  so  confuses  one's  sense  of  the  important  and  the  unimportant 
in  one's  sun'oundings ;  and  finally  (3)  that  it  is  given  so  gi^eatly 
to  politics  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  that  is  the  really  vital 
thing. 

There  is  just  enough  truth  in  all  this  to  give  it  somewhat  wide 
credence.  The  newspaper  may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  "  sewer," 
but  it  is  far  more  than  that.  An  occasional  paper  may  be  botli 
*'  vulgar  and  dishonest,."  but  seldom  is  one  habitually  so,  and  from 
policy,  and  then  one  only  whose  aim  it  is  to  reach  the  "  vulgar  and 
dishonest,"  and  whose  columns  can  by  no  extension  of  meanings 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Americmi  newspaper,  or  in  any  ^rge 
way  fix  the  character  of  its  news.  One  who  speaks  of  newspapers 
as  "  vulgar  and  dishonest,"  cannot  speak  of  the  average  daily  or 
weekly.  It  may  be  thought  weak  or  pointless,  or  superficial,  or 
vacillating,  or  unreliable  because  of  exalting  rumor,  or  lacking  in 
certain  of  the  refinements ;  but  not  usually  either  vulgar  or  coarse ; 
and  is  in  general  well  meaning.  A  severer  jind  a  .juster  criticism 
is  that  much  reading  of  curi'ent  news  fixes  one's  interest  on  the 
fleeting  and  startling,  the  phenomenal  and  what  seems  for  the  mo- 
ment to  be  unreal.  One  becomes  indifferent  to  the  common,  and 
hence  the  natural;  the  law  regulated,  tlie  determined  and  con- 
trolled and  abiding  parts  of  one's  envircmment.  Such  reading  is 
to  the  mind  what  stimidants  and  condiments  and  sweetmeats  are 
to  the  body  and  tlie  appetite.  In  lK)th  Ciises  the  call  is  for  an 
ever-increasing  stimulus.  Deeds  seem  puerile  unless  they  be  dar- 
ing. Life  is  insipid  until  it  becomes  heroic.  Death  is  common- 
place unless  it  be  tragic.  Of  course,  the  condition  is  pathologic 
whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  community.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  reading  of  the  newspapers  has  this  tendency. 
The  mind  easily  comes  to  have  a  himger  —  a  genuine  himger  — 
for  the  marvelous,  tlie  abnomial,  the  uncanny ;  for  murders,  and 
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robberies,  and  hairbreadtli  escapes ;  for  illicit  human  relations,  the 
sporting  life,  and  dissipations;  for  business  ventures,  social  in- 
trigues  and  public  irregularities  of  whatever  sort;  not,  be  it 
remembered,  in  the  interest  of  the  crime  and  the  vice  and  the 
dissipation,  but  througli  the  acquired  craving  for  a  stronger  or 
intenser  stimulus. 

Benjamin  Rush  was  right  also  in  cliaracterizing  newspaper's  as 
"  teachers  of  disjointed  thinking."  The  average  man's  reading  is 
pointless  and  scrappy  in  the  extreme,  and  especially  of  the  daily 
news.  He  will  have  "  gone  over  "  fifty  items  in  half  as  many  min- 
utes, giving  no  one  of  them  a  positive  intellectual  grip  to  make  it 
his  own,  or  q,  moral  sanction  to  transform  it  into  conduct.  The 
mental  effect  is  one  of  confused  experiences,  vague  and  vanishing 
unrelated  bits  of  information  that  fit  in  nowhere,  half  and  fleeting 
insights,  apologetic  plans  and  purposes,  and  general  disintegration. 
The  conditions  breed  impotence  and  inefficiency.  This  seems  to 
be  a  real  danger,  against  which  warning  should  be  constant  and 
emphatic.     Leniency  here  is  fraught  with  lasting  hann  to  the 

young. 

Doubtless  witli  this  and  kindred  effects  in  mind,  Emeraon  was 
wont  to  advise  the  young  to  "  transfer  the  amount  of  their  read- 
ing day  by  day  from  the  newspaper  to  the  standard  authors." 
Birt  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  loss  would  be  greater  than  the 
gain.  The  writers  of  the  previous  centuries  could  educate  the 
men  and  women  of  those  centuries,  but  in  a  partial  way  only 
the  men  and  women  of  today  and  in  this  land.  The  newspaper 
is  an  index  of  the  public  life.  It  is  the  people's  library.  Its  top- 
ics are  topics  of  the  day.  The  things  one  meets  in  his  own  per- 
sonal intercourse,  he  meets  in  a  larger  way  in  the  newspaper. 
What  he  misses  in  his  own  narrow  life  that  is  characteristic  of  his 
generation,  he  will  find  there.  The  newspaper  serves  to  keep  up 
as  might  not  other  wise  follow  among  men,  a  daily  interest  in  each 
other.  It  is  also  a  fairly  complete  inventory  for  the  uninitiated 
public,  of  the  reflections  of  the  thinkers  and  the  net  results  of  sci- 
ence. Taken  all  in  all,  its  final  picture  of  the  standards  of  public 
morality  is  not  far  removed  from  the  truth.  "  The  good,"  some 
one  has  put  it,  "  exceeds  the  bad  in  the  newspapers,  perhaps,  in 
larger  proportion  than  among  the  people :  for  vice  seeks  seclusion, 
not  publicity." 
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Dr.  Gregory,  whom  some  readers  may  remember,  says,  "  It  is 
the  business  of  social  science  to  take  an  accomit  of  all  great  pub- 
lic forces,  to  mark  their  character  and  tendencies,  and  to  learn  the 
amount  and  direction  of  their  power  for  good  or  evil."  In  the 
newspaper  is  a  fruitful  study  for  the  teacher,  or,  indeed,  for  any- 
one interested  in  the  public  welfare.  By  the  Newspaper  Directory 
for  1901,  there  are  reported  3,373  magazines  of  monthly  or  quar- 
terly publications;  15,348  weekly  or  semi-weekly  papers,  and 
more  than  2,000  dailies,  in  this  country  alone.  Fifteen  years  ago 
it  was  estimated  that  the  periodical  circulation  was  not  less  than 
a  thousand  million  copies  annually.  Of  course  it  has  greatly 
increased  since.  There  are  now  over  3,000  coimties  in  the  United 
States,  less  than  two  hundred  of  which  are  without  papers  of  some 
grade.  Everybody  reads,  and  every  year  shows  more  reading. 
Whether  for  good  or  evil  the  current  press  is  a  great  educative 
factor.  Allowing  one  himdred  hours  annually  to  each  of  25,000,- 
000  (about  one-half)  of  the  adults  in  this  country,  for  such  read- 
ing, the  use  made  of  this  means  of  education  is  enormous. 

Among  the  beneficial  effects  of  newspaper  reading,  may  be 
mentioned  in  the  way  of  summary  the  following :  The .  mind  ac- 
quires versatility  through  the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated. 
Almost  no  great  public  interest  is  neglected  —  church  and  ecclesi- 
astical news ;  business  and  invention ;  art  and  literature  and  eth- 
ics ;  military  and  civil  affairs ;  education  and  conventionality.  It 
is  the  principal,  and  certainly  the  most  effective  means  of  diffusing 
knowledge,  and  spreading  democracy  and  so  unifying  society.  It 
enlarges  personal  views,  making  one  at  home  among  others '  opin- 
ions and  experiences,  and  so  generous  and  considerate.  It  enriches 
the  narrow  home  life  by  an  acquaintance  with  other  lands  and 
people  and  customs  and  social  standards.  It  established  the  read- 
ing habit ;  and  aside  from  observation,  nine-tenths  of  the  learning 
of  most  of  us  must  come  through  reading.  The  frequency  and 
persistence  of  its  lessons  make  it  an  effective  teacher ;  the  many- 
sidiedness  of  its  discussions  make  it  safe. 
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fiANTO  DOMINGO^  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ANTILLES. 

BY    PROF.    JOHN    W.    HARSHBBRGEK,'  PH.  U.,     UNIVERSITY    OF    PENN8TLVANIA. 

nnHE  successful  revolution  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  downfall 
J-  of  President  Jimenez  before  the  revolutionists  commanded 
by  Vice-President  Horacio  Vasquez,  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
President  Sam  of  the  Haitian  Republic  and  the  hostilities  arising 
from  the  choice  of  his  successor  emphasize  the  instability  of  the 
governments  in  the  island,  called  without  exaggeration  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Antilles."  Everything  was  quiet  and  peaceful  when  the 
island  was  visited  last  summer  by  the  Avriter  with  one  of  his  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  No  rumor  of  a  dis- 
turbance was  heard,  but  all  of  the  best  informed  citizens  with 
whom  conversation  was  held  felt  confident  that  an  uprising  was 
imminent.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  those  wlio  have  visited 
Sim  to  Domingo,  that  .a  more  stable  government  is  not  possible. 
The  island  possesses  mibounded  resources,  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural, which  ought  to  be  developed.  It  is  one  of  extreme  fertility. 
Columbus,  and  travellers  since  speak  in  the  highest  tenns  of  the 
rare  beauty  of  the  island.  Battier  (Le  Genie  de  la  Patrie)  says  of 
the  Black  Republic, — 

*'  Haiti,  n'est  —  ce  pas  un  joyaii  pi'ecieux 
Qu'  un  ange  aux  ailes  d'  or  a  detache*  des  cieux 
N'  est  elle  pas  plulot  la  Heine  des  Antilles." 

The  island  excels  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba  and  Jamaica  in  altitude, 
diversity  of  configuration,  picturesque  aspect  and  natural  fertility. 
It  is  so  continentjil  in  its  topographic  aspect,  that  away  from  the 
coast,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  upon  an  island. 
Over  Hispailola  has  been  wielded  the  power  of  many  European 
nations,  the  blood  of  its  children  has  been  copiously  poured  upon 
its  soil,  and  yet  today  "  It  rests  upon  l}he  bosom  of  those  tropic 
seas,  as  beautiful,  majestic  and  fruitful  in  all  its  natural  ^ifts  as 
when  Columbus  first  discovered  it "  —  a  land  "  where  eveiy  pros- 
pect pleases  and  only  man  is  vile."  Approaclied  from  the  ocean, 
the  island  presents  a  liuge  mass  of  mountains  rising  precipitously 
from  the  sea,  extending  in  all  directions  and  apparently  jumbled 
up  in  hopeless  confusion.     Tlie  mountains  consist  of  lofty  foster- 
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covered  peaks,  resembling  the  -Vlleghenies,  the  Alps  and  the  Py- 
reneas,  but  with  this  diflference,  that  they  are  always  without  snow. 
There  are  four  ranges  of  mountains  which  run  in  a  general  east 
and  west  direction.  Between  these  ranges  lie  extensive  fertile 
valleys,  threaded  by  streams  of  limpid  water.  Many  of  these 
streams  debouch  on  the  coastal  plains,  and  irrigate  those  areas 
which  are  more  or  less  ai*id  in  condition,  being  shut  off  from  the 
prevailing  winds  and  rains  by  lofty  mountain  summits. 

The  principal  cities  of  Haiti  are  situated  at  the  base  of  liigh 
mountains,  which  domuiate  the  background,  and  thus  picturesquely 
situated,  these  towns  call  fortli  exclamations  of  admiration  as  they 
are  approached  from  the  seaward  side.  A  closer  acquaintance, 
however,  dispels  the  illusion  and  a  traveller  goes  away  disgusted 
with  the  filth,  squalor  and  general  air  of  neglect  and  decay.  The 
town  of  Cape  Haiti  on  the  north  coast  lies  in  a  deep  bay,  open  to 
the  windward.  The  town  is,  therefore,  healthily  situated  on 
sloping  ground.  Back  of  the  town  are  lofty  ridges,  rich  tropical 
vegetation  sweeping  gracefully  to  the  easily  accessible  summits. 
The  lofty  mountains  of  tlie  Cibao  Range  are  seen  in  the  distance 
to  the  left,  while  to  the  east,  the  eye  catches  the  deep  green  of  the 
extensive  mangrove  thickets  which  fill  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
bay  with  an  impenetrable  vegetal  growth.  One  recalls  that  the 
outlying  reef  and  mangrove  swamp  was  the  scene  of  tlie  wreck  of 
the  Santii  Maria,  one  of  the  caravels  of  Columbus  on  Christmas 
eve,  1492.  Near  the  village  of  Petit  Anse,  just  opposite  to  this 
reef,  an  old  Spanish  anchor,  believed  to  be  that  of  tlie  Santa  Maria, 
was  recently  found.  The  poit  of  Cape  Haiti  is  one  of  some  im- 
portance. Logwood  is  shipped  from  here  on  steamships  and  sail- 
ing vessels,  and  steamers  of  several  lines  caiTy  away  a  large 
assortment  of  tropical  products.  The  town,  which  has  a  general 
appearance  of  neglect  and  decay,  yet  boasts  a  cathedral  and  com- 
mercial houses  of  large  si^e  are  met  with  along  the  principal 
streets.  The  plaza  is  an  open  common  where  mules  and  cattle 
graze,  and  upon  it  faces  the  cathedral.  From  this  public  square 
runs  a  path  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  which  a  magnificent 
view  of  ocean  and  forest  is  to  be  had.  Within  easy  ride  by  horse- 
back is  Sans  Souci,  the  palace  of  the  Black  King,  Christophe, 
noted  for  his  cruelty.     This  monarch  created  an  onler  of  knight- 
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hood  which  long  since  disappeared,   but  which  survives  in  the 
names  of  the  Count  of  Lemonade  and  the  Duke  of  Mannalade. 

Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  Haiti,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  bay  and  possesses  every  natural  advantage  that  a  capital 
could  require.     The  city  was  well  laid  out  by  the  French  engineers 
with  streets  in  gridiron  fashion.     The  streets  are  broad,  but  neg- 
lected.    Trash  of  all  sorts  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gutters,  or 
is  collected  into  heaps  along  the  roadside.     Old  bottles,  garbage,, 
tin  cans,  mortar,  broken  bricks  and  rubbish  fill  the  gutters,  which 
reek  with  filth.     The  smell  is  overpowering  to  sensitive  nostrils- 
The  sidewalks  represent  a  series  of    up  and  do^vn  steps  and  at 
night,  even,  if  not  challenged  by  the  sentinels  posted  at  every  cor- 
ner, the  pedestrian  prefers  the  roadway,  rather  than  risk  a  broken 
limb  by  keeping  to  the  irregular  pavement.     The  market  house  is 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  Port  au  Prince.     It  is  an  open  airy 
structure  with  cemented  floor.     On  market  days,  the  black  women 
from  the  suri'ounding  country  make  their  way  to   it,   carrying  on 
their  heads  or  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  the  produce  raised  in  their 
garden  patches.     Exchange   by  barter  is  a  common  practice  with 
these   people.     Money   is  scarce  and  a  negro  woman,   who  has 
walked  twenty  miles  to  market  through  the  broiling  sun  with  her 
beans,  yams  or  mangoes  on  her  head  feels  herself  well  repaid,  if 
she  caiTies  back  with  her  twenty  centimes  as  the  result  of  a  day's 
sale.     The  President's  Palace,  situated  on  the  high  ground  in  the 
suburbs,  is  an  imposing  structure  surrounded  by  an  iron   fence- 
The  Haitian  flag  when  the  President  is   at  home,  floats  over  it,, 
and  two  or  three  royal  palms  lift  their  nodding  plumes  close  by- 
The  cathedral  is  a  bam-like  structure  of  unattractive  appearance 
facing  an   open  plaza,   which  on  market  days  is  crowded  by  an 
interested  mass  of  humanity,  bartering  or  selling  their  wares.     The 
Catholic  College  (Petit  Seminaire  College  St.  Martial)  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  principal  streets  leading  up  from  the  bay,  is  delight- 
fully situated  in  a  garden  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs.     Six  lofty 
royal  palms  grow  in   the  carriage  yaixl  and  shade  the  prmcipal 
entrance  to  the  college  grounds.     It  alone  of  all  the  buildings  in 
the  capital  has  an  air  of  peace  and  quietude,  and  the  weary  and 
disgusted  American  is  invited  to  linger  Ix^neath  the  shade  of  its 
beautiful  trees. 
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The  Custom  House  and  Bureau  de  Port  are  along  the  water 
front.  The  chief  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  a  tax 
imposed  on  imports.  This,  revenue  is  devoted  in  theory  to  inter- 
nal improvements,  the  buildmg  of  docks,  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  navy.  In  fact,  the  larger  part  of  the  money  raised  by 
taxation  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  officials  who  believe  thor- 
oughly in  making  hay  while  the  sim  shines.  Many  of  these 
officials  look  upon  a  revolution  as  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
and  they  expect  to  comfortably  provide  for  themselves  in  case  they 
are  compelled  to  flee  the  country  with  their  ill-gotten  loot.  The 
result  of  this  policy  is  that  necessary  improvements  are  not  made. 
The  wharves  are  falling  to  pieces,  the  warships,  several  m  number, 
are  rusting  in  the  harbor,  and  the  aimy  is  kept  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  starvation  and  mutiny  by  an*earages  in  the  monthly  pay.  The 
writer  was  given  an  illustration  of  this  general  system  of  theft  of 
the  public  funds.  A  native  eontraetor  in  favor  with  the  local 
authorities  was  awarded  the  contract  to  build  an  iron  wharf  at 
Aux  Cayes,  an  important  port  on  the  southern  coast  of  Haiti. 
>Jothing  was  done,  altliough  part  payment  had  befen  made,  until 
President  Sam  started  on  a  tour  of  the  island,  stoppmg  at  Aux 
Cayes,  en  route.  The  contractor  learning  of  tlie  expected  arrival 
of  the  President  started  his  men  to  work  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  wharf  m  the  few  days  left  liim  before  the  arrival  of  the 
presidential  party.  Upon  this  foundation,  loose  planks  were 
placed,  across  which  the  Haitian  executive  walked  in  making  his 
landing.  After  the  departure  of  the  President,  the  work  was 
dropped,  and  a  traveller  landing  at  Aux  Cayes  today  is  compelled 
to  walk  ashore  on  a  few  loose  boards  laid  across  the  brick  founda- 
tion. Notwithstandmg  these  drawbacks,  the  cities  of  the  Repub- 
lic might  be' made  attractive  and  healthy. 

The  people  of  Haiti  are  black,  or  colored.  Few  white  men  live 
in  the  Republic  because  their  presence  is  not  encouraged  by  the 
native  Haitians.  One  of  these  remarked,  that  if  white  men  were 
allowed  to  hold  property  and  trade  openly,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  blacks  would  become  the  subject  race.  The  blacks 
were  resolved  that  they  would  never  submit  to  this  without  a 
struggle.  Tippenhauer  gives  an  interesting  classification  of  the 
blacks  and  persons  of  color.     The  offspring  of  the  union  of  a  white 
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and  a  black  is  a  mulatto ;  that  of  the  union  of  a  black  and  mulatto 
is  a  grififone;  that  of  a  white  and  mulatto  is  called  quadroon 
(^quarterane)  ;  that  of  a  mulatto  and  quadroon,  a  mestizo ;  that  of 
a  white  and  a  quadroon,  a  mamelouke,  and  so  on  throughout  all 
of  the  possible  combinations  of  colored,  black  and  white  blood. 

The  army  is  comprised  of  recruits  from  the  various  towns  and 
arrondissements.  To  the  foreign  visitor,  the  army  is  composed  of 
a  motley  crowd  of  men  in  all  sorts  of  uniform.  Some  soldiers 
wear  shoes  ;  some  are  without ;  some  soldiers  on  duty  have  coats, 
others  perform  sentinel  duty  in  their  shii-t  sleeves.  Altogether 
the  army  seems  to  Ix?  an  assemblage  of  men  in  rags.  The  only 
pai't  of  a  general  uniform  which  all  of  the  soldiers  have  is  a  beaked 
military  cap  provided  with  a  band  of  red  ribbon.  Even  this  is 
not  always  worn.  The  guard-houses  are  open  sheds  usually  with 
a  porch  roofed  with  coiTUgated  iron.  Inder  this  porticoed  shed, 
the  guard  slmg  their  hammocks  and,  when  oflf  duty,  play  a  game 
of  cards  in  whicli  the  two  playei*s  of  the  losing  side  fasten  to  their 
noses  by  means  of  a  split  at  one  end  a  long  rounded  piece  of  wood 
which  hangs  down  loosely  over  the  lips.  If  the  losing  players 
regain  what  they  have  lost,  these  pieces  of  wood  are  removed  and 
handed  to  the  other  players  who  must  hi  turn  redeem  their  for- 
tunes to  permit  of  the  removal  of  these  wooden  nasal  pendiuits. 
The  officers  and  the  members  of  the  President's  military  band 
usually  dress  much  better  than  the  rank  and  file.  They  wear  the 
insignia  of  their  rank  in  the  form  of  epaulets,  gold  braid  and  tin- 
sel and  an  expensive  military  cap.  It  is  said,  that  the  Haitian 
army  is  composed  of  15,000  men,  of  whom  8,000  are  generals. 
Upon  these  soldiers  the  Republic  depends  for  its  preservation 
from  internal  and  external  disturbances.  The  troops  are  badly 
paid  and  under-fed,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  man  am- 
bitious for  official  recognition  can  by  promises  of  reward  move 
these  troopers  to  open  rebellion  against  the  c(mstituted  authority. 

The  people  of  Haiti  are  nommally  Catholics.  But  the  Catholic 
Church  seems  to  have  very  little  hold  through  its  priesthood  upon 
the  mass  of  tlie  people.  An  improvement  hi  this  respect  is,  how- 
-ever,  evident  through  the  self-stvcrifice  of  the  priesthocKl,  but  the 
majority  of  the  country  people  are  full  of  the  superstitions  of  their 
African  ancestry.     The  Voodoo  priest  wields  his  power  undisputed 
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and  the  worship  of  the  snake  secretly  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Some  fnghtful  and  blood-curdling 
stories  were  told  the  writer  concerning  the  practiced  rites  of  thia 
religious  cult,  but  these  are  omitted  because  too  dreadful  to  be 
described  in  an  American  magazine.  The  general  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Voodoo  worship  in  Haiti  is  practiced 
in  all  of  its  revolting  forms  at  the  present  day. 

The  gardens  of  the  people  bespeak  the  same  general  decay. 
Most  of  them  suffer  from  neglect.  There  is  a  poverty  of  decorate 
ive  plants  compared  with  those  one  finds  in  Jamaica^  and  a  great 
uniformity  is  noticed  in  the  garden  plants  of  adjacent  properties. 
A  few  of  the  more  common  garden  plants  are  the  banana^  okra> 
hibiscus,  tomato,  egg-plant,  pumpkin,  red-pepper,  ginger,  yam, 
pomegranate  and  strawberiy.  These  are  not  cared  for  in  cultiva- 
tion and  the  finer  varieties  are  not  grown. 

Unquestionably,  the  course  of  events  will  lead  to  the  annexa- 
tion  of  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  United  States.  Ulti- 
mately, all  of  the  islands  of  the  (xreater  Antilles  must  be  ours. 
We  do  not  want  the  islands  of  the  Windward  Group.  They  are 
volcanic  and  not  desirable  on  tliat  account.  The  acquisition  of 
Santo  Domingo  will  prove  unquestionably  of  great  benefit  to  the 
United  States  agriculturally,  commercially  and  strategically.  We 
must,  as  a  nation,  never  permit  any  foreign  nation  to  hold  any 
part  of  this  beautiful  island,  not  even  for  a  coaling  station.  The 
latest  reports  have  it  that  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  is  coveted  for  that 
purpose.  Outside  of  Samana  Bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
the  Bay  of  St.  Nicliolas  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world 
and  of  extreme  strategetical  importance,  as  it  commands  the  sweep 
of  the  Windward  Passage.  Historically  the  United  States  has 
greater  claim  to  this  island  than  any  other  nation.  Brevet  Briga- 
dier General  Orville  E.  Babcock  of  the  United  States  Army  sailed 
in  July,  1869  for  Santo  Domingo  as  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  certain  overtures  of  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment concerning  aimexation.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
he  again  set  sail  with  a  commission  composed  of  General  Sackett 
and  General  Ingalls.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  which  looked  to 
the  complete  transfer  of  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  island  to  the  United 
States  in  consideration  of  a  stipulated  sum.     The  treaty,  however^ 
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met  with  genei'al  opposition,  and  when  brought  to  a  vote  in  tlie 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote. 

During  all  these  years  of  disturbance  and  uncertainty,  the  island 
has  been  returning  to  a  state  of  nature.  The  cultivation  of  sugar 
is  no  longer  extensively  practiced.  Agriculture  is  on  the  decline. 
The  necessary  food  is  imported  at  great  expense  from  the  United 
States,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  bounty  of  nature  in  supplying 
the  poorer  blacks  with  an  abundance  of  naturally  grown  vegetal 
foods,  the  island  would  have  returned  long  since  to  barbarism. 

Santo  Domingo  is  one  of  the  countries  being  held  in  reserve  for 
the  future.  Some  day  the  Caribbean  Sea  will  be  crossed  by  nu- 
merous lines  of  steamships  and  will  be  the  center  of  a  dense  popu- 
lation. The  future  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  since  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  The  unborn  millions  of  Americans  will  need  an 
ever  increasing  quantity  of  products  which  only  the  tropics  ciui 
yield.  The  denser  the  population  in  the  United  States,  the  greater 
the  demand  will  become  for  articles  of  tropical  production. 
Puerto  Rico  alone  will  not  be  able  to  supply  any  very  considerable 
part  of  this  produce.  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo  and  Jamaica  lying  at 
our  open  doors  will  be  drawn  upon.  These  islands  will  become 
the  garden  spots  of  the  world  and  will  teem  with  a  population 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Hard  times  will  no  longer  Ihj 
the  chronic  state  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  but  in  return  for  their 
produce,  money  will  flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  planters,  and  the 
poor  black  laborer  will  be  rewarded  in  an  adequate  manner  for  his 
toil. 
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EMERSON  ELBRIDGE  WHITE. 

BY    W.    H.    VBNABLE. 

THE  graiid  anny  of  the  educational  republic  has  recently  lost 
one  of  its  most  conspicuous  and  honorable  leaders,  Dr. 
Emerson  Elbridge  White,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Columbus,  O., 
October  21,  1902.  Though  he  had  passed  the  Scripture  limit  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  been  a 
very  old  man  in  these  modem  days,  when  sanitary  science  gives 
assurance  of  longevity  to  those  who  observe  as  he  did,  the  laws 
by  which  a  sound  mind  is  kept  active  m  a  sound  body.  He  sur- 
vived many  of  the  illustrious  school  men  who  were  his  co-laborens 
in  the  vast  work  of  public  education,  and  who,  emulous  of  one 
another's  example,  gave  the  State  of  Ohio  lier  pmud  rank  as  an 
educational  commonwealth.  He  fought  the  good  fight,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  such  veterans  as  Leggett  and  Loixi, 
Andrews  and  Tappan,  Rickoff  and  Harvey,  Hancock  and  Hins- 
dale, Ilenkle  and  flolbrook.  Some  of  them  were  his  senioi-s,  others 
his  juniors,  but  their  careers  were  largely  contemporaiy  with  his, 
and  their  names  will  ever  l)e  associated  with  his  in  the  history  of 
the  schools  of  America.  Among  these  strong  men,  Emerson 
Elbridge  White  lived  and  moved,  a  recognized  commanding 
power,  a  peer  of  education  of  tlie  highest  rank,  a  champion  of 
what  he  considered  right  and  true. 

Emerson  Elbridge  White  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  tliat  state 
claims  him  as  one  of  her  representative  able  men.  I^ike  many 
sons  of  the  Buckeye  State,  he  extended  his  influence  and  his  scope 
of  action  to  other  states,  and  took  part  in  the  cultural  affairs  of 
the  nation.  A  clear  and  forcible  speaker,  an  expert  in  ready  de- 
bate, an  admirable  institute  lecturer,  a  painstaking,  cogent  and 
suggestive  writer  of  professional  books,  he  impressed  his  convic- 
tions upon  thousands  of  minds  and  gave  guidance  and  inspiration 
to  teachers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  an  aggressive,  forward  marching  man,  yet  never 
rash,  seldom  extreme, —  characteristically  conservative,  though  a 
reformer.  Courageous,  conscientious,  indefatigable,  he  was  some- 
times charged  with  being  dogmatic,  never  accused  of  insincerity. 
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Holding  firmly  to  his  principles,  he  persevered  in  whatever  he 
undertook  to  accomplish.  His  industry  was  prodigious,  his  will, 
resolute,  his  intellect  clear,  his  moral  purpose  unwavering,  there- 
fore his  steady  progress  in  the  enterprises  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life  was  inevitable.  We  may  confidently  point  to  him  as  one  who 
achieved  success,  not  merely  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  but 
in  its  loftier  and  more  ideal  signification. 

A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  services  to  education,  will  enable 
us  to  realize  how  busy,  how  useful,  and  how  worthy  of  eulogy  this 
eminent  character  has  proven  himself. 

Emerson  Elbridge  White  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Mantua, 
Portage  County,  Ohio,  Jan.  10,  1829.  He  spent  his  childhood  on 
a  farm,  and  received  the  elements  of  learning  in  country  schools, 
in  which,  also,  he  began  to  teach  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 
For  one  year  he  was  both  student  and  instructor  in  Twinsburg 
Academy,  and  then  he  Was  called  to  the  principalship  of  Mt.  Union 
Academy.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  Cleveland  University, 
pursued  collegiate  studies  and  did  extra  work  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  From  the  university  he  was  called  to  act 
as  substitute  principal  of  one  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he  was  soon  appointed  to 
take  regular  charge  of  a  new  city  grammar  school.  After  serving 
four  years  as  head  of  the  grammar  school,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Cleveland  Central  High  School.  In  1856  he 
resigned  his  position  in  order  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  of  Portsmough,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1861,  when 
he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio. 

He  was  now  in  the  very  prime  of  his  young  manhood,  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  thoroughly  prepared'^  by  a  varied  and 
distinguished  experience  as  teacher  and  superintendent  in  schools 
of  differing  grade,  in  rural  district,  in  village  and  in  city,  for 
entering  upon  the  responsible  duties  of  educational  journalism. 
He  purchased  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  of  which  well  estab- 
lished and  influential  magazine  he  retained  the  proprietorship 
until  1876. 

During  the  nearly  fifteen  years  in  which  he  conducted  the 
'*  Monthly,"  his  energies  were  not  wholly  engrossed  by  editorial 
tasks.     He  found  time  for  much  other  work.     Indeed,  the  three 
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years,  1863-66,  were  mainly  absorbed  in  the  discharge  of  labori- 
ous duties  as  State  School  Commissioner.  To  his  exertions  are 
due,  in  large  measure,  the  firm  establishment  of  teachers  *  insti- 
tutes in  Ohio ;  the  founding  of  the  State  Examination  Board,  the 
codifying  of  the  School  Laws,  and  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
State  Normal  Schools. 

In  1876  Mr.  White  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Indiana.  The  seven  years  which  he  gave  to  the 
building  up  of  a  great  institution  devoted  to  agricultural  and 
mechanical  education,  are  to  be  counted  as  specially  fruitful  of  the 
results  he  desired  to  attain.  It  is  not  tob  much  to  say  that  Dr. 
White  pbujed  upon  an  enduring  basis,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  of  the  successful  "  land  grant "  universities  of  the  country. 

In  1888  Dr.  White  resigned  the  presidency  of  Purdue  and 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  where,  for  a  few  years,  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  prepanition  of  his  mathematical  and  other  text-books 
and^  ill  general  litemry  work.  He  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office  August  16,  1887.  His  administration  covered  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  was  crowded  with  efficient  work  in  several  impor- 
tant lines.  Considerable  revision  was  made  in  the  Course  of 
Study.  I^echnical  gmmmar  was  entirely  omitted  from  the  district 
grades  of  the  scliools,  a  new  system  of  "  graded  observation  les- 
sons "  was  devised,  together  with  an  elaborate  cQurse  in  "  Manners 
imd  Morals,"  and  changes  were  introduced  in  modes  of  teaching. 
By  far  the  most  significant  and  radical  alteration  effected  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools  wtis  a  total  reform  in  the  mode  of  determining 
the  standings  of  pupils  in  scholarships  and  of  promoting  them 
from  grade  to  grade.  The  superintendent  depended  wholly  upon 
teachers  '  estimates  as  the  basis  of  classifying  pupils.  The  Report 
for  1887  stivtes  that  "  the  written  test  is  no  longer  made  the  basis 
for  the  promotion  of  pupils,  and  no  longer  occurs  at  stated  times, 
but  is  continued  as  an  element  of  teaching  where  its  uses  are 
many  and  important." 

In  the  period  of  Dr.  White's  administration,  a  law  was  passed 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  appoint  all  teachers 
in  the  city  schools,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board.  As  a  rule  old 
teachers  were  re-appointed,  though  some  were  dropped,  and  a  few 
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were  quietly  moved  for  cause.  Discussing  the  subject  the  Super- 
intendent said,  "  The  fact  has  too  often  been  overlooked,  that  the 
possession  of  a  position  by  a  teacher,  is  of  itself  a  claim  to  re-ap- 
pointment, if  there  be  no  good  reason  against  it.  But  neither 
possession  nor  length  of  service  can  be  urged  as  a  claim  in  the 
face  of  inefficiency  or  incompetency,  or  moral  unworthiness." 

Dr.  White  devoted  his  energy,  with  vigilance,  to  the  task  of 
visiting  schools,  and  especially,  to  the  systematic  instruction  of 
teachers  on  all  possible  occasions.  Without  excellent  teachers,  no 
great  results  can  be  expected  from  any  school,  primary  or  advanced. 
So  vast  did  Dr.  White  find  the  field  of  his  labors,  and  so  various 
the  demands  upon  liis  time  and  strengtli,  that  in  his  Report  for 
1888,  he  declares,  "  No  one  man  can  fully  perform  the  duties  now 
imposed  upon  the  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  this  city." 
He  recommended  that  at  least  two  assistants  be  appointed,  a  sug- 
gestion which  was  acted  upon  several  years  later,  when  Dr.  R.  G. 
Boone  became  superintendent. 

In  1891,  Dr.  White  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Columbus, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  imtil  the  end  of  his  life.  In  this 
last  decade  of  his  ever  active  career,  he  was  no  less  energetic  than 
in  his  earlier  years.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  exacting  la- 
bors, public  and  private,  traveled,  lectured  and  wrote,  and  looked 
after  the  details  of  much  personal  business. 

He  died  after  an  illness  of  five  weeks,  the  only  sickness  he  had 
auffered  within  forty  years.  He  had  been  lecturing  all  summer, 
and  came  home  in  September,  not  feeling  as  well  as  usual.  His 
indisposition  developed  into  a  case  of  "  arterio  capillaiy  fibrosis," 
and  terminated  fatally  at  6.38  o'clock,  Tuesday  evening,  October 
21,  1902. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  writer  of  school  text-books  and  of 
Bystematic  treatises  for  the  professional  aid  of  teachers,  has  exer- 
<;ised  2^  wider  or  more  salutary  influence  on  educational  thought 
and  practice,  than  has  Dr.  White.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his 
-several  volumes,  with  dates  of  publication :  A  Series  of  Mathe- 
matical Text-Books,  1870-86;  New  Complete  Arithmetic,  1883; 
Oral  Lessons  in  Number,  1884 ;  School  Readers,  1886 ;  Elements 
of  Pedagogy,  1890;  School  Management,  1893;  Elements  of 
Geometry,  1895;  The  Art  of  Teaching,   1901.     White's   School 
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Registers  and  Records,  and  his  arithmetics  have  been  and  still  are 
in  extensive  use  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  His  peda- 
gogical manuals  are  known  to  almost  every  teacher  in  America* 
and  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  profession.  Of  his  later  book, 
"  The  Art  of  Teaching,"  Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  says :  "  The  whole 
is  so  suggestive,  and  likely  to  be  so  helpful,  that  I  wish  it  might 
be  read  by  every  teacher  in  the  land,  and,  indeed,  by  every  person 
in  any  way  responsible  for  our  system  of  public  education." 

Besides  achieving  deserved  credit  for  his  efficiency  as  writer, 
editor,  lecturer,  teacher,  high  school  and  college  president,  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools  and  State  commissioner.  Dr.  White  held  a 
prominent  position  in  Ohio  and  in  the  nation,  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  every  movement  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education. 
He  carried  his  full  burden  of  labor  and  responsibility  and  won  a 
liberal  reward  of  recognition  and  honor.  He  was  president  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  in  1863;  of  the  National  Superin- 
tendents '  Association  in  1868 ;  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  1872 ;  and  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  in 
1884  and  1885.  In  1886  he  prepared  a  memorial  and  framed  the, 
bill  for  the  creation  of  the  "  Bureau  of  Education,"  which  docu- 
ments were  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  (larfield,  and  which 
became  law. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  Dr.  White  by 
Western  Reserve  Univei'sity,  and  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  the 
Miami  State  University,  and  also  by  Marietta  College. 

In  politics.  Dr.  White  was  a  Republican.  He  was  for  a  short 
term  managing  editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  At  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Columbus 
district,  but  was  defeated  by  a  very  small  majority. 

Dr.  White  was  a  staimch  Presbyterian.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tuiy  he  was  ruling  elder  of  the  church,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  its  councils,  and  was  for  yejirs  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati.  In  1890  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  (General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  revise  the  creed.  He  was  one  of  the  first  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council,  which  met  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1896, 
as  he  had  been  when  it  met  in  Edinburg,  in  1877. 
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The  social  and  domestic  qualities  of  Dr.  White  are  set  forth 
feelingly  in  the  following  words  quoted  from  a  private  letter  writ- 
ten by  Gov.  A.  B.  White,  a  son  of  the  deceased  educator :  "  My 
father  was  the  truest,  kindest  and  gentlest  of  husbands  and 
fathers.  I  never  knew  him  to  do  an  unkind  or  an  unjust  act,  or 
to  permit  anger  to  master  him.  His  ideals  were  high,  and  his 
thoughts  pure,  and  his  influence  uplifting.  He  exemplified  in  his 
daily  life  those  Christian  graces  and  virtues  which  adorn  and  are 
the  fruitage  of  a  noble  nature.  If  his  public  life  was  uplifting 
and  inspiring,  his  private  life  was  even  more  so.  He  used  the 
Bible  daily  in  his  home  life,  and  the  family  devotions  were  never 
omitted.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  in  doing  something  for  oth- 
ers. As  the  sorrows  came  to  our  home  in  later  years,  and  one 
after  another  of  the  loved  ones  were  laid  to  rest ;  when  brothers 
and  sisters  and  mother  were  gone,  he  became  all  of  them  to  his 
sorrowing  children.  And  how  calmly  and  peacefully  he  went 
down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  1  With  what  courage  he  met 
the  issues,  for  he  was  not  afraid.  Beyond  awaited  the  blessed  re- 
union with  those  who  had  preceded  him." 

Emerson  Elbridge  White  was  of  stalwart  stature.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Captain  Thomas  White,  who  migrated  from  England 
to  America  in  1632,  and  settled  in  Weymouth,  Mass.  Dr.  White's 
father,  Jonas  White,  was  one  of  the  many  New  Englanders  who 
sought  fortune  on  the  Western  Reserve. 

Dr.  White  was  married  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  July  26,  1853,  to 
Mary  Ann  Sabin,  who  died  July  16,  1901.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  survive,  Mrs.  Alice  DeVol,  of  Columbus, 
Capt.  William  E.  White,  Chief  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  the  District  of  West  Virgiuia,  whose  home  is  in  Parkersburg, 
and  Albert  B.  White,  who  is  the  present  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  resides  at  Charleston. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ART  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

PROF.    A.    HOWRY    BSPENSHADK,    M.  A.,    STATE    COLLEGE,    PA. 

THE  numerous  colleges  and  universities  in  our  countiy  consti- 
tute one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  American  culture.  It 
is  a  matter  for  national  congratulation  that  we  have  so  large  a 
number  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  education,  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  well  equipped  and  endowed,  and  tliat  they 
are  every  year  attended  by  an  increasingly  large  number  of  stu- 
dents. It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  happy  outgrowths  of  democracy 
that  students  can  mingle  freely  with  one  another  in  our  colleges 
without  any  great  distinction  of  wealth  or  birth  or  social  position. 
Many  of  these  institutions  have  been  founded  and  nurtured  by  the 
wise  philanthropy  of  far-sighted  and  public-spirited  citizens. 
The  noble  work  that  they  are  doing  and  the  atmosphere  of  liber- 
ality that  surrounds  them  render  our  colleges,  in  the  truest  sense, 
the  pledge  of  American  liberty  and  the  hope  of  American  civil- 
ization. 

This  is  high  praise  for  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  it  is 
not  unmerited.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  assert  that  these  institu- 
tions are  perfect, —  that  they  no  longer  admit  of  any  improvement 
In  view  of  their  importance,  therefore,  the  question.  How  can  our 
colleges  be  made  more  serviceable  ?  becomes  a  subject  of  vital 
interest. 

Let  me  suggest  some  considerations  in  support  of  an  important 
addition  to  the  usual  college  curriculum.  To  the  mind  of  the 
earnest  and  thoughtful  teacher  there  seems  at  present  to  be  great 
danger  that  liberal  culture  may  be  narrowed  and  perverted  by  the 
dominiuice  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  utilitarian  tendency  in 
education.  Attention  need  scarcely  be  called  to  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  science  and  to  the  many  practical  applications  of 
scientific  knowledge  during  the  last  half  century ;  to  the  perfection 
of  the  industrial  arts ;  to  the  accumulation  of  princely  fortunes ; 
in  short,  to  our  well-nigli  incredible  advance  in  every  form  of 
material  prosperity.  All  these  marvelous  results  liave  been  pos- 
sible only  because  industrial  pursuits  and  the  practical  applications 
of  science  have  absorbed   the  l)est  talent  and  skill  of  America. 
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Against  this  form  of  progress  we  have  no  occasion  or  reason  to 
murmur;  for  the  practical  use  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
devotion  to  industrial  pursuits  have  contributed  richly  to  the  com- 
fort and.  wealth  of  the  American  people.  It  is  plain  that  our  fault 
does  not  so  much  lie  in  the  possession  of  these  things  as  in  the 
way  we  have  come  to  look  upon  them.  We  have  come  to  regard 
them  as  important  and  desirable  ends  in  'themselves  rather  than 
the  means  which  liberal  culture  could  use  in  helping  us  to  practice 
the  noble  art  of  living  beautiful  lives. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less  discussion  respecting  the 
relative  merits  of  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  for  tlie  purposes 
of  general  education.  The  discussion  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a 
pretty  general  agreement  among  thoughtful  educators  that  the 
truth  lies  at  neither  extreme ;  that  each  of  these  two  classes  of 
studies  has  as  its  peculiar  province  the  development  of  certain 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind;  that,  in  consequence,  neither 
should  be  allowed  an  exclusive  place  in  any  course  of  study  which 
aims  at  general  culture ;  and  that,  if  education  is  to  result,  not  in 
a  partial  and  one-sided  discipline,  but  in  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  each  of  these  two  grand 
divisions  of  knowledge  is  needed  to  supplement  and  reinforce  the 
other.  But  it  also  follows  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
lest  either  eiu^roach  upon  the  pix)per  domain  of  the  other. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  contention  between  the  humanities 
and  the  natural  sciences  for  a  place  of  preeminent  importance  in 
education,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  scientific  temper  is 
somewhat  imperious  and  exacting  in  its  demands,  and  that  it  is 
uncongenial  to  the  cultivation  of  a  quick,  aspiring  sesthetic  sense, 
to  a  genuine  perception  and  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art.  The  notion  that  scientific  studies  have  assumed 
altogether  undue  importance  in  both  our  elementary  and  our 
higher  education  amounts  to  little  less  than  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  many  teachers.  Accordingly,  while  they  are  proud  and 
grateful  that  students  possess  so  many  excellent  advantages  for 
scientific  study,  they  yet  feel  that  they  have  good  ground  for  com- 
plaint when  the  study  of  science  and  the  regard  for  mere  utility 
threaten  to  become  of  paramount  or  exclusive  importance  in  our 
prescribed  courses  of   study, —  when  men  commonly  look   upon 
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education  as  if  its  twofold  function  were  to  sharpien  the  intellect 
and  to  help  them  obtain  a  competence. 

•  Many  grave  faults  could  be  found  with  such  a  conception  of 
education :  but  it  will  answer  our  present  purpose,  and  perhaps  go 
to  the  very  root  of  this  fatal  misconception,  to  point  out  that  such 
education  is  essentially  worldly  and  one-sided.  For  it  fails  to  re- 
cognize the  important  influence  which  the  imagination  and  the 
sensibilities  must  inevitably  exert  in  determining  our  thoughts  and 
actions  and,  consequently,  our  degree  of  happiness.  It  makes  no 
effort  to  call  into  full  and  normal  activity  the  very  forces  that 
would  most  tend  to  humanize  and  sweeten  our  lives.  It,  there- 
fore,  does  not  cultivate  and  stimulate  our  spiritual  nature.  It  is 
incapable  of  arousing  any  noble  aspirations.  It  tends  to  banish 
the  imagination  and  to  deaden  the  artistic  sensibilities.  In  short, 
it  makes  us  content,  as  it  were,  with  the  husks  when  we  might 
enjoy  the  fair  flower  and  fruit  of  human  life. 

Any  system  of  education,  therefore,  is  manifestly  defective 
which  neglects  the  aesthetic  side  of  man's  nature.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  people  who  possess  well-cultivated  tastes  and  a  quick 
sensitiveness  to  all  .the  varied  forms  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in 
art  are  capable  of  living  lives  of  keener  enjoyment,  of  making 
wiser  and  worthier  uses  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  than  a  nation 
whom  a  one-sided  theory  of  education  has  reduced  to  a  dead  level 
of  unaspiring  commonplace.  Art  has  therefore  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  manners,  the  conduct,  the  character, —  upon  the 
whole  life  of  a  people ;  and  our  failure  to  cultivate  and  cherish 
the  aesthetic  faculty,  amounting  in  many  instances  to  an  utter  sup- 
pression of  the  artistic  temperament  among  us,  is  without  doubt 
responsible  for  many  of  the  hard,  unattractive,  repellant  character- 
istics of  our  national  life. 

In  a  paper  read  a  few  years  ago  before  the  Harvard  Teachers ' 
Association,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  who  has,  with  unceasing 
effort,  urged  upon  American  educators  the  value  and  importance 
of  aesthetic  education,  makes  a  clear  and  convincing  statement  of 
the  educational  value  of  tlie  flne  arts. 

"  It  is,"  says  he,  "  through  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  the  fine  arts,  quite  apart  from  the  empirical  practice  of 
any  of  them,  that  the  imagination,  the  supreme  faculty  of  human 
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nature,  is  mainly  to  be  cultivated ;  for  it  is  by  these  arts  that  the 
poetic  creations  of  the  imagination  are  embodied,  and  that  the 
efforts  of  the  creative  genius  of  the  finest  spirits  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  men  to  express  itself  are  transmitted  as  standards  of 
achievement  for  example  and  inspiration.  And  nowhere  are  such 
study  and  knowledge  more  needed  than  in  America,  for  nowhere 
in  the  civilized  world  are  the  practical  concerns  of  life  more  en- 
grossing ^  nowhere  are  the  conditions  of  life  more  prosaic;  no- 
where is  the  poetic  spirit  less  evident  and  the  love  of  beauty  less 
diffused.  The  concern  for  beauty,  as  the  highest  end  of  work  and 
as  the  noblest  expression  of  life,  hardly  exists  among  us  and  forms 
no  part  of  our  character  as  a  nation.  The  fact  is  lamentable,  for 
it  is  in  the  expression  of  its  ideals  by  means  of  the  arts  which 
render  those  ideals  in  the  forms  of  beauty,  that  the  position  of  a 
people  in  the  advance  of  civilization  is  ultimately  determined. 
The  absence  of  the  love  of  beauty  is  an  indication  of  the  lack  of 
the  highest  intellectual  quality,  but  it  is  also  no  less  an  indication 
of  the  lack  of  the  highest  moral  dispositions.  Now,  if  this  be 
recognized  and  admitted,  it  is  plain  that  there  can  be  nothing  of 
greater  importance  in  education  than  the  culture  of  the  love  of 
beauty,  and  this  culture  can  be  promoted  in  no  other  way  so  well 
as  by  that  study  which  deals  with  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  by  the  study  of  poetry,  not  only  in  literature,  but 
in  every  art  whose  works  are  an  expression  of  the  poetic  impulse 
and  faculty." 

The  peculiar  conditions  of  oui*  national  development  have,  it  is 
true,  undoubtedly  been  unfriendly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  been  obliged  to  spend  our  energies  in  subduing 
the  rude  forces  of  nature ;  in  clearing  away  forests,  building  cities, 
and  constructing  railroads,  highways,  and  harbors ;  in  promoting 
the  thousand  and  one  forms  of  material  well-being ;  in  building 
up  the  great  fabric  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity. 
When  we  consider  what  a  vast  deal  of  such  work  had  to  be  done 
by  the  American  people,  we  are  not  surprised  that  many  things 
not  so  immediately  essential  have  for  the  time  been  neglected. 

But  are  the  American  people  in  reality  slow  to  respond  to  artis- 
tic impressions  ?  Is  there  not  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
artistic  impulse  still  throbs  strong  in  the  life  of  many  of  our  peo- 
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pie  ?  Yes,  we  may  answer,  it  yet  exists,  but  it  has  been  impris- 
oned. Its  potentialities  can  only  be  conjectured.  What  contribu- 
tion the  United  States  may  yet  make  to  the  fine  arts  is  matter  for 
prophecy.  Of  late  years,  it  is  true,  something  has  been  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  neglect  and  unfriendly  surroundings.  Certain 
it  is  that  artistic  souls  are  still  found  to  flourish  here  and  there 
in  our  midst,  like  flowers,  so  to  speak,  which  grow  in  waste  places 
with  no  one  to  tend  them,  no  one  to  enjoy  their  beauty.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  that  the 
esthetic  faculty  has  hitherto  received  but  little  nurture  and  but 
little  encouragement  in  the  United  States.  The  best  American 
artists  today  have  ample  reasons  for  living  abroad. 

We  have  now,  however,  come  to  a  period  in  our  national  devel- 
opment when  we  can  profitably  devote  far  more  attention  than 
heretofore  to  the  culture  of  tlie  love  of  beauty  and  ultimately  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the 
promising  beginning  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  or 
three  decades.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  no  art  education 
worthy  of  the  name  could  be  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Now 
we  have  flourishing  schools  of  art  in  several  of  our  large  cities, 
where  competent  instruction  may  be  obtained.  The  numerous 
technological  institutions  which  have  recently  been  founded  also 
furnish  excellent  instruction  in  the  practical  applications  of  the 
arts  to  industrial  purposes.  But  schools  of  art  and  of  technology 
aim  to  train  men  as  specialists.  -Esthetics  should  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  general  culture.  The  study  of  art  is  therefore  needed 
also  in  our  colleges,  which  aim  not  so  much  to  train  men  for  pro- 
fessional life  as  to  give  them  a  well-rounded  liberal  education. 

But  just  at  the  time  when  the  love  of  teauty  ought  to  be  most 
carefully  fostered  among  us,  just  at  the  time  when  the  study  and 
the  practice  of  the  fine  arts  ought  t(7  receive  all  possible  encour- 
agement^ they  are  greatly  hindered  by  the  powerful  scientific  ten- 
dency in  American  education.  While  the  aesthetic  faculty  has,  on 
the  one  hand,  been  almost  suppressed  by  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
by  the  worship  of  mammon  and  mere  utility,  it  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  nearly  supplanted  by  the  unsympathetic  spirit  of  sci- 
ence, the  cold,  analytic,  matter-of-fact  temper  of  the  scientific  stu- 
dent. ^ 
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Is  there  no  way  by  which  to  remove  this  reproach,  to  check  this 
menace  to  American  culture?  Nowhere  does  it  seem  to  threaten 
us  more  than  in  our  colleges,  where  the  natural  sciences  have 
steadily  encroached  upon  the  humanities.  In  some  of  our  colleges 
the  amount  of  required  study  in  the  natural  sciences  has  been  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  requirements  in  the  strictly  humanistic 
studies.  I  have  in  mind  an  American  college  —  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  case  is  in  any  way  an  exceptional  one  —  where,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  all  the  students  were  expected,  in  a  required 
course  in  geology,  to  master  the  mechanical  details  in  the  construc- 
tion of  "  seismographical  seismometers,"  while  no  opportvmity  was 
given,  either  in  a  required  or  an  elective  course,  to  learn  so  simple 
a  thmg  as  the  general  characteristics  of  the  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. 

There  are,  let  us  trust,  some  hopeful  signs  that  a  reaction  is 
about  to  take  place.  So  far,  however,  little  has  been  done  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  art  in  American  colleges.  The  great  univer- 
sities of  England  and  Germany  are  far  in  advance  of  the  United 
States  in  this  respect.  In  many  of  them  ample  instruction  is 
offered  in  the  philosophy,  the  criticism,  and  the  history  of  art. 
Now  examine  the  catalogues  of  American  colleges,,  as  the  present 
writer  has  done,  and  you  will  find  that  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
notably  in  seveml  of  our  larger  institutions  of  learning,  is  any 
instruction  whatever  given  in  the  fine  arts. 

Here,  then,  I  believe,  is  an  opportunity  for  a  promising  experi- 
ment. Why  should  not  all  our  institutions  of  liberal  culture 
recognize  the  importance  of  aesthetics  in  education  by  providing 
competent  instruction  at  least  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
fine  arts?  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  such  study  of  the 
fine  arts  is  in  entire  keeping  with  the  general  purpose  of  collegiate 
education.  If  we  admit  that  "  the  need  of  art  and  in  consequence 
the  satisfacti(m  of  artistic  desire  go  very  far  down  in  the  ele- 
mentary conditions  of  raiui's  nature,"  and  tliat  the  lover  of  art 
requires  some  education  to  "  apprehend  even  the  meaning  of  the 
works  before  him,"  we  have  indeed  very  strong  grounds  for  admit- 
ting to  the  elective  studies  of  the  ordinaiy  college  course  some 
instruction  in  the  theoiy,  the  criticism,  and  the  liistoiy  of  the  fine 
arts. 
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TThe  reason  for  introducing  such  a  course  of  study  is  to  be  found 
in  man's  very  nature.  For  man  is  something  more  than  a  reason- 
iing  animal.  He  is  endowed  with  other  and  higher  powers  of  the 
^soul  than  mere  intellectual  strength.  He  is  gifted  with  the  power 
"to  form  lofty  ideals  and  with  the  desire  to  attain  them.  He  has 
'been  placed  in  a  world  of  beautiful  sights  and  sounds  which  are 
jueant  to  delight  and  ennoble  him. 

But  the  aesthetic  faculty  will  flourish  only  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Its  nature  is  so  delicate  that  unfriendly 
surroimdings  readily  stifle  it,  so  wayward  that,  unless  wisely  dis- 
ciplined and  cultivated,  it  will  most  surely  lead  us  to  admire  many 
things  imworthy  of  admiration.  We  therefore  need  some  guid- 
ance in  matters  of  artistic  taste.  Otherwise  the  average  student 
can  not  learn  to  admire  rightly.  Moreover,  it  is  during  the  years 
that  a  young  man  spends  in  college  that  he  forms,  to  a  great 
extent,  his  tastes,  his  ways  of  thinking,  and  his  opinions  concern- 
ing the  great  problems  of  human  life ;  and  in  most  cases  the  years 
that  follow  only  bind  him  more  closely  to  the  tastes  and  mental 
habits  that  he  has  thus  formed  in  college. 

These  facts  should  convince  us  that  unless  our  colleges  offer 
some  instruction  in  the  principles  that  govern  the  appreciation 
and  criticism  of  art,  unless  they  give  the  students  who  look  to 
them  for  culture  some  opportunity  to  study  the  various  forms  of 
art  and  to  learn  about  the  world's  great  artists  and  their  master- 
pieces, the  very  men  whose  mission  it  is  to.  be  the  apostles  of 
^'  sweetness  and  light "  are  liable  to  remain  ignorant  of  what  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  real  and  vital  forms  of  human  culture, 
deflcient  in  artistic  appreciation,  less  capable  of  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  earth  and  sea  and  sky,  and  consequently  more  prone  to 
seek  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  than  those  of  the  spirit. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  urging  the  academic  study  of 
art  Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  would  undoubtedly 
furnish  the  student  invaluable  help  in  pursuing  the  usual  studies 
of  a  college  course.  The  art  of  antiquity  has  embalmed  for  us, 
as  nothing  else  could,  the  life  and  civilization  of  past  ages.  The 
course  of  national  history  is,  moreover,  often  affected  by  prevail- 
ing artistic  standards,  and  the  very  character  and  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple somehow  become  embodied  in  the  work  of  its  artists.     Art  is 
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still  more  closely  and  vitally  related  to  the  literature  of  any  age  or 
people.  Consequently  the  art  of  the  past,  quite  aside  from  its 
importance  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education,  stands  ready 
to  help  the  college  student  in  all  his  classical,  historical,  and  lit- 
erary studies. 

But  there  is  a  yet  deeper  need  for  a  widespread  interest  in  art. 
The  people  everywhere  are  eager  to  obtain  what  they  deem  to  be 
their  rights ;  and  they  have  begun  to  demand  the  better  things  of 
life.  They  want  comfort,  leisure,  science,  education,  culture, 
refinement,  art ;  why  should  the  pleasures  of  art  be  confined  to  a 
select  few,  any  more  than  food  or  freedom  or  property  or  educa- 
tion? 

It  has  been  remarked  that  some  public  interest  in  art  has  been 
awakened  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  interest  is, 
let  us  hope,  an  indication  that  the  appreciation  of  art  among  the 
American  people  is  increasing.  It  may  also  be  an  indication  that 
the  study  of  art  may  be  introduced  into  our  colleges  without  any 
violent  protest,  even  though  it  fail  to  meet  with  an  immediate  and 
adequate  recognition  of  its  educational  value. 

Any  such  popular  recognition  of  the  importance  of  sesthetic 
education,  however  slight,  would  be  a  great  gain.  For  the  educa- 
tion of  the  present  day,  both  in  our  schools  and  in  our  colleges,  is 
preeminently  an  education  of  the  intellect.  The  reason  is  plain : 
it  is  easier  to  train  the  intellectual  than  the  emotional  nature. 
The  results,  moreover,  of  intellectual  training  are  more  apparent 
and  give  promise  of  more  immediate  usefulness  in  the  practical 
concerns  of  life,  than  any  degree  of  aesthetic  culture.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  in  our  prescribed  courses -of  study,  but  little  or 
no  effort  is  made  to  educate  the  emotional  nature,  to  give  full  and 
normal  development  to  the  sensibilities,  to  foster  artistic  taste  and 
a  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Waldstein,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress as  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
said :  — 

"  Art  not  only  tends  to  strengthen  and  develop  our  emotional 
nature,  but  it  above  all  leads  to  its  refinement.  In  the  general 
thirst  for  pleasure,  which  is  so  potent  a  stimulus  to  action  and  to 
effort  in  life,  the  more  we  can  divert  this  current  of  passion  from 
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thfi  channels  of  direct  self-interest  and  cupidity  into  the  various, 
courses  of  disinterested  and  playful  delights  that  flow  through  eye 
and  ear  to  heart  and  mind,  the  more  shall  we  have  drawn  the  vio- 
lence out  of  passion,  the  more  shall  we  have  refined  our  whole 
emotional  nature.  Passion  then  becomes  sjmipathy,  as  greed  for 
possession  becomes  delight  in  contemplation.  ^Vnd  when  art 
presents  human  beings  and  their  fate,  this  dwelling  in  mind  upon 
the  lives  of  others  and  living  in  them  does  not  only  increase  the 
intellectual  sympathy  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  but  strength- 
ens and  widens  our  emotional  sympathy  as  well." 

As  Professor  Norton  has  pouited  out,  the  tendency  of  our  mod- 
em life  is  to  narrow  our  interests.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  more  widespread  and  intelligent  appreciati(m  of  art  would 
residt  in  a  general  widening  of  the  scope  of  our  interests.  Our 
sympathies  also,  instead  of  being  stifled  and  suppressed  by  the 
absorbing  demands  of  our  everyday  tasks,  would,  because  of  the 
increased  scope  of  our  interests,  be  stimulated  into  wider  and  more 
intense  activity.  Our  tastes  would  become  more  catholic.  And 
the  study  of  ait,  as  already  hinted,  would  also  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  our  moral  nature ;  for  it  would  tend  to  make  the  life 
which  we  now  live  in  the  flesh  nobler  and  more  disinterested,  by 
making  it  less  narrow  and-  worldly. 

It  would  indeed  scarcely  be  possible  to  overestimate  the  civiliz- 
ing and  humanizing  influence  which  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  in 
American  colleges  would  exert,  not  only  upon  individual  lives,  but 
ultimately  upon  the  national  character.  Will  our  colleges,  then, 
respond  to  this  new  demand  ?  If  an  impetus  is  once  given  to  the 
study  of  art  in  our  colleges,  may  it  not  result  in  a  leavening  of  the 
whole  national  life  ?  Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  may 
then  go  out  even  into  the  remotest  comers  of  our  land  to  refine 
the  national  temper  and  taste.  Then,  when  we  are  no  longer  con- 
tent to  live  amid  surroundings  that  are  too  often  sordid,  squalid, 
and  unlovely,  when  we  are  no  longer  content  to  remain  the  servile 
imitators  of  European  models,  we  may  hope  to  attain  to  a  dis- 
tinctively national  art,  suited  to  the  peculiar  conditions  and  tastes 
of  the  American  people. 
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SOME  PHYSICAL  ABNORMALITIES  OF  BOYS  WHICH 
BOYS'   CLUB  LEADERS  SHOULD    UNDERSTAND. 

UY    WINTHROP   T.    TALBOT,    M.    D.,    HOLDERN^SS,    N.    H. 

IT  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  labor  uiider  conventiomil 
prejudice  derived  from  old-fashioned  teachings  to  realize  that 
every  moral  obliquity  and  mental  deficiency  in  a  boy  rests  upon 
some  physical  abnormality  as  a  cause ;  that  to  physical  abnormali- 
ties are  related  closely  tlie  vices  of  an  unruly  tongue,  stealing, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  In  realization  of  this 
relationship  lies  a  fundamental  task  of  the  leader,  teacher,  guard- 
ian, and  parent  of  boys. 

With  difficulty  have  we  been  trained  indeed,  to  realize  that  poor 
food  is  a  frequent  and  potent  cause  of  the  drinking  habit,  and  we 
do  understand  now  far  better  than  formerly  that  crime  and  pov- 
erty (either  absolute  or  relative)  go  hand  in  hand  with  disease, 
interdependent  tuid  boon  companions  in  the  world's  miseiy.  Thus 
far  have  we  attained ;  but  oh,  how  loth  we  are  to  accept  this  mode 
of  reasoning.  After  once  granting  the  premises,  namely, —  tliat 
neglect  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  of  the  circulation,  nervous 
system,  digestion,  respiration  and  the  like, —  induces  that  inertia 
which  is  tenaed  laziness,  that  absence  of  initiative  which  is  mani- 
fest as  a  lack  of  independence  and  general  weakness,  especially  in 
moral  tone,  we  are  forced  to  the  only  logical  conclusion  that  the 
intelligent  study  and  care  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
bodily  needs  of  growing  boys  comprise  our  main  responsibility  in 
work  with  them. 

It  is  for  us  to  make  a  very  real  effort  to  leam,  to  abide  by  and 
to  teach  by  means  of  our  own  example  (for  boys  are  essentially  imita- 
tive) those  conditions  under  which  the  physical  machine  will  work 
well.  How  many  of  us  will  consent  to  do  this  ?  Who  of  us  will 
refrain  from  the  petty  indulgences  of  daily  stimulants  imd  the 
nervous  wear  and  teiU'  of  conventional  social  but  uimecessaiy 
duties,  and  the  over-occupation  which  we  have  learned  to  make 
our  chief  amusement?  Certainly  all  who  have  taken  up  work 
with  boys,  intelligently  and  conscientiously,  will  have  adopted  for 
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themselves  the  wholesome,  rather  than  the  strenuous  life  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  for  they  will  have  found  by  experience  that  high- 
strung  nerves  are  worse  than  useless,  for  they  are  a  positive 
handicap  in  the  guidance  of  growing  boys. 

What  is  physical  abnormality  ?  Physical  abnormality  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  physically  normal.  It  may  be  slight,  as  for 
instance  one  shoulder  somewhat  lower  than  the  other,  or  a  trick  of 
drumming  with  the  fingers ;  or  it  may  be  pronounced,  as  for  in- 
stance the  spinal  curvature  of  a  hunchback,  or  an  aggravated  case 
of  epilepsy.  Physical  abnormalities  of  a  severe  type  will  more 
naturally  be  already  under  the  supervision  of  a  medical  attendant, 
either  at  home  or  at  a  hospital ;  it  is  with  the  abnormalities  of  the 
more  common  and  more  important  kind  that  we  have  to  deal  here. 
The  words  "  more  important "  are  used  advisedly,  beciiuse  those 
in  charge  of  boys  most  frequently  have  it  in  their  power,  by  deal- 
ing wisely  with  these  minor  but  threatening  tendencies  to  render 
unnecessary  the  care  of  a  physician  later,  and  because,  often  over- 
looked or  neglected  through  ignorance  or  inattention,  as  a  result 
the  boy's  future  is  handicapped  or  seriously  impaired. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  impossible  to  call  atten- 
tion too  frequently  or  with  too  much  emphasis  to  the  intimate 
relation  of  every  physical  defect  to  mental  efficiency  and  moral 
growth.  For  instance,  if  a  boy's  circulation  is  sluggish,  he  learns 
his  lessons  with  difficulty,  he  is  chided  for  being  stupid ;  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  it  is  easier  for  him  to  meet  a  difficult  situation  with 
falsehood  or  exaggeration  than  to  tell  the  truth.  If  a  boy  habit- 
ually lies  or  exaggerates,  it  is  almost  a  sure  indication  of  a  dis- 
ordered blood  supply. 

The  condition  of  the  circulation  in  a  growing  boy  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  any  boy,  when  not  based  on  careful  observation  of 
the  condition  of  his  circulation  may  easily  be  erroneous. 

If  one  has  never  studied  the  circulation  in  a  child,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  so  to  do.  Let  the  boy  lie  prone  until  entirely  quiescent 
and  relaxed ;  and  watch  the  heart  as  it  beats  against  the  wall  of 
the  chest  on  the  left  side.  Place  the  ear  over  the  chest  at  this 
point ;  listen  to  the  beat.  How  many  beats  are  there  to  the  half 
minute  ?     Do  they  come  regularly,  or  are  they  regular  for  a  time 
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and  then  intermittant?  Do  you  notice  any  whirling  or  peculiar 
sound  ?  Note  the  results.  Second,  stand  the  boy  quietly  before 
you  and  listen  again  for  a  half  minute ;  again  note  the  results. 
Third,  have  the  lad  jump  high  into  the  air  repeatedly,  until  he 
begins  to  get  out  of  breath.  Then  listen  again  for  three  consecu- 
tive half  minutes,  noting  the  rate  for  each  half  minute.  If  you 
will  make  such  simple  observations  as  these  twice  a  year  upon 
each  boy  under  your  care,  you  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  much 
more  intelligent  your  judgment  as  to  his  welfare  will  become ;  for 
instance  you  may  find  that  instead  of  the  normal  deviation  of  from 
two  to  four  beats  to  the  half  minute  between  the  prone  and  stand- 
ing positions,  the  difference  is  from  ten  to  fifteen,  that  is,  twenty 
to  thirty  beats  a  minute  more  when  he  is  standing  than  when  he 
is  lying  down ;  i.  e.,  that  the  mere  effort  of  standing  increases  the 
work  of  the  heart  by  one-third,  and  you  are  led  to  a  consequent 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  long-continued  effort  of  any  descrip- 
tion does  not  tend  to  a  boy's  best  good.  A  boy  is  so  active  and 
his  nervous  resiliency  is  so  gi*eat  that  without  some  such  study  to 
enchain  our  attention  we  shall  inevitably  sadly  overtax  this  most 
important  organ  of  the  body.  Further  study  along  these  lines 
with  a  comparison  of  the  habits  of  growing  animals  of  all  other 
species,  will  point  to  the  necessity  for  early  evening  sleep,  and 
half  an  hour  of  quiet  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (without  read- 
ing), as  a  natural  and  potent  means  of  combating  incipient  as  well 
as  grave  abnormalities  of  the  circulation,  and  those  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system  and  digestion  which  are  intimately  associated 
with  or  dependent  upon  them.  You  will  also  be  training  yourself 
to  notice  and  appreciate  conditions,  such  as  enlarged  veins  in  the 
extremities,  blue  lips  after  bathing  or  running,  and  the  like. 
Within  the  last  twelve  years,  summer  camps  have  increased  in 
number  from  about  twenty  to  between  three  and  four  hundred, 
and  camping  parties  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so  are  very  common : 
yet  so  little  is  this  question  of  the  circulation  studied  and  so  infre- 
quently is  the  need  for  early  sleep  recognized  that  in  many  camps, 
boys,  after  a  fatiguing  day's  work  —  rowing,  swimming,  playing 
base-ball  —  are  made  to  stay  up  round  the  camp-fire,  telling  stories 
and  singing  until  as  late  as  ten  o'clock ;  whereas,  tired  boys  profit 
well  by  being  asleep  soon  after  eight.     Even  intelligent  men  have 
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been  known  to  argue  that  ten  o'clock  was  not  a  late  hour  for  a  boy 
to  go  to  bed ;  but  this  was  because  they  were  devotees  to  late  hours 
themselves  and  found  it  difficult  to  set  the  right  example. 

So  much  stress  is  laid  by  many  authorities  upon  the  need  for 
physical  exercise  (and  in  many  cases  rightly)  that  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  nervous  energy  is  required  for  muscular 
activity  quite  as  much  as  for  study,  and  while  outrof-door  exercise 
is  a  natural  and  wholesome  antidote  for  the  bad  physical  results 
of  over-study  indoors,  we  can  easily  realize,  although  we  do  not 
always  put  it  into  practice  that  a  boy  who  is  sapping  his  store  of 
nervous  energy  by  exhausting  mental  work,  should  not  be  encour- 
aged further  to  deplete  his  nervous  strength  when  already  fatigued 
by  indulging  in  voluntary  or  prescribed  severe  physical  exercise 
or  athletic  sports. 

The  abnormalities  of  the  nervous  system  also  are  complex  and 
furnish  evidence  likewise  of  the  intimate  correlation  of  all  parts 
of  the  body.  Conditions,  however,  exist  in  which  we  can  say  that 
there  is  a  taxing  of  the  nervous  system  especially.  Here  it  is  that 
greater  judgment  must  be  shown  by  the  worker  with  boys  than  in 
any  other  condition,  and  here  it  is  that  a  serene  and  wholesome 
atmosphere'emanating  from  the  worker  himself  and  his  own  good 
bodily  health,  rules  supreme.  If  Billy  the  Kid,  aged  thirteen, 
pastes  The  Mascot,  aged  twelve,  a  nasty  clip  out  of  pure  deviltry, 
and  a  vigorous  scrap  ensues,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Billy  the  Kid  is  afflicted  with  intestinal  parasites,  or  that  he  has 
been  up  too  late  o'nights,  or  that  he  has  been  breathing  impure 
air,  or  absorbing  relaxing  literature  ;  but  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on  habitually  the  intelligent  worker  is  bound  to  investigate  and 
see  if  any  of  these  troubles  are  at  the  bottom  of  Billy's  quick 
temper.  In  seven  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  discover  if  he  looks 
carefully  that  there  is  something  wrong  physically.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  sufficient  only  to  remove  the  physical  causes.  The 
habit  may  remain  after  the  original  cause  is  removed;  but  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  the  habit  can  be  eradicated  by  moml  suasion 
or  other  means  until  the  physical  cause  is  removed. 

Again,  respiration  and  digestion  are  functions  of  extreme  im- 
portance in  boyhood,  because  habits  of  breathing  and  of  eating  are 
being  formed  which  will  lead  to  healthy  lungs,  vigorous  appetites 
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and  hearty  digestions,  or  the  reverse.  Dull  heads  and  whining 
tones  frequently  ame  from  impure  air ;  rooms  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, for  instance,  over  sixty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  long, 
continued  effort  at  paying  attention,  whether  to  work,  study,  or 
even  play. 

Many  a  boy  comes  to  our  notice  whose  sole  diet  practically  has 
been  meat  and  sweets,  when  deep  breathing  and  thoroughly  cooked 
cereals  and  vegetables  have  proved  almost  a  cure  for  all  his 
troubles.  Any  fads  about  food  are  to'  be  deprecated ;  only  those 
kinds  of  food  sliould  be  provided  which  can  be  digested  by  the 
individual ;  tiistes  with  boys  are  a  matter  of  education  and  train- 
ing and  should  always  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  digestion  and  nu- 
trition. Milk,  especially  when  gulped  rapidly,  is  by  no  means 
always  easily  digested.  This  solid  food  is  often  taken  as  a  liquid, 
even  by  adults,  and  drunk  hurriedly ;  whereas  the  young  of  all 
species  who  eat  milk  normally  eat  it  slowly,  m  small  mouthfuls. 
There  are  many  children,  too,  whose  delicate  intestinal  walls  and 
slow  intestinal  action  will  not  endure  the  eating  of  such  ordinarily 
wholesome  foods  as  fruit  and  nuts.  Cheese  is  only  available  as  a 
food  for  children  when  it  has  been  proved  in  any  particular  case 
that  it  can  be  assimilated  Avithout  trouble. 

The  relation  of  bodily  functions  to  sports  and  games  is  an  mter- 
esting  one.  Many  a  boy  has  suffered  untold  agonies  on  the  ball- 
field,  torn  between  his  great  desire  to  excel  imd  the  fact  that  he 
continually  makes  a  mis-play  at  the  crucial  point  of  the  game.  It 
is  most  probable  that  an  error  of  refraction  in  the  eye,  such  as 
astigmatism,  is  the  cause  of  the  boy's  poor  play.  Such  errors 
should  be  easily  discovered  with  our  modem  free  clinical  facilities, 
and  if  because  of  rapid  growth  correction  by  glasses  is  inadvisable 
for  the  time  being,  his  energies  should  be  directed  to  some  sport 
exacting  less  from  his  eyesight,  such  as  wrestling,  swimming,  or 
the  like.  If  a  boy  does  not  heed  quickly  what  you  say,  why 
reprove  him  till  you  learn  definitely  whether  his  hearing  is  normal. 
It  is  easy  to  hold  up  your  watch  to  his  ear  and  learn  for  yourself. 

At  the  age  of  adolescence  the  sense  of  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ti(m  is  a  growing  one,  and  if  guided  aright,  a  holy  one.  In  addi- 
tion therefore  to  the  inculcating  of  reverence  for  every  woman  of 
whatever  degree  by  example  and  by  precept,  make  certaui  that  no 
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physical  abnonnality  of  any  special  and  avoidable  nature  exists^ 
leading  to  injurious  and  impure  habits.  Even  though  the  local 
irritation  be  slight  and  the  family  physician  laughs  at  your  solici- 
tude, it  will  counteract  persistently,  insidiously,  oftentimes  uncon* 
sciously  the  best  efforts  toward  right  thinking  and  right  living 
which  the  boy  is  really  making  and  in  which  you  are  trying  to  aid 
him.     This  is  a  vital  point  for  any  worker  with  boys. 

In  view  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  physical  to  the  mental 
and  to  the  normal  development  of  the  boy,  both  as  an  individual 

1 

and  in  his  social  relations,  it  becomes  imperative  for  us  to  adopt  a 
broad  conception  of  our  relations  to  the  boy  and  his  body,  (a  body 
so  full  of  promise  if  treated  aright,)  and  of  patience  with  his  try- 
ing  characteristics  which  come  into  existence  often  only  as  a  result 
of  our  own  ignorance  and  of  our  own  impatience. 

Punishment  of  a  boy  thus  becomes  an  impracticable  concept. 
Correction  takes  its  place ;  the  trouble  with  correction  is  that  it 
requires  observation,  intelligence,  time  and  patience.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  we  shall  give  these  things  to  our  boys? 
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HDITORIAL. 

SUDDEN  death  has  removed  two  distinguished  educators,  one  from 
Canada,  and  one  from  the  United  States,  since  we  went  to  press 
with  the  last  number  of  this  magazine.  Dr.  J.  A.  McCabe,  Principal 
of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  and  for  a  time  President  of  the  Domin- 
ion Educational  Association,  expired  while  at  church,  November  30th; 
and  Mi's.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  passed  away 
in  Paris,  France,  December  6th,  where  she  had  just  ariived  in  the 
course  of  a  tour  for  study  and  recreation,  with  her  husband.  Professor 
Palmer,  of  Harvard  University.  Both  of  these  well-known  educators 
were  marked  by  unusual  breadth  of  view  and  singleness  of  devotion  to 
the  great  cause  of  human  enlightenment  and  inspiration.  Dr.  McCabe 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1842,  and  was  educated  at  the  Normal  School 
and  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin.  He  served  as  English  and 
Mathematical  Master  successively  in  academies  at  Belfast,  Kilmore  and 
Killarney,  came  to  the  Normal  School  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1869, 
and  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Ottawa  when  it 
was  first  opened  in  1875.  He  was  the  author  of  several  literary  works, 
a  number  of  his  books  being  now  in  general  use  in  the  schools  of  Can- 
ada.    He  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  most  useful  man. 

Mrs.  Palmer's  brilliant  career  as  student,  teacher,  president  of 
Wellesley  College,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  educational  writer  and  lecturer,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
recital  here.  Her  death  comes  at  the  height  of  her  usefulness  and  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  we  are  to  spare  such  a  helpful  worker.  The 
sympathy  of  all  goes  out  to  her  bereaved  husband  on  his  sad  return 
journey  to  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Palmer's  social  qualities  were  of  the  first 
order,  and  she  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  fellow-workers. 

THE  report  recently  sent  out  that  a  departure  is  to  be  made  in  the 
N.  E.  A.  program  for  the  Boston  meeting,  is  gratifying.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  sections  shall  use  the  forenoons  for  their  meetings, 
and  the  general  organization,  the  evenings.  This  would  leave  the  after- 
noons free  for  social  gatherings,  visiting,  excursions,  committee  meet- 
ings, etc.  This  would  certainly  be  an  improvement.  It  is  commended 
to  the  administrative  Board  as  certainly  worth  a  fair  trial.  The  benefits 
of  these  N.  E.  A.  meetings  come  not  alone  from  the  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions.    Personal  conferences ;  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  ideals  of 
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school  admiDistration,  and  educatiODal  processes ;  the  professional  in- 
«piration  that  comes  from  meeting  and  knowing  leaders  in  school  affairs ; 
memoranda  taken  of  literatures  and  standards  of  the  profession  as 
'endoraed  by  others  who  know  and  who  speak  from  purposeful  experi- 
ence ;  and  information  gathered  concerning  other  places  of  historical 
^and  current  interest,  local  achievements ;  industries  and  arts ;  must  be 
-considered  among  the  most  helpful  influences  of  these  gatherings. 
.Let  the  proposed  change  in  the  program  be  tried. 

IN  many  ways  au  increasing  interest  is  evinced  among  school  people, 
in  matters  that  concern  the  moral  self-direction  of  the  young.  For 
:a  generation,  under  the  guise  of  ^^  tempering  the  severity  of  school  and 
family  discipline,"  and  the  influence  of  the  "  Kindei'garten,"  and  a 
u'ecognition  of  the  *'sacredness  of  the  child's  personality,"  school  gov- 
•ernment  has  been  growing  more  lax.  It  is  not  meant  that  school  room 
and  playground  order  is  not  outwardly  satisfactory,  or  that  the  congre- 
gate behavior  of  children  in  the  best  schools  is  open  to  ciriticism ;  but 
the  question  is  increasingly  coming  to  the  front  in  professional  dis- 
cussion, and  teachers  are  asking  themselves,  whether  the  individual 
•child  is  really  learning  the  self-control  which  alone  can  save  him  from 
'being  somebody's  tool  in  after  years.  Wherein  does  self-direction  in 
matters  of  right  and  wrong  root  itself?  How  may  the  child's  individu- 
ality be  respected,  while  being  handled  in  the  mass  ?  What  experiences 
:are  helpful  in  cultivating  moral  self-initiative?  Much  has  been  said 
against  the  "  lock-step  oi*der,"  and  "  uniform  prescriptions,"  and  an  un- 
yielding gradation,  and  periodical  promotions.  And  the  very  loosening 
of  the  machinery  touching  these  matters  has  made  teachers  thoughtful 
of  its  virtues.  The  intellectual  life  is  not  the  only  life  with  which  the 
school  is  concerned ;  and  educational  thought  does  well  to  consider  the 
sources  of  the  training  in  moral  cleanness  of  behavior  and  thought, 
and  a  wholesome  ethical  life. 

"rXXITH  an  exception  of  the  program,  arrangements  have  practically 
VV  been  completed  for  the  February  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  at  Cincinnati.  It  is  expected  that  a  one-fai-e  rate 
for  the  round  trip  will  be  secured  in  the  Central  Traffic  Association's 
territory.  Cincinnati  has  abundant  and  commodious  quaiiiers  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests,  and  comfortable  rooms,  convenient  of  access 
for  both  the  general  and  section  meetings.  Correspondence  already 
assures  a  large  attendance,  even  from  the  more  distant  States.  No 
effort  will  be  too  great,  at  the  Cincinnati  end  of  the  line,  to  make  the 
.1903  meeting  a  profitable  one. 
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ALREADY  announcements  are  made  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
schools  for  teachers  and  specialists  for  the  summer  of  1903. 
Several  have  come  to  the  Editor's  table.  Among  these  are  University 
classes  and  courses,  seaside  and  mountain  resort,  Chautauqua,  and 
teaching  announcements,  and  normal  school  special  and  regular  terms. 
It  is  a  wholesome  provision.  Even  now,  teachers  should  begin  their 
jplans  for  the  next  vacation.  The  two  or  three  months  should  not  all 
be  given  to  study  by  any  one ;  but  a  part  of  it  may  be  profitably  used 
in  such  way,  by  almost  everyone.  The  Boston  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
will,  as  it  should,  attract  many  who  are  not  accustomed  to  attend  its 
sessions ;  but  this  will  not  prevent  them  and  some  thousands  of  others 
from  using  a  month  or  more  at  one  or  another  of  these  Summer  Schools 
for  a  better  professional  or  academic  preparation.  The  great  school 
problem  of  the  day  is  the  improvement  of  the  teachera  who  are  teach- 
ing. 
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A  SUGGESTION  FOR  NUMBER  WORK. 

CLARA    STAKWOOD,     WELLESLBY    UILLR,    MASS. 

FROM  the  Hawaiians  we  get  a  new  idea  in  elementary  education, 
which  is  to  teach  number  by  seeds.  This  is  of  especial  value 
with  youngest  pupils  who  must  be  taught  by  the  object  method.  The 
children  of  the  Hawaiian  schools  are  of  this  number,  because  to  the 
majority  of  them,  English  is  a  foreign  language.  Many  races,  both 
Asiatic  and  European,  are  found  in  the  schools,  and  among  the  nation- 
alities are  Chinese  (preponderating),  Japanese,  Portuguese,  German, 
British,  American  and  Part- Hawaiian.  A  receiving  class  is  said  to 
resemble  one  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  in  America. 

Mother  Nature  comes  to  the  rescue  in  that  far  away  land  by  supply- 
ing new  means  of  instruction  from  the  vei^  abundance  of  vegetation. 
As  an  Hawaiian  educator  has  said,  '*  Nature  invites  all  teachers  to 
teach  number  by  means  of  seeds."  It  is  a  suggestion  to  the  average 
American  school  teacher,  commended  by  its  very  simplicity.  An  old 
Hawaiian  custom  of  stringing  seeds  is  known  as  Lei-making,  and  now- 
a-days  the  children  string  these  seeds  to  sell  among  the  tourists,  and 
they  place  a  certain  value  on  a  string.  Hence  the  Hawaiian  teacher 
asks,  ^^  How  many  inches,  feet  or  yards  can  be  strung  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  value  per  yard."  Thus  the  children  learn  not  only  number,  but 
how  to  make  pretty  and  useful  things.  Fanciful  designs  may  be  con- 
ceived and  numerous  articles  are  made,  all  out  of  the  seeds.  A  por- 
tier  which  was  in  the  Hawaiian  school-exhibit  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  was  formed  of  strings  of  seeds,  just  s^  the  beaded  curtains 
of  the  Japanese  are  made,  and  these  when  colored  are  an  attractive 
household  ornament.  At  the  same  time  the  children  learn  to  use  the 
more  valuable  materia],  such  as  the  beads  of  colored  glass. 

Lei-making  is  also  extended  to  flowers,  and  children  make  strings, 
for  which  they  use  the  petals  or  corollas  of  the  flower.  This  is  an  an- 
cient custom  of  the  island,  but  even  today  at  dinner  parties  among  the 
best  people  in  Honolulu  the  flower  Leis  are  used  at  the  plate  as  we  have 
the  corsages  and  boutonnieres  in  this  country,  and  the  guests  place 
them  around  their  necks.  In  the  old  days  they  were  worn  on  the  head, 
and  it  is  common  to  see  them  worn  on  the  hat.  Beautiful  chains  are 
made  of  carnations,  but  the  ilima  flower  is  a  favorite,  because  of  its 
orange  color,  one  of  the  old  royal  colors  of  Hawaii.  In  imitation  of 
the  ilima,  children  make  Leis  out  of  orange-colored  paper. 
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Another  material  which  the  tropics  afford  the  school  children  is  the 
palm- leaf  which  natnre  furnishes  to  them  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
used  in  the  schools  for  weaving,  and  the  American  Sloyd  teachers  are 
envious  of  the  supply  which  is  there  close  at  hand  and  here  impossible 
to  get,  though  well  adapted  for  school  use.  With  the  Hawaiians, 
weaving  in  the  schools  keeps  alive  an  old-time  industry.  Pretty  bas- 
kets are  the  work  of  little  children,  and  these  and  other  fancy  articles 
like  fans  and  picture  frames,  the  children  sell  at  home  to  the  women's 
exchanges.  The  material  is  mostly  the  screw  palm  or  Lauhala,  which 
is  used  to  make  floor-mats,  and  other  things.  Weaving  is  not  taught 
in  the  homes,  and  the  schools  by  supplying  the  deficiency  afford  the 
pupils  an  opportunity  of  a  livelihood. 

Manual  training  is  an  important  feature  of  the  curriculum,  and 
besides  these  ancient  industries  which  the  schools  are  keeping  alive, 
they  teach  sewing.  The  objects  of  this  branch  as  outlined  by  the  board 
of  instruction  are  ^^to  train  the  hand,  and  to  make  the  child  skillful 
and  obedient;  to  teach  the  child  what  the  home  does  not  teach,  namely, 
to  be  a  home-maker."  A  handsome  flag  of  the  old  kingdom,  shown  at 
Buffalo,  was  the  work  of  girls  in  a  high  school  named  after  the  late 
Princess  Kaiulani. 

For  the  novelties  in  their  educational  system  the  Hawaiians  won  a 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  special  excellence  was  noted  there 
in  primary  work. 

The  Hawaiians  are  said  ^'  to  take  to  education,"  and  this  must  be 
true,  for  they  have  made  remarkable  progress  with  their  educational 
system  in  just  a  half  century.  It  was  1840,  when  the  first  general 
school  law  was  passed,  and  1846  when  the  schools  were  placed  in  charge 
of  a  minister  of  public  instruction ;  but  when  the  organic  act  was 
passed  in  June,  1900,  making  Hawaii  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  school  system  was  practically  untouched.  The  only  change  was 
that  in  the  title  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  department  who 
became  Superintendent,  instead  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  A 
county  law  which  is  now  under  consideration,  will,  however,  produce 
marked  difference  in  the  schools,  for  with  each  district  to  look  after  its 
own  interest  the  poorer  communities  will  suffer,  and  the  system  is  in 
danger  of  losing  its  present  uniformity. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

RETIREMENT    OF    A    DISTINGUISHED    FRENCH    OFFICIAL. 

M.  Gr^ard,  who  has  just  resigned  the  position  of  Vice-rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  public 
instruction  in  France,  and  well  known  throughout  the  educational 
world  by  his  contributions  to  its  literature. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the  position  to  which  he  was 
appointed  twenty  yeara  ago,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
control  of  public  instruction  in  France  is  centralized  at  Paris,  its  chief, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  being  a  cabinet  officer.  The  sys- 
tem is  organized  in  seventeen  divisions  termed  academies ;  each  acad- 
emy comprises  a  university,  a  group  of  secondary  schools  (State  lyc^es 
and  municipal  colleges),  and  its  quota  of  primary  schools.  The  chief 
of  each  academy  is  the  rector  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  subordinate  only  to  the  Minister.  The  most  important  academy 
is  that  of  Paris,  comprising  the  famous  university  and  the  great  special 
schools  —  College  de  France,  ficole  Normale  "  Sup^rieure,  etc.  The 
minister  himself  is  the  legal  chief  of  this  academy,  but  its  duties  fall  to 
the  vice-rector. 

Thus,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  M.  Gr^ard  has  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  chief  university  of  France  and  of  the  great  secondary 
schools  which  set  the  standard  of  liberal  education  for  the  country. 
The  province  of  the  vice-rector  includes  also  the  primary  schools,  but 
the  foundation  for  the  extraordinary  development  of  this  department 
in  Paris  was  laid  by  M.  Grcard  prior  to  his  installation  as  chief  of  the 
entire  academy. 

His  official  relation  to  public  instruction  antedates  by  four  years  the 
Republic,  as  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  primary  schools  for  the 
Paris  Academy  by  Minister  Duruy  in  1866.  There  was  at  this  time  no 
general  interest  in  primary  education  and  it  was  considered  beneath  a 
university  man  to  be  concerned  with  the  humble  interests  of  primary 
teachers.  M.  Gr^ard  applied  himself  with  rare  energy  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  investigation  of  the  problem  of  popular  education  —  its  actual 
condition  and  the  means  of  its  development.  In  1868  he  published 
his  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  the  Seine,  which  became 
subsequently  the  model  for  the  whole  system  of  national  primary  edu- 
cation. In  1871,  M.  Gr^ard  was  appointed  Director  of  primary  educa- 
tion  for  the  Academy  of  Paris,    in  which  position  the  sphere  of  his 
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inflaence  and  his  positive  authority  were  greatly  extended.  With 
unuaaal  power  in  the  formulation  of  plans  as  shown  by  his  work  on 
school  organization,  M.  Gr^ard  combined  rare  executive  ability.  His 
energy  was  unbounded  but  wisely  tempered  by  tact  and  discriminatioR ; 
he  imparted  inspiration  and  force  to  every  mind.  Under  his  direction, 
Paris  became  a  centre  of  unrivalled  activity  in  respect  to  popular  edu- 
cation. The  work  of  the  lower  primary  schools  was  thoroughly  system- 
atized and  on  this  foundation  was  developed  a  system  of  higher  primary 
schools  so-called.  These  are,  however,  in  truth,  secondary  schools  of 
modern  type  but  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  which  Jiave  attracted 
world-wide  attention. 

Transferred  to  the  higher  post  of  vice-rector  in  1878,  M.  Gr6ard's 
influence  penetrated  the  university  and  classical  colleges.  During  his. 
administration  the  Sorbonne  has  been  reconstructed  and  a  group  of  new 
buildings  provided  for  special  departments  of  the  university.  This 
achievement  has  been  fittingly  commemorated  by  M.  Gr^ard  in  his  work 
entitled  '*Our  Adieus  to  the  Old  Sorbonne."  ("Nos  Adieux  a  la 
Vieille  Sorbonne.")  In  this  country  M.  Gr^ard  is  best  known  by  his- 
comprehensive  work  entitled  <^  Education  and  Instruction,"  which  dis- 
cusses this  double  aspect  of  the  general  subject  with  special  but  by  no- 
means  exclusive  reference  to  the  French  system. 

KECENT    MOVEMENTS    IN    FRANCE. 

Following  immediately  upon  the  taw  reorganizing  the  programs  of 
secondary  instruction  in  France  and  the  law  subjecting  the  religious 
associations  to  the  control  of  the  State  come  two  measures  which  have 
created  even  greater  agitation  in  both  scholastic  and  political  circles. 
One  of  these  is  a  proposed  law  for  regulating  private  secondary  schools. 
Hitherto  the  conditions  under  which  any  person  or  company  of  persons 
might  open  a  private  school  in  France  have  been  exceedingly  liberal , 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a  request  for  authorization  from  the  gov- 
ernment. The  new  measure  is  exacting  in  its  requirements  and  evi- 
dently framed  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  guarantees  of  efficiency  and 
also  to  excluding  all  persons  inimical  to  the  State  from  the  teaching 
service. 

The  second  measure  is  a  bill  providing  for  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  thereby  nullifying  the  concordat  by  which  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  institutions  are  at  present  regulated.  The  bill 
expi*essly  provides  that  the  appropriations  for  worship  shall  cease  and 
that  a  special  law  shall  determine  the  status  of  the  clergy  who  now 
draw  their  support  from  the  State. 
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OpinioDS  are  divided  as  to  the  effect  of  this  measure  should  it  become 
law.  Many  eminent  members  of  the  Catholic  church  favor  the  proposi- 
tions and  other  denominations  that  receive  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  annual  appropriation  would  welcome  the  change.  The  measure  has 
been  referred  to  a  special  commission  whose  report  is  awaited  with 
intense  interest. 

The  decree  reorganizing  the  curriculum  of  the  State  secondary  schools 
in  France  went  into  effect  October  1st.  As  explained  in  a  previous 
number  of  Education,  the  seven  years  of  the  lyc6e  course  (thai  is,  ex- 
cluding the  preparatory  division  of  three  years)  will  be  divided  into 
two  cycles  of  four  and  three  years  respectively.  In  the  first  cycle  the 
student  may  choose  between  a  Latin  course  with  optional  Greek  and  a 
course  without  either  Latin  or  Greek,  but  with  greater  development  in 
the  sciences,  drawing  and  French.  On  the  completion  of  this  cycle  the 
student  may  obtain  a  certiflcate  of  secondary  studies  in  the  first  degree. 
In  the  second  cycle  the  student  has  a  choice  between  four  different 
groups  of  studies,  viz.:  (1)  Latin  with  Greek,  (2)  Latin  with  living 
languages,  (3)  Latin  with  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  sciences,  (4) 
living  languages  combined  with  the  sciences,  but  without  Latin. 
These  four  groups  lead  to  the  same  degree,  but  mention  will  be  made 
on  the  diploma  of  the  group  represented. 

OUTLOOK    OF    THE   ENGLISH    BILL. 

The  English  Education  Bill  has  passed  the  committee  stage  and  is 
being  engineered  through  the  House  by  the  strict  application  of  the 
closure.  The  conviction  grows  that  it  is  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  latest  sensation  in  its  remarkable  history  is  the  recent  speech  by 
Lord  Roseberry,  in  which  he  publicly  advised  the  Non- Conformists  to 
resist  the  measure  if  it  becomes  law. 

ACTIVITY    IN    THE   TRANSVAAL    COLONY. 

The  very  energetic  director  of  public  instruction  in  the  Transvaal 
colony,  Mr.  Sargent,  has  adopted  the  expedient  of  traveling  teachers 
for  the  scattered  farm  houses  of  the  rural  districts.  This  feature  is 
borrowed  apparently  from  the  Scandinavian  system  in  which  it  has  been 
long  employed.  Sweden  for  example,  has  2,620  of  these  moveable 
schools,  as  they  are  termed,  out  of  a  total  of  11,965  schools.  In  this 
country  the  teacher  is  the  moveable  factor,  one  teacher  serving  in  two 
or  three  different  centres  during  the  year,  gathering  about  him  in  each 
the  children  of  the  few  families  that  make  up  the  neighborhood. 
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Mr.  Sargent  has  adopted  a  modified  form  of  this  systeiik  under  which 
the  teachers  travel  in  companies  of  two.  They  start  out  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  same  conveyance,  one  teacher  being  left  at  the  first  farm 
house  encountered  and  the  second  going  on  still  farther.  During  the 
day  the  conveyance  returns  for  the  first  teacher,  who  is  then  carried  on 
to  the  stopping-place  of  the  second,  from  whence  both  proceed  to  a 
third  house  where  they  may  pass  the  night  and  be  ready  the  next  day 
to  repeat  their  instruction  at  new  places.  They  make  the  round  of 
their  circuit  in  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Meanwhile  an  endeavor  is 
made  to  have  the  instruction  of  the  children  continued  under  the  charge 
of  an  elder  brother  or  sister  who  receives  some  compensation  for  the 
assistance  rendered.  This  provision  seems  to  be  the  only  one  possible 
in  very  isolated  districts,  but  is  far  inferior  to  the  American  plan  of  the 
conveyance  of  children  to  a  central  school. 

In  Sweden  the  traveling  school  is  mere  temporally  provision  to  meet 
an  emergency.  Every  year  the  number  of  these  schools  diminishes, 
while  the  number  of  fixed  schools  increases;  thus,  in  1900  the  latter 
class  gained  230  schools,  while  the  former  decreased  by  194.  The  plan 
of  conveying  country  children  to  a  central  school  has  been  tried  in  some 
parts  of  Australia  with  great  success.  Wherever  the  plan  is  adopted  it 
seems  to  offer  an  excellent  solution  of  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  rural 
life. 

THE    NEW    UNIVERSITY    OF   JAPAN. 

The  imperial  university  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  which  was  founded  in 
1897,  comprises  the  three  faculties  of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  civil 
engineering  and  a  department  of  science,  ^^  the  school  of  advanced 
study."  It  is  proposed  to  add  during  the  coming  year,  a  faculty  of 
letters.  Although  it  has  been  in  existence  but  a  few  years,  it  enrolls 
464  students  and  bi^ls  fair  to  rival  in  time  the  older  university  of  Tokio. 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommo<la(e  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  pabllahers  of  Education  will  send,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

Barbara  Ladd.  A  novel  of  Colonial  days.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberto.  This  is- 
a  strong,  charming  description  of  different  phases  of  society  just  prior  to,  and  dur-^ 
ing  a  part  of  the  American  Revolution.  With  constantly  changing  scene  the- 
movement  is  quite  evenly  sustained  and  interest  is  not  allowed  to  flag.  There  is  a. 
keen  analysis  of  a  few  characters,  with  a  curiously  tesselated  background  of  courtly 
Southern  Episcopalianism  in  contact  with  simple  New  England  Congregationalism,^ 
and  of  patriotism  with  toryisni.     Boston  :    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     Price,  SI. 50. 

The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy.  By  Henry  A.  Shute.  If  **  all  the  world  loves 
a  lover,'*  ii  is  equally  true  that  everyone  is  interested  in,  and  amused  by  the  aver- 
age boy.  The  **  real  boy  "  of  this  book  is  a  typical  boy,  and  he  wrote  his  diary  in 
a  way  to  call  out  a  hearty  laugh  to  each  line.  He  found,  as  a  boy,  the  humor  and 
the  tragedy  of  boy  life,  and  even  the  tragedy  was  humorous.  He  lived  in  Exeter,. 
N.  H.,  and  he  and  his  boon  companions  called  the  academy  boys  **Stewdcato.** 
Their  favorite  occupation,  when  they  had  nothing  better  to  do,  was  '*  plugin  stewd- 
cats.*'  Many  of  the  characters  are  now  distinguished  men  of  affairs.  The  book 
is  unique  in  its  way  and  is  well  worth  the  price  —  81.00  a  copy,  to  catch  up  and 
laugh  over  when  one  feels  an  impending  attack  of  *'  the  blues.*'  Boston  :  The 
Everett  Press. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Czar.  By  John  R.  Carling.  If  one  wants  a  stirring  story, 
here  it  is.  Something  startling  happens  on  every  page.  The  plot  is  complicated. 
It  unfolds  with  amazing  rapidity,  yet  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  sustaining  the  interest  till  the  last,  and  the  climax  is  not  reached  till  almost 
the  end  of  the  story.  It  is  a  tale  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  abounds  in  thrilling 
ploto  and  counterploto,  love,  hatred,  nobility  of  character,  hypocrisy  and  deep- 
dyed  villainy,  duels,  knightly  service,  selfishness  and  sacrifice.  Multitudes  of 
characters  are  introduced  and  not  one  is  uninteresting.  The  book  is  having  a 
wide  sale.  The  public  in  this  *'  strenuous  "  age  demands  exciting  fiction.  This  is 
a  sort  of  refined  dime  novel.  It  is  a  *' rattling  good  story."  Boston:  Little^ 
Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $1.60. 

Le  Tour  De  La  France.  By  G.  Bruno.  This  book  has  had,  in  France,  the  re- 
markable record  of  three  hundred  editions.  It  tells  the  touching  story  and  excit> 
ing  adventures  of  two  boys  striving  to  carry  out  their  father's  dying  request.  It 
combines  the  element  of  interest  with  many  pointo  of  information  about  France, 
and  is  intended  to  inspire  in  its  young  readers  a  feeling  of  patriotism.  The  style 
is  simple  and  the  narrative,  mostly  in  the  dialogue  form,  makes  it  an  admirable 
book  for  beginners  in  French.  There  is  a  complete  vocabulary,  including  all 
proper  names,  and  the  notes  are  full  and  comprehensive,  explaining  all  difficult 
and  idiomatic  constructions.  The  book  is  illustrated  and  contains  a  map  of 
France.  About  one-fourth  of  the  original  text  is  omitted.  American  Book  Co. 
Price,  60  cents. 
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True  Fairy  Stories.  By  Mary  K.  Bakewell.  A  choice  selection  inculcating 
many  lessons  in  practical  ethics  and  suitable  for  pupils  in  the  second  and  third 
grades.    New  York  :    American  Book  Co.    Price,  36  cents. 

Language  through  Nature,  Literature  and  Art.  By  H.  Avis  Perdue  and  Sai-ah 
E.  Griswold.  A  most  helpful  book  for  beginners  in  language  and  practical  compo- 
sition. It  is  well  graded  and  thought-provoking,  shows  fine  taste  in  style  and 
arrangement,  and  serves  to  keep  observation  aroused.  Chicago :  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.     Price,  36  cents. 

Three  Little  Marys.  By  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  A  holiday  book  for  young 
people  of  grammar  school  age.  It  consists  of  three  fascinating  stories  descriptive 
of  life  among  the  poorer  classes  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  So  cents. 

Miss  Mnffet's  Christmas  Party.  By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  An  ingenious 
weaving  together  of  children's  favorite  fairy  stories  from  **  Alice  in  Wonderland, '^ 
"RoUo,"  "Uncle  Remus,*'  ** Grimm,''  »*  Andersen,"  and  others,  and  illustrated 
in  a  happy  manner,  by  Olive  M.  Long.  Just  the  thing  for  a  gift.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

Strange  Lands  near  Home ;  is  another  selection  of  sketches  from  the  **  Youth's 
Companion,"  and  valuable  as  supplementary  reading  with  geography.  The  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  several  countries  of  South  America,  Labrador  and  Greenland  are 
the  lands  visited.     Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  26  cents. 

Roger  Wblcott.  By  William  Lawrence.  This  is  in  many  ways  an  unusual  vol- 
ume of  biography.  It  is  a  life  of  a  Governor  by  a  Bishop.  This  fact  alone  is  suf- 
ficiently striking.  When  it  is  added  that  Massachusetts  never  liad  a  more  popular 
Governor,  and  that  Bishop  Lawrence  is  peculiarly  qualified  by  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  his  book  and  by  long  association  personally  and  in  his 
ancestry  with  the  best  traditions  of  New  England  society,  we  find  the  grounds  for 
the  high  expectations  tliat  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  of  the 
season.  Governor  Wolcott  was  a  universal  favorite  because  of  his  high  ideals, 
marked  ability  and  winning  personality.  His  was  distinctly  a  manly  character 
and  life.  We  know  of  no  better  book  than  this  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
man  for  whose  future  we  are  ambitious.  Several  excellent  portraits  are  found  in 
the  volume.     Boston  :     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

Our  Noblest  Friend,  the  Horse  ;  is  the  title  of  a  very  handsomely  printed,  illus- 
trated and  bound  book  by  Francis  M.  Ware,  who  is  an  authority  on  this  subject. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  Part  I.,  Horse  Nature;  Part  II.,  Horse  Education; 
Part  III.,  Buying  and  Using  Horses  ;  Part  IV.,  The  Proper  Treatment  of  Horses  ; 
Part  v.,  Health  and  Comfort ;  Part  VL,  The  Stable.  Throughout  the  book  a  fine 
appreciation  is  shown  of  this  noble  animal  and  of  his  value  and  service  to  man. 
No  one  who  reads  will  ever  abuse  or  neglect  his  horse  again.  There  are  few  per- 
sons who  do  not  more  or  less  appreciate  a  good  horse.  Those  who  have  taken 
pains  to  get  aci^uainted  with  him  are  usually  enthusiastically  his  friends.  Th'eir 
number  will  be  largely  increased  by  this  beautiful  volume,  in  writing  which,  the 
author  has  placed  the  human  and  the  equine  world  alike  under  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Boston  :     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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Basket  Making,  is  the  first  book  of  the  **  How  to  Do  It*'  series,  by  T.  Vernette 
Morse.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  thirty  pages  giving  practical  lessons  and  paying 
special  attention  to  rc^ffia  designs.  It  should  prove  very  useful  to  teachers  and  in 
correspondence  courses.     Chicago  :    Art  Craft  Institute.     Price,  25  cents. 

Heroes  of  Myth.  By  Lillian  L.  Price  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert.  Ten  myths  from 
as  many  different  peoples,  mostly  oriental,  intended  for  teaching  history  through 
psychological  development  rather  than  chronologically.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  *' Stories  of  Heroes,*'  and  is  written  for  elementary  grades.  Boston  :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

Our  Little  Philippine  Cousin.  By  Mary  Hazleton  Wade  ;  is  an  attractive,  en- 
tertaining, instructive  book  for  younger  pupils  in  geography,  and  will  also  help  to 
a  much  better  understanding  of  the  Tagal  tribes.  Our  Little  Cuban  Cousin,  by  the 
same  author,  and  in  a  similar  vein,  also  touches  upon  the  Cuban  War.  The  author 
is  evidently  a  close,  sympathetic  observer  and  possesses  a  style  especially  inter- 
esting to  young  readers.     Boston  :    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    Price,  60  cents  each. 

Child  Culture ;  according  to  the  laws  of  physiological  psychology  and  mental 
suggestion.  By  Newton  N.  Riddell.  The  objects  of  the  book  are  to  present  fun- 
damental principles  and  to  outline  rules  for  their  application  in  character  building  ; 
to  point  out  some  mistakes  commonly  made ;  and  to  indicate  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter to  be  developed  and  a  successful  mode  of  procedure.  It  is  a  pocket  hand-book 
of  ethics  and  character  training  of  great  practical  value  to  parents  and  teachers. 
Chicago :    Child  of  Light  Publishing  Co.     Price,  65  cents. 

Development  of  the  Child  in  Later  Infancy.  Part  XL,  of  The  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Development  of  the  Child.  By  Gabriel  Compayr^.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mary  £.  Wilson.  This  is  Volume  53  of  the  International  Education 
Series,  and  contains  a  long  editorial  preface  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  relative  positions  of  Preyer  and  Compayre.  The  book  treats  of 
imitation,  curiosity,  judgment,  reasoning,  learning  to  talk,  voluntary  activity,  the 
moral  sense,  points  of  character,  morbid  tendencies,  and  the  sense  of  selfhood  and 
personality.  It  presents  a  faithful,  thorough  discussion  of  the  observed  facts  of 
infancy  in  their  meaning,  interrelation  and  consequences,  and  is  written  in  a  sim- 
ple, interesting,  forceful  style.  It  is  a  masterly  work  indispensable  in  the  equip* 
ment  of  the  professional  teacher  and  invaluable  to  parents.  New  York :  1).  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     Price,  $1.20. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  By  William  M.  Davidson.  Prominent  features 
of  this  book  are  five  chapters  on  growth,  covering  as  many  distinct  periods ;  many 
relief  and  surface  maps  showing  geographical  development ;  the  insertion  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  in  the  text,  and  the  absence  of 
notes  and  references.  The  general  style  and  arrangement  of  the  book  adapt  it  for 
class  use  ;  but  the  effort  to  produce  a  low-priced  book  has  resulted  in  detracting 
from  the  accuracy  of  the  work  as  well  as  from  the  quality  of  the  workmanship. 
The  illustrations  and  relief  maps  are  not  the  best.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Pilgrims 
*^set  sail"  .  .  .  *^for  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Massachusetts,**  as  stated  on 
page  67,  but  for  the  northern  part  of  the  London  Company's  grant,  as  on  page  75. 
It  is  inaccurate  to  confuse  the  signing  of  the  Compact  with  the  Landing  at  Ply- 
mouth (page  76).  Hence  our  commendation  of  the  work  must  be  qualified. 
Chicago  :    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.     Price,  80  cents. 
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Four  Amtrican  Explorers.  A  book  for  young  Americans.  By  Nellie  F.  Kings- 
toy.  One  of  the  Four  Great  American  Series,  edited  by  Dr.  James  Baldwin.  It 
is  a  pleasing  and  instructive  account  of  the  trials,  adventures  and  successes  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Fremont  and  Kane,  and  is  good  supplementary  reading  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  United  States  history  and  geography.  New  York  : 
Werner  School  Book  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  Kindred  of  the  Wild.  A  Book  of  Life.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  A 
delightful  ^*  nature  classic  ^*  and  keenly  sympathetic  with  animal  life.  An  intro- 
ductory chapter  discourses  upon  the  historical  development  and  usefulness  of  the 
animal  story.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  stories,  each  of  which  involves  an 
animal  tragedy,  though  abounding  in  beautiful  word  pictures,  and  imparting  not  a 
little  information.  There  are  a  number  of  artistic  illustrations.  Boston  :  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.     Price,  $2.00. 

Hope  Loring.  By  Lilian  Bell.  Herein  are  depicted  the  experiences  of  a  high- 
spirited  Southern  girl  in  New  Yolrk  society.  The  book  is  strongly  written  and  is 
entertaining  as  well  as  exciting,  notably,  the  parts  involving  college  furore  and 
stock  dealing.  The  state  of  society  is  quite  faithfully  described  as  far  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  story  demand,  but  the  ethical  standard  is  not  the  highest.  The 
solution  of  the  plot  depends  too  closely  upon  the  improbable.  Boston  :  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.    Price,  $1.60. 

Just  So  Stories.  .By  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  child  who  does  not  delight  in  the 
stories  of  this  sumptuous  volume  is  to  be  regarded  as  anything  but  normal.  In 
large  print,  on  ample  pages,  and  fully  illustrated  with  original  drawings,  the  young 
reader  is  told  how  the  whale  got  his  throat,  the  camel  his  hump,  the  leopard  his 
spots,  how  the  first  letter  was  written,  how  the  alphabet  was  made,  etc.,  etc. 
Kipling  knows  the  animal  world  and. the  mind  of  childhood, — so  close  to  nature. 
This  book  will  make  a  delightful  Christmas  gift-book.  The  adult  who  looks  it 
through  will  wish  he  were  a  child  again.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Price,  JJ1.20. 

Elementary  Physical  Geography.  By  William  Morris  Davis,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology in  Harvard  University.  A  work  of  sufficient  difficulty  for  ordinary  high 
schools.  It  discusses  in  a  plain  and  instructive  manner  the  phenomena  of  nature 
with  reference  to  their  causes  and  their  consequences,  and  particularly  the  features 
that  have  an  important  influence  upon  human  life.  The  book  is  of  handy  size, 
and  excellent  make-up,  and  is  finely  illustrated.  The  subject-matter  is  presented 
in  a  form  to  lead  teachers  and  pupils  to  a  close  observation  and  study  of  their 
environment,  and  to  frame  correct  conclusions.  It  is  real  geography.  Boston  : 
Olnn  &  Co. 

The  American  Date  Book.  A  hand-book  of  reference  relating  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  W.  E.  Simonds.  A  compilation  of  over  9,000  dates  of 
interesting  and  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  conveniently 
grouped  under  general  heads,  and  the  whole  arranged  alphabetically  for  ready  ref- 
erence. Acquisition  of  Territory,  Battles,  Congress,  Disasters,  First  Instances, 
Societies  Founded,  Murders  of  Note,  Natural  Phenomena, —  are  a  few  of  the  gen- 
eral heads.  It  fills  as  distinct  a  place  as  the  dictionary  and  the  gazeteer,  with  its 
quickly  found  answers  to  the  frequent  question,  **  When  was  it  ?  "  Hartford, 
Conn.  :    The  Kama  Company. 
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Caterpillars  and  their  Moths.  By  Ida  Mitchell  Eliot  and  Caroline  Gray  Sotde. 
Illustrated  from  photographs  showing  actual  size,  8vo,  800  pages  of  text  and  80 
insets.  The  peculiar  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  built  up  na^  of 
theories  nor  generalizations  nor  of  second-hand  information,  but  is  strictly  a 
record,  in  exact  statement,  of  the  authors  *  own  experiences  and  experiments, 
aided  by  careful  reference  to  the  standard  works  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
written  in  response  to  the  request  of  many  teachers  and  young  naturalists,  and  in 
the  very  nature  of  its  evolution  it  solves,  for  the  beginner,  all  those  little  perplex- 
ing problems  of  actual  research  and  experintenting  that  usually  lead  to  mistakes 
and  much  loss  of  time.  Unique  is  the  photographic  presentment,  in  life-size,  of 
forty-three  species,  to  which  is  added  the  life-history  of  at  least  one  of  each  species. 
There  Ls  shown  also  a  picture  of  the  lava  and  the  moth  in  each  case  ;  the  male  and 
female  both  being  shown  when  they  differ  much.  The  authors  have  put  into  the 
book  all  the  facts  needed  for  the  successful  rearing  of  moths,  as  much  structural 
work  as  beginners  need  to  know,  an  account  of  the  necessary  appliances  and  equip- 
ment, together  with  a  list  of  the  most  useful  reference  books.  This  volume  will 
not  be  found  to  contain  full  details  of  internal  structure  or  function,  but  only  such 
as  affect  the  rearing  of  larvae  or  the  treatment  of  eggs,  pupae,  or  moths.  New  York : 
The  Century  Co.     Price,  .^.00  net  (postage  18  cents). 

The  Struggle  for  a  Continent.  Edited  from  the  writings  of  Francis  Parkman. 
By  Pelham  Edgar,  Ph.  D.  This  volume  gives  a  connected  account  of  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  American  continent,  beginning  with'  the  colonization  of 
Florida  by  the  Huguenots  in  1502  and  culminating  in  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759. 
The  famous  historian^s  own  language  is  the  medium  of  the  story,  and  the  editor's 
notes  connect  the  passages  into  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  narrative.  For 
those  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  Parkman^s  writings,  this  will  make  a 
happy  introduction  which  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  more  intimate  friendship  with 
this  prince  of  American  historians.     Boston  :     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Instruction  in  Practical  Shorthand.  By  Bates  Torrey.  This  is  a  work  that  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  an  interesting  manner  and  with  attention  to  pedagogical  require- 
ments. It  will  go  far  toward  meeting  the  demand  for  a  text-book  in  stenography 
that  can  be  successfully  used  in  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools. 
The  practical  side  of  the  subject  is  made  prominent  throughout  the  book,  to  the 
end  that  the  pupil  may  become  a  master  of  the  branch,  and  employ  it  in  his  daily 
needs.  In  a  thorough  business  course  such  a  book  is  indispensable.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price,  81.50. 

An  Ancient  History  for  Beginners.  By  George  Willis  Botsford,  Ph.  I).  Writ- 
ten in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  It  is  a  brief  elementary  and  yet  attractively 
written  book  for  one  yearns  work  in  high  schools.  In  this  respect  it  fills  nicely  a 
distinct  want  felt  in  many  courses  of  study.  It  begins  with  accounts  and  myths 
from  the  earliest  records  and  closes  with  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne.  The 
division  of  the  book  into  three  parts  —  The  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome  —  while 
assisting  the  classical  student,  also  provides  for  the  co-ordination  and  the  demon- 
stration of  historical  continuity.  With  each  chapter  is  a  select  list  of  topics  for 
supplementary  reading,  and  there  are  many  good  maps  and  illustrations.  Much 
of  the  true  historic  spirit  pervades  the  book.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   Price,  $1.50. 
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The  AdTentures  of  Marco  Polo.  By  Edward  Atherton.  One  of  Apple- 
ton*8  **  Home  Reading  Books.**  It  is  a  little  book  of  selections  from  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  of  Marco  Polo's  stories  happily  connected  and  adapted  to 
be  read  by  American  children.     New  York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  65  cents^ 

A  First  Spanish  Book  and  Reader.  By  William  F.  Giese,  A.  M.  A 
**  Twentieth  Century  Text-Book  *♦  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $1.20. 
This  is  a  combination  of  an  easy  elementary  grammar  and  a  reader,  presenting  ex- 
tensive and  systematic  practice  with  the  living  language.  It  ought  to  be  an  excel- 
lent book  for  beginners,  and  is  capable  of  use  without  a  teacher. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War ;  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary  by  J.  H.  West- 
cott,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Princeton  University.  The  introduction,  notes  and 
vocabulary  are  intended  for  pupils  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  hence  greater 
stress  is  laid  upon  noun  and  verb  constructions,  while  ^Mndlrect  discourse*'  is 
largely  left  to  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The  introduction  is  a  clear,  simple,  concise 
description  of  Caesar's  life  and  character,  of  his  army,  and  of  the  provinces  under 
his  immediate  control.  The  notes  are  ample  and  plain  and  make  many  references 
to  leading  grammars,  and  there  are  numerous  charts  and  excellent  maps.  It  is  a 
*^ Twentieth  Century  Text-Book."  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Price, 
$1.25. 

A  School  Grammar  of  Attic  Greek.  By  Thomas  D wight  Goodell,  Professor  of 
Oreek  in  Yale  Uni^rsity.  Several  desirable  and  praiseworthy  changes  are  to  be 
noted  in  this  work.  The  only  technical  terms  used  are  really  descriptive,  and  only 
attic  Greek  is  included.  Forms  explained  in  the  lexicon  or  in  notes,  and  whatever 
plainly  corresponds  to  similar  things  in  elementary  Latin  or  English  are  omitted. 
The  syntax  of  subordinate  clauses  has  been  completely  recast,  in  order  to  simplify 
them  for  the  beginner ;  and  directions  for  translating  English  into  Greek  are  left 
to  the  book  on  composition  and  the  teacher.  It  is  another  **  Twentieth  Century 
Text-Book.**    New  York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Government.  Its  Origin,  Growth,  and  Form  in  the  United  States,  with  Special 
Treatment  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  New  York  State.  By  Robert 
Lansing,  B.  A.,  and  Gary  M.  Jones,  M.  A.  A  statement  of  the  general  principles 
of  all  governments  and  of  the  growth  of  civil  liberty  from  its  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
is  followed  by  a  careful  discussion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  principles  of  international  and  municipal  law.  Book  II.  takes  up  state  gov- 
ernments. New  York  government  in  particular,  and  the  growth  of  political  parties 
and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  Many  tables  of  powers  and  functions  fo^m 
a  strong  feature  of  the  book.     Boston  :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Nathan  Der  Weise.  By  Lessing.  Edited  by  Tobias  J.  C.  Diekhoff.  This  edi- 
tlon  of  Lessing's  drama  is  prepared  especially  for  mature  students,  and  furnishes 
all  the  material  necessary  for  a  critical  study  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  Nathan. 
A  full  and  scholarly  introduction  discusses  the  genesis,  the  religious  content,  the 
sources,  and  the  historical  foundation  of  the  play,  and  considers  it  as  a  work  of 
art  The  notes  are  of  a  literary  character ;  the  appendix  is  written  wholly  in  Ger. 
man,  and  explains  the  views  propounded  in  the  play  in  relation  to  Lesslng's  other 
works.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most  erudite  and  comprehensive  edition  of  Les- 
slng's play  yet  made  for  schools.     New  York  :    American  Book  Co. 
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Step  by  Step.  By  S.  C.  Peabody.  This  is  a  primer  of  the  simplest  nature  pos- 
sible. The  stories  are  most  easy  and  are  graded  with  infinite  care  and  rare  judg- 
ment. The  phonic  lessons  are  carried  along  with  every  lesson ;  the  expression 
lessons  are  a  feature  that  will  find  favor  with  all  first  grade  teachers.  The  illus- 
trations are  new  and  many  of  them  in  color.  It  is  a  dainty  and  charming  little 
book.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun.  This  is  another  in  the  **  Youth^s  Companion  Series  ^' 
of  supplementary  readers,  and  contains  sketches  of  life  in  Eastern  lands,  China, 
India,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas.  It  is  excellently  adapted 
for  use  in  grades  where  geography  is  read,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
timely  and  valuable  information.     Boston :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  Buel  P.  Colton.  Prof.  Colton  is  the 
author  of  several  physiologies,  all  of  which  have  been  favorably  received  and  ex- 
tensively used  in  schools.  The  demand  for  an  elementary  textrbook  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  met  in  this  volume  which  is  admirably  made,  interestingly  written, 
and  finely  illustrated.  Prof.  Colton^s  style  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  grades  for 
which  his  book  is  designed.     Boston  :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic.  By  David  M.  Sensenig  and  Robert  F.  Anderson. 
This  book  is  intended  for  grammar  grades  and  the  higher  grades  of  ungraded 
schools.  A  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  the  great  amount  of  work  given  the 
student  to  do,  there  being  upwards  of  three  thousand  problems  in  all,  and  these 
are  all  well  graded  and  entirely  free  from  puzzling  conditions.  Oral  problems 
abound  with  nearly  every  new  subject  and  these  are  made  with  greatest  care  and 
judgment.  Stress  has  been  laid  on  subjects  that  are  considered  essential  and  space 
given  to  these,  while  those  topics  often  found  in  arithmetics,  but  rarely  or*  never 
used  in  practical  life,  are  omitted  ;  for  this  innovation  there  will  be  grateful  recog- 
nition by  all  teachers.     Boston  :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Academic  Algebra.  By  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman  and  David  Eugene  Smith. 
This  is  intended  to  cover  the  subject  of  elementary  algebra  with  sufficient  thorough- 
ness to  prepare  the  student  for  college.  It  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, hence  the  student  is  carried  along  with  deliberateness,  yet  with  good  pace. 
The  authors  have  endeavored  to  give  modem  presentation  of  many  subjects,  in 
particular  that  of  the  imaginary.  To  meet  the  demand  of  teachers  for  a  book  of 
minimum  theory  and  maximum  practical  work,  there  is  presented  an  abundance 
of  problems  quite  unusual  in  text-books  of  this  kind.  These  problems  are  care- 
fully graded  and  are  for  the  most  part  new.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Greek  Grammar.  By  Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Trinity 
College,  Hartford.  This  grammar  of  Attic  and  Ionic  Greek  gives  the  essential 
facts  and  principles  of  the  Greek  language  in  concise  form.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
secondary  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  is  sufiicient  for  all  ordinary  demands  of 
the  college  course.  It  presents  in  autboritaiive,  logical  and  practical  form  all  the 
Greek  grammar  necessary  for  school  and  college  work.  The  arrangement  for  the 
presentation  of  the  grammar  differs  somewhat  from  the  traditional  one,  but  it  is 
logical  and  graded  and  in  harmony  with  most  teachers^  methods  of  using  the 
grammar,  ^rof.  Babbitt^s  rules  are  succinct  and  lucid,  and  his  selections  for  exer- 
cises are  helpful  and  illuminating.     New  York  :    American  Book  Co. 
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An  Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  By  Cyras  C.  Adams.  Mr.  Adamd  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  best  equipped  men  in  the  United  States  for  writing  on 
Commercial  Geography,  and  his  larger  text-book  has  enjoyed  a  wide  use  and  un- 
qualified approval.  In  his  smaller  work  of  some  350  pages,  he  has  included  all  the 
essentials  of  the  subject  and  made  it  a  thoroughly  workable  book  for  class  use.  It 
is  dignified  in  style,  comprehensive  in  treatment,  reliable  in  facts  and  exhaustive 
in  matter.  It  is  a  master  book  written  by  a  master  hand.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

Studies  in  United  States  History.  By  Sara  M.  Riggs,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  Iowa  State  Normal  School.  This  is  a  guide  for  the  use  of  students  and  teach- 
ers of  American  history,  and  is  prepared  by  one  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
teaching  history.  The  library  and  source  methods  have  been  combined,  and  com- 
plete references  given  with  each  topic.  The  aim  lias  been  to  present  the  subject 
in  such  a  way  as  to-  cultivate  the  judgment  and  not  merely  the  memory.  It  is  a 
helpful  and  suggestive  little  book.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education.  By  EUwood  P.  Cubberley, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  This  is  a 
revision  of  the  syllabus  used  by  Professor  Cubberley  for  several  years  in  his  classes 
in  the  history  of  education,  and  is  based  on  a  combination  of  the  lecture  and 
library  methods,  with  occasional  class  discussions  and  reports,  the  aim  instead  of 
confining  his  students  to  a  few  text-books,  being  to  give  them  breadth  of  view  by 
familiarizing  them  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  to  provide  some  training 
in  methods  of  independent  work.  The  Syllabus  is  most  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive, and  will  afford  all  students  of  the  history  of  education  a  greatly  convenient 
book  for  research  work  and  independent  study.    New  York :    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Wandering  Heroes.  By  Lillian  L.  Price.  This  is  the  first  book  in  the  new 
series  of  supplementary  reading  books  entitled  '*  Stories  of  Heroes.'*  In  this  book 
are  given  ten  stories  of  nomadic  life,  classified  as  pastoral  nomads,  religious  nom- 
ads, and  warlike  nomads,  treating  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Prince  Siddartha,  the 
Khan  of  the  Silver  Crown,  Clovis  the  Frank,  Godwin  and  Knut,  and  others.  The 
style  is  particularly  pleasing  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  readers. 
The  idea  of  the  editor  of  the  series  is  to  awaken  the  interest  of  pupils  in  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  evolution  of  society,  and  thus  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
history  in  our  elementary  schools.    Boston :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Foundation  Lessons  in  English  Language  and  Grammar.    By  O.  I.  and  M.  S. 

Woodley  and  G.  R.  Carpenter.  The  object  aimed  at  in  this  book  is  to  present  a 
series  of  lessons  that  will  acquaint  pupils  with  the  fundamental  elements  of  our 
language,  develop  within  them  some  idea  of  its  power  and  beauty,  give  them  some 
skill  in  its  use,  and  cultivate  their  language  sense.  To  these  ends  the  student  is 
set  first  of  all  to  studying  the  best  literature  and  exercising  his  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  the  best  forms  of  expression.  The  elaboration  of  this  constitutes  the 
book  and  makes  one  of  the  most  satisfying  and  thorough  text-books  in  language 
yet  put  forth.  When  grammar  is  learned  through  the  study  of  literature  and 
along  right  lines,  our  language  will  have  a  new  meaning  and  force  and  its  place  in 
the  schools  will  be  secure.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  text-books  to  further  this 
aim ;  it  merits  the  prompt  and  critical  examination  of  every  teacher.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co. 
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A  Toiing  Kan's  Problems.  By  Lorenzo  Canon  McLeod.  This  is  an  effort  to 
set  forth  some  truths  conoeming  the  problems  of  Ufe  in  a  manner  supposed  to  be 
attractive,  using  as  a  yehlcle  the  story  of  the  rise  and  settlement  of  a  young  man. 
The  author  has  some  rather  definite  ideas  on  how  to  win  out  in  the  struggle  for 
life,  and  these  he  elaborates  with  candor  and  force.    Chicago  :    A.  Flanagan  Co 

Ciyil  Cknrenuneiit.  By  George  H.  Martin,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston.  This 
is  a  revision  of  this  standard  and  very  successful  text-book.  For  years  Martinis 
has  been  in  use  in  schools  and  each  year  has  demonstrated  its  value  and  staying 
powers.  It  wears  well.  The  present  edition  brings  it  up  to  date  by  embodying  all 
recent  constitutional  changes,  and  by  selecting  illustrations  of  a  timely  character. 
Those  familiar  with  the  older  book  need  no  exposition  of  this  to  plead  for  its  use  ; 
those  not  conversant  with  its  worth  will  surely  find  this  on  examination  to  be  a 
text-book  on  civics  without  a  superior.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  vigorous  writer  and  he 
knows  just  what  the  schools  need  for  the  proper  studying  of  civics,  his  book  is 
planned  to  that  end.  We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  revision.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Co. 

In  no  grade  of  school  books  has  more  improvement  been  made  than  in  those  for 
the  Primary  grades.  Possibly  nowhere  have  more  changes  been  made  that  were 
not  improvements.  There  are  books  that  help  and  many  that  hinder,  in  the  work 
of  the  lowest  classes.  Among  the  former  are  some  modem  Primers.  Usually 
these  first  books  but  poorly  take  the  place  of  the  blackboard,  the  card-frame, 
word-building  devices,  etc.  They  too  often  lack  life,  and  mechanize  reading  for 
the  little  folks.  The  first  two  books  of  a  yet  incomplete  series  are  Wheeler's 
Primer  and  First  Reader.  Of  both  of  them  it  may  be  said  they  are  simple  without 
being  silly.  The  matter  is  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  curious  alert  chil- 
dren. The  illustrations  are  many  and  reasonable.  The  sentences  are  such  as  to 
stimulate  to  discriminative  reading.  Thoughts  are  connectedly  expressed.  Fewer 
words  are  used,  perhaps,  than  in  many  other  books  of  the  same  grade ;  but  they 
are  used  in  manifold  relations.  Altogether,  the  remaining  books  of  the  series 
must  be  carefully  composed  to  keep  up  the  standard.    Chicago :    Wheeler  &  Co. 

The  Sssentials  of  Business  Law.  By  Francis  M.  Burdick,  Dwight  Professor  of 
Law  in  Columbia  University  Law  School.  This  is  one  of  the  late  additions  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Text-books  and  is  a  strikingly  valuable  work.  It  is  a  whole 
law  library  within  300  pages.  It  is  not  written  for  lawyers  nor  for  professional 
students  of  the  law,  but  for  boys  and  girls  in  secondary  schools.  Its  purpose  is  to 
show  how  the  rules  of  law,  governing  ordinary  business  transactions,  have  been 
developed,  and  to  tell  what  they  are.  It  gives  the  meaning  of  many  legal  terms 
that  one  constantly  meets  with  in  newspapers  and  in  conversation  ;  it  shows  one 
how  to  make,  indorse  and  use  checks  and  other  forms  of  negotiable  paper ;  it 
teaches  one  his  rights  against  hotel-keepers,  common  carriers,  and  many  others, 
and  it  gives  him  much  useful  information  about  the  purchase  and  sale,  the  transfer 
and  conveyance  of  land  and  personal  property.  The  style  is  most  interesting  and 
entirely  within  the  scope  of  the  average  student  in  high  schools  and  academies. 
The  use  of  such  a  work  in  secondary  schools  will  do  much  to  make  better  business 
men  and  women  ;  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  would  greatly  augment  one^s  worth 
in  every  business  transaction.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  its  use.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 
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Applied  Snglish  Grammar.  By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis.  In  this  text-book 
we  have  a  new  method  of  attacking  the  study  of  English.  The  author  cuts  loose 
from  traditional  forms  and  customs  and  works  out  a  method  that  is  at  once  novel 
and  scientific.  He  believes  that  elementary  correctness  in  oral  usage  should  be 
the  first  result  aimed  at  in  teaching  grammar  to  children.  Next  in  importance  to 
this  is  placed  a  working  knowledge  of  what  a  sentence  is.  With  these  two  cardi- 
nal principles,  Professor  Lewis  sets  out  to  construct  a  method  that  will  lead  the 
student  to  right  speaking  and  right  thinking.  So  radical  is  the  innovation  that 
the  books  will  excite  the  interest  and  attention  of  every  teacher  of  English.  It 
strikes  us  that  here  is  a  method  that  is  entirely  workable,  thoroughly  sensible  and 
eminently  practical.    New  York :    The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  Complete  Geography.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M.  McMurry.  Decid- 
edly out  of  the  beaten  track.  Immediately  following  introductory  chapters  on  the 
physiography,  the  plants,  animals  and  peoples  of  North  America,  and  on  latitude 
and  longitude,  is  an  extensive  and  intensive  treatment  of  the  United  States  occu- 
pying nearly  half  the  book.  Only  so  much  of  the  difficult  introductory  topics  as 
is  really  necessary  is  presented  at  firsts  the  complete  details  coming  much  later. 
Physiography  is  introduced  freely  wherever  it  has  an  actual  bearing  upon  man, 
but  not  otherwise.  In  the  study  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  a  very  fre- 
quent comparison  with  corresponding  data  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  a  con- 
stant review  of  the  most  effective  kind  is  incidentally  maintained.  Geographic 
types  are  specially  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  localities  of  their  most 
prominent  occurrence.  Tiiis  book  completes  a  two-book  series,  but  the  work  is 
also  arranged  in  three-book  and  five-book  series.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Goveniment :  What  It  Is :  What  It  Does.  By  Salter  Storrs  Clark.  Civics 
should  be  studied  in  every  grade  in  schools,  chiefly  without  text-book ;  but  when 
text-book  is  required  it  should  be  one  that  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  student. 
Most  text-books  on  civics  take  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  basis  of 
study  and  restrict  discussion  to  that  podj  of  laws.  Mr.  Clark  has  departed  from 
the  seemingly  prescribed  method  of  treating  this  supreme  subject,  and  has  made  a 
book  that  will  directly  appeal,  not  only  to  every  teacher  but  to  every  student,  for 
it  brings  to  them  just  the  discussions  and  just  the  information  they  most  are  inter- 
ested in  and  require.  The  style  is  clear-cut  and  forceful ;  it  will  catch  the  atten- 
tion and  enlist  the  interest  of  all  pupils.  The  subject-matter  is  presented  on 
original  lines  and  inductively.  It  meets  the  student  within  the  pale  of  his  own 
experience  at  the  outset  and  leads  him  along  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  fact  to  theory.  The  user  of  this  book  is  made  an  investigator  and  thinker 
on  the  subject  studied ;  he  must  become  a  more  intelligent  citizen  of  this  country 
therefor.    New  York :    American  Book  Co. 

A  First  French  Book.  By  Charles  Alfred  Downer,  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  This  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  Twentieth  Century  series  of 
text-books  and  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  learners  in  French.  Although 
rather  formidable  in  size  for  a  beginners*  book  it  is  nevertheless  excellently 
prepared  and  so  cleverly  arranged  that  the  student  is  carried  along  with  sure  step 
and  thoroughness.  The  exercises  are  finely  graded,  the  vocabularies  specially 
prepared  and  the  grammar  part  arranged  with  due  regard  to  the  students*  needs 
and  acquirements.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Sketches  of  Oreat  Painters.  By  Colonna  Murray  Dallin.  Mrs.  Dallin  has 
written  con  amore  and  certainly  most  intelligently  of  twenty-two  men  whom  she 
has  selected  as  representatiye  of  the  best  art  of  the  leading  European  nations 
through  many  centuries,  and  the  sketches  thus  present  a  fairly  comprehensive 
view  of  the  development  of  painting  from  the  stiffness  of  Giotto  and  the  early  Ital- 
ian artists  to  the  modem  richness  of  color  and  grace  of  line.  Italy  holds  first 
place,  with  Raphael,  Titian,  and  five  more  of  her  most  famous  painters  ;  Dutch 
art  is  represented  by  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  and  others ;  then  come 
Germany,  Spanish  and  French  masters,  and  lastly  the  English  painters.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Turner.  For  students  of  grammar  and  high  school  grades,  for 
teachers  of  all  grades,  and  for  classes  in  art,  these  sketches  will  be  found  to  be  in- 
tensely interesting  and  informing.  The  book  meets  a  want  and  will  promptly  find 
itself  a  place  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  embellished  with  reproductions  of  over  fifty 
paintings  that  illustrate  the  characteristic  style  and  the  most  famous  works  of  the 
different  artists.    New  York  :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

English  History  Told  by  English  Poets.  Complied  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates  and 
Katherine  Coman.  This  is  designed  for  use  as  a  reader  for  schools  where  English 
history  is  taught  and  as  such  is  an  admirable  aid  to  the  history  lesson.  Something 
like  one  hundred  famous  and  pertinent  poems  have  been  selected  and  edited  with 
great  care.  With  these  to  supplement  the  history  work,  much  inspiration  will 
come  to  student  and  teacher  alike,  and  substantial  appreciation  of  the  wonderful 
influence  England  has  had  in  forming  the  world^s  character.  The  selections 
illustrate  the  history  of  England  from  Queen  Boadicea  to  Queen  Victoria.  New 
York  :  The  Macmlllan  Company. 

The  Advanced  First  Reader.  By  Ellen  M.  Cyr.  This  book  is  somewhat  higher 
in  grade  than  the  Cyr  First  Reader,  designed  to  be  used  either  as  an  alternate 
first  reader  or  as  an  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  readers.  Its  need 
has  long  been  appreciated  by  primary  teachers,  who  give  this  new  **Cyr**  a 
cordial  welcome.  To  say  that  it  is  a  **  Cyr  **  is  to  pronounce  it  best  among  daas 
readers.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 


PUBIODICALS. 

Under  a  handsoine  colored  cover,  the  Soientiflo  Amerioan  publlBhes  a  moBt  IntereetlDg  store 
of  information  on  "  Transportation."  The  number  deals  with  all  phases  of  Marine  Transpor- 
tation, Railroad  Transportation  and  Electric  Traction,  which  latter  contains  an  important 
article  on  the  Berlin-Zossen  test  of  the  10.000  volt  locomotlve.—BenJamln  Kldd,  author  of  "So- 
cial Evolution"  and  "  Western  Civilization,"  has  a  profound! j  suggestive  article  In  Harper*9 
Magazine  for  January  on  ••  The  Man  Who  is  to  Come."— The  publishers  of  The  Youth*s  Com- 
panion are  sending  free  to  new  subscribers  to  the  paper  for  1908  a  very  handsome  Calendar, 


Terhune  Herrlck,  in  a  well  illustrated  article  in  The  Delineator  for  January,  describes  the 
^rack  sports  as  they  exist  at  the  girls'  colleges,  the  course  of  training  that  must  be  followed 
by  the  girl  in  order  to  become  eligible  as  a  competitor,  and  how  best  to  develop  her  powers 
on  the  track  or  field.— The  article  on  **  Needs  of  American  Public  Instruction,"  by  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  published  in  The  World'e  Work  for  December,  is  attracting  great  atten- 
tion.—"A  Century  of  American  Painting"  will  be  treated  In  a  series  of  papers  In  McClure*9 
Magazine  for  1908  by  Will  H.  Low,  who  Is  particularly  qualified  for  the  work,  owing  to  his 
talent  both  as  painter  and  writer.  The  illustrations  will  be  fine  reproductions  of  the  best 
American  masterpieces. 


A  NEW  NATURE  STUDY  BOOK 

By  Br.  D.  W.  Dennis 

'•  Plant  Adaptations :  A  Nature  Study  Book." 

This  book  will  contain  about  250  pages,  and  not 
less  than  ico  definite  le'ssons  about  common  plants. 
It  will  be  illustrated  by  at  least  100  figures,  many 
of  which  will  be  half-tones  from  nature;  the  rest 
will  consist  of  original  drawings  from  nature.  This 
book  is  practical.  It  deals  with  nature  problems 
that  every  teacher  and  pupil  in  many  states  may 
see.  It  is  so  clear  that  all  may  understand.  It  is  a 
book  that  gives  the  plants  in  forest  and  field  a 
meaning.  It  is  adapted  to  all  seasons.  Each  les- 
son has  a  definite  end.  Every  teacher  and  student 
who  has  this  book  will  find  a  new  and  more  beauti- 
ful world  about  him.  The  work  will  be  ready  by 
March,  in  time  for  Spring  and  Summer  work. 

SEND  IN  ORDERS  NOW, 

5ingle  Copies,  Postpaid,  $i.oo. 

Orders  taken  now  and  filled  in  same  order  as 
received.  Liberal  reduction  made  when  ordered 
in  large  quantities.     Address, 

O.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Marion,  Ind. 

WB    AI^SO    PUBLISH 

THE  TBACHBR'5  JOURNAL. 

an  educational  journal  of  the  highest  class,  edited 
by  Prof.  A.  Jones,  and  of  interest  to  teachers  and 
students  in  all  grades. 

Price  per  Tear  81.00,  19  Months. 
Send  8c.  for  sample  copy.    Address 

O.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Do  you 
have  trouble 
teaching  Fractions? 

If  so,  our  Fraction  Qame  will  help  you. 
Delights  the  children.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  marked  improvement  follows 
its  use.  For  all  grades  studying  fractions. 
Sample  pack,  postpaid,  25  cents. 


Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 


LOWEST  RATES. 


Fast  Train  Service 

BETWEEN 

Boston  and  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,      St.  Paul,      Minneapolis 

AND  ALL  POINTS 

West,  Northwest,  Southwest. 


PnUman    Parlor    or    Sleeping    Cars    on    all 

Through  Trains. 


Pox  tickets  and  information  apply  at  any 
principal  ticket  office  of  the  Company. 


K. 


D.  J.  FLANDERSi 

GBITL  PASS,  ft  TKT.  AGT. 

BOSTON. 


Are  your 

pupils  slow 

in  Number  Work? 

Our  Games  of  Addition  and  Subtraction 
and  Multiplication  and  Division  will 

prove  a  pleasant  diversion  and  an  effective 
stimulant.  For  second  to  fourth  years. 
Sample  pack  either  game,  postpaid,  25c. 

Interest  even  pupils  who  have  no  natural 
aptitude  for  mathematics.  Teachers  find 
the' games  benefit  pupils  to  a  marked  degree, 
develop  an  Interest  for  arithmetic  and  improve 
the  class  standing.  Played  in  various  ways- 
simple  or  difficult — to  suit  the  pupils*  needs, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  their  advancement 

For  study  hour  or  occupation  work — ^groups 
or  classes.  For  group  work  one  pack  should 
be  provided  for  each  five  or  six  pupils,  and 
for  class  work  one  for  each  eight  or  ten  pupils. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  send 
ibr  list  and  discount  to  teachers  in  dozen  lots. 

Dept.  J.  The  Cioclnoati  Osme  Co.,  Cloclnnati,  0' 

R.  C.  Boons,  Supt.  Schools,  Cincinnati,  C,  Editor  in  Chief. 
David  Eugbnb  Smith,  Prof.  Mat henrtatlca.Toachers  College* 
Columbia  University, Department  Editor  Mathematical  Games* 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

JULIAN  W.  ABBRNBTHT,  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

THE  recent  change  in  the  city  normal  school  of  Chicago,  by 
which  the  course  of  study  is  lengthened  to  three  years  and 
the  requirement  for  admission  made  equal  to  the  ordinary  college 
requirement,  is  a  significant  event  in  the  history  of  public  school 
education.  It  is  both  representative  and  prophetic.  It  illustrates 
a  tendency  that  is  now  happily  increasing  in  force  and  extent ; 
and  it  is  prelusive  of  a  revolutionized  educational  system,  arising 
out  of  the  newly  awakened  consciousness  of  broader  and  higher 
possibilities  in  education,  and  of  higher  standards  of  quality  and 
efficiency  in  teaching. 

The  old-fashioned  normal  school  is  on  tlie  road  to  oblivion, 
and  every  earnest  educator  wishes  for  it  a  speedy  end  of  the  journey. 
It  has  served  its  day  and  generation ;  what  virtue  it  ever  possessed 
lias  been  given  out ;  in  its  decrepitude  it  now  serves  as  a  lesson 
and  a  warning ;  and  soon  it  will  find  its  place  among  the  other 
more  or  less  venerated  ruins  that  line  the  path  of  educational 
progress,  like  the  mouldering  monuments  of  the  Via  Sacra  at 
Rome.  Here  and  there  it  may  have  so  fastened  itself  upon  the 
school  "  system  "  by  its  crustacean  grasp  as  to  maintain  for  some 
time  the  appearance  of  power.  In  general,  however,  like  the 
power  of  a  discredited  political  party  that  holds  over  to  the  next 
election  by  means  of  the  offices  in  its  possession,  the  power  of  the 
old  normal  school  is  provisional  and  doomed  to  extinction  before 
the  on-rush  of  new  educational  ideas. 
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Once  there  was  a  place  for  the  normal  school,  and  undoubtedly 
it  "  filled  a  long-felt  want."  But  that  was  when  teachers  received 
no  systematic  tmining  for  the  profession,  when,  indeed,  teaching 
was  hardly  recognized  as  a  profession  at  all ;  when  any  detachable 
member  of  society,  for  the  time  being  without  an  occupation,  was 
permitted  to  assume  the  obligations  of  a  teacher  —  young  women 
ambitious  for  pin-money,  distressed  widows  seeking  an  escape  from 
penury,  and  men,  young  and  old,  who  having  failed  in  every  other 
enterprise  fell  back  upon  teaching  as  a  last  resort.  The  profession, 
possessing  little  dignity  and  less  authority,  commanded  accordingly 
little  respect  and  exerted  little  power.  It  was  a  time,  too,  when 
the  colleges  were  distant  and  isolated  individualities,  nioving  in 
orbits  as  self-centered  as  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly  spheres. 
While  the  public  school  was  developing  with  a  democratic  dif- 
fusiveness, the  college  maintained  a  conservative  aristocratic 
exclusiveness.  Graduates  of  the  colleges,  if  they  taught  at  all  in 
the  "  common  schools,"  regarded  such  teaching  merely  as  an  inter- 
mediary destiny,  a  convenient  means  of  paying  off  college  debts, 
or  of  providing  funds  for  professional  studies.  No  coordinate, 
mutual  or  sympathetic  relationship  existed  between  the  school  and 
the  college ;  the  two  educational  spheres  were  hardly  tangential 
to  each  other.  Hence  the  body  of  public  school  teachers  grew  up 
narrow,  utilitarian  and  time-serving,  striving  for  or  conceiving  no 
higher  ideals  than  those  appertaining  to  tliat  depressing  product 
of  democracy,  the  "  average  man." 

But  a  new  day  has  dawned.  New  blood  is  feeding  the  atrofy- 
ing  nerves  of  the  teaching  body.  The  fatuous  faith  in  "  normal 
training "  is  giving  way  to  a  broader,  more  rational  — and  more 
scrupulous  —  conception  of  the  proper  preparation  for  teaching. 
The  belief  in  patent  methods  is  yielding  to  a  belief  in  knowledge, 
culture  and  aptitude  as  the  only  reliable  means  of  obtaining  good 
teaching.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  change,  however,  is 
the  awaking  of  the  colleges  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  obliga- 
tions toward  the  public  schools.  In  the  last  few  years  pedagogy 
ha«  become  a  part  of  the  college  cuniculum.  In  college  and  uni- 
versity, departments  have  been  established  for  the  special  purpose 
of  giving  well  equipped  young  men  and  women  to  the  pi-ofession 
of  teaching.     The  Teachers  College    in   Columbia   University  at 
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once  suggests  itself  as  a  splendid  example  of  what  can  and  ought 
to  be  done  for  professional  teaching  in  connection  with  all  of  our 
great  universities.  At  Cornell,  there  is  a  professorship  of  the 
"  Science  and  Art  of  Education."  In  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter, there  is  a  "  Teachers '  Training  Department,  approved  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,"  and  graduates  from 
this  department  "  are  entitled  to  receive  the  College  Graduate's 
Professional  Certificate  without  examination."  In  Middlebury 
College,  a  course  is  provided  for  the  senior  class,  "  intended  to 
represent  a  full  year's  work  in  pedagogy  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing." .  At  the  Woman's  College  in  Brown  University,  courses 
preparatory  to  teaching  are  maintained  under  conditions  that  are 
particularly  significant.  "By  special  arrangements  with  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Providence,"  says  the  catalogue, 
"  student-teachers  are  appointed  to  places  in  the  Providence  liigh 
schools.  Appointments,  are  made  from  members  of  the  senior 
class  who  have  pursued  undergraduate  courses  in  Education." 
Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  fruitful  relationship  that  might 
exist  in  any  town  or  city  that  is  the  seat  of  a  collegiate  institu- 
tion. 

These  excerpts,  taken  at  random  from  college  catalogues,  illus- 
trate the  wide  introduction  of  pedagogics  into  the  collegiate  sys- 
tem, and  indicate  some  of  the  various  methods  of  bringing  about 
a  close  correlation  of  the  forces  of  school  and  college.  The  time 
is  near  when  the  college  is  to  assume  and  exercise  its  appropriate 
functions  of  leadership.  The  college  is  the  natural  cap-stone  of 
the  great  arch  of  the  educational  system,  but  hitherto  the  huge- 
spanned  structure  has  been  sustained  from  below  and  not  from 
above.  Also  the  college  needs  the  school,  as  much  as  the  school 
needs  the  college,  and  it  is  illustrative  of  the  slow  issues  of  the 
processes  of  evolution  that  not  until  now  has  the  advantage,  the 
necessity,  of  this  solidarity  of  educational  effort  been  recognized. 

For  some  time  yet  the  normal  idea  will  continue  to  exercise  a 
qiiusi  authority.  Normal  and  "Training"  schools  have  been 
widely  planted,  and,  sustained  by  an  abundant  growth  of  politico- 
educational  influence,  cannot  be  readily  uprooted.  They  derive 
peculiar  strength  from  the  power  of  patronage  and  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  disbursing  public   money.     Attached  to   them  are  good 
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salaried  positions,  not  only  to  be  filled,  but  to  be  held.  They 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  a  high-sounding  title  .which  is  particularly 
effective  with  the  rural  mind ;  they  are  "  state  institutions,"  and 
to  the  farmer's  daughter  in  vast  areas  of  our  country  the  highest 
dream  of  intellectual  achievement  has  long  been  to  *'  attend  the 
State  Normal  School."  Moreover,  as  an  expeditious  and  trust- 
worthy method  of  teacher-manufacture  the  "normal  school  has 
appealed  successfully  to  the  ^*-  practical "  American  mind.  Indeed, 
the  principle  of  democratic  individualism  is  ministered  to  at  ita 
most  impressionable  point,  that  of  material  thrift.  The  students 
of  these  schools  are,  in  a  way,  wards  of  the  state,  and  the  diploma 
is  a  kind  of  draft  upon  the  public  treasury  for  a  living  income^ 
indefinitely  continued.  The  impecimious  and  incompetent  alike 
seek  this  valuable  instrument ;  they  "  graduate  "  and  are  absorbed 
into  the  vast  system  of  state  or  city,  and  thereafter  hold  their  posi- 
tions by  a  tenure  that  cannot  be  vacated  without  a  disturbance 
threatening  to  throw  out  of  gear  the  whole  machine. 

But  the  awakened  intelligence  now  enlisted  in  the  propagation 
of  a  more  rational  educational  doctrine  has  challenged  the  raison 
d*  Stre  of  the  old  type  normal  school,  and  it  must  now  justify  its 
position  by  timely  transformation,  or  go  out  of  existence.  A  fac- 
tory that  makes  cheap  cloth,  however  successfully  for  a  time  it 
may  impose  upon  the  public  with  its  fine  faced  fabrics,  must  ulti- 
mately improve  its  product,  or  give  up  business.  The  antiqjuated 
theory  of  the  normal  school  is  no  longer  tenable  and  must  be  sup- 
planted by  a  tlieory  and  practice  more  in  accord  with  the  liberal 
and  progressive  spirit  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  interesting  as  a  matter  of  history  to  recall  the  almost  sen- 
sational vogue  of  the  term  "  normal "  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  It  was  a  shibboleth  among  school  boards  and  superintend- 
ents and  a  fetish  among  teachers.  The  "  normal  graduate  "  verily 
thought  himself  possessed  of  a  wonder-working  "  method "  that 
would  act  with  the  mysterious  precision  of  a  calculating  machine. 
"  Model  lessons  "  were  devised,  written  out,  printed,  committed  to 
memory,  and  publicly  exhibited  on  graduation  occasions,  with  liv- 
ing children  at  hand  as  puppets  to  help  out  the  exhibition.  It 
was  a  pathetic  delusion,  painful  to  look  at  even  through  the 
memory.     But  somehow,   by   the  magical  processes  invented  in 
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these  institutions,  it  was.  believed  that  the  crude  inexperience  of 
girls  of  seventeen  could  be  transmuted  into  normal  method,  and 
normal  method  into  efficient  teaching.  Knowledge,  taste,  inherent 
aptitude,  qualities  admittedly  desirable,  but  not  essential,  were  all 
equated  by  this  marvelous  "  method."  And  so  the  schools  were 
filled  with  machine  teaching,  the  vicious  inheritance  of  which  is 
still  with  us,  like  the  corruption  of  ancestral  blood.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  teacher,  who  writing  only  yesterday  of  a  literary 
text-book  praises  the  lists  of  questions  furnished  by  the  accommo- 
dating editor,  and  adds :  "  This  is  what  we  want,  things  that 
make  ^he  student,  not  the  teacher,  do  the  thinking."  This  is  the 
worm  of  the  system,  a  teacher  emancipated  from  the  irksome  neces- 
sity of  thinking,  who  needs  only  to  touch  the  button,  while  the 
**  method  "  does  the  rest. 

From^he  eager  experimentation  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
from  the  coruscating  uncertainties  of  what  Professor  Hanus  styles 
**  our  chaotic  education,"  we  have  learned  some  things  and  reached 
some  conclusions  with  the  finality  of  real  conviction.  We  have 
learned,  for  example,  that  no  one  can  be  a  good  teacher  without 
native  aptitude  for  teaching.  The  teacher  is  as  truly  bom  and 
n3t  made  as  is  the  poet.  With  aptitude  also  there  must  be  in- 
clination, love  of  the  work  in  all  its  phases,  devotion  to  its  ideals 
like  the  devotion  of  the  artist  to  ideals  of  embodied  beauty.  The 
true  teacher  does  not  select  his  profession  with  carelessness  or 
indifference  any  more  than  does  the  true  physician  or  the  true 
preacher.  We  have  learned,  too,  that  the  more  knowledge  a 
teacher  possesses  the  better  will  be  his  teaching,  whether  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  in  the  studies  of  the  first  primary.  His  mind  must 
be  a  perennial  fountain  of  learning  from  which  he  can  draw  inspir- 
ing draughts  suited  to  the  constant  and  infinitely  varying  needs 
of  his  pupils.  To  bring  about  that"  enriching"  of  the  courses  of 
study  the  need  of  which  President  Eliot  has  so  strenuously  in- 
sisted upon,  it  is  necessary  first  to  enrich  the  minds  of  the  teach- 
ers. The  natural  sources  of  this  enrichment  are  the  colleges. 
From  these  high-seated  reservoirs  of  knowledge  should  flow 
innumerable  streams  of  influence  that  will  abundantly  irrigate  all 
the  lower  levels  of  education.  Finally,  we  have  learned  that  the 
sum  and  substance  of  good  teaching  is  personality.     No  methodi- 
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cal  device,  however  excellent  in  theory  or  in  execution,  can  for  a 
moment  eqUal,  in  positive  or  negative  results,  the  efficacy  of  this 
intangible  and  incalculable  personal  element.  The  best  teacliing 
works  through  love,  enthusiasm,  sympathy  and  devotion ;  it  ap- 
proaches the  intellectual  through  the  human;  it  utilizes  the 
natural  environment  of  youth,  instead  of  forcing  upon  it  the  arti- 
ficial environment  of  theory ;  it  creates  an  atmosphere  about  every 
pupil  favorable  for  stimulating  into  life  and  growth  every  germ  of 
culture.  The  essential  thing  in  a  teacher,  after  all,  is  character, 
and  character  is  a  possession  rather  than  an  acquisition.  In  spite 
of  our  scientific  enthusiasm  for  mere  knowledge,  it  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  that  the  chief  end  of  the  educational  process  is  charac- 
ter-making, and  no  application  of  the  normal  method  system  will 
equip  a  teacher  to  this  end. 

That  teaching  has  hitherto  be6n  without  professional  schools  of 
a  high  order  is  a  fact  that  bears  its  sting  of  humiliation  to  every 
teacher  who  accepts  his  vocation  as  a  profession.  A  normal  school 
with  the  rank  and  quality  of  a  high  school  cannot,  in  any  proper 
sense,  be  regarded  as  a  professional  school.  It  is,  rather,  a  broad 
gateway  to  the  profession,  through  which  the  crowd  is  admitted 
with  free  tickets.  Teaching  has  its  history,  its  body  of  f imdamen- 
tal  principles,  its  precepts  and  methods  of  practice  and  procedure, 
that  are  fit  subjects  for  professional  study,  quite  as  much  as  the 
fundamentals  of  law  and  medicine,  but  for  the  mastery  of  these 
subjects  no  less  discipline  in  knowledge  is  required  than  for  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  other  professions.  When  a  yoimg  person 
has  received  this  equal  and  adequate  discipline,  then  if  his  calling 
and  election  to  tea<xhing  are  unmistakable,  he  may  enter  upon  pro- 
fessional preparation,  with  confident  expectation  of  a  career  of 
success  and  nobility  as  substantial  and  praiseworthy  as  that  of  any 
other  form  of  public  activity.  With  a  fuller  consummation  of  the 
present  tendency  to  carry  the  work  of  the  normal  school  up  to  the 
college,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  col- 
lege into  the  school,  we  may  hope  for  the  removal  of  the  reproach 
so  long  resting  upon  teaching,  as  a  profession  fundamental  to  all 
other  professions,  yet  of  all  professions  the  least  respected. 
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THE  RELATION   OF   GEOGRAPHY  TO  THE    OTHER 
SUBJECTS  OF  AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF 

STUDY. 

SUPT.    T.    H.    ARMSTRONG,    MEDINA,   N.    Y. 

JUST  what  constitutes  geography  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 
The  text-book  says  it  is  the  science  which  describes  the 
earth.  It  has  four  subdivisions :  political,  physical,  mathematical 
and  commercial ;  each  defined  respectively  as  the  branch  of  geog- 
raphy which  treats  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  man ;  in  relation  to 
nature;  in  relation  to  the  other  planets  and  in  relation  to  the 
commercial  transactions  of  men. 

While  for  convenience  these  four  subdivisions  have  been  made, 
on  reflection  it  becomes  evident  that  they  are  entirely  inseparable. 
We  speak  of  night  and  day;  but  our  wisest  philosophers  have 
never  been  able  to  make  clear  the  line  of  demarkation.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  teach  a  child  the  location  of  a  volcano  without 
teaching  something  of  the  phenomena  connected  therewith  ?  How 
could  you  teach  him  of  the  tropics  without  reference  to  the  earth's 
revolution  around  the  sun  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis?  It 
would  be  likewise  senseless  to  attempt  to  teach  the  child  of 
our  great  lakes,  rivers  and  oceans,  without  teaching  him  some- 
thing of  their  use  as  commercial  agencies. 

Intimately  associated  and  interwoven  with  geographical  study 
is  man.  Man  is  the  real  center  in  the  study  of  political  and  com- 
mercial geography.  He  is  the  clearer  of  forests,  the  drainer  of 
marshes,  the  builder  of  cities,  canals,  railroads.  He  is  the  living, 
active  principal  who  fills  the  uninteresting  earth  with  life  and 
interest.  The  child  cares  but  little  for  the  earth,  its  formation  or 
subdivisions  only  as  man  has  given  to  it  life  and  interest.  The 
plant  arid  animal  life  are  subordinated  to  man's  use.  And  plants 
and  animals,  because  of  their  dependence  on  soil  and  climate, 
make  these  particular  phases  of  study  of  interest. 

It  is  thus  easily  comprehended  that  geography  embraces  not 
only  the  subdivisions  enumerated  above,  but  much  of  the  material 
classified  imder  the  head  of  geography  is,  in  reality,  history, 
zoology,  botany,  geology  and  astronomy.     But  to  know  much  of 
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these  subjects  in  their  relation  to  man  must  necessitate  the  liking 
of  another  and  very  important  branch,  namely,  literature.  In 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these  branches  a  child  must  broaden  his 
mental  grasp  and  enlarge  his  fund  of  ideas :  but  as  language  is 
but  the  expression  of  ideas,  language  may  be  added  to  the  list  of 
subjects  closely  allied  to  geography. 

Very  likely  the  arguments  presented  above  will  be  conceded  by 
many  teachers,  but  that  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  should  be 
correlated  or  coincident  will  be  denied  by  many  for  the  following 
reasons :  First.  Geography  as  already  taught,  covers  a  period  of 
eight  years.  To  drag  in  all  this  added  material  would  materially 
lengthen  the  course.  Second.  There  is  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end  to  each  of  these  branches  of  study  which  is  not  coinci- 
dent with  geography. 

That  geography  as  generally  taught  requires  eight  years,  I  grant. 
That  so  much  time  is  necessary,  I  am  not  so  ready  to  concede.  The 
proper  food  for  a  babe  is  milk.  If  we  feed  him  beefsteak,  pork  or 
beans,  his  stomach  rejects  them.  Why?  Because  nature  did  not 
make  a  baby's  stomach  for  such  food.  Feed  him  tlie  beefsteak 
later  and  he  enjoys  it  —  not  only  does  he  enjoy  it,  but  he  thrives 
on  it.  Possibly  by  using  certain  artificial  drugs  we  might  succeed 
in  feeding  solid  food  to  very  young  children,  but  no  one  believes 
for  a  moment  that  they  would  be  healthy  under  such  treatment. 

There  are  two  plans  for  teaching  geography  in  common  use ; 
the  text-book  plan  which  begins  the  study  with  certain  formal 
definitions,  and  the  later  but  more  generally  accepted  plan  of 
beginning  with  immediate  locality  of  the  child  and  proceedmg  by 
gradual  steps  to  the  village  or  city,  township,  county,  state,  coun- 
trj'',  etc.  Of  these  two,  by  far  the  most  rational  is  the  latter,  but 
both  are  bad.  Such  a  mental  diet  is  worse  in  effect  on  the  mind 
than  pork  and  beans  on  the  digestive  apparatus.  It  is  a  veritable 
hard-tack.  What  does  he  care  about  the  earth  or  its  position  in 
space  ?  Why  should  he  have  interest  in  boundary  lines,  cities  and 
villages  remote  from  his  environment?  Learn  them,  of  course  he 
will,  because  the  good  Lord  has  given  him  a  memory ;  but  such 
have  no  interest  for  him.  Proceed,  then,  by  requiring  him,  later, 
to  locate  each  day  ten  or  fifteen  unheard  of  places  with  strange 
foreign  names,  made  up  from  four  to  ten  syllables,  and  let  his 
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geography  lessoa  consist  largely  of  this  from  day  to  day.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  eight  or  even  ten  years,  as  is  often  true,  is  con- 
sumed in  this  sort  of  a  mental  "  cram  ?  "  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
mental  nausea  and  intellectual  dyspepsia  is  too  often  the  result  of 
this  forced  and  unnatural  school-room  diet  ?  The  reason,  then, 
that  eight  years  is  consumed  in  the  study  of  geography  is  because 
it  is  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stifle  interest  rather  than  to 
stimulate  it. 

As  intimated  before,  the  child  is  first,  last,  and  all  the  time 
interested  in  man :  what  he  does,  how  he  lives,  what  he  wears, 
what  he  eats,  etc.  It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that  the  child  is  al- 
ways interested  m  his  environment.  Having  gathered  certain 
geographical  conceptions  from  his  surroundings  by  means  of  field 
excursions  and  familiar  talks  with  his  teacher  such  as  describes 
the  atmosphere,  moisture,  heat  and  their  influence  on  life,  also  cer- 
tain definite  conceptions  of  land  and  wafer  formations,  and  having 
had  his  curiosity  aroused  by  coming  in  contact  with  people  from 
foreign  lands;  he  is  now  prepared  to  listen  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm  to  anything  he  may  be  told  or  anything  which  may  be 
read  to  him  about  curious  or  primitive  people  in  other  lands.  At 
first  he  has  no  interest  in  definite  statements  of  time  or  place. 
*'  Once  upon  a  time,"  or  "  In  a  country  far  away  "  is  sufficiently 
definite  for  the  child ;  but  gradually  he  comes  to  desire  to  know 
where  these  places  are.  The  map  may  now  be  utilized  to  give  to 
the  stories  of  myth  and  legend  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
From  the  fairy  story,  the  myth,  and  the  legend  he  now  begins  to 
desire  true  stories,  mostly  of  heroes.  "  Is  it  true  ? "  is  the  ques- 
tion always  first  to  follow  a  story.  These  stories  he  wishes  to 
give  definite  location  that  they  may  be  the  more  real.  Each  of 
these  periods  in  the  child's  life,  we  shall  designate  respectively  as 
the  "  Mythical "  and  "  Heroical."  The  first  extending  through 
the  first  three  years  of  a  chQd's  school  life,  the  second  through  the 
next  three  years,  and  the  third,  the  thinking  or  reasoning  period, 
has  its  beginning  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  and  continues 
on  through  the  high  school. 

During  this  first  period  the  child  gains  a  knowledge  mostly  of 
curious  and  primitive  people  of  the  globe,  and  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  position  of  the  continents,  oceans,  and  some 
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of  the  leading  countries.  He  also  acquires  a  taste  for  and  inter- 
est in  the  best  of  literature  and  history  —  for  mythology  is  but 
primitive  history  and  literature  combined. 

During  the  second  period  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  great 
characters  who  have  made  history  and  literature  and  who  have 
developed  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  thus  strengthens  his  desire 
for  history  and  acquires  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  all 
continents.  He  knows  considerable  of  great  authors  and  their 
homes.  If  wisely  taught,  he  has  either  read  or  heard  read  some 
of  the  productions  of  these  authors  suited  to  liis  age.  He  has 
seen  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  and  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  great  masters.  He  has  become  acquainted  with  tlie  animal 
and  vegetable  life  on  sea  and  land  in  connection  with  his  studies 
concerning  what  men  do.  He  knows  much  of  the  influence  of 
climate  and  soil  on  productions  and  the  westward  advance  of  civ- 
ilization. He  is  able  to  state  the  cause  for  the  location  of  great 
cities  and  has  especially  become  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  western  continent. 

Of  course,  during  both  of  these  periods,  the  child  has  been  led 
to  express  himself  freely  in  both  oral  and  written  language.  In 
the  latter  he  has  been  taught  capitalization,  the  easier  forms  of 
punctuation,  correct  spelling,  paragraphing  and  neatness.  In  the 
former  he  has  been  taught  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  express  himself 
clearly  in  the  presence  of  his  fellows. 

Fortified  now  with  a  broad  and  general  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  people,  in  all  their  relations,  and  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  clearly,  if  not  always  grammatically,  the  child  enters  the 
third  period  of  his  elementary  school  course  well  prepared  to  think 
clearly,  reason  logically,  from  cause  to  effect,  and  express  clearly 
his  conclusions.  He  is  certainly  well  prepared  now  to  study  geog- 
raphy and  grammar  as  sciences  and  to  take  up  the  definite  study 
of  some  masterpiece  in  literature.  After  a  year's  study,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  finish  geography  and  take  up  in  connection  with 
his  study  of  grammar  and  literature  an  intensive  study  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

After  eight  years,  the  child  is  well  prepared  to  enter  the  high 
school,  well  qualified  to  do  his  work  thoroughly  in  history, 
literature,  language  and  the  sciences. 
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It  thus  seems  that  literature,  history,  nature-study  and  geogra- 
phy may  be  correlated.  That  the  literature  and  history  may  proceed 
co-incident  with  geography  and  each  conform  to  the  best  accepted 
principles  of  pedagogy  by  beginning  with  that  which  is  primitive 
and  childlike,  and  allowing  each  to  grow  conformably  with  the 
mental  development  of  the  child. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  attempt  to  say  that  all  the  knowledge 
attainable  from  one  branch  of  study  can  be  correlated  with  that 
of  another.  We  have  attempted  to  show,  simply  that  correlation 
does  exist  and  can  be  utilized  in  acquiring  much  of  the  knowledge 
attainable  from  most  of  the  branches  of  study  used  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  school.  And  that  as  an  advance  knowledge  of  any 
subject  is  attained,  each  subject  of  study  may  be  more  isolated  and 
studied  as  a  separate  science,  also  that  time  is  saved ;  the  intel- 
lectual horizon  broadened ;  interest  stimulated ;  reason  strength- 
ened ;  and,  of  course,  character  broadened  and  developed. 

By  bringing  all  knowledge  to  the  mind  with  its  relation  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge  made  evident,  we  are  doing  what  eventually 
must  take  place  in  the  mental  process  of  assimilation,  before  any 
knowledge  can  be  apperceived. 

In  this  paper  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  geography  is 
really  much  broader  than  the  text-book  definition  would  imply, 
that  neither  of  the  much  used  plans  of  procedure  is  rational  with 
the  mental  growth  of  the  child,  that  interest  in  man  leads  to  inter- 
est in  geography,  and  that  this  interest  should  precede  a  formal 
study  of  geography,  that  this  interest  may  be  aroused  by  follow- 
ing the  scheme  of  study  having  its  inception  based  in  the  interest 
aroused  by  a  knowledge  of  mythical  and  heroic  characters :  that 
when  a  child  is  ready  for  a  study  of  real  characters  he  has  an 
interest  for  the  study  of  geography  because  he  desires  to  give 
characters  in  whom  he  has  interest,  a  definite  habitation ;  that  hav- 
ing the  acquired  interest  it  is  an  easy  step  to  lead  him  to  further 
geographical  research  ultimating  in  a  breadth  of  knowledge  and  a 
mastery  of  facts  from  which  he  is  able  to  make  some  deductions 
and  draw  reasonable  conclusions.  By  this  method  he  becomes 
reasonably  well  informed  in  history,  literature  and  nature-study 
and  is  now  well  prepared  to  think  independently  and  reason  log- 
ically.    The  ultimate  result  of  this  is  to  develop  a  well-rounded. 
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sturdy  character,  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  high  school,  or  if 
necessity  compels  to  go  forth  into  life,  fairly  prepared  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  with  a  desire  created  for  the  best  in  literature  and 
history  and  ability  to  earn  an  honorable  livelihood.  To  some,  this 
may  seem  an  idle  dream ;  but  the  scheme  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  practice  and  has  proven  worthy  of  all  claims  here  made 
for  it.  The  plan  is  not  irrational  or  difficult,  and  certainly  merits 
a  fair  trial  by  all  teachers  interested  in  bringing  about  the  highest 
mental  development  of  those  intrusted  to  their  care. 


MY  CLOCK 

ELIZABETH    PORTER   GOULD,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

Tick  OD,  little  clock, 

As  I  think  of  the  day 
.When  Time  gave  unquestioned 
My  wish  and  my  way. 
But  now  I  am  pausing, 

As  onward  I  go, 
To  ask  for  his  secret, 

His  mission  to  know  ; 
Can'st  tell  me,  O  keeper 

Of  each  moment's  stay, 
"What  is  it — this  secret — 

That  holds  the  heart's  sway? 

I  listen  in  vain, 

I  only  can  hear 
The  little  clock  ticking 

Its  own  word  of  cheer : 
**Be  faithful  and  steady 

In  love  with  the  best ; 
That's  all  that  Time  tells  me— 

We  must  wait  for  the  rest." 


CENTERS  OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST. 


CENTERS   OF  HISTORIC  INTEREST  NEAR  BOSTON. 
I. 

PILGRIM   PLYMOUTH. 

BDPEKIHTBNDBIT   F.    J.     HIATRHS,    FbTMOCTB,    HAW. 

THERE  is  probably  no  state  in  the  Union  that  does  not  count 
among  its  people,  some  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  no 
national  organizations  visit  New  England  that  do  not  connt  among 
their  excursions  to  points  of  interest,  a  visit  to  Plymoutli  Rock. 
The  National  Educational  Association  will  be  no  exception  to  the 


rule,  when  it  meets  in  Boston,  next  July,  and  there  could  be  no 
more  fitting  visiters  to  this  interesting  shrine.  Pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  turn  their  faces  toward  the  home  of  the 
Pilgriras  of  1620  with  reverence,  as  many  another  traveller  has 
done  in  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

What  reminders  may  be  found  there  which  shall  bring  to  them 
a  realizing  sense  of  the  truth  of  liistory? 

There  are  not  many  old  houses  to  be  shown ;  in  this  respect, 
Plymouth  is  less  fortunate  than  her  sister  town  of  Salem.  There 
are  not  even  gravestones  of  very  ancient  date ;  Salem  again  has 
the  advantage  in  this  respect ;  but  there  are  eome  things  which 
Plymouth  holds,  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  town. 

NoTK.— We  sre  IndBbMd  to  Meatn.  Silver,  Bardett  A  Go^  and  lo  the  Me  mortal' Pnei.  PI7- 

..  ..,..     .__  .1 ..._..  ■"   -mite  thi,  article.    Other  artlclei  on  Salem,  Concord 

will  tallow  In  ■ncc«ee1ve  uumben  of  Education. 
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Let  US  imagine  ourselves  visitors  to  Plymouth  on  a  pleasant 
Bummer  day.  As  the  train  approaches  the  town,  which  is  a  ter- 
minal station,  we  see  on  our  left  "  the  bay  where  the  Mayflower 
lay,"  enclosed  by  two  strips  of  land,  Duxburj-  Beach  and  Ply- 
mouth Beach.  Tine  station,  which  is  not  far  from  the  shore,  is 
nothing  to  boast  of,  but  we  shall  not  tarry  there.  If  we  are  good 
walkers,  we  shall  see  Plymouth  best  on  foot. 


Plymouth  Rock  should  be  our  firet  object  of  interest ;  and  here  let 
no  one  be  disappointed  because  there  is  land  all  around  it.  For  moi* 
than  a  liundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Rock 
remained  as  nature  placed  it,  unnoted  and  neglected.  Then,  at  a 
time  when  traditions  were  less  precious  tlian  today,  a  wharf  was 
built  from  the  point  on  the  shore  where  the  rock  rested,  out  into 
the  bay,  leaving  the  rock  apparently  stranded  inland.  Notwith- 
standing the  doubt  that  is  sometimes  expressed  in  regard  to  its 
identity,  the  evidence  in  its  support  is  strong  enough  to  render  it 
reasonably  certain  that  it   is  indeed  the  rock   upon  wliicli  first 
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rested  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims  who  came  to  these  shores  seeking  a 
"  fitte  place  "  where  civil  and  religious  liberty  might  be  enjoyed  free 
from  persecution.  Today  the  rock  rests  under  a  heavy  granite  cano- 
py, and  is  protected  by  iron  gates.  These  are  open  during  the  day, 
that  Modem  Pilgrims  may  stand  as  well  as  gaze  upon  the  sacred 
spot. 

Just  above  the  Rock,  and  to  be  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  stone 
steps,  is  Cole's  Hill.     This  spot  is  sacred  as  the  last  resting-place 


of  many  of  the  little  band  who  came  in  tlie  Maj-flower  and  wlio 
died  during  that  first  dreadful  winter.  No  stones  marked  their 
graves ;  and  it  is  a  tradition  tliat  early  the  next  spring  the  graves 
were  all  leveled,  and  grain  was  planted  over  the  place,  lest  the 
Indians  should  discover  how  small  a  number  of  the  band  was  left, 
and  attempt  to  exterminate  those  remaining,  A  tablet  now  marks 
the  spot  where  the  remains  of  one  of  those  who  perished  the  first 
winter  were  found.  The  remains  of  others  rest  in  a  chamber  of 
tlie  Canopy  over  the  Rock. 

From  Cole's  Hill  and  the  Rock,  we  go  to  "  First"  —  now  called 
"  Leyden "  street.  Here  the  first  or  common  house  was  built. 
Daring  the  first  few  weeks  after  tlieir  arrival,  tlie   Pilgiiuis  con- 
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Btnicted  this  house  of  hewn  logs,  and  with  a  thatched  roof,  mak- 
ing it  about  "  20  foote  square."  It  was  probably  used  by  the  Colo- 
nists as  a  common  place  of  meeting  until  their  home  lots  were  laid 
out  and  their  houses,  one  for  each  family,  were  built  on  this  same 
street.     The  site  of  the  iirst  or  common  house  is  marked. 

Passing  up  Leyden  street,  where  the  "  meersteads  and  garden_ 
plotes  of  those  who  came  first  were  layed  out,"  we  cross  Main 


street,  on  the  comer  of  which  was  Governor  Bradford's  house ; 
and  farther  up,  in  Town  Square,  and  on  the  left,  is  probably  the 
spot  where  in  1638  the  Pilgrims  built  their  first  meeting-house. 
Continuing  our  walk  up  the  Square,  we  reach  the  principal 
entrance  to  Burial  Hill,  which  rises  in  tlie  centre  of  the  town, 
and  whose  steep  and  grassy  slopes  are  thickly  studded  with  mossy 
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gravestones  and  monuments.  Here  the  early  inhabitants  were 
buried,  including  some  of  the  Pilgrims,  although  no  ancient  monu- 
ment here  marks  &  Pilgrim  grave.  It  was  upon  this  hill  that,  in 
January,  1621,  the  Pilgrims  built  their  fort,  which  during  the 
next  year  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one,  made  "  both  strong  and 
comly,  which  was  of  good  defence,"  "  It  was  made,"  says  Brad- 
ford, "  with  a  flate  rofe  and  battlemente,  on  which   the  ordnance 


was  mounted,  and  where  they  kept  constant  watch.  It  served 
them  also  for  a  meeting-house,  and  was  fitted  accordingly  for  that 
uae."  Here  the  Pilgrims  worshipped  as  well  as  watched  until, 
eighteen  years  later,  they  built  their  first  meeting-house  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 

Here,  too,  is  the  site  of  the  watch  house,  constructed  in  1643. 
From  this  station  they  could  see  at  a  distance  in  either  direction 
any  enemy  that  might  approach,  and  so  guard  themselves  against 
suiprise  fi-om  any  quarter.  This  building  was  of  brick,  and  its 
foundations  are  said  to  remain  to  this  day. 
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We  shall  want  to  stay  here  a  long  time,  examinmg  the  old 
stones  and  quaint  epitaphs. 

From  the  top  of  Burial  Hill  thete  is  a  glorious  view  of  sea 
and  land.  Directly  below  us  winds  north  and  south  the  principal 
street  of  the  town ;  beyond,  we  see  Cole's  Hill,  the  Rock,  the  hai^ 
bor,  the  beach,  and  farther  out,  Clark's  Island,  Where  those  who 
came  in  the  shallop  to  spy  out  the  land,  rested  over  the  first  Sab- 


bath before  reaching  the  mainland ;  and  still  farther  out,  we  can 
trace  the  hazy  line  of  Cape  Cod,  bounding  the  bay  across  which 
the  Mayflower  came. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  from  Burial  Hill  brings  ua  to  the 
County  Court  House.  This  is  no  part  of  ancient  Plymouth,  but 
is  of  interest  to  the  visitor  because  it  contains  in  its  Registry  of 
Deeds,  some  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  Colony  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Here  we  may  see  the  original  plotting 
of  Leyden  street,  with  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  "  meer- 
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steads "  were  assigned ;  the  earliest  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  Colony ;  the  order,  in  Governor  Bradford's  handwriting,  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  the  division  into  lots  among 
the  Colonists  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  whole  company  in 
1627 ;  and  the  signatures  of  Bradford,  Standish,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  the  Colony.  The  writing  on  most  of  these  documents  is 
nearly  as  legible  as  when  written. 

Our  next  visit  may  be  to  the  National  Monument  to  the  Fore- 
fathers. A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  brings  us  there.  We  find  it 
rising  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  "  a  great  granite  pile,  surmounted 
by  a  massive  figure  of  Faith,  one  foot  resting  on  Plymouth  Rock, 
one  hand  holding  a  Bible,  and  the  other  uplifted,  the  index  finger 
pointing  upward."  It  has  taken  nearly  thirty  years  to  complete 
this  monument^  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of  granite 
statuary  in  the  world.  We  shall  be  interested  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  here  in  examining  the  figures  seated  upon  the  buttresses 
of  the  monument,  and  in  seeing  the  leading  scenes  in  the  Pilgrim 
history  here  represented. 

Standing  here  beside  the  gigantic  figure  of  "  Faith,"  we  have  a 
glorious  view  across  the  harbor,  and  can  see  rising  in  the  distance 
Captain's  Hill,  capped  by  the  towering  monvunent  built  in  memory 
of  Captain  Standish. 

By  the  time  we  have  completed  these  rounds,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  visit  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  see  the  treasures  deposited  there.  Be- 
sides Pilgrim  antiquities  in  great  variety  and  of  rare  value,  we 
shall  find  numerous  Indian  implements  and  weapons,  relics  of 
Revolutionary  days  and  of  the  later  Civil  War  period,  rare  books, 
manuscripts  and  documents,  and  extensive  collections  of  paintings, 
engravings  and  prints.  We  can  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  this  rare 
historical  museum,  and  feel  well  paid  for  our  time.  We  shall  the 
better  appreciate  the  simple,  courageous  lives  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  sacrifices  they  cheerfully  made  in  coming  here ;  and  we  shall 
the  more  correctly  estimate  the  value  of  the  struggle  they  made 
and  the  victory  they  won  to  found  upon  these  shores 

^^  A  church  without  a  bishop, 
A  state  without  a  king." 

By  this  time  we  shall  have  seen  as  much  of  Plymouth  as  we 
can  well  see  during  our  brief  visit.     But  if  time  permits,  it  will 
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give  US  refreshment  after  the  hours  of  sight  seeing,  to  take  an 
electric  car  ride  three  or  four  miles  to  tlie  north,  through  the 
countiy  which  the  Pilgrims  explored  and  had   "  a  great  liking  to 


plant  in  "  instead  of  Plymoutli,  but  decided  against  it  because  it 
was  "  so  encompassed  with  woods,"  fnmisliing  safe  lurking  jtlaces 
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for  the  savages.  Or  we  may  ride  south,  over  "  tlie  very  s' veete 
brooke  "  into  which  "  many  delicate  springs  "  still  run,  and  across 
which  Maasasoit  with  his  braves  citme  to  visit  the  Pilgrims;  and 


past  Watson's  Hill,  where  tlie  Indians   had  their  summer  camps, 
and  on  along  the  sliore  of  tlie   bay  across   which   the   Mayflower 
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If  we  prefer  the  woods,  a  carriage  ride  of  a  mile  or  two  will 
bring  us  to  Morton  Park,  which,  bordering  tlie  historic  "  Billington 
Sea,"  is  moat  attractive  to  all  lovers  of  native  woodland  sceneiy. 

Or  if  we  choose  the  water,  we  may  go  by  boat  to  Clark's  Island, 
where  the  storm-tossed  and  despairing  band  of  Pilgrims  at  length 
found  themselves  in  the  gathering  darkness  of  a  memorable  win- 
ter's day,  and  where  they  rested  that  night.  "  In  the  morning," 
writes  Bradford,  "  they  found  the  place  to  be  a  small  island  secure 
from  the  Indians.  And  this  being  tlie  last  day  of  the  week,  they 
here  the  next  day  kept  their  Christian  Sabbath."  In  whatever 
direction  we  go  we  are  on  historic  ground  hallowed  by  the  patient 
toil  and  enduring  faith  of  a  generation  who  builded  even  better 
than  they  knew. 
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TffS  ABVANTAaES   WHICH  ACCRUE  FROM  A  CLAS- 
SICAL EDUCATION. 

OAROLINB    R.    O ASTON,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

SECOND  PAPER. 
MODERN    LANGUAGES    VERSUS    THE    CLASSICS. 

ALL  opponents  of  the  classics,  I  believe,  favor  the  study  of 
modem  languages.  Yet  French,  Spanish,  Portugese,  Ital- 
ian and  modem  Greek  are  but  play  to  the  classical  scholar, 
not  oiily  because  of  their  common  source  from  the  classic 
tongues,  but  because  of  the  power  accrued  in  the  thorough  study 
of  a  perfect  language,  like  the  Greek  or  Latin,  that  enables  every 
modem  language  to  be  readily  mastered. 

French  and  German,  being  not  so  highly  inflexional  in  charac- 
ter, with  syntax  not  so  complicated,  with  less  freedom  of  words, 
and  being  too  closely  allied  to  our  own,  cannot  in  their  very  nature 
^ve  adequate  discipline.  Their  horizon,'  too,  is  narrow  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  breadth  of  view  which  the  rich  literature 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  bestow.  Do  they  purify  the 
taste,  cultivate  the  imagination,  and  develop  a  love  for  good  lit- 
erature like  the  classics?  Are  the  sensibilities  so  thoroughly 
awakened  and  trained,  and  is  there  such  a  genuine  admiration  for 
the  excellence  of  an  epic  ?  No !  Appreciation  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth.  The  hotel  porter  may  talk  French  and  yet  hold  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  culture.  The  school  girl  may  read  German  flu- 
ently, and  yet  utterly  lack  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  exquisite 
lines  in  Faust. 

Professor  Cohn,  Columbia  College,  before  the  Association 
of  Colleges,  said,  "  The  basis  of  a  liberal  education  must  be  found 
in  the  classical  languages  as  the  sole  ground  upon  which  we  are 
sure  that  we  can  make  the  students  feel  the  brotherhood  of  learn- 
ing all  over  the  world."  Said  Professor  Wheeler,  of  Comell, 
*'  I  do  not  think  French  or  German  can  take  the  place  of  the  class- 
ics, simply  because  they  don't."  President  Reid,  Washington 
College,  Md.,  said,  "  The  French  language,  if  studied  one  hundred 
years,  will  not  give  the  development  that  is  shown  in  the  ability 
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to  read  a  single  page  of  Plato  or  Sophocles.  There  is  a  complete 
liberal  education  in  one  of  the  long  sentences  of  Demosthenes, 
extending,  as  it  does,  over  a  half  page."  These  statements  and 
many  similar  ones,  were  practically  unchallenged.  The  ideal 
teacher  can  never  forget  that  he  is  working  upon  immortal  minds, 
and  that  any  subject,  whether  it  be  geometr^,  German  or  Greek  is 
the  instrument  at  hand  "  to  engrave  on  those  tablets  something 
which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity."  Then,  if  the  development  in 
a  modem  language  study  is  not  so  great,  the  knowledge  not  so 
adequate,  why  compare  the  two  subjects?  By  all  means  let  us 
have  French  and  German,  but  let  us  regard  them  as  subsidiary 
and  not  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 

WILL  ANY   AMOUNT   OF   INSTRUCTION   IN    A1ATHEMATIC8   OR    SCI- 
ENCE  MAKE   SATISFACTORY    SUBSTITUTE   FOR   GREEK 

OR   LATIN? 

In  my  judgment,  no  1  From  actual  teaching  experience,  I  know 
that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  superior  to  mathematics.  Pro- 
fessor Hoffman,  rector-  of  Berlin  University,  says  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  University  that  "  all  efforts  to  find  a  substitute  for 
the  Classical  languages,  whether  in  mathematics,  in  the  modem 
languages  or  in  the  natural  sciences,  have  been  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful." 

The  study  of  mathematics  unquestionably  trains  the  mind, 
though  it  lacks  the  "  probability "  of  the  classics  which  Bishop 
Butler  says  is  the  "  very  guide  of  life."  In  mathematics,  one  con- 
stantly deals  with  demonstrative  facts,  which  are  founded  on 
theoretical  assumptions,  and  when  once  proven  are  subject  to  no 
change ;  and  therefore  cannot  give  the  discipline  which  the  possi- 
ble reasonings  of  the  classics  foster.  In  comparison  with  the 
latter,  there  is  a  one-sided  observation  which  cannot  yield  such  a 
rich  growth  of  thought.  Do  the  properties  of  the  circle  and  tri- 
angle teach  history,  philosophy  and  literature  ?  Do  they  kindle 
the  imagination  and  elevate  tlie  soul  to  the  beautiful  and  sublime  ? 
In  the  classical  study,  the  mind  not  only  leaiTis  to  think  clearly 
as  in  mathematics  but  in  addition  the  heart  is  warmed  by 
the  very  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  great  masters  of  literature. 
In  the  geometric  figure  the  mathematical  student  is  not  brought 
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into  a  close  touch  with  a  Beneficent  Being,  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  choice  thoughts  and  majestic  musical  lines  of  the  classics  refine 
and  elevate  the  soul,  and  lead  to  the  contemplation  of  Him  from 
whom  everything  proceeds. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  published  reports  of  scientific  schools 
both  in  Europe  and  America  are  calling  for  classical  students. 
Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  says,  that  "  the  scientific  professors 
unanimously,  if  possible,  are  more  strongly  in  favor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  than  the  classical  professors."  The  published  reports  from 
Germany  tell  the  failure  of  the  experiment  to  admit  scientific 
students  without  the  customary  knowledge  of  the  classics.  They 
went  far  behind  the  students  previously  drilled  in  the  Greek  and 
I-.atin  languages.  Prof.  Morris  Loeb,  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  says :  "  From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  of 
science,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Latin  will  be  taught  as  a  prepara- 
tion to  scientific  work ;  because  its  study  will  best  inculcate  that 
accuracy  of  language  which  is  essential ;  because  it  is  the  basis  of 
the  English  scientific  language ;  because  a  philosophical  study  of 
science  would  be  incomplete  without  thorough  command  of  the 
philosophical  thought  of  the  ancient  world."  President  Low, 
formerly  of  Columbia,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "in  the 
School  of  Mines,  young  men  do  better  who  have  taken  a  classical 
course."  The  purpose  of  such  a  school  as  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Teclmology  is  as  far  removed  from  the  ancient 
world  as  my  strongest  opponent  could  wish.  Yet  its  catalogue 
says,  "The  study  of  Latin  is  strongly  reconunended  to  persons 
who  propose  to  enter  the  Institute,  as  it  gives  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  various  terms  used  in  science,  and  greatly  facilitates 
the  acquisition  of  the  modem  languages."  The  Committee  of 
Twelve  of  the  Philological  Association  in  1896,  received  eight 
hundred  answers  to  letters  which  had  been  sent  out  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  concerning  the  relative  value  of  studies  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  College  instructors,  teachers  of  science,  princi- 
pals, express  strongly  the  conviction  that  Latin  was  the  most 
valuable  study  in  the  curriculum.  At  Yale,  the  claj^sical  course 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  president  of  Ann  Arbor  states 
that  among  his  three  thousand  students  the  preference  is  for  the 
classical  course.     The  reports  from  Harvard  show  that  more  stu- 
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dents  enter  with  Greek  than  without  it.  President  Charles  W« 
Elliott  says,  "  We  think  of  this  age  as  a  practical  one  and  im- 
agine that  we  Americans  have  a  tendency  to  pursue  exact  science. 
It  is  not  so  in  education.  The  most  conspicuous  fact  brought  out 
by  the  freedom  in  choice  of  studies  which  obtains  at  Harvard  is 
that  the  subjects  comparatively  neglected  are  the  sciences  and 
mathematics."  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  whole  trend  of  thought 
in  the  educational  world  is  wrong  ? 

I  cannot  find  that  any  scientist  claims  that  there  is  a  disciplin- 
ary value  in  his  subject  which  is  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  of 
the  classics.  After  the  rudiments  are  gained,  a  knowledge  of 
botany  or  zoology  is  acquired  for  the  most  part  by  results  previ- 
ously verified,  and  hence  require  not  the  intellectual  effort  which 
every  page  of  Cicero  or  Aristotle  demands.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  "  merely  to  learn  what  has  been  already  de- 
tected and  detailed  calls  out  in  the  student  the  very  feeblest  effort 
of  thought.  Consequently  those  physical  studies  tend  the  least 
to  develop  the  understanding  and  even  leave  it  for  aught  that  they 
thus  effect,  in  a  state  of  comparative  weakness  and  barbarism." 

Our  youngest  school  boy  knows  truths  of  which  Plato  and 
Aristotle  never  dreamed,  yet  in  brain  power  our  modem  scientists 
are  but  pigmies  in  comparison.  The  science  of  the  ancients  is 
indeed  antiquated,  but  the  human  soul  with  all  its  longings,  aspira- 
tions and  passions  is  the  same  today  as  ever.  The  scientist  con- 
siders a  life  well  spent  if  at  the  close  he  can  give  a  somewhat 
exhaustive  description  of  some  extinct  animal  life,  but  surely 
man.  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator,  is  worthy  the  greater 
study.  Hence,  no  amount  of  labor  can  pay  the  scientific  student 
for  his  inability  to  trace  the  intellectual  development  of  the  mdi- 
vidual  and  the  still  larger  one  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  language  which  is  the  divine  instrument  of 
thought.  Nature  is  marvellous,  though  but  the  background  of 
life's  stage,  where  man  acts  out  his  tragi-comedy  of  life.  Would 
that  we  might  not  measure  his  mind  by  the  amount  of  his  knowl- 
edge, nor  his  success  by  his  material  progress,  as  we  sometimes  do 
our  country's  prosperity  by  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
exported ! 
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We  have  many  sad  proofs  from  some  of  our  foremost  scientists 
that  the  prolonged  study  tends  to  starve  and  dwarf  the  intuitional 
nature.  It  cultivates  the  lower  at  the  expense  of  the  higher.  At 
thirty,  Darwin  tells  us  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  all  the  English 
poets.  Shakespeare  was  bis  supreme  delight.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  his  son  writes  of  him,  "  For  many  years  he  cannot 
endure  to  read  a  line  of  poetry,  he  has  lately  tried  Shakespeare, 
and  found  it  so  intolerably  dull."  This  Darwin  noted  with  "  great 
regret."  In  the  Forum,  the  scientist,  Clarence  King,  former 
director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  writing  from  his 
side,  says,  "  With  all  its  novel  powers  and  practical  sense,  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  purely  scientific  brain  is  miserably 
mechanical;  it  seems  to  have  become  a  splendid  sort  of  self- 
directed  machine,  an  incredible  automaton But  for  pure 

sentiment,  for  all  that  spontaneous  joyous  Greek  waywardness  of 
fancy,  for  the  temperature  of  passion  and  the  subtle  thrill  of 
ideality,  you  might  as  well  look  to  a  cast-iron  derrick."  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Ladd,  Yale  University,  "  I  wish  I  might  be 
pardoned  (though  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be)  for  saying  that  the 
products  hitherto  turned  out,  as  the  results  of  too  exclusively  sci- 
entific training,  do  not  make  me  incline  to  trust  the  promise  of 
substituting  in  this  way  something  satisfactory  for  the  more  old- 
fashioned  curricula.  I  have  not  observed  that  theise  products  are 
actually  men  of  a  true  liberal  mind." 

PARAMOUNT    ADVANTAGES    IN   CLASSICAL   EDUCATION   FOR   ANY 

PROFESSION    OR    VOCATION   IN   LIFE. 

Gladstone  said  that  no  amount  of  exertion  spent  upon  the  class- 
ics is  ever  really  lost.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  always 
carried  a  copy  of  Homer  with  him.  Napoleon  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Csesar. 

The  professions  are  crowded  with  mediocrity.  Men  have  hoped, 
without  the  highest  development  to  meet  successfully  the  great 
problem  of  life.  The  theologian  of  today  needs  the  "  much  learn- 
ing "  of  Paul  to  combat  aU  the  dogmas  and  subtle  reasonings  of 
the  modem  seeker  after  truth.  He  must  appeal  to  the  intellect  as 
well  as  the  heart  of  man.  If  he  has  not  himself  learned  to  mine 
beneath  the  surface  for  the  possession  of  greater  truths,  if  he  has 
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failed  to  study  that  language  which  God  honored  as  His  instru- 
ment to  tell  the  wonderful  story  of  man's  redemption  —  then,  he 
need  not  complain  of  his  failure  to  inspire  the  people.  A  classical 
education  not  only  gives  tlie  lawyer  a  knowledge  of  Roman  law, 
but  it  promotes  discrimination  and  clearness  of  thought.  From 
the  polished  sentences  of  the  ancients  he  has  learned  to  improve 
his  powers  of  expression,  to  detect  fallacies,  to  weigh  and  judge 
conflicting  considerations,  in  short  —  all  the  operations  of  logical 
induction. 

Many  scholars  believe  that  the  historical  value  of  the  classics, 
alone,  gives  them  superiority  to  that  of  any  other  study.  Would 
that  our  politicians  and  all  our  citizens  might  see  that  there  is  a 
logical  sequence  in  the  history  of  nations  as  there  is  in  the  indi- 
vidual world  of  man !  Let  them  trace  the  conditions  that  led  to 
the  Revolution  of  the  Gracchi,  the  imperialism  of  C'aisar,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  upon  a  ruined  republic.  Let  them 
contrast  the  glorious  spirit  which  animated  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  their  best  days,  witli  the  often  selfish  motives  of  our 
modem  legislators,  where  the  good  of  the  country  is  frequently 
sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  the  party.  Finally,  and  best  of  all,  let 
them  educe  the  principles  which  will  secure  a  consolidated  repub- 
lic. 

It  is  said  that  when  Jupiter  would  confer  a  crown  upon  the  one 
who  most  benefited  the  world,  he  passed  by  the  statesman  and 
philanthropist,  and  placed  it  upon  the  brow  of  the  teacher,  saymg, 
"  Thou  art  the  maker  of  men."  If  this  is  true,  then  all  our  teach- 
ers and  especially  the  primary  (because  they  influence  the  most 
susceptible  period  of  life)  should  have  the  broadest  development 
and  the  most  imperishable  ideals  which  the  classical  education 
affords.  I  know  a  college  graduate  who  holds  the  greatest  joy 
that  can  come  into  a  true  woman's  life  —  the  possession  of  a  yomig 
son.  When  recently  asked  of  what  value  now  could  be  her  long 
years  of  classical  study,*  she  replied,  "  Would  that  I  had  more,  to 
train  this  immortal  soul  for  God ! " 

In  a  certain  sense  the  study  of  the  classics  ought  to  yield  the 
business  man  material  profit.  Is  it  not  an  axiomatic  statement  that 
the  greater  the  mental  ability,  the  greater  will  a  man's  power  be  in 
the  exchange  "  where  merchants  most  do  congregate  ?  "  In  the  mi- 
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nority  of  cases,  it  is  true,  this  may  not  give  commercial  value. 
Yet  in  financial  failures,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  like  Macau- 
lay,  the  classical  scholar  will  be  kept  from  sinking  under  his  heavy 
blow,  and  will  have  an  abundance  of  wealth  centred  in  his  own 
consciousness.  He  may  have  forgotten  his  verbs  in  fic,  but  he 
holds  an  appreciation  for  the  very  choicest  literature,  and  in  his 
own  library,  he  can  command  the  greatest  minds  of  all  the  ages  to 
give  him  their  richest  thoughts.  His  soul  has  continued  to  expand 
and  grow  so  that  he  can  never,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spenser, 
"be  debarred  the  higher  gratification  and  fall  back  upon  the 
lower." 

There  is  Infinite  wisdom  in  the  intrinsic  beauty,  alone,  of  the 
heavens  and  earth.  What  is  beautiful  to  the  eye,  melodious  to 
the  ear,  softens  the  heart  and  ennobles  the  life.  Classical  educa- 
tion being  in  close  touch  with  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  human 
soul,  makes  one  as  sensitive  to  beauty  as  to  pain.  "To  love 
Homer,"  says  Andrew  Lang,  "  is  a  liberal  education."  I  believe 
that  the  majority  of  students  are  unconscious  of  difficulties  and 
only  strive  more  and  more  for  the  beauty  and  imagery  of  thought. 
They  find  the  most  intense  delight  in  sweeping  away  the  dust 
from  the  pap3rrus,  in  examining  venerable  manuscripts,  and  in  dig- 
ging for  the  hidden  treasures  of  buried  cities.  All  this,  too,  has  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  world.  After 
the  classical  scholar  has  spent  years  in  his  education,  has  felt  the 
very  touch  of  Homer,  the  companionship  of  Plato,  been  fired  with 
the  patriotism  of  Herodotus,  listened  to  the  pleadings  of  Cicero, 
and  permitted  ^schylus  to  strike  the  most  tender  chords  of  his 
whole  being, —  then  like  Moses,  descending  from  the  mount,  he 
will  bear  the  divine  imprint  upon  his  brow.  Behind  the  son  of 
Apollo,  the  sceptre  of  ^olus,  and  the  trident  of  Neptune,  he  sees 
the  scientist's  "Omnipresent  Energy,"  —  the  Christian's  God. 
Those  who  oppose  the  classics  argue  that  there  are  many,  who 
after  years  of  toil  never  are  fired  with  the  true  Hellenic  spirit,  no 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  really  enters  their  soul.  This  is  only 
too  true.  It  is  not  givon  to  all  to  seize  the  "  aureus  ramus^''  no, 
not  if  they  tried  a  hundred  years.  Yet  if  there  is  just  a  little 
hunger  after  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  they  will  absorb  something 
that  will  raise  them  above  their  surroundings,  and  help  them  in 
the  great  struggles  of  life. 
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CONCLUSION. 

If  it  is  true  that  education  is  not  a  knowledge  of  practicality, 
but  a  development,  and  with  the  help  of  eminent  scholars  we  have 
reasoned  correctly  that  this  is  best  gained  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors ;  that  they  give  the  greatest  appreciation  for  the  English 
language  and  literature,  and  best  fit  one  for  all  the  responsibilities 
of  life, —  then,  must  we  not  logically  conclude  that  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  a  classical  education  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  ?  Let  us  not,  then,  permit  our  young  people  to  grow 
weary  among  the  thorns  and  rocks  of  the  second  aorist  and  ge- 
rundive constructions.  Let  us  not  allow  them  to  abandon  the  steep 
ascent  ere  they  have  reached  the  point  where  the  view  is  ever 
widening,  the  unsightly  things  of  the  valley  are  dwarfed  in  the 
distance,  and  finally,  only  a  magnificent  landscape  spreads  out  to 
view.  Here  is  a  hill-top,  and  in  the  valley,  a  stream  reflecting  all 
the  glories  of  the  sunlight.  Climb  still  higher,  and  mountain  tops 
appear,  decked  with  the  pure  white  mantle  of  God's  own  covering 
and  backed  by  His  own  eternal  hills.  How  insignificant  are  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent !     We  recall  the  words  of  Wordsworth : 

^^  Who  come  not  hither  ne'er  shall  know 
How  beautiful  the  world  below." 

Macaulay  pays  a  loving  tribute  to  the  classics  in  the  words, 
"But  who  shall  estimate  her  influence  on  private  happiness? 
Who  shall  say  how  many  thousands  have  been  made  wiser,  hap- 
pier, and  better  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has  taught  man- 
kind to  engage ;  to  how  many  the  studies  which  took  their  rise 
from  her  have  been  wealth  in  poverty, —  liberty  in  bondage, — , 
health  in  sickness, —  society  in  solitude.  Her  power  is  indeed 
manifested  at  the  bar ;  in  the  senate ;  in  the  field  of  battle ;  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  But  these  are  not  her  glory.  Wherever 
literature  consoles  sorrow  or  assuages  pain, —  wherever  it  brings 
gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness  and  tears,  and  ache 
for  the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep,  there  is  exhibited  in  its 
noblest  form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Alliens." 

Does  truth  compel  us  to  admit  that  a  base  passion  for  wealth  is 
often  felt  from  toddling  infancy  to  manhood  ?  Does  the  world 
see  no  connection  between  the  conditional  sentence  and  the  mer- 
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chant's  desk,  and  think  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  is  of 
greater  value  than  the  Iliad  ?  Is  it  correctly  stated  that  admission 
to  the  United  States  senate  can  be  bought  with  gold  ?  If  so,  well 
may  we  cry  out  with  Cicero,  "  O  di  immortales !  Ubinam  gentium 
sumus  ?     Quam  rem  publicam  habemus  ?  " 

Yet  our  condition  is  not  insoluble.  Appeal  to  the  reason  of  the 
people  and  all  is  well.  We  are  proud  of  the  material  growth  of 
our  country, —  marvellous  beyond  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Yet,  for  this  beloved  land  of  ours  I  long  for  a  greater 
prosperity  still.  A  nation's  real  strength  and  greatest  wealth  con- 
sists in  the  mind  and  character  of  its  citizens.  Let  our  young 
men  realize  that  their  manhood  is  not  only  their  richest  apd  grand- 
est possession,  but  the  nation's  safeguard.  Let  them  be  men^  full- 
orbed,  manly  men,  standing  where  God  intended  them,  above  nar 
ture,  laws,  institutions,  and  churches, —  "  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  "  and  crowned  "  with  glory  and  honor."  Let  their  charter 
be  not  only  "  To  thine  own  self  be  true,"  but  to  thy  beat  self  be 
true,  and  then  our  prosperity  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  figures 
of  the  census,  our  patriotism  will  reach  beyond  the  power  of  guns 
and  warfare, —  for  mind  as  well  as  body  shall  rally  to  the  flag  we 
all  love  so  well, —  and  our  government  shall  be  in  truth,  "  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
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A  STUDY  OF  "IDYLLS  OF  THE  KINar 

MAUD    ELMA    KINOSLEY,    EAST   MAGHIASf    ME. 

THE  Idylls  of  the  King  are  not  often  given  a  place  in  the 
English  course  of  a  High  School,  nor  are  they,  for  obvious 
reasons,  included  among  the  college  requirements  in  English ;  yet 
they  should  be  read  by  every  High  School  pupil  for  two  very  im- 
portant reasons:  (1).  Because  they  introduce  him  to  those 
legends  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  which  mark  the 
beginning  of  our  romantic  literature ;  and  (2).  Because  they 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  very  highest  form  of  poetry  which 
our  modem  English  has  produced. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reading  the  IdylU  in  a  prepara- 
tory school  are  very  real,  but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  Nat- 
urally the  chief  of  them  is  the  fact  that  among  the  legends  which 
form  the  subjects  of  the  various  poems,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
does  not  turn  upon  some  violation  of  modem  manners  and  morals. 
The  earliest  review  of  Tennyson's  essay  into  this  new  field  of  let- 
ters said  in  this  connection  :  "  These  impediments  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  overcome  in  the  only  possible  way,  namely,  by  accepting  them 
as  we  accept  the  extravagances  of  classical  mythology.  He  has 
treated  the  legends  as  so  many  fairy  tales,  concerning  the  proba- 
bility and  propriety  of  the  details  of  which,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
dispute."  If  the  poet's  attitude  toward  his  subject  be  assumed  by 
instructor  and  pupil,  the  great  objection  to  the  use  of  The  Idylls 
of  the  King  in  the  class-room  will  have  been  overcome. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   mVLLS. 

The  legends  of  Arthur  had  always  been  to  Tennyson  a  mine  of 
valuable  material,  and  he  has  used,  early  in  his  career,  several 
episodes  from  these  romances  in  minor  poems. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  his  long  cherislied  ambition  to  wi^ite  an 
Epic  with  King  Arthur  as  its  hero ;  but  he  had  evidently  aban- 
doned this  plan  when,  in  1659,  he  published  four  poems  whose 
themes,  drawn  from  Malory's  Morte  d'  Arthur  and  the  Mahinogion^ 
were  entirely  disconnected.  But  in  the  years  that  followed  he 
kept  adding  other  poems  on  subjects  drawn  from  the  same  sources. 
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until,  in  1872,  his  Idylls  arranged  in  proper  sequence,  formed  a 
complete  Arthuriad:  Tfie  Coming  of  Arthur^  1869;  Gareih  and 
Lynette^  1872  ;  Q-eraint  and  Enid^  1859  ;  Merlin  and  M.vien^  1859 ; 
Lancelot  and  Elaine^  1859;  3%e  Holy  Oraily  1869;  Pelleas  and 
Etturre^  1869 ;  The  Last  Tournament^  1871 ;  Ghiineverey  1859 ; 
Passing  of  Arthur^  1869.  In  1885,  another  poem,  Balin  and  Balan 
was  added.  Witli  this  and  the  division  of  Geraint  and  Enid  into 
two  parts,  the  entire  cycle  is  made  to  consist  of  twelve  books,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  old  romancers. 

The  Idylls  have  also  a  dedication  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
Consort  and  an  epilogue  to  the  Queen,  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  study  of  the  poems  :  for  "  the  former  is  not  merely 
a  tribute  to  Prince  Albert,  but  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  poem 
very  artistically  as  well,  by  introducing  the  idea  of  chivalry  that 
Arthur  set  before  his  Knights." 

KING   ARTHUR. 

With  no  other  source  of  information  tlian  the  Idylls  themselves, 
the  interested  student  may  obtain  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  days 
"  when  good  King  Arthur  ruled  the  land ; "  of  the  court  at  Cam- 
elot ;  and  of  the  Knights  whose  names  and  exploits  have  come 
down  to  us  from-  the  traditions  of  an  exceedingly  rude  and  early 
generation. 

The  center  of  the  court  is,  of  course.  King  Arthur,  the  hero  of 
English  mediaeval  romance.  This  king,  say  the  legends,  was  the 
son  of  Ygeme,  once  wife  of  Gorlois,  lord  of  Tintagel  Castle  in 
Cornwall,  and  Uther,  pendragon  or  war-chief  of  the  Britons.  The 
story  of  the  war  between  Uther  and  Gorlois,  in  which  Gorlois  was 
slain ;  the  impetuous  wooing  of  Ygerne  by  the  doughty  Pen- 
dragon  :  the  hasty  marriage  ;  the  death  of  King  Uther ;  and  the 
untimely  birth  of  Arthur, —  are  all  told  by  Bedivere  in  his  con- 
ference with  Leodogran,  in  Book  I. 

As  soon  as  bom,  the  child  was  secretly  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  magician,  Merlin,  who,  in  his  turn,  gave  hmi  to  Sir  Anton,  an 
old  friend  of  Uther,  to  rear.  Hence  the  conflicting  rumors  con- 
cerning Arthur's  birth :  — 

^'  A  son  of  Gorlois  he, 
Or  else  the  child  of  Anton,  and  no  King, 
Or  else  base-born." —  (Book  I.). 
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After  the  death  of  Uther,  there  was  an  interregnum  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  was  not  known  that  Uther  had  an  heir.  Prince  Ar- 
thur, however,  was  at  length  chosen  king  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing unfixed  from  a  stone,  a  sword  which  two  himdred  and  one  of 
the  most  valiant  barons  in  the  realm  had  been  unable,  singly,  to 
pull  out.  It  is  to  this  exploit  that  Bedivere  refers  when  he  says  : 
"  Yet  Merlin  through  his  craft  had  Arthur  crotvned.^^ 

So  simple  an  explanation  of  his  birth  could  not  satisfy  the  mar- 
vel-loving minds  of  all  the  people .  in  Arthur's  realm,  many  of 
whom  ascribed  a  supernatural  origin  to  their  king.  Therefore 
Arthur's  half-sister,  Bellicent,  who  had  heard  the  story  from  the 
magician,  Bleys,  just  before  his  death,  tells  Leodogran  how,  on 
the  night 

**  When  Uther  in  Tintagel  passed  away," 

Merlin  and  Bleys  saw  upon  the  sea  a  ship  shaped  like  a  winged 
dragon,  which  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared ;  and  how, 
later  on,  as  the  two  magicians  stood  watching  the  great  sea  fall, 
all  the  waves  burst  into  flame, — 

'^  And  down  the  wave,  and  in  the  flame  was  borne 
A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet, 
Who  stooped  and  caught  the  babe,  and  cried  'The  King ! 
Here  is  an  heir  for  Uther ! '  " 

This  idea  of  the  origin  of  Arthur  is  strengthened  by  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  coronation,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
appear  those  mysterious  helpers  of  the  king, —  the  Three  fair 
Queens,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Arthur,  as  soon  as  crowned,  imited  all  the  petty  principalities 
which  had  been  at  war  with  one  another,  "  and  made  a  realm  and 
reigned."  But  no  sooner  had  the  new  king  of  Britain  begun  to 
rule  his  lately-acquired  kingdom,  than  Leodogran,  King  of  Cam-' 
eliard  in  Scotland,  appealed  to  him  to  assist  in  cleansing  his  realm 
from  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  Arthur's  response  to  this  request 
gives  the  title  to  Book  I.,  the  importance  of  his  "  Coming  "  resting 
on  the  fact  that  as  the  young  king  rode  by  the  castle  with  his 
knights,  he  saw  Guinevere  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 

Having  freed  Cameliard  from  the  foes  which  menaced  it  and  the 
wild  beasts  that  infested  it,  Arthur  returned  home  to  quell  an 
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uprising  among  his  barons  who  had  conspired  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  the  rightful  heir.  This 
being  done,  Arthur  sent  three  of  his  knights  to  Leodogran  to  beg 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  To  this,  Leodogran,  after 
some  little  hesitation,  consented,  and  Sir  Lancelot  was  sent  to 
escort  the  lady  to  Arthur's  court.  Here  the  plot,  if  it  may  be 
called  so,  of  the  story  begins.  There  was  little  reason  why  the 
beautiful  girl's  fancy  should  not  have  been  caught  by  the  goodly 
knight  who  rode  with  her  through  long  May  days, — 

''  Under  groves  that  looked  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
That  seemed  the  heavens  apbreaking  through  the  earth. 
Rapt  in  sweet  talk  or  lively. 
All  on  sport  and  tilts  and  pleasure." — (Book  IX.) 

After  his  marriage,  the  events  of  Arthur's  life  may  be  summar- 
ized briefly  as  follows :  founded  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table ; 
fought  a  decisive  battle  with  Rome, — 

'*  And  Arthur  strove  with  Rome"; — (I.) 

won  twelve  great  victories  over  the  Saxons  —  (V.) ;  waged  war 
with  Lancelot ;  fought  the  great  battle  with  Modred ;  died  and 
was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  or  Avilion^  as  the  poet  calls  it. 

According  to  tradition,  Arthur  is  not  dead,  but  rests  in  Avilion 
"  till  he  shall  come  again,  full  twice  as  fair,  to  rule  over  his  peo- 
ple." 

'^  And  Merlin  in  our  time 
Hath  spoken  also,  not  in  jest,  and  sworn 
Though  men  may  wound  him,  that  he  will  not  die ; 
But  pass,  again  to  come ;  and  then  or  now 
Utterly  smite  the  heathen  under  foot. 
Till  these  and  all  men  hail  him  for  their  King." 

According  to  another  tradition,  Arthur  never  died,  but  was 
converted  into  a  raven  by  enchantment,  and  will  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  appear  again  in  his  original  shape,  to  recover  his  throne  and 
sceptre. 

The  purpose  of  the  young  ruler  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
and  gathered  around  him  'HhM  goodliest  fellowship  of  fartums 
Knights^  whereof  the  world  holds  record^^^  is  summed  up  in  his  own 
words  to  Sir  Kay,  his  seneschal,— 
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'^  We  sit  King,  to  help  the  wronged 
Through  all  our  realm," 

a  sentiment  which  he  repeats  later  on  when  he  says  to  Lynette, — 

^  ''  Damsel,  ye  know  this  Order  lives  to  crush 

All  wrongers  of  the  realm."  —  (^0 

• 

The  "  boundless  purpose  of  the  King "  was  fulfilled  for  a  time 
through  his  own  high  moral  character  and  the  faithfulness  of  his 
chosen  Knights;  but  sin  crept  into  that  little  court  in  many- 
towered  Camelot,  and  the  too  credulous  king,  who  believed  no 
evil  because  he  thought  no  evil,  saw  his  plans  for  uplifting  his 
kingdom,  brought  to  naught  through  the  treachery  of  "  the  most 
disloyal  friend  in  all  the  world"  —  the  knight  to  whom  he  had 
8wom  upon  his  first  battlefield  a  deathless  love,  saying : 

**  Let  chance  what  will,  I  trust  thee  to  the  death." — (I.) 

The  Idylls  are  full  of  episodes  bringing  out  the  diCFerent  phases 
of  Arthur's  career,  and  the  various  aspects  of  his  character. 
Among  the  latter,  we  notice  his  regard  for  a  promise,  his  hatred 
of  a  lie,  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  obedience  is  the  crowning 
virtue  of  a  knight,  his  generosity,  and  keen  sense  of  justice. 
Always  he  is  a  true  friend,  and  a  loyal  husband ;  a  blameless  king 
and  stainless  gentleman 

<'  Who  would  have  had  all  meu  true  and  leal, 
All  women  pure."  —  (IV.) 

The  former  group  of  incidents  may  best  be  considered  by  noting 
carefully  the  contrasts  they  present.  Is  anything  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature  more  full  of  pathos  than  the  contrast  between 
the  yoimg  prince  "  who  as  yet  had  done  iw  deed  of  armSy"  riding 
forth  to  his  first  battle  in  the  splendor  of  a  spring  morning,  think- 
ing as  he  rides  of  the  golden-haired  girl  into  whose  eyes  he  had 
looked  as  he  passed  by  the  castle-wall ;  and  the  king  of  many  vic- 
tories, going  down  to  his  "  last  weird  battle  in  the  West " ,  thinking 
of  his  waste  hearth  and  achuig  heart,  and  feeling  his  way 

'*  Through  that  blind  haze  which  ever  since  I  saw 
One  lying  in  the  dust  at  Almesbury 
Hath  folded  in  the  passes  of  the  world."  —  (X.) 

His  coronation;  his  viarriage  ;  his  farewell  to  Guinevere;  and  his 
death  are  the  chief  scenes  of  the  Idylls  in  which  Arthur  is  the  cen- 
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tral  figure ;  but  from  his  first  appearance  as  he  sat  crowned  on  the 
dais,  to  that  last  sad  picture  where  "  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the 
hing^^^  Arthur  moves  through  every  scene  of  every  poem, —  the 
calmreyed^  seldomrfromniny,  clear-faced^  nobly-mannered  king,  who 
always 

''  In  open  battle  or  the  tilting  field 
Forbore  his  own  advantage." 

«  «  »  «  « 

"  For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature,  and  of  noble  mind." 

The  war  with  Lancelot  gave  Modred,  Arthur's  nephew,  oppor- 
tunity to  usurp  the  throne.  The  king  returned  from  Brittany, 
drew  up  an  army  against  the  traitor,  and  slew  him ;  but  in  the 
battle,  although  the  knights  fought  witli  unexampled  valor,  Arthur 
and  all  his  chivalry  were  overthrown :  — 

''  And  the  pale  King  glanced  across  the  field 
Of  battle;  but  no  man  was  moving  there." 

Bedivere  alone  of  all  his  followers  was  left  to  witness  the  pass- 
ing of  the  great  king :  he  saw  the  funeral  barge  dmw  near  the 
shore ;  he  heard  the  cry  of  the  Three  Queens  —  a  cry  thai  shivered 
to  the  th^gling  stars  ;  he  saw  them  pvt  forth  their  hands  and  take 
the  king  ;  and  he  watched  the  barge  move  across  the  water  till  the 
hull 

''  Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away." 

And  there  we  leave  King  Arthur.  The  gardens  and  the  halls 
of  Camelot  are  deserted ;  "  they  sleep  —  the  men  he  loved "  ;  the 
true  old  times  are  dead, — 

»'  When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance. 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight." 

THE   ROUND   TABLE   AND   ITS    KNIGHTS. 

This  Round  Table  was  literally  a  round  table  which  had  been 
made  by  Merlin  for  Uther,  Artliur's  father.  Uther  gave  it  to 
King  Leodogran,  and  when  Arthur  married  Guinevere,  he  received 
the  table  as  a  wedding  present.  This  table  would  seat  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  knights,  and  each  seat  was  appropriated.     One  of 
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these  seats  was  called  the  "  Sieffe  PerilouB^^^  because  it  was  fatal 
for  anyone  to  sit  therein  except  the  knight  who  was  destined  to 
achieve  the  Holy  Grail.     (V.) 

Arthur,  after  his  I'etum  to  England,  instituted  an  order  of 
knighthood  called  "  The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  the  chief 
of  whom  were :  Lancelot,  the  brave ;  Light-hearted  Gawain,  "  9ur- 
named  The  Courteous^  fair  and  stronff  "  ;  foxy-faced  Modred, — 

'<  He  that  like  a  subtle  beast 
Lay  couchant  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throoe, 
Ready  to  spring  " ; 

Bedivere,  ^^firttt  made  and  latest  left  of  all  the  knights  "  ;  Tristram, 
the  brave ;  Percivale,  the  meek  ;  Sir  Pelleas  of  the  isles  ;  Geraint, 
"  a  name  far  sounded  among  men  for  noble  deeds  "  ;  Sir  Kay,  "  the 
most  ungentle  knight  in  Arthur  s  hall "  ;  Gareth,  "  the  fairest  and 
largest  handed  that  ever  man  saw  "  (Malory)  ;  and  Sir  Galahad,  the 
pure, — 

^^  God  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  beautiful, 
Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubbed  him  knight." 

The  object  of  the  Order  and  the  vows  taken  by  each  knight  are 
best  stated  in  the  poet's  own  words :  — 

'*  Follow  the  Christ,  the  King, 
Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow  the  King  "  ; 

' '  My  knights  are  sworn  to  vows 
Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentleness. 
And  loving,  utter  faithfulness  in  love. 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King.'* — (11.) 

As  long  as  the  knights  and  the  king  were  at  one  in  purpose ;  as 
long  as  ever}'  follower 

*'  Eyed  him  as  a  God ; 
Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beyond  himself. 
Did  mightier  deeds  than  elsewise  he  had  done,"  — 

so  long  did  the  institution  flourish  to  the  advantage  of  Britain  and 
the  Britons.  But  the  knights  were  very  human,  after  all ;  and 
gradually  their  vows  became  irksome  to  the  knighthood,  and  they 
began  to  ask  whence  Arthur  obtained  the  right  to 

*'  Bind  them  by  inviolable  vows, 
AVhich  flesh  and  blood  perforce  would  violate." 
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One  by  one  the  vows  were  broken,  until,  in  the  disgraceful  con- 
fusion of  the  Idst  tournament^  the  fiat  went  forth, — 

**  The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more." 

•  ««««•« 

Of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Order,  the  best  known  and  the  best 
loved  is  easily  Sir  Lancelot, —  "  The  Knight  whom  Arthur  loved  and 
honored  mosf'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  reaUy  the  hero 
of  the  romances,  and  not  the  "  blameless  King " ;  for  Arthur,  in 
spite  of  all  his  virtues, —  indeed,  because  of  them  —  is  too  fault- 
less, too  self-contained,  too  passionless;  while  Lancelot,  with  all 
his  apparent  perfections,  has  just  that  touch  of  earth  which  makes 
him  lovable. 

The  chief  points  in  his  history,  which  is  as  long  and  eventful 
as  that  of  his  king,  are  as  follows :  Lancelot  was  the  son  of  Ban, 
king  of  Brittany,  and  his  wife,  Elein.  He  was  stolen  in  infancy 
by  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who  brought  him  up  till  he  was  pre- 
sented to  King  Arthur  and  knighted.  In  consequence,  he  is 
usually  called  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac. 

'*  You  ride  with  Lancelot  of  the  Lake."     (V.) 

He  was  the  strongest  and  bravest  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
knights  of  the  Round  Table.  His  love  for  Guinevere  was  directly 
or  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  death  of  King  Arthur,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the  death  of  most  of  the  knights. 
On  the  retii'ement  of  the  queen  to  the  convent,  Sir  Lancelot  en- 
tered a  monastery  and  became  a  monk.  He  died  soon  after  the 
death  of  Guinevere ;  and  the  bishop  in  attendance  on  the  djdng 
knight  affirmed  that  he  saw  "  angels  heave  Sir  Lancelot  up  to  heaven^ 
and  the  gates  of  paradise  open  to  receive  him,^^  —  (  Malory.) 

Tennyson  brings  out  very  clearly  the  attractiveness  of  Lancelot's 
character ;  his  prowess,  his  courtesy,  his  bravery,  and  his  charm- 
ing personality :  — 

^^  The  great  Knight,  the  darling  of  the  court, 
JiOved  of  the  loveliest." 

Even  his  fidelity  is  dwelt  upon,  for  he  loved  none  but  the  queen 
until  the  day  he  died.  For  a  complete  summary  of  this  best  loved 
of  knights,   however,   we  must  leave  the  Idylls  and  go  to  Sir 
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Thomas  Malory,  who  has  written :  — 

And  when  Sir  Ector  awaked  (and  saw  Lancelot  lying  dead),  ''  Ah, 
Sir  Lancelot,"  he  said,  ^'  there  thou  liest,  that  wert  never  matched  of 
earthly  knight's  hand;  and  thou  wert  the  courtiest  knight  that  ever 
bare  shield ;  and  thou  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  be- 
strode horse;  and  thou  wert  the  kindest  man  that  ever  strake  with 
sword ;  and  thou  wert  the  goodliest  person  ever  came  among  press  of 
knights ;  and  thou  wast  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  ate 
in  hall  among  ladies ;  and  thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal 
foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  the  rest." 

THE  HEROINES  OF  THE  IDYLLS. 

Save  for  rescuing  purposes,  women  seem  to  have  been  made  of 
very  little  account  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  even  though  the  vows 
of  a  knight  bound  him  to  fight  for  "  lUng,  for  Churchy  and  for 
Lady  Fair "  /  indeed,  Tennyson  wanders  very  far  from  the  spirit 
of  the  age  '*of  which  he  is  writing  when  he  gives  that  decidedly 
modem  turn  to  the  soliloquy  of  Arthur :  — 

"  But  were  I  joined  with  her, 

Then  might  we  live  together  as  one  life, 
And  reigning  with  one  will  in  everything 
Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it, 
And  power  on  this  dead  world  to  make  it  live.*' 

However,  the  six  heroines  of  the  Idylls  are  very  real,  even  when 
we  read  of  them  in  the  old  romances ;  and  our  poet  has  given  us 
very  vivid  pictures  of  the  richly  robed  princesses  who  moved 
through  the  halls  and  gardens  of  the  stately  palace  in  the  "rfm 
rich  city  "  of  Camelot. 

Enid,  the  Good,  the  patient  Griselda  of  the  romance  writers, 
suffering  without  a  murmur  the  outrageous  treatment  of  her  hus- 
band, is  a  typical  Mediaeval  heroine ;  the  mocking,  spiteful  Lyn- 
ette  who  treats  her  champion  with  the  utmost  contumely,  but  after 
each  victory  softens  toward  him,  and  at  length  marries  him,  is  a 
type  of  the  love-story  heroine  the  world  over ;  the  fair  and  lova- 
ble Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolatj  appeals  to  the  reader's  fancy 
and  is  a  favorite  among  the  women  of  fiction,  although  her  love 
for  Lancelot  "  takes  the  least  attractive  form  of  love  in  woman, 
namely,  that  in  which  she  becomes  the  suitor." 
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In  striking  contrast  to  the  faithful  and  simple-minded  Enid  and 
Elaine,  are  faithless  Ettarre  with  her  scornful  violet  eyes,  and  the 
wily  Vivien  whispering  through  the  peaceful  court  and 

"  Sowing  one  ill  hint  from  ear  to  ear." 

The  story  of  Guinevere  is  the  most  fascinating  episode  in  the 
whole  Arthurian  romance,  and  it  suffers  nothing  at  the  hands  of 
Tennyson  who  certainly  reaches  his  highest  literary  perfection  in 
the  poem  "  0-uinevere^''  in  which  the  "  interest  is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  simple,  intelligible,  human,  and  lofty." 

This  princess  is  described  in  the  old  tales  as  the  finest  woman 
in  the  univerae  — her  stature  was  noble  and  elegant;  her  complex- 
ion fair ;  and  her  eyes  the  finest  blue  of  the  heavens. 

Tennyson,  in  the  story  of  Guinevere,  tells  us  of  the  liaison 
between  her  and  Lancelot,  and  of  the  awakenings  of  remorse  in 
the  heart  of  the  queen  as  the  years  go  on :  —  ^ 

^^  Henceforward,  too,  the  Powers  that  tend  the  soul 
To  help  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die, 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her ;  " 

and  says  that  Modred,  having  spied  upon  the  last  farewell  with 
Lancelot,  Lancelot  flung  the  fellow  to  the  ground,  and  instantly 
took  to  horse ;  while  Guinevere  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  con- 
vent at  Almesbury.  As  Lancelot  and  she  fly  from  the  court 
together,  it  is  for  some  time  supposed  that  he  has  taken  her  to  his 
castle,  where  he  is  besieged  by  the  king,  until  the  latter  learns  that 
she  is  in  Almesbury.  Here  the  king  takes  leave  of  her ;  "  he 
relates  to  her  the  glorious  work  which  she  has  overthrown,  and 
tells  her  how  he  had  foimded  a  society  to  be  an  example  to  the 
world  " :  — 

^'  And  all  this  throve  until  I  wedded  thee ! 

Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot ; 
Then  others  *    ♦    •  sinned  also. 
Lo !  I  forgive  thee  as  eternal  God  forgives ; 
Do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 
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Perchance,  and  so  thoa  purify  the  sonl, 
And  80  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  ChriBt, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  too  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband, —  not  a  smaller  soul, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another." 

Such  poetry  as  this  needs  no  comment.  No  scholar  in  any  pre- 
paratory school  is  too  young  to  appreciate  it,  or  to  take  to  heart 
the  lesson  which  it  contains  for  him :  — 

'*  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it. 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another." 

When  the  abbess  of  the  convent  died,  the  queen,  "/(?r  Jier  good 
deeds  and  her  pure  life  "  was  appointed  her  successor,  and  remained 
head  of  the  establishment  for  three  years,  when  she  also  died  and 
passed         « 

*'  To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 

]VIERLIN. 

Besides  the  knights  and  the  ladies  of  Camelot,  there  was  another 
important  personage  who  had  great  influence  and  power  over  the 
court  and  the  king.  This  was  Merlin,  the  prince  of  enchanters ; 
^^mage  Merlin  of  vast  loit^  and  of  one  hundred  winters  ^^ ;  Merlin, 
"  the  wise  man  that  ever  served  King  Uther  through  his  magic  art.^^ 
Merlin  first  appears  as  the  chief  adviser  of  Aurelius,  an  early 
king  of  Britain.  In  a  war  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  Au- 
relius was  slain  and  Uther  Pendragon  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
wliile  Merlm  still  continued  a  court  favorite.  At  the  request  of 
Uther,  he  made  cat  Carlisle,  the  Round  Table,  "  in  tokening  of  tfie 
roundness  of  the  world  "  ;  he  seems  to  have  built,  also,  havens  and 
ships  and  the  shadowy  palaces  of  Camelot  for  King  Arthur  to  whom 
he  was  always  of  great  service  as  he  could  change  himself  into  a 
dwarf,  a  harp  player,  or  a  stag,  as  the  interest  of  his  master  re- 
quired. 

At  length  this  renowTied  magician  disappeared  entirely  from 
England.  His  voice  alone  was  heard  in  a  forest,  where  he  was 
enclosed  in  an  old  tree,  spell-bound  by  Vivien. 

The  destruction  of  Merlin  by  Vivien  is  the  event  upon  wliich 
the  poem,  "  Merlin  and  Vivien  "  turns, —  the  best  known  and  most 
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interesting  of  all  the  Arthurian  legends.  '^  The  most  famous  man 
of  all  those  times  falls  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  the  lissome  Vivien 
and  tells  her  that  he  possesses  a  charm  of  '  woven  paces  and  of 
waving  hands^^  by  which  he  or  anyone  knowing  certain  words,  can 
obtain  entire  power  over  the  '  life,  and  use,  and  name  and  fame '  of 
another.  One  day  when  she  and  Merlin  have  taken  shelter  in  an 
hollow  oak,  during  a  heavy  thunder  storm,  Vivien  induces  Merlin 
to  tell  her  the  spell;  and,  having  learned  it,  she  puts  forth  the 
chann  on  the  only  person  at  hand, — 

'  And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead.' " 

THE   HOLY   GRAIL. 

When  Merlin  prepared  the  Round  Table,  he  left  a  place  vacant 
for  the  knight  who  should  "  achieve  the  Holy  Grail,*'  or  Holy 
Vessel  brought  to  Britain  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (i).  The 
story  of  the  San  Graal  has  entered  so  largely  into  all  our  literature 
that  any  set  of  students  will  doubtless  be  familiar  with  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  myth.  They  will  know  that  the  Holy  Grail  was 
the  cup  from  which  our  Saviour  drank  at  the  last  supper  with  his 
disciples ;  that  this  cup  was  carried  away  into  England  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  and  kept  there,  an  object  of  adoration  and  pilgrim- 
age for  many  years:  that  in  process  of  time  one  of  its  keepers 
broke  the  vows  which  bound  him  to  be  faithful  in  thought  and 
word  and  deed,  whereupon  the  Holy  Grail  disappeared ;  that  from 
that  time  the  favorite  enterprise  of  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table  was  to  go  in  search  of  it. 

When  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  so  the  story  goes,  took  our  Lord's 
body  down  from  the  cross,  he  received  into  the  holy  cup  many 
drops  of  blood  from  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  slain  Christ. 
This  feature  is  obviously  the  foundation  principle  of  the  San  Graal 
conception,  as  we  shall  see  later ;  this  brings  the  "  wonder-working 
vessel "  into  close  relations  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist ; 
since,  according  to  the  accepted  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
"where  the  body  or  the  blood  of  Christ  is,  there  are  his  soul 
and  his  divinity." 

In  the  Idyll,  "  Tlie  Holy  Orail,''  we  are  told  tliat  the  queen, 
King  Arthur,  and  all  the  knights  saw  the  sacred  cup  as  they  sat 
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at  supper  when  Galahad  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Round  Table ;  whereupon  Sir  Pereivale  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
ride  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it,  which  example  was 
followed  by  Bors,  Lancelot  and  Galahad.  The  setting  forth  of 
these  knights  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  tlie  whole  cycle 
of  poems:  — 

"  Where  the  roofs 
Tottered  toward  each  other  in  the  sky, 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
Who  watched  us  pass ;  and  lower,  and  where  the  long 
Rich  galleries,  lady-laden,  weighed  the  necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  th^  crazy  walls, 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers  of  flowers 
Fell  as  we  passed ;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyvern,  lion,  dragon,  grifiin,  swan, 
At  all  the  comers,  named  us  each  by  name, 
Calling  God  speed  !  but  in  the  ways  below 
The  knights  and  ladies  wept,  and  rich  and  poor 
Wept,  and  the  King  himself  could  hardly  speak 
For  grief.     *  *  *  »  * 

So  to  the  Gate  of  the  Three  Queens  we  came. 
Where  Arthur's  wars  are  rendered  mystically. 
And  thence  departed  every  one  his  way." 

The  legends  say  that  Sir  Pereivale,  after  a  combat  with  a  cer- 
tain Sir  Ector,  caught  sight  of  the  Grail  Jind  was  cured  of  his 
wounds.  Sir  Lancelot  was  also  miraculously  cured  in  the  same 
way.  Lancelot,  Bors  and  Pereivale  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  San 
Graal,  but  Sir  Galahad  alone  achieved  the  quest,  although  Bors 
and  Pereivale  were  with  him  when  the  miracle  took  place. 

"  When  Sir  Galahad  *  achieved  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Qrail^^  all 
that  is  meant  is  that  he  saw  with  his  bodily  eyes  the  visible  Sav- 
iour into  which  the  communion  bread  had  been  transformed  " : 

^^  And  at  the  sacring  of  the  Mass,  I  (Pereivale)  saw 
The  holy  elements  alone;  but  he  (Galahad)  saw  the  Grail, 
The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrine, 
He  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child 
That  smote  itself  into  the  bread." 

Sir  Galahad  the  Pure  was  alone  destined  to  deserve  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Grail;  he  alone  was  worthy  of  it;  and  in  its  strength 
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he  could  say :  — 

*'  I  rode 
Shattering  all  evil  castoms  everywhere." 

"The  whole  romance  is  a  Christian  allegory,  where  the  Holy  Cup 
of  Healing  is  the  mysterious  source  of  a  Power  which  triumphs 
over  all  that  is  false,  and  lends  a  spiritual  invincibility  to  its  ser- 
vants." 

LITEKARY  WDHARACTER   OF    THE   I^XTLLS   OF   THE   KING. 

For  sustained  excellence  of  execution,  the  Idylls  of  the  King 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  modem  poetry.  The  yoimg  student  may 
be  charmed  by  the  sentiments  and  beauty  of  the  poems,, but  he  is 
neither  old  enough  nor  wise  enough  to  appreciate  the  marvellous 
perfection  of  the  verse  he  is  reading  or  the  richness  of  its  melody. 

It  has  been  said  that  Tennyson's  poetiy  has  four  distinctive 
excellences:  (1).  Liixuriance  of  imagination;  (2).  Vivid  and 
picturesque  delineation  of  objects  ;  (3).  Exquisite  adaptation  of  har- 
monious words  t-o  the  feelings  expressed ;  (4).  Elevated  tone  of  the 
composition. 

These  are  all  in  evidence  in  the  poems  under  consideration,  and 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  average  pupil,  if  his  thoughts 
are  once  turned  in  that  direction.  He  can  appreciate,  too,  the 
vigorous  and  unaffected  diction  and  the  striking  effect  produced 
by  Uie  monosyllabic  character  of  the  Saxon  phraseology  used 
throughout :  — 

^'  So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat." 

^<  Where  falls  not  rain  nor  hail  nor  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." 

His  attention  should  be  called,  also,  to  the  songs  of  the  poems : 
their  beauty  of  rhythm  and  their  significance.  Lynette's  songs, 
for  example,  show  what  is  going  on  in  her  mind  after  she  has  dis- 
covered that  Gareth  is  a  gentleman  and  no  knave.  The  marriage 
and  coronation  song  in  Book  I.,  Stopford  Brooke  calls  "  a  piece  of 
glorious  literature."  He  adds :  "  It  embodies  the  thought  of  the 
poem,  grips  the  whole  meaning  of  it  together.  And  its  sound  is 
the  sound  of  martial  triumph,  of  victorious  weapons  in  battle,  and 
of  Knights  in  arms.  We  hear  in  the  carefully  varied  chorus,  in 
the  very  rattle  and  shattering  of  the  vowels  in  the  words,  the  beat- 
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ing  of  the  axe  on  helm  and  shield  on  shield.     Rugged,  clanging, 
clashing  lines — it  is  a  splendid  effort  of  art." 

Taking  the  poems  of  the  collection  separately,  0-eraint  and  Enid 
seems  the  least  interesting ;  Ghiineverey  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur 
the  finest  in  execution ;  Elaine  the  least  attractive  in  its  ruling 
incident;  The  Holy  QraiU  the  hardest  to  follow;  and  The  Last 
Tournament  the  fullest  of  pure  and  simple  pathos.  Its  ending  is 
artistically  perfect :  — 

^^  That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while  he  climbed, 
All  in  a  death-dumb,  autumn-dripping  gloom, 
The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  looked  and  saw 
The  great  Queen's  bower  was  dark, —  about  his  feet 
A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  questioned  it, 
( What  art  thou  ? '  and  the  voice  about  his  feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  '  I  am  thy  fool. 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.' " 

SOURCE   OF   THE   LEGENDS.  (*) 

The  legends  of  Arthur  probably  arose  in  this  way.  A  Cymric 
prince  of  Wales,  surrounded  by  patriotic  warriors  like  himself  and 
valiantly  resisting  the  enemies  of  his  country,  had,  in  many  a  bat- 
tle triumphantly  carried  the  Dragon  flag  of  his  race  into  the  heart 
of  the  hosts  amidst  whom  floated  the  White  Horse  of  the  Saxon 
standard.  At  length,  we  are  told,  he  died  and  the  Flower  of  Brit- 
ish Nobles  perished  with  him.  His  name  was  cherished  with  mel- 
ancholy pride  and  his  heroism  magnified  with  fond  exaggeration, 
alike  among  the  Welsh  Britons  who  guarded  the  Valleys  of  Snow- 
doun,  and  among  those  who  wandered  in  exile  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  where  Arthur  became  a  sort  of  rival  Charlemagne. 

Poetic  chroniclers  among  the  Cimbrians  of  Britanny  gfradually 
wove  scattered  and  embellished  traditions  into  a  legendary  British 
history.  This  Armoric  compilation  was  used  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth in  the  twelftli  century  as  the  foiuidation  of  his  Latin  his- 
torical work,  and  then  the  poets  of  chivalry,  allured  by  the  beauty 
and  pathos  of  the  tale,  made  it  for  ages  the  center  of  the  most 
animated  picture  of  romance. 


(S)    Compilation. 
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HOME  STUDY. 

SUPERINTBNDBNT    BDWIN  C  BROOMB,    RAH  WAT,    N.    J. 

TWO  reasons  have  influenced  me  to  select  this  topic.  First, 
we  hear  complaints  from  all  directions  that  our  schools 
require  too  much  intellectual  effort  from  children.  This  com- 
plaint, I  suspect,  is  not  altogether  an  imjust  one.  Second,  the 
question  of  home  study,  with  its  corollaries,  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  stubborn  and  persistent 
problems  facing  us  at  this  time.  By  this  time,  I  mean  thus  early 
in  the  school  year,  and  at  the  present  stage  in  the  educational 
development  of  our  nation. 

The  topic  of  home  study,  in  itself,  is  not  one  of  vital  im- 
portance. Its  presence  is  analogous  to  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  school-room.  This  substance  is  not  singly  Very 
dangerous,  and  can  be  readily  disposed  of.  But  it  is  always  found 
in  bad  company.  It  is,  the  rather,  an  index  of  unwholesome  con- 
ditions. So  with  home  study.  Wherever  we  find  it  in  eiccess 
there  are  evil  companions  that  are  doing  the  mischief.  And  these 
companions  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  school-room.  Wherever  the 
hygenic  conditions  of  the  school-room  are  abnormal,  or  the  disci- 
pline poor,  or  the  curriculum  over  crowded  or  imscientifically 
arranged,  or  methods  of  teaching  are  faulty,  over-pressure  inevita- 
bly results,  and  an  inordinate  amount  of  home  study  is  an  index 
of  that  over-pressure.  My  topic,  then,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  text 
rather  than  as  a  subject.  We  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  by- 
problems  of  home  study.  These  by-problems  are  related  to  that 
of  home  study  as  cause  and  effect ;  and  they  are  the  concomitants 
of  certain  abnormal  conditions.  These  problems  are :  1,  the  prob- 
lem of  school  hygiene,  which  demands  that  physical  conditions  in 
the  school-room  be  favorable  for  good  work ;  2,  the  question  of 
discipline  and  good  order ;  3,  the  problem  of  an  over  crowded  cur- 
riculum ;  and  4,  most  important  of  all,  the  problem  of  methods  of 
teaching. 

'  The  amount  of  intellectual  work  necessary  for  students  even  in 
the  highest  class  of  the  high  school  to  get  along  well,  with  good 
teaching,  ought  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  eight  hours  a  day. 
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These  two  statements  I  firmly  believe  to  be  true.  I  present  them 
as  theses  and  am  prepared  to  defend  them.  First,  there  is  over- 
pressure in  our  educational  system  all  alone  the  line.  Second,  the 
fault  is  not  with  the  mental  capacity  of  the  pupils,  but  with  the 
curriculum  and  methods  of  the  school. 

Much  of  the  over-pressure  is  due  to  conditions  for  which  the 
elementary  school  is  not  responsible.  For  one  hundred  years  the 
colleges  have  been  constantly  and  consistently  increasing  their 
requirements  for  admission,  both  in  the  number  of  subjects  and  in 
the  amount  in  each  subject.  Less  than  a  century  ago  not  a  col- 
lege in  the  country  required  anything  for  admission  beyond  Latin, 
Greek,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  Then  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  students  to  enter  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, — 
the  age  at  which  they  enter  the  high  school  today.  In  fact,  I 
have  found  one  case  on  record  where  a  boy  entered  Yale  College 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  The  college  entrance  requirements  of 
today  are  too  extensive  and  complex  to  discuss  in  the  brief  time 
at  my  disposal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  average  age  of  yoimg 
men  who  are  entering  college  this  fall  is  somewhat  over  eighteen 
years.  Except  in  a  few  enlightened  institutions,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Harvard,  Brown,  and  Columbia  universities, 
four  years  are  still  required  for  a  degree.  Now  the  curriculum  of 
the  high  schools  has  been  determined  very  largely  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  colleges ;  and  in  order  to  meet  these  demands  from 
above,  the  high  schools  have  cheerfully  required  more  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  And  nothing  remains  for  the  elementary  school 
to  do  but  to  demand  that  children  be  bom  with  lai^ger  brains, — 
"  animated  tanks,"  as  one  disgusted  parent  suggested.  These  con- 
stantly increased  requirements  on  the  child  are  not  wholly  deter- 
mined by  the  demands  of  society.  They  are  demands  artificially 
imposed  by  the  upper  stratum  of  our  educational  hierarchy.  The 
pressure  is  from  the  top  downward ;  and  the  elementary  school, 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  is  squeezed  the  hardest. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  downward  pressure  lias  been  that  cer- 
tain studies  which  formerly  belonged  above  the  grammar  school 
have  been  forced  down  into  it.  In  1660,  arithmetic  was  a  senior 
study  at  Harvard  College.  It  is  now  in  the  kindergaiten.  Only' 
ten  years  ago  foreign  languages  and  algebra  were  the  exclusive 
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property  of  the  high  school  and  the  college.  They  now  appear  as 
low  as  the  eighth,  and  even  the  seventh  grade.  Much  of  the 
pressure  can  be,  and  is  relieved  by  surrounding  the  pupils  with 
better  hygienic  conditions,  by  better  discipline,  and  by  well  regu- 
lated physical  exercise.  Given  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
however,  we  are  still  face  to  face  with  two  persistent  problems, — 
sxL  over-crowded  curriculum,  and  bad  methods  of  teaching. 

In  order  to  discuss  intelligently  the  present  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  school,  we  must  look  back  a  few  years  into  its  history. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  common  school  course  comprised  in  the  main 
the  "Three  R's,"  —  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  some 
places  the  elements  of  grammar  and  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
United  States  history  and  geography  were  taught.  Reading  was 
taught  from  a  single  reader,  which  was  read  over  and  over  again 
until  the  pupils  knew  it  by  heart ;  but  they  could  read,  and  read 
well.  Much  emphasis,  also,  was  placed  on  elocutionary  effects. 
Arithmetic  was  likewise  taught  from  a  single  book, —  the  old  Rob- 
inson or  Quackenbos.  It  was  not  begun  until  a  time  which  would 
correspond  to  our  present  fifth  grade,  or  thereabouts.  Up  to  that 
point  the  arithmetic  consisted  simply  in  a  drill  on  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  from  a  table-card.  Less  time,  therefore,  was 
given  to  the  study,  but  better  results  were  obtained,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  fewer  topiSs  were  taken  up,^  but  drilling  was  more 
thorough  on  those  topics.  The  old  masters  had  but  one  peda- 
gogical principle  —  thoroughness. 

During  the  last  half-century  not  only  have  the  original  subjects 
been  extended,  but  new  ones  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum ; 
and  the  new  subjects  have  been  superimposed  upon  the  old  ones, 
rather  than  carefully  adjusted  to  them.  Figuratively  speaking, 
we  have  made  a  pile  of  bricks,  rather  than  a  symmetrical  structure. 
Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  a  curriculum  thus  over-crowded.  About  a  decade 
ago,  it  occurred  to  somebody  that  science,  geography,  history,  etc., 
might  be  taught  through  the  reading ;  and  tons  of  scientific,  geo- 
graphical and  historical  readers  were  published  with  the  purpose 
of  thus  killing  "  two  birds  with  one  stone."  The  result  is  that 
every  new  superintendent  finds  as  his  legacy  a  vast  inheritance  of 
readers  which  contaia  faulty  science,  and  are  worthless  as  literature. 
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The  most  noteworthy,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  nearly 
scientific  attempt  to  reorganize  the  curriculum  so  as  to  relieve 
over-crowding,  has  been  that  of  correlation.  This  is  really  the 
correct  principle  upon  which  to  shape  a  course  of  study.  As 
good  a  principle  as  it  is,  however,  educators  have  worn  the  idea 
threadbare  in  their  attempts  to  get  a  con*elation  center  or  core. 
Really,  correlation  is  not  a  new  discovery,  nor  is  there  anything 
mystic  in  the  term.  It  is  merely  an  expression  for  the  common- 
sense  method  of  so  grouping  and  relating  like  topics  in  the  differ- 
ent subjects  that  they  will  mutually  relieve,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  each  other.  Correlation  means  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance, —  a  law  as  unfailing  m  pedagogical  as  in  physical 
science.  A  well  correlated  course  of  study  would  mean  that  the- 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England  is  studied  at  the  same  time 
that  the  literature  of  the  Puritan  period  is  being  read ;  that  the 
histoiy  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  similarly  related  to  the  study 
of  the  Victorian  period  in  literature;  that  the  spelling  drill  ia 
based  on  the  reading  lesson ;  that  the  children  are  building  a  table 
or  a  box,  or  are  marking  out  a  school  garden  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  mensuration  in  arithmetic ;  that 
they  build  toy  wigwams  and  canoes,  draw  and  paint  Indians  while- 
the  Song  of  Hiawatha  is  absorbing  their  attention.  By  this  sim- 
ple principle  the  best  schools  are  saving'  time,  relieving  pressui^e,. 
and  are  securing  a  livelier  interest  in  the  work. 

The  most  skillful  correlation,  however,  will  not  relieve  the  press- 
ure in  schools  where  the  whole  emphasis  is  on  mental  drill  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  motor  activity.  There  are  four  subjects 
which  I  sincerely  wish  we  could  persuade  every  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  introduce,  and  support  generously. 
These  are  physical  training,  music,  manual  training,  and  drawing. 
These  subjects  need  no  defence.  They  develop  the  motor  side  of 
the  child  and  they  direct  his  restless  activity  into  useful  and 
productive  channels.  Moreover,  these  branches  are  distinctly 
educational  in  their  results,  and  are  quite  as  effective  for  intellec- 
tual training  as  the  long-cherished  "  Three  R's."  A  very  promi- 
nent educator  recently  told  me  that  he  was  not  at  all  disappointed 
because  his  little  daughter  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  conventional 
reading  and  arithmetic,  and  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
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fact  that  she  did  well  in  the  various  branches  of  hand-work.  Our 
modem  psychology  distinctly  teaches  us  that  the  mental  and  motor 
side  of  man's  nature  are  so  intimately  related  that  the  exercise  of 
the  latter  is  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  former. 
Our  teachers,  however,  while  they  study  the  new  psychology,  are 
practising  the  old  pedagogy.  One  of  the  best  courses  of  study  I 
ever  examined  contamed  nothing  for  the  first  two  years  except 
hand-work,  literature  stories,  music,  and  nature  study.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  eminent  educators  that  in  schools  which  make 
ample  provision  for  music,  hand-work,  drawing  and  physical  exer- 
cise, the  spirit  of  work  is  better,  the  results  in  the  other  subjects 
are  more  satisfactory,  and  there  is  less  complaint  on  the  score  of 
over-pressure.  Why  make  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  the 
end  of  school  work  ?  They  are  simply  the  tools  by  which  we  get 
an  education  and  by  no  means  the  education  itself.  We  do  not 
go  to  school  to  read,  to  write,  to  figure.  We  read,  write  and  fig- 
ure in  order  to  go  to  school  in  the  fullest  sense.  The  "  Three  R's  " 
are  only  the  keys  which  unlock  the  golden  gate  of  culture.  Fully 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  republic  of  ours 
never  get  over  the  threshold  of  the  high  school..  Why  make  their 
short  career  in  school  a  lifeless  drill  on  mere  forms  ?  Why  give 
them  the  tools  of  an  education  without  allowing  them  to  use 
them  ?  Why  feed  them  on  bones  instead  of  flesh  ?  It  is  no  more 
absurd  to  teach  a  boy  the  movements  of  swimming  without  per- 
mitting  him  to  touch  the  water.  Everywhere  form  and  symbols 
are  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  substance. 

A  universal  weakness  of  our  school  system  is  that  each  stage 
of  it  is  preparing  for  the  next  higher,  rather  than  having  a  distinct 
aim  and  function  of  its  own.  Each  stage  lives  in  the  future  rather 
than  in  the  present.  We  say  to  Johnnie,  who  is  squirming  over 
a  problem  in  cube  root :  "I  know  it's  hard  and  doesn't  mean 
much  to  you  now ;  but  when  you  get  to  be  a  man,  you  'U  be  glad 
you  studied  it."  And,  when  Johnnie  replies  that  he  doesn't  "  see 
any  use  in  learning  that  stuiBF,"  we  call  him  impudent  and  take 
him  to  task  for  his  display  of  common  sense.  Johnnie  somehow 
feels  that  school  does  not  touch  his  life  closely  enough,  that  there 
is  too  long  a  time  between  the  acquisition  and  its  application.  He 
feels  that  school  does  not  mean  much  to  him,  that  it  is  n't  life. 
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but  simply  preparation  for  a  remote  career  which  he  neither  under- 
stands nor  appreciates.  He  feels  that  school  life  is  not  an  integral 
part  of  real  life,  but  an  artificial  existence  wherein  he  must  do  a 
lot  of  arbitrary  things  which  mean  nothing  to  him,  imtil  he  is  no 
more  interested  in  his  work  than  the  ass  in  his  treadmill.  We  as 
teachers  fail  to  create  a  present  motive,  we  fail  to  make  clear  to 
the  child  the  relation  between  his  task  and  life  as  he  experiences 
it.  The  element  of  interest  is  not  sufficiently  prominent.  We 
hear  of  late  years  a  great  deal  about  the  subject  of  interest. 
Creating  interest,  as  I  see  it,  is  nothing  more  than  this  establishment 
of  a  motive  in  the  subject  by  pointing  out  clearly  to  the  child  a  rela- 
tion between  his  task  and  his  present  needs.  Interest,  as  such,  is 
the  key  to  the  situation.  Prof.  Friedrich  Paulsen  expressed  a  fun- 
damental truth  when  he  said  that  it  is  not  work  which  causes  over- 
fatigue so  much  as  lack  of  interest  and  lack  of  conscious  progress. 
One  puzzle  in  arithmetic  will  wear  a  child  more  than  twenty  prob- 
lems which  he  can  solve.  President  Eliot,  one  of  the  sanest 
thinkers  on  educational  subjects  in  the  United  States,  says  on  this 
point:  **  One  hour  of  work  in  which  he  (the  pupil)  can  take  no 
intelligent  interest  will  wear  him  out  more  than  two  hours  of  work 
in  which  he  cannot  help  being  interested.  Now,  the  trouble  with 
much  of  the  work  in  the  public  schools  is  that  it  is  profoundly 

and  inevitably  uninteresting  to  the  childish  mind The 

best  way  to  diminish  strain  is  to  increase  interest,  attractiveness, 
and  the  sense  of  achievement  and  growth." 

Another  means  of  reducing  over-strain  is  to  prune  out  non- 
essentials, and  teach  the  essentials  better, —  a  process  of  shortening 
and  enriching  the  elementary  school  course.  We  Americans  have 
the  pernicious  habit  of  marking  progress  by  pages,  rather  than  by 
topics,  or  better,  by  degrees  of  mental  strength.  Many  superin- 
tendents map  out  the  work  in  that  way  in  certain  subjects,  and 
expect  a  high  degree  of  thoroughness  in  the  work  assigned. 
Arithmetic  is  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect.  Teachers  drill, 
drill,  drill,  as  though  salvation  depended  on  the  complete  mastery 
of  each  page  and  every  precious  example  upon  it.  When,  as 
adults,  we  stop  and  realize  how  little  arithmetic  is  really  necessary 
for  an  intelligent  person  to  succeed  well  in  life,  we  must  confess 
that  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  could  be  so  readily  dispensed 
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with  as  an  independent  study  as  arithmetic.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  all  the  arithmetic  an  intelligent  person  needs  can  be  acquired, 
with  good  teaching,  in  two  or  three  years.  The  undue  emphasis 
put  upon  arithmetic  is  due  to  our  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of 
accuracy.  We  habitually  demand  of  children  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  we  as  adults  seldom  possess  or  find  it  necessary  to  possess. 
We  teachers  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  horror  for  gaps  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children ;  as  though  a  fact  not  learned  today  never 
would  be  learned,  and  would  somehow  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
future  success  and  happiness.  Until  I  visited  a  school-room  once 
last  year,  I  never  knew  that  there  were  five  distinct  kinds  of 
decimals, —  finite  decimals,  infinite  decimals,  circulating  decimals, 
pure-circulating  decimals,  and  mixed-circulating  decimals.  When 
I  realized  suddenly  that  I  had  been  using  decimals  for  several 
years  in  making  up  a  school  register  or  calculating  the  interest  on 
my  little  bank  accoimt,  ignorant  of  this  hiatus  in  my  knowledge, 
the  discovery  came  like  the  shock  of  a  lost  opportunity,  never  to 
be  regained.  How  many  of  us  have  been  seriously  handicapped 
because  we  never  knew  all  the  capes  on  the  coast  of  North  and 
South  America  in  their  order  ?  It  is  thoroughness  in  such  non- 
essentials as  these  that  make  school  life  a  burden  to  many  a  child. 
No  wonder  a  bright  boy  frequently  brings  us  to  our  senses  by  the 
query:  "What's  the  use  in  learning  all  that  stuff?"  It  isn't  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  a  child  know  the  name  and  loca- 
tion of  all  the  capitals  in  the  United  States.  Few  adults,  except 
professional  teachers,  know  them.  Capitals  are  frequently  insig- 
nificant places  from  a  geographical  point  of  view.  It  is  as  useless, 
also,  to  teach  children  carefully  the  boimdary  of  Patagonia  or  the 
Soudan.  There  is  no  mental  training  in  such  work,  nor  are  the 
facts  themselves  of  any  significance.  Thoroughness  is  a  lame 
excuse  for  such  teaching.  In  both  antiemetic  and  geography  there 
are  things  far  more  important  than  these.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions a  pupil  has  1600.  lessons  in  arithmetic  during  his  passage 
through  our  elementary  schools.  The  French  boy  during  his  ele- 
mentaiy  course  has  about  one-third  as  many.  Yet,  as  President 
Eliot  says,  "  The  French  are  quite  as  skillful  with  numbers  as  the 
Americans."  The  subject  of  arithmetic  can  be  shortened  one-half, 
and,  at  the  s^me  time,  greatly  enriched  by  cutting  out  unnecessary 
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and  confusing  distinctions  in  topics,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
examples  to  be  worked,  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  puzzles,  and 
by  more  skillful  teaching. 

This  last  statement  suggests  the  final  argument  which  has  been 
advanced  as  the  chief  cause  of  over-strain, —  bad  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Arrange  the  curriculum  on  as  sound  principles  as  you  may, 
faulty  and  injudicious  methods  of  teaching  will  undo  it  all.  Half 
a  century  ago  in  this  country,  a  teacher  was  a  person  who  "  kept 
school " ;  —  that  is  to  say,  kept  a  school  of  children  in  durance 
vile  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  seated  on  imcomfortable  benches  in 
an  ill-ventilated  room,  doing  tasks  whose  dullness  was  second  only 
to  their  imnaturalness.  An  occasional  thrashing  of  a  pupil  by  the 
keeper,  or  of  the  keeper  by  one  of  the  larger  boys,  was  the  only 
thing  that  lent  interest  to  the  occasion.  In  some  places  the 
remarkable  personality  of  some  teacher  prevailed  in  spite  of  bad 
pedagogic  methods.  For  the  most  part,  however,  all  was  dullness. 
Nowadays  we  have  better  buildings  with  better  ventilation,  and 
more  comfortable  seatings ;  but  improvements  in  school  architec- 
ture have  made  longer  strides  than  improvements  in  teaching 
methods.  Most  of  us  still  "  hear  lessons "  and  call  it  teaching. 
This  is  a  method  indigenous  to  American  soil.  No  matter  how 
clearly  and  convincingly  it  is  pointed  out  to  a  young  teacher  dur- 
ing her  period  of  training  that  there  are  certain  steps  or  pedagog- 
ical moments  in  the  conduct  of  a  lesson ;  as  soon  as  she  secures  a 
position  she  begins  to  "  hear  lessons  "  rather  than  to  teach.  There 
is  really  but  one  method  of  teaching, —  the  inductive  method. 
The  mind,  if  left  to  itself,  invariably  works  that  way  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  new  principle.  The  general  rule  that  an  east  wind  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  usually  brings  rain  has  been  arrived  at  by  the 
repeated  observations  of  generations  of  people.  The  common  laws 
that  water  runs  down  hill,  fire  bums  one,  and  men  are  mortal,  have 
all  been  established  by  an  unconscious  induction  of  facts.  This  sim- 
ple principle  of  induction  is  most  frequently  violated  in  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic.  How  frequently  a  class  is  told ;  "  There  is 
the  rule  on  page  39 ;  do  the  next  twenty-five  examples."  Then  a 
child  who  has  the  misfortune  of  being  in  that  class,  takes  his  book 
home,  for  there  is  no  other  hope  for  him,  and  begins  his  struggle 
over  the  examples ;  and  each  example  that  does  not  exactly  fit  the 
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rule  is  a  new  puzzle  for  the  child ;  because  he  does  not  understand 
the  significance  of  the  rule.  The  rule  was  constructed  by  an 
adult  Snd  from  the  adult  point  of  view ;  and  the  teacher  has  not 
led  his  class  through  the  steps  of  reasoning  which  were  necessary 
to  establish  that  rule.  Consequently,  it  means  nothing  to  the 
child  but  a  collection  of  words  to  be  committed  to  memory  as  a 
sort  of  recipe  for  doing  twenty-five  examples.  The  result  is  that 
the  example  is  the  important  thing  in  his  mind  and  he  fails  for- 
ever to  grasp  the  important  mathematical  principle  of  which  the 
■example  is  only  one  among  a  thousand  illustrations.  A  few  min- 
utes of  careful  instruction  in  class  saves  the  pupil  hours  of  dis- 
couraging and  unavailing  struggle.  No  mechanical  devices 
whatever  will  avail  to  reduce  over-pressure  until  our  teaching  is 
something  else  besides  giving  out  and  hearing  lessons. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  "  Home  Study,"  but  you  doubtless 
think  that  I  have  wandered  far  from  my  subject.  That,  you  will 
remember,  I  promised  to  do  at  the  outset.  Home  study  has 
been  the  text,  or  .rather  the  occasion  of  my  remarks,  and  not  the 
burden  of  the  discourse.  A  certain  amount  of  home  study  is  a 
•commendable  thing  to  be  encouraged.  But  where  it  is  in  excess, 
it  indicates  abnormal  conditions  in  the  school ;  and  it  is  with  these 
<5onditions  and  with  suggestions  for  their  remedy  that  this  paper 
has  been  concerned. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  time  is  at  hand  for  a  new  crop  of  annual  reports  expressiDg 
the  views  of  school  boards  and  superintendents.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  year  appears  in  the  many  changes  in  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent. Many  new  positions  have  been  offered,  and  many  old 
ones  have  received  a  new  incumbent.  The  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
future  of  the  public  school  is  unbounded  and  their  pride  in  possessing 
the  best  buildings,  apparatus,  books,  methods  and  teachers,  is  super- 
sensitive and  intolerant  of  any  breath  of  adverse  criticism.  In  how 
many  reports  the  honorable  board  of  school  committee  will  congratulate 
their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  high  standing  achieved  by  ^^  their '" 
schools,  and  particularly  upon  their  recent  good  fortune  in  securing  a 
superintendent  of  suparior  qualifications  and  marked  ability!  An 
contraire,  in  how  many  reports  the  new  superintendent  will  modestly 
regret  the  brevity  of  his  service,  will  deplore  the  bad  condition  in  which 
he  finds '^  their"  schools, —  even  descant  with  complacency  upon  the 
ill-advised  labors  of  his  predecessor, —  will  set  forth  in  unmeasured 
terms  the  crying  needs  of  the  schools,  and  will  propose  a  wonderful, 
though  somewhat  expensive,  plan  of  reorganization.  The  superintend* 
ent  who  pursues  such  a  policy  may  sort  well  with  the  local  politicians, 
but,  to  our  mind,  he  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  nnworthiness,  and 
presents  a  flagrant  reason  for  deferring  to  the  dim  future  the  formal 
recognition  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  Such  a  superintendent  is 
more  than  liable  to  be  a  ^^  rolling  stone,"  and  the  sooner  he  passes  the 
better  for  all. 

THE  prospect  is  good  for  a  large  and,  what  is  better,  a  profitable 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinteudence  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
at  Cincinnati,  February  24 — 27.  We  are  assured  that  the  complete 
program  is  about  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  doubtless  be  in  the 
hands  of  most  readers-  of  Education  before  this  number  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  subjects  of  papera  announced  are  generally  of  real  Inter- 
est and  importance.  The  speakers  have  been  selected  for  their  ability 
to  handle  them.  President  Jordan  and  Secretary  Shepard  have  the 
arrangements  well  in  hand.  The  local  committees  have  all  arrange- 
ments made  to  care  for  meetings  and  the  guests.  Hotel  rates  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  or  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Cincinnati.  The  city  has  an  abundance  of  hotel  accommodations  and 
restaurant  privileges,  and  could  easily  care  for  many  times  the  number 
that  will  likely  be  present  in  February. 
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A  VALUABLE  series  of  articles  has  been  running  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan^  under  the  caption,  ^'Mankind  in  the  Making,"  by  Mr. 
Herbert  George  Wells.  The  December  issue  contains  number  four  of 
the  series,  on  *'The  Beginnings  of  the  Mind  and  Language."  It  is 
fascinating  and  suggestive.  Particularly  does  it  have  value  for  teach- 
ers, and  may  safely  be  read  as  an  interesting  contribution  to  pedagog- 
ical literature.  Every  teacher  of  English  would  find  profit  in  a  careful 
study  of  its  argument.  English  is  a  rich  language  and  but  poorly 
appreciated.  According  to  Mr.  Wells,  it  is  badly  taught.  The  free 
and  intelligent  resourceful  use  of  English  is  not  accomplished  by  any 
respectable  minority  of  either  the  English  or  American  born,  however 
they  may  be  educated.  School  people  generally,  cannot  well  afford  to 
miss  a  patient  study  of  the  article. 

PEOPLE  who  speak  of  education  generally  have  school  in  mind. 
Even  teachers  are  prone  to  make  this  mistake.  Not  all  school- 
ing is  educative,  and  there  is  much  education  that  is  in  no  direct  way 
connected  with  the  schools.  Education  is  a  very  natural  process  of 
maturing  which  the  schools  may  and  usually  do  promote.  This  process 
accompanies  what  is  called  learning ;  but  not  always  the  learning  of  set 
lessons.  Of  the  two  notions  teachers  have  most  need  to  know  educa- 
tion. The  necessary  steps  in  this  process  condition  or  determine  the 
correct  method  of  teaching.  To  know  how  the  bhild  learns,  matures, 
builds  character,  acquires  confidence,  and  masters  difficulties  without  a 
teacher  should  fix  the  procedure  of  teaching  in  the  schools.  During 
the  years  of  a  child's  life  in  school  he  probably  learns  more  and  is  more 
matured  by  what  he  does  at  home,  on  the  street,  in  market,  among  his 
companions  and  at  his  games  and  books  and  employments,  than  can  be 
traced  to  his  lessons.  With  his  teacher  he  gathers  certain  information 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  receive  elsewhere,  and  acquires  it  in  a  formal, 
sometimes  systematic  way.  Outside  he  gets  the  habit  of  self-initiafive 
and  self-dependence.  Of  the  two  results,  if  other  conditions  were 
equal,  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  important,  certainly  in  all  personal 
economics.  The  schools  too  often  check  resourcefulness,  the  confidence 
and  alertness  that  master  new  conditions  of  life ;  give  specific  knowl- 
edge while  failing  of  breadth  and  interest,  leave  the  child  possessed  of 
information,  too  much  of  which  is  impotent  and  meaningless  for  either 
life  or  living  and  behavior.  It  is  not  meant  that  no  care  should  be 
given  to  school-room  practice,  management,  the  program,  the  recitation, 
attendance,  etc.  Indeed,  these  are  probably  all  deserving  of  more  and 
more    intelligent  attention   than   they  receive.     But   the  matter  and 
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sequence  of  school-room  exercises  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  ends  to 
be  served  as  furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  general  educational  process, 
not  grow  out  of  the  artificial  conditions  and  organization  of  the  school. 
It  is  more  important  that  a  child  of  any  age,  above  the  lowest  primaries, 
certainly,  do  something  that  is  worth  while,  than  that  he  should  do  his 
exercise  in  a  specific  prescribed  way.  As  all  real  education  in  the  non- 
school  life  comes  through  interested,  purposed  doing,  so  also  in  the 
school,  results  of  value  come  through  the  child's  own  purposed  and 
self-planned  doing.  The  school  should  learn  from  life  outside  the 
school.     School  education  should  be  education,  not  mere  training. 

NOT  too  much  anywhere  is  given  to  preserving  the  records  and 
material  products  of  our  early  civilization.  This  is  done  far 
less  in  the  West,  even  the  nearer  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Local 
interest  is  lacking  or  occasional.  In  the  states  admitted  from  the  Old 
Northwest  Territory,  the  early  settlers  were  largely  from  the  East.  The 
primitive  institutions  were  modifications  only  of  the  older  ones  on  the 
seaboard.  Kinship  and  commercial  intercourse  and  political  forms 
bound  this  section  to  the  East.  Just  how  the  new  civilization  grew  out 
of  the  older  one,  how  the  natural  environment  reacted  upon  the  con- 
ventional, and  how  the  frontier  life  went  on,  are  interesting  civil  and 
social  problems.  February  19,  1803,  Ohio  was  admitted  as  the  eight- 
eenth state.  Then,  <9r  at  some  time  immediately  following,  Ohio  began 
her  career  as  the  first  Western  state.  February  19,  1903,  or  at  some 
date  to  be  arbitrarily  agreed  upon  (probably  May  21 — 28),  the  citizens 
and  schools  and  various  organizations  of  Ohio  will  celebrate  the  event. 
Besides  the  general  celebration  hundreds  of  localities  will,  according  to 
their  own  respective  local  interests,  make  the  year  one  of  historical 
retrospect  and  patriotic  reflection.  Tablets  are  projected  to  commemo- 
rate importent  events  and  the  beginnings  of  movements  in  the  life  and 
achievements  of  the  people  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  Mound  Build- 
ers and  their  remains,  the  Frontier  Indian  and  his  civilization,  and  sub- 
sequent immigration,  the  pioneer  conditions  of  home  and  neighborhood 
life,  highways  and  transportation,  the  early  wars  and  dangers,  the 
primitive  settlements  and  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  the  beginnings  of 
education,  Ohio's  service  in  the  Slavery  agitation  of  the  ante-war 
period,  internal  material  development,  the  Civil  war  record  and  subse- 
quent progress,  together  with  her  great  men  and  their  relation  to  the 
Federal  Government,  will  all  come  in  for  attention  and  review  in  their 
appropriate  times  and  places.  Her  first  century  must  ever  remain  a 
memorable  period  in  her  history. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  theological  professor  used  often  to  counsel 
his  students  not  to  expect  an  illustration  to  **  go  upon  all  fours." 
In  other  words,  no  illustration  fits  all  cases  or  illuminates  at  every  pos- 
sible point.  The  same  reservation  must  be  made  in  regard  to  many 
general  statements  of  truth  which  have  almost  become  fixed  as  univer- 
fial  principles  in  the  popular  consciousness.  For  example :  it  is  com- 
monly claimed  that  it  is  a  distinctively  American  principle  that  there 
should  be  ^'  no  government  without  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
This  phrase  had  a  manifest  appropriateness  under  the  circumstances 
wherein  it  had  its  origin.  Our  forefathers  were  the  peers  of  those  who 
sought  to  impose  an  oppressive  government  upon  them.  They  'were 
<;apable  of  self-government  and  able  to  demand  it  and  to  enforce  ulti- 
mately their  demand.  The  phrase  was  therefore  a  happy  one  in  this 
•case  and  exactly  fitted  the  circumstances.  But  it  is  unintelligent  and 
disastrous  to  try  to  make  it  into  a  universal  principle  and  fit  it  to  all 
•cases.  Government  without  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  one  of  the 
commonest  facts  with  which  humanity  is  familiar.  It  is  the  basis  of 
family  life,  school  life  and  municipal  life,  and  in  all  these  cases  is 
healthful  and  absolutely  necessary.  Without  it  we  should  be  overrun 
with  prodigal  sons,  truant  pupils  and  hoodlums.  It  is  equally  neces- 
sary, in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  human  destiny,  in  the  larger 
sphere  of  international  relations.  As  civilization  advances  and  world- 
limits  narrow  down  under  the  influence  of  steam  and  electricity,  certain 
areas,  larger  or  smaller,  in  which  human  development  has  been  retai-ded, 
•are  brought  into  the  light  and  into  close  contact  with  stronger  nations. 
It  is  as  intolerable  to  leave  them  to  the  devices  of  their  own  barbarism 
as  it  is  to  allow  a  prodigal  to  corrupt  the  family  circle,  or  an  unruly 
pupil  to  demoralize  the  school,  or  a  gang  of  scoundrels  to  terrorize  the 
•community.  Usually  there  are  reasons  why  some  government  or  nation 
with  selfish,  sinister  motives  wishes  to  gain  a  predominant  influence  in 
such  new  areas.  Always  there  are  plenty  of  cynics  who  will  claim  that 
such  are  the  only  motives  of  any  nation  which  actually  seeks  to  estab- 
lish its  authority  over  such  weaker  nations.  The  circumstances  are 
usually  favorable  for  an  inrush  of  '^  carpet-baggers  "  and  adventurers. 
There  is  always  a  sharp  conflict  of  the  forces  of  good  and  of  evil.  The 
problem  is  complex  and  difficult.  But  we  believe  that  the  doctrine  of 
'*  Paternalism"  in  the  relations  of  nations  is  as  righteous  sometimes 
and  as  important  to  the  world's  welfare  as  was  the  principle  of  no  gov- 
ernment without  the  consent  of  the  governed  in  the  case  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  two  points  to  be  sure  of  are  first,  the  actual  unfitness  of 
the  governed  for  present  self-government ;  and  purity  of  motive  in  the 
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would-be  governors  in  assuming  anthority, —  together  with  an  honest  in- 
tention to  train  the  weaker  people  for  self-government  and  to  give  it  to 
them  when  they  have  been  so  trained.  These  points  are  fully  illustrated 
historically  in  the  case  of  our  Southern  colored  people;  and  many 
phases  of  the  problem  are  being  bi'ought  out  by  wise  and  unwise  meas- 
ures relating  to  Hawaii  and  Cuba.  The  Philippines  present  other  and 
still  more  difficult  phases.  But  everywhere  we  believe  in  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  our  government  to  do  the  work  that  is  being  attempted  and 
we  are  persuaded  of  the  purity  of  its  motives.  In  this  great  work  in 
which  <' the  law"  (authority)  is  at  first  ''the  schoolmaster"  to  bring 
the  nations  ''  to  Christ,"  the  actual  schoolmaster  quickly  follows  and 
bis  work  of  peace  is  the  beneficent  and  enduring  influence  which  is  to 
hasten  the  world's  millenium. 


FOREiaN  NOTES. 

RECENT   MOVEMENTS    IN    EUROPEAN    COUNTRIES. 

Among  educational  events  of  the  past  year  the  most  important  is  the 
passage  of  the  English  Education  law.  The  purpose  and  spirit  of  this 
measure  have  been  freely  discussed  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  our 
sympathies  have  gone  naturally  with  those  who  opposed  its  policies. 
They  violate  certain  cherished  principles  and  reverse  in  this  respect  the 
sounder  policies  of  the  law  of  1870.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Bryce  the  opposition  party  in  the  House  maintained  the  unequal  strug- 
gle with  great  vigor  and  succeeded  in  carrying  certain  modifica};ions 
which  lessen  if  they  do  not  overcome  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the 
law.  By  its  terms  parochial  schools  are  even  more  highly  favored  than 
public  secular  schools,  and  thus  the  pledges  made  by  the  conservative 
party  to  their  clerical  allies  have  been  redeemed. 

The  fact  that  two  former  bills  of  similar  purport  failed  gives  color  to 
the  contention  that  the  majority  which  made  possible  the  passage  of  the 
present  measure  is  due  entirely  to  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  English  con- 
stituencies who  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  government  in  the  war 
crisis. 

Although  the  law  is  essentially  a  clerical  victory  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  has  been  supported  by  many  persons  on  grounds  quite  apart 
from  sectarian  or  religious  proclivities.  Men  eager  to  see  some  advance 
toward  a  unified,  national  system  worked  for  the  passage  of  the  law 
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ander  the  conviction  that  it  was  the  beit  possible  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  elements  of  progress  which  it  contained  outweighed  the 
retrogressive  elements. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  the  progressive  features  without 
farther  reference  to  the  general  policy  of  the  measure  than  is  necessary 
for  their  comprehension. 

The  school  boards  called  into  existence  by  the  Forster  law  of  1870 
are  abolished  (London  alone  is  for  the  present  excepted).  With  these 
bodies  which  have  effected  wonderful  changes  in  the  great  cities  goes 
the  policy  of  the  direct  election  of  the  managers  of  public  elementary 
schools.  The  local  education  authority  is  made  the  county  councils 
or  the  borough  councils,  which  are  elected  for  the  management  of  civil 
affairs  in  general.  Their  control  of  public  elementary  schools  will  be 
exercised  by  managers  to  be  appointed  as  follows :  — 

In  the  case  of  counties  the  school,  if  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  will  be  in  charge  of  six  managera,  four  appointed  by  the 
county  council  and  two  by  the  minor  local  authority  (urban  or  dis- 
trict) . 

In  the  case  of  boroughs,  the  managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the 
borough  are  all  appointed  by  the  council  which  determines  also  the 
number  of  managers. 

The  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  (virtually  parochial  schools)  are  to  be  under  the  care  of  man- 
agers of  whom  four  will  be  foundation  managers  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  trust  deed,  and  two  appointed  by  the  local  authority. 
In  case  the  number  of  managers  should  exceed  six,  the  same  propor- 
tion must  be  preserved. 

Both  classes  of  public  elementary  schools  are  to  be  si^)ported  wholly 
by  public  funds,  that  is  by  direct  grants  from  the  treasury,  and  by  local 
taxes.  Hitherto  it  will  be  remembered,  parochial  schools  have  had  no 
share  in  the  latter.  So  far  the  new  law  reverses  the  policies  established 
by  the  law  of  1870.  The  progressive  provisions  of  the  measure  are 
(1 )  the  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  county  and  borough  councils 
in  a  measure  to  secondary  and  college  education;  (2)  the  entering 
wedge  of  direct  civil  control  over  religious  schools ;  (3)  the  removal  of 
the  financial  disabilities  of  the  parochial  schools  which  are  attended  by 
about  three-fifths  of  the  children  of  England  in  elementary  grades. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
three  provisions  as  a  means  of  securing  unity  and  efiSciency  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  country,  it  appears  unaccountable  to  the  American 
observer  that  they  should  have  been  weighted  with  a  policy  that  is  hate- 
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fal  to  all  non-oonformisto  and  which  would  almost  certainly  have 
wrecked  the  measure  but  for  the  slight  concession  of  a  minority  of  civil 
appointees  in  the  board  of  managers  for  parochial  schools.  This  con- 
cession, however,  is  almost  equally  obnoxious  to  the  church  party. 
One  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  a  Liberal  government 
would  naturally  reverse  the  proportions  now  fixed  for  the  board  of  man- 
agers and  thus  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  end  the  whole  controversy  as 
between  state  and  church  schools. 

There  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  local  administration  of  the  law 
will  be  wiser  than  its  provisions  and  will  go  far  to  counteract  the  insidi- 
ous evils  that  lurk  in  its  elaborate  phraseology.  Unless  this  should  be 
the  case,  it  will  prove  the  most  disastrous  blunder  made  by  the  present 
government. 

The  law  bears  date  Dec.  18,  1902,  on  which  day  it  received  the 
King's  signature;  it  is  to  take  effect  not  earlier  than  March  26,  1903, 
nor  later  in  any  place  than  Sept.  26,  1904. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  discussed  during  the  debate 
upon  the  law  was  that  of  the  advantages  of  having  schools  under  the 
control  of  boards  elected  for  that  particular  purpose,  that  is  under  ad 
hoc  bodies,  as  they  were  termed.  This  policy  as  we  have  seen  was  not 
adopted;  at  the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that  municipal  and 
county  councils  would  have,  as  a  rule,  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability 
to  control  educational  matters.  Provision  was  therefore  made  for  the 
appointment  of  education  committees  to  attend  to  this  duty.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  these  committees  must  be  members  of  the 
councils,  but  the  minority  may  be  appointed  upon  the  nomination  of 
other  bodies.  The  Importance  of  securing  the  services  of  women  was 
emphasized  by  a  clause  providing  for  their  iuclusion  in  every  such  com- 
mittee. Stronger  testimony  to  the  efficient  and  brilliant  service  ren- 
dered by  the  women  members  of  the  former  school  boards  could  hardly 
be  imagined. 

The  legislative  measure  has  for  the  time  eclipsedevery  other  question 
pertaining  to  elementary  education  in  England.  There  is,  however,  a 
noticeable  increase  of  interest  in  child-study  and  in  the  introduction 
and  rational  treatment  of  nature-studies  during  the  early  school  life. 

The  rejection  by  the  congregation  of  Oxford  University  of  the  pro- 
position that  candidates  for  matriculation  '^  shall  not  be  required  to 
offer  both  Greek  and  Latin "  is  the  most  important  recent  measure, 
apart  from  the  new  law,  affecting  secondary  education.  The  small  ma- 
jority against  the  measure,  23  out  of  a  total  of  355  votes  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  the  effort  will  soon  be  repealed. 


I 
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Recent  conferences  at  Cambridge  and  at  Tonbridge  show  that  the 
movement  for  the  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  is  mak< 
ing  progress.  Birmingham  University  has  began  its  public  service  by 
elevating  commerce  to  the  rank  of  a  university  subject,  and  the  exam* 
pie  has  inspired  a  similar  e£fort  on  the  part  of  Victoria  University, 
The  latter  institution  has  su£fered  a  severe  loss  in  the  untimely  death  of 
Prof.  H.  L.  Withers,  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  education,  the 
only  one  thus  far  established  in  England.  The  last  important  achieve*- 
ment  of  this  distinguished  educator  was  the  elevation  of  his  subject  to 
the  studies  recognized  by  the  University  in  the  examination  for  a  de- 
gree. As  chairman  of  the  recently  created  ^*  Registration  Council,"  he 
was  in  a  position  to  make  his  influence  felt  throughout  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  his  death  falls  at  a  moment  when  his  counsels  seemed  to 
be  of  the  greatest  national  consequence. 

The  most  important  recent  movements  in  other  European  countries 
relate  to  the  reorganization  of  the  programmes  of  secondary  education, 
as  discussed  in  previous  numbers  of  Education.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  November,  1900,  the  Prussian  Government  took  ^'  the  im- 
portant  step  of  declaring  that  in  principle,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  the  Oberrealschule  are  to  be  considered  as  giving  an 
education  of  equal  value  for  the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind."  The 
new  programmes  issued  the  following  year  made  Greek  an  optional 
subject  with  English  as  the  alternative  study.  Some  resistance  to  the 
change  has  been  manifested,  but  as  the  Emperor's  decree  obliges  all 
gymnasia  to  adopt  the  new  scheme,  its  future  success  depends  entirely 
upon  the  choice  of  the  pupil  as  determined  by  parental  pressure  or  that 
of  his  prospective  career. 

The  changes  in  the  secondary  programmes  of  France  (law  of  1902) 
are  more  radical  as  a  complete  course  without  either  Greek  or  Latin  is 
constituted.  The  impulse  to  which  these  changes  are  due  has  spread 
into  Italy,  where,  however,  secondary  education  has  long  been  organ- 
ized in  two  sections^  a  classical  and  a  technical  section.  Nevertheless 
the  former  carries  a  prestige  which  has  so  far  kept  the  latter  in  abey- 
ance. In  Russia  also,  there  is  a  slight  movement  on  the  lines  of  the 
French  reform  and  due  mainly  to  French  influence  which  is  enormous 
in  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  political  organization  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Throughout  Europe  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  University  and  aris- 
tocratic circles  which  holds  tenaciously  to  the  time-honored  studies,  is 
outrun  by  laws  and  decrees  wrung  from  governments  by  the  pressure 
of  industrial  competition.     It  is  this  pressure  rather  than  any  philo- 
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sophic  or  psycbologic  convictions  that  is  developing  a  nevr  order  of  sec- 
ondary education  designed  to  allure  y6ang  men  of  ability  away  fi'om 
the  overcrowded  professions  and  into  industrial  careers  which  are 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  important.  This 'movement  in 
secondaiy  education  is  completed  by  the  increase  of  provision  for  higher 
technical  studies.  This  is  being  accomplished  in  England  by  the  multi- 
plication of  University  collegest  with  laboratory  equipments  and  ^lab- 
orate  courses  of  instruction  in  the  technical  applications  of  science. 
In  Germany  the  Higher  Technical  institutions  have  been  raised  to 
University  standing,  and  in  France  the  reconstituted  Universities  vie 
with  each  other  in  establishing  departments  for  technical  and  scientific 
instruction  suited  to  the  industrial  demands  of  their  respective  locali- 
ties. A.  T.  S. 


Scribntr't  Magazine  opened  Its  SSrd  year  with  the  January  namber.  Judging  by  this  and 
the  February  number,  age  ImproTet  Its  appearance  ana  Tirllity ^-Professor  George  K. 
Woodberry.  of  Columbia  university,  draws  some  illuminating  pictures  of  Emerson,  uaw. 
thome,  Wnltter,  Longfellow,  and  other  famous  men,  In  an  article  on  "The  Literary  Age  of 


Boston,"  In  Harper* 9  Magazine  for  February.— 7%e  Deaigner  for  February  provides  for  ite 
many  readers  a  store  of  good  things  In  whieh  are  cleverly  eomblned  practfcabmty  and  at- 
tractiyeness.— Osslan  H.  Lang  writes  Interestingly  in  the  current  number  of  The  Forum  on 
•*  President  Rliot  and  the  Pubtte  Sohool8.~Jmllan  Hawthorne,  the  celebrated  noveUst.  and 
Charles  Fenruson,  author  of  the  Religion  of  Democracy,  etc.,  have  become  associate  editors 
of  Wilskinre  Magazine,-~An  article  on  the  amusements  of  children  in  The  Delineator  for 
February  conulns  a  wealth  of  practical  suggestions.— The  **  Wyoming  School  Journal "  and 
'*  The  Leader,"  the  latter  published  at  Providence,  R.I.,and  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Blck- 
nell,  the  founder  of  Education,  are  new  aspirants  for  fame  In  the  realm  of  educational 
journalism.  We  bid  them  welcome.— Dr.  Thomas  Stedman  gives  some  excellent  hints  as  to 
the  Doctor's  Part  in  Physical  Culture,  in  the  February  number  of  Bveryhody*§  Magazine.'^ 
"  I've  made  it  a  practice  to  put  all  my  worries  down  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  then  set  on 
the  lid  an'  smile."  From  *'  Lovey  Mary,"  The  Century,  January,  1908.— President  A^rthur  T. 
Hadley  writes  of  "Academic  Freedom  in  Theory  and  Practice,'^'  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
February,  calling  the  issue  an  Irrepressible  conflict. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  aooommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  pabliahers  of  Education  wUl  send,  pott 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Scotts'  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by  Edwin  Ginn.  This  is  a  reprint  of  the 
book  first  published  in  1884.  It  is  of  undoubted  value  in  grammar  schools,  for 
careful  reading,  memorizing  and  language  work.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company. 
Price,  36  cents. 

The  right  Reading  for  Children,  in  the  School,  the  Home  and  the  Library. 

— compiled  by  Charles  Welsh — is  a  helpful  weaving  together,  in  essay  form,  of  the 
views  of  many  scholars  and  educators.  It  is  a  pamphlet  issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  Boston. 

Hours  with  German  Classics.  By  Frederic  Henry  Hedge.  This  is  simply  a 
new  edition  of  Prof.  Hedge's  work  first  published  in  1886.  Every  lover  of  German 
literature  will  rejoice  to  possess  a  copy  of  these  delightful  and  instructive  lectures. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.    Price,  $2.00. 

Select  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Arranged  in  chronological  order 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Andrew  J.  George,  A.  M.  It  is  a  handy  little 
volume,  though  the  notes  are  unfortunately  in  too  small  type  for  ordinary  eyes  to 
read  long  at  a  time.  The  book  is  a  careful,  scholarly  presentation  that  will  help 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  real  worth  of  Coleridge.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company.     Price,  75  cents. 

Geschichte  des  Dreissigjahrigen  Kriegs  von  Friedrich  Schiller— Drittes  Buch. 
Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  C.  W.  Prettyman.  This  is  a  conveniently 
sized  and  arranged  text-book  in  Heath's  Modem  Language  Series.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  brief  sketches  of  Schiller  and  his  historical  works  and  of  the  thirty 
Years'  War.  The  book  is  not  too  large  for  the  pocket.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company. 

Introducci6n  &  la  Lengna  Castellana.  Por  H.  Marion  y  P.  J.  Des  Garennes.  A 
compact,  systematic,  elementary  grammar  and  reader,  presenting  the  essentials  of 
Castilian  Spanish,  as  approved  by  actual  use  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  *^  English-speaking  students  desiring  to  speak  and 
read  Spanish  in  a  short  time."    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

Graded  Lessons  in  Letter  Writing  and  Business  Forms.  A  series  of  three  books 
in  copy  book  form,  for  the  use  of  fourth  year  and  older  pupils,  and  presenting  the 
**  medial ''  style  of  script.  There  are  full  and  explicit  instructions.  The  series 
affords  an  excellent  drill  in  business  technicalities,  language  exercises  and  pen- 
manship.   Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 

Shelley's  Adonais  and  Alastor.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  M.  A.  The  Intro- 
duction consists  of  a  brief,  discriminating  biography  and  a  description  of  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  Adonais  and  Alastor.  The  book  is  a  choice  addition  to  the 
selections  from  the  literature  of  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  are 
adapted  to  the  use  of  preparatory  schools.  New  York  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 
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Acconnting  and  Business  Practice.  For  use  in  all  schools  where  bookkeeping  is 
taught.  By  John  H.  Moore  and  George  W.  Miner.  Tbe  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
present  the  essentials  of  bookkeeping  in  a  form  readily  comprehended  by  pupils  of 
high  school  age.  It  may  be  used  for  a  study  of  theory,  with  or  without  practice, 
and  so  is  easily  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  any  course  of  study.  It  is  clear, 
definite,  thorough  and  progressive.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing 
price,  $1.56. 

The  Beginner's  Algebra.  By  Claribel  Gerrish  and  Webster  Wells,  S.  B.  In- 
tended for  use  in  the  highest  grade  of  grammar  schools.  It  is  closely  similar  in 
style  and  treatment  to  the  other  works  of  Prof.  Wells,  but  departs  from  the  usual 
order  in  placing  multiplication  before  subtraction,  and  in  presenting  problem 
exercises  that  require  some  data  to  be  supplied  by  the  pupil.  The  pupil  is  not  told 
what  he  is  presnmed  to  be  able  to  think  out,  which  of  course  renders  the  authors 
liable  here  and  there  to  the  charge  of  expecting  too  much  of  the  pupil,  but,  in 
the  main,  excellent  judgment  is  shown.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 
Price,  50  cents. 

First  Book  of  Forestry.  By  FUibert  Both,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  as  an 
authoritative  pioneer  work.  Designed  for  supplementary  reading  in  public  schools, 
the  book  is  replete  with  interesting  and  practical  information  that  should  be  of 
great  service  not  only  to  owners  of  woodland,  but  to  every  one  who  loves  a  tree  or 
who  has  occasion  to  know  about  the  qualities  and  uses  of  wood.  It  opens  a  new 
field  of  instruction,  not  far  away,  but  at  our  own  doors,  and  will  accomplish  great 
good  if  it  does  no  more  than  to  banish  a  vast  amount  of  popular  ignorance.  It 
ought  to  lead  to  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  as  a  matter  of  public  economy  and 
benefaction.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company.    Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

The  Woman's  Manual  of  Law.  By  Mary  A.  Greene,  LL.  B.  The  principles 
and  points  of  law  discussed  in  this  book  are  equally  important  to  men,  but  women 
specially  need  to  know  them,  and  particularly  married  women,  in  these  days  when 
there  are  so  many  women  wage-earners  and  women  capitalists.  The  domestic 
relations,  agents,  partnerships,  corporations,  banking,  securities,  sales,  mortgages, 
deeds,  landlord  and  tenant,  wills,  and  administration  of  estates  are  the  chief  topics 
considered.  A  specitd  and  new  feature  is  a  comparison  of  existing  state  laws  as  to 
the  custody  and  guardianship  of  children.  The  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise 
style,  is  well  arranged  for  reference,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  every-day 
people  for  every-day  law.    New  York :  Silver,  Bordett  &  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Fntnre  of  War.  By  Jean  DeBloch.  The  author  of  this  book  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  methods  and  cost  of  war  in  the  past,  with  a  view  of  getting 
rid  of  war  in  the  future,  and  substituting  for  it  some  less  barbarous  way  of  settling 
international  differences.  He  presents  a  large  fund  of  information  on  every  phase 
of  the  subject.  The  book  la  divided  into  two  parts,  I,  Military  and  Naval  Devel- 
opments, with  chapters  on  land  and  sea  fighting,  plans  of  campaign,  tbe  cost  of 
war  in  the  past  and  the  future,  and  II,  Economic  Difficulties  in  Time  of  War,  with 
chapters  on  Russia,  Britain,  Germany,  France,  the  Effect  of  War,  Probable  Losses 
in  Future  Wars,  and  Militarism  and  its  Nemesis.  There  are  over  a  hundred 
diagrams  and  plans  and  many  comparative  statistics.  It  is  translated  from  the 
Russian  by  R.  C.  Long.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
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liKCENT  DEVELOPMENTS    IN  MANUAL    TRAINTNG 

TROFE^SOR    Hl'GO    DIEMER,    LAWRBN'CE,    KANSAS. 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  U)  present  some  new  phases  of 
manual  training,  to  present  methods  that  liave  been  em- 
ployed to  bridge  the  gap  between  tlie  work  in  the  kindergarten 
and  that  of  the  niiinual  training  high  school,  and  to  discuss  the 
(juestion  of  State  legislation  in  favor  of  manual  training. 

Instruction  in  manual  trahiing,  in  some  form  or  otlier,  has  been 
introduced  into  tlie  courses  of  most  of  our  more  progressive  cities. 
It  has  not  come  like  many  educational  fads,  wliich,  like  popular 
songs,  have  a  great  run  and  short  life ;  but  the  recognition  of  its 
place  in  educational  systems  hius  come  alK)ut  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  teaching  of  sciences.  The  early  struggles 
of  the  promoters  of  instruction  in  science  were  repeated  by  the 
advocates  of  manual  training,  and  it  lias  taken  years  of  practical 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  a  few  leading  cities  and  educatoi-s 
to  bring  alx)ut  the  present  attitude.  At  present  there  is  a  wide- 
spread willingness  to  try  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  manual 
training  m  public  schools.  There  is  also  wide  diversity  in  meth- 
ods of  attackhig  the  problem  of  how  it  is  best  to  introduce  the 
manual  work. 

Methods  of  teiuihing  are  influenced  by  the  ideals  of  the  teacher. 
The  conclusion  that  manual  trainmg  should  Ix^  introduced  into  the 
schools  has  been  arrived  at  in  many  cases  by  a  preponderance  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  but  one  of  a  numljer  of  reasons  why  it 
should  be  adopted.     A  comprehensive  view  of  the  situation  will 
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lead  to  the  best  organization,  and  a  successful  system  demands 
that  not  only  superintendent  but  teachers  have  some  familiarity 
with  the  influences  arising  from  widely  varying  sources,  which 
have  finally  united  into  tlie  present  powerful  current  of  public 
sentiment. 

A  perusal  of  the  bibliography  of  manual  training  discovers  it 
t^)  be  largely  one  of  argumentation,  amplification  and  exemplifica- 
tion. After  reading  all  the  available  literature  of  the  subject  one 
feels  the  same  impressions  as  one  has  at  a  "  Round  Table  "  dis- 
cussion at  which  tlie  arguments  have  become  scattered  through 
lack  of  skillful  cliairmanship  to  draw  them  together.  As  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography  is  not  generally  available,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  not  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  verj'  condensed  statement 
or  some  of  the  chief  reasons  that  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
manual  training,  which  may  be  grouped  into  three  general  classes : 
,  (1)  Pedagogical;  (2)  Sociological;  (8)  Utilitarian. 
*  The  utilitarian  and  sociological  benefits  of  education  in  manual 
training  were  the  earliest  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  such  in- 
struction. It  has  remained,  however,  for  the  pedagogue  to 
advance  the  strongest  arguments  for  such  education, —  arguments 
that  will  hold  good  for  all  times.  Industrial  and  sociological 
conditions  will  change,  and  arguments  drawn  from  such  sources 
may  soon  lose  strength.  Educators  discovered  that  manual  train- 
ing has  an  ethical  and  pedagogical  value,  and  these  claims  will 
hold  good  for  all  conditions  and  all  ages. 

The  disciples  of  Froebel  have  welcomed  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  other  grades  besides  those  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. To  them  the  skilled  hand,  the  trained  eye,  the  development 
of  senses  of  form  and  color  are  secondary  aims,  the~self-activity 
encouraged  by  the  new  education  being  to  them  the  prime  consid- 
eration. They  have  been  instrumental  in  adding  to  the  manual 
work,  instruction  through  observation  and  intuition. 

The  Ilerbartians  see   in   manual   training  a  means  of  general 
(  culture.     They  have  kept  prominent  the  fact  that  the  true  ami  of 
manual  education  is  one  of  general  culture,  and  tliat  all  other  con- 
siderations lose  importance  when  compared  to  this. 

It  has  been  found  that  manual  training  appears  to  be  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  pupils  or  their  parents  that  the  tendency  to  drop  out 
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of  school  before  the  end  of  the  course  has  been  decidedly  checked 
by  its  introduction.     One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  this 
was  at  Toledo,  where  the  attendance  at  the  high  school  doubled 
within  a  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  manual  training,  the  \ 
manual  work  being  the  direct  cause,  according  to  the  teachers ' ; 
reports,  of  the  larger  share  of  this  increase. 

Experience  in  negro  schools  has  shown  that  education  intended 
primarily  to  be  "  industrial "  has  done  more  than  make  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  seamstresses  and  cooks.  It  has  developed  powers  of 
impression  and  expression,  such  as*  no  amount  of  drill  in  the  old 
book-learning  could  accomplish,  and  the  Southern  states  are  clam- 
oring for  manual  training  for  whites  since  they  have  seen  its  effect 
on  the  negroes. 

To  the  teacher  these  reasons  are  sufficient.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  which  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  average  citizen  that  a 
knowledge  of  them  should  be  held  by  every  teacher  interested  i^ 
manual  training. 

From  a  sociological  standpoint,  the  new  education  has  been 
looked  upon  with  favor  both  by  theoretic  sociologists  and  by  the 
laboring  classes.     The  sociologist  has  discovered  that  it  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  child  in  tlie  direction  of  social  capacity  and  \ 
service,  and  that  it  stimulates  individual  growth.     The  laboring  / 
man   has   discovered   that   it   breaks  down   caste   prejudice.     It 
arouses  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  important  place  of  the  pro-] 
ductive  laborer  in  the  world's  work  on  the  part  of  those  engaged' 
in  the  professions  and  the  purely  transportational  and  distributive 
departments  of  business.     This  results  in  a  better  recognition  of 
the  rights  and  needs  of  the  productive  laborer  in  the  way  of  suf- 
ficient compensation  and  leisure  to  allow  him  to  be  a  good  citizen 
and  to  educate  his  children  to  become  such. 

The  arguments  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint  appeal  so  strongly 
to  a  great  proportion  of  our  people,  and  they  have' been  so  effec- 
tive in  helping  the  cause  of  manual  training,  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  them. 

Among  educators  there  is  a  tendency  to  cast  aside  as  unworthy 
of  consideration  those  claims  for  manual  training  based  upon  utili- 
tarian considerations.  Yet  these  very  considerations  have  been 
most  effective  in  securing  the  practical  assistance  of  business  men. 
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If  a  system  of  education  is  valuable  not  only  from  pedagogic  and 
sociological  points  of  view,  but  is  also  instrumental  in  increasing 
national  wealth  and  industrial  activity  and  power,  these  last  con- 
siderations should  neither  be  overlooked  nor  despised  on  account 
of  traditional  professional  contempt  for  money-getting.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  greater  material  prosperity  brings  witli  it 
more  widespread  and  better  education  for  the  rich  as  well  as  tlie 
poor.  The  idle  rich  will  give  place  to  the  educated  men  oi  wealth. 
Lavish  extravagance  will  give  place  to  the  useful  employment  of 
riches  more  and  more  as  rational  education  develops  higher  ideals. 
It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  even  though  mimual  training 
originated  among  pedagogues,  its  general  establishment  was  due 
altogether  to  utilitarian  reasons.  In  Sweden,  the  classic  land  of 
Slojd,  the  first  trade  practiced  was  that  of  work  in  wood, —  the 
material  most  convenient  for  the  inhabitants.  From  similar  con- 
siderations of  maintaining  local  industrial  leadership,  we  find  in 
early  times  textile  schools  in  (treat  Britain  and  France.  In 
America  the  fortunate  ambition  for  inventive  leadership  widened 
the  field  necessary  to  be  covered  by  the  technical  school.  Our 
great  machirxe-manufacturing  industries  made  necessarj'  the  intro- 
duction of  iron-working  as  part  of  the  manual  or  "  practical  "  in- 
struction in  our  higher  engineering  schools,  all  of  which  are  now 
eciuipped  witli  departments  of  so-called  practical  mechanics,  in 
which  instruction  iny  forging,  patteni-making,  foundry-work,  and 
machine-work  in  metal  are  given.  These  departments  in  our 
)  higher  technical  schools  were  our  first  manual  tniining  schools, 
and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools  has 
N  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  present  general 
/  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  this  work 
'y  into  the  lower  grades.  Almost  every  man  who  has  had  the  gen- 
eral broadening  influence  of  a  university  training  in  engineering 
has  felt,  perhaps,  wliile  in  school,  but  certainly  afterwards,  that 
the  manual  training  work  had  a  wider  influence  on  him  than  the 
training  to  dexterity  or  the  developing  of  familiarity  with  tools 
and  machinery,  and  of  inventive  ability.  He  has  felt,  too,  that 
this  work  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the  university  curriculum, 
but  belonged  to  the  lower  gi^ades,  and  that  the  time  spent  on  such 
work  in  the  university  might  have   been   spent   to   far  gi-eater 
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advantage,  had  he  received  this  manual  work,  and  more  of  it, 
earlier  in  his  school  life.     This  ultimate  pushing  back  into  the 
high  schools  of  the  greater  part  of  the  shop-work  and  drawing  ] 
now  taught  in  the  university,  will  result  in  a  broader  education  to  j 
those  taking  engineering  cotirses.     It  will  afford  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  economics,  sociology,  and  works  management,  ena- \ 
bling  them  to  face  more  intelligently  those  great  public  problems 
which  the  engineer  must  face  when  he  becomes  the  holder  of  an 
executive  position  in  industrial   work.     The  student   can    then 
ac(iuire  much  that  employers  insist  on  having,  and  which  must  be 
learned  after  graduation  by  experience  only,  in  the  way  of  cost- 
keeping,   selling   and   factory   systems.      The   engineering   press 
fairly  teems  with  demands  on  the  engineering  scliools  to  give  a^ 
practical  insight  into  the  very  necessary  commercial  branch  of  the  \ 
profession,  since  experience  has  8ho\vn  that  it  is  in  this  very  de-  / 
partment   that   existing   manufacturing  establishments  are  mosy 
deficients    But  until  a  great  part  of  the  student's  present  univei:- 
sity  work  can  be  given  him  at  the  high  school,  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  to  give  this  much  needed  instruction  referred  to,  as 
the  curricula  in  our  higher  engmeering  scliools  are  already  over- 
crowded. 

The  elementary  manual  training  now  given  in  our  universities 
will  ultimately  be  used  only  in  the  education  of  teachers  of  man- 
ual training,  since  the  technical  students  will  have  covered  in  the 
graded  schools  and  high  schools,  all  of  the  work  now  carried  on 
in  the  university  shops  and  most  of  the  drawing.  After  the  pre- 
paratory work  of  the  grades,  in  which  the  child  is  taught  the 
"  grammar  "  of  manual  training,  he  will  receive  in  the  high 
schools  a  more  complete  course  in  shop-work  than  our  universities 
liave  had  the  time  to  offer.  The  students  will  be  enabled  at  a  far 
f  earlier  age  to  discover  their  natural  preferences  when  the  manual 
ork  is  well  differentiated  in  the  high  school.  A  most  satisfac- 
tory example  of  this  differentiation  is  sho^vn  in  the  admirable 
courses  at  the  Toledo  Manual  Trauiing  High  School,  where  dis- 
tinct four-year  courses  are  given  in  mechanic  arts,  architectural 
arts,  domestic  science,  and  art. 

The  effect  on  higher  industrial  and  engineering  education,  of  a 
complete  system  of  coordinated  manual  training  in  the  primary 
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and  secondary  schools  is  a  matter  the  importance  of  which  is  by 
no  means  generally  realized.  The  so-called  courses  in  "  Business 
and  Industry"  in  our  universities  are  without  adequate  backing 
in  practical  knowledge.  The  writer  has  had  interviews  \vith 
prominent  manufacturers,  and  they  have  stated  that  an  urgent 
need  exists  for  men  educated  both  m  manual  training  and  in  the 
more  advanced  studies  of  economics  and  business,  and  that  men 
with  such  educations  are  very  rare  indeed. 

The  success  of  the  manual  training  high  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  inaptitude  and  distaste  for  such  work  of  many  stu- 
I  dents  led  to  further  investigations  of  the  effect  of  manual  training 
in  lower  grades.  It  was  rightly  claimed  by  Goetze,  of  the  Teach- 
er's College  at  Leipzig,  that  the  perceptions  acquired  at  an  early 
age  by  sight  must  be  controlled  and  perfected  by  touch  long  be- 
fore the  age  at  which  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  introduce 
work  in  Slojd  or  domestic  science.  Goetze  accomplished  sucess- 
fully  at  Leipzig  the  filling  in  of  the  gap  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  school  work-shop  by  the  so-called  preparatory  or  transition 
grades.  This  plan  is  being  fostered  by  the  Teachers '  College  at 
that  city,  and  by  the  Teachers'  College  at  New  York.  It  was  put 
into  practice  a  number  of  years  ago  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  at 
Menominee,  Wis.  For  these  intervening  grades  it  is  necessary  to 
have  materials  easy  to  handle  and  capable  of  being  worked  with 
light  tools.  Tliese  are  found  in  card-board  work,  paper  folding 
and  cutting,  construction  of  geometric  solids,  clay-modeling,  ele- 
mentary mechanical  drawing,  sewing,  bent  iron  work,  knife  work 
in  wood,  pyrography,  etc.  All  of  this  work  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  ordinary  schoolroom  with  but  very  little  expense. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  have 

the  manual  work  daily  in  all  excepting  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

I  In  the  lowest  three  grades  at  least  twenty  minutes  per  day,  and  in 

I  the  next  three  grades  at  least  thirty  minutes  per  day  have  been 

\  customary.     The  more  advanced  work  of   the  upper  grades  de- 

mjinds  a  considerably  longer  period  of  time.     The  student  needs 

to  get  his  hand  into  the  work,  and  if  the  period  is  too  short,  he 

will  barely  have  gotten  started  when  it  is  time  to  stop.     In  the 

,^  upper  two  or  three  grades  of  the  grammar  school  the  work  usually 

consists  of  Slojd  exercises  for  the  boys  and  domestic  science  work 

'  for  the  girls. 
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Manual  training  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  schools  without 
careful  preparation  being  made  for  it.  Its  cause  has  been  injured 
and  its  development  arrested  in  many  instances  by  disconnected 
and  erratic  attempts.  To  force  unprepared  teachers  to  give  in- 
struction in  this  new  work,  with  the  objects  and  manner  of  execu- 
tion of  which  they  are  unfamiliar,  and  which  many  are  apt  to 
consider  merely  another  fad,  is  not  apt  to  improve  an  educational 
svsfem. 

The  doubtful  efficacy  of  the  special  teacher  as  found  in  our 
larger  cities,  going  from  school  to  school  and  giving  instructions 
once  or  twice  in  a  week,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  instruction  in 
music,  drawing,  penmanship  and  physical  culture,  has  been 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  encouragement  to 
the  appointment  of  peritatetic  teachers  of  manual  training.  The 
special  teacher  system  has  too  often  resulted  in  the  work  in  the 
special  branches  being  taught  only  during  the  period  that  tlie 
special  teacher  pays  his  visit.  It  is  unwise  to  introduce  manual 
training  as  a  m^-e  external  exercise  without  any  connection 
between  it  and  the  child's  other  work.  The  system  of  special 
teachers  has  often  caused  a  misconception  of  the  special  branches 
taught,  and  a  jealousy  or  dislike  of  the  special  teachers  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  regular  instructors,  since  the  positions  of  the 
specialists  were  often  sinecures  and  political  plums.  The  inter- 
connection and  correlation  of  the  studies  in  the  lower  grades  is 
not  apt  to  receive  much  encouragement  so  long  as  certain  highly 
important  branches  are  taught  by  special  teachers,  and  this  feeling 
of  jealousy  exists. 

The  most  feasible  plan  for  instructing  the  teachers  of  the  pri- 
mary grades  to  prepare  them  for  manual  training  work  is  that  the 
teachers  who  are  appointed  to  handle  the  Slojd  and  domestic  sci- 
ence of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  such  other  lo\yer  grade 
cliusses  as  they  may  have  time  for,  prepare  the  teachers  of  the  pri- 
mary gi-ades. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  manual  traming  means  some 
increase  in  the  cost  of  a  school  system.  Yet  m  almost  every  city 
where  taxation  has  been  proposed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  man- 
ual tmining,  it  has  met  with  very  little  opposition;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  most  cordially  welcomed. 
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As  yet  there  has  not  been  legislative  encouragement  to  manual 
training  to  any  great  extent.  Massachusetts  has  a  law  providing 
^that  every  city  of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  shall  afford 
ananual  training  in  its  high  school  work.  New  Jersey  and  Wis- 
•consin  duplicate  from  State  funds  sums  within  certain  limits  given 
either  by  private  individuals  or  school  districts  for  initiatory  equip- 
ment for  manual  training  work.  In  Kiuisas  the  State  Social  Sci- 
ence Association  prepared  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  was  presented 
to  legislators,  asking  for  financial  assistance  from  the  State.  As 
movements  q-re  likely  to  arise  elsewhere  having  for  their  object 
more,  wide-spread  manual  training,  the  proposed  Kansas  measure 
is  of  interest  as  offering  a  framework  of  what  may  be  improved 
into  a  better  structure.  It  is  presented  in  ordei;  that  its  faults  as 
well  as  its  merits  may  be  considered.  The  draft  as  presented  by 
the  Social  Science  Association,  provided:  — 

(1.)  For  a  State  appropriation  duplicating  any  sum  under 
$5,000  yearly  given  by  district  or  city,  corporation  or  individual, 
to  equip  or  mauitain  a  free  manual  training  school.  High  school 
teachers  to  be  graduated  from  some  recognized  manual  training 
school  of  high  standing.  Manual  training  shall  be  taught  in  all 
the  grades. 

(2.)  A  State  appropriation  of  l>200  yearly  to  every  teacher  of 
free  kindergarten  school,  supported  by  district  or  city.  Such 
teacher  to  have  certificate  from  some  school  of  kindergarten  train- 
ing of  high  standing. 

(3.)  After  the  year  1908,  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to 
be  obliged  to  pass  examinations  in  elementary  manual  training,  so 
as  to  make  them  competent  to  tejich  in  the  first  six  grades  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teachers  of  manual  training  in  the  higher 
grades. 

(4.)  A  State  appropriation  for  such  state  institutions  as  pro- 
vide normal  instruction,  to  enable  tliem  to  graduate  teachers 
prepared  to  give  instruction  in  manual  training  and  kindergarten 
work. 

In  criticism  of  the  foregoing  draft,  it  was  stated  that  a  definite 
limit  sliould  be  set  to  the  appropriation.  This  was  done  in  Wis- 
consin, and  so  many  applications  were  received  after  tlie  available 
funds  had  been  distributed,  that  the  next  legislature  doubled  the 
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appropriation.  It  was  also  argued  that  while  all  the  sections  enu- 
merated above  were  desirable,  there  was  a  possibility,  of  asking 
for  too  much  all  at  once,  thus  hazarding  the  fate  of  the  entire 
proposition.     The  Act  in  its  modified  form  is  as  follows :  — 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  Instruction  in  Industrial  Training  in  the 
Schools  of  this  State,  Permittmg  and  Fixing  Levies  Therefor, 
Providing  for  State  Aid  thereto,  and  Makmg  Appropriation  for 
Such  Aid. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas:  — 

Section  1.  That  the  Board  of  Education  in  each  city  of  the 
first  and  second  class,  and  the  annual  school  meeting  of  any  school 
district,  may,  in  tlie  addition  of  the  other  levies,  levy  a  tax  not  to 
exceed  one-half  mill  upon  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  not  to  exceed*  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  in  all  other  cities  and  school  districts, 
for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  training  schools, 
or  industrial  training  departments  of  the  public  schools.  The 
sums  raised  by  such  levies  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes 
named  in  this  act  and  no  other. 

Section  2.  *  Said  Board  of  Education  and  District  Board,  upon 
such  levy  being  made,  may  provide  for  a  separate  school,  or  a  sep- 
arate department  of  some  existing  school,  and  may  employ  such 
teachers  as  they  think  are  competent  to  give  instruction  in  indus- 
trial training  as  is  required  by  their  course  of  study ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  Board  to  j^rovide,  from  funds  received,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  necessary  books,  appliances,  and 
room  for  such  instruction,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Board 
to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
district  or  city,  which  course  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Section  3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  establish  a 
standard  for  teachers  of  industrial  training,  and  shall  grant  special 
certificates  to  teach  to  those  who  are  fully  qualified  to  give  in- 
struction therein ;  and  they  shall  prescribe  the  courses  of  study  in 
industrial  training  to  be  used  in  the  State. 

Section  4.  When  any  sucli  school  or  department  for  industrial 
training  shall  have  been  established  and  maintained  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  in  any  one  year,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  during  such  period, 
having  been  taught  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  holding  a  special  in- 
dustrial training  certificate,  approved  by  said  Board  of  Education, 
such  school  shall  be  entitled  to  State  Aid,  as  hereinafter  provided  : 
Provided  that  the  course  of  studj^  in  industrial  training  shall  first 
be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

On  tlie  first  day  of  July  each  year  the  clerk  of  each  School 
Board  mamtaining  School  or  Department  as  aforesaid,  shall  report 
to  the  Stt^te  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  form  as  may 
be  required,  setting  forth  the  facts  relating  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining such  institution,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  people  employed,  the  length  of  time  each 
school  or  department  was  maintained  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  such  report,  the  Superintendent  shall 
make  a  certificate  to  that  eflPect  and  file  the  same  with  the  Auditor 
of  State  and  upon  receipting  such  certificate,  the  Auditor  of  State 
shall  draw  his  waiTant  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  payable  to  the  Treasurer  ot  the 
school  district  or  Board  of  Education  maintaining  the  school : 
Provided  that  the  sum  so  received  shall  be  expended  for  purposes 
named  in  this  act  and  no  other :  Provided  that  the  total  amount 
expended  for  such  purpose  by  the  State  shall  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

Section  o.  For  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  State  Treasury  out  of  any 
money  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  enforced  from  and 
after  its  publication  in  the  official  state  paper. 
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TO   intelligent  jwrson  sliotild  come  to 
Salem,     without     carrying     aw«y 
inspirations    aild     memories     enough     to 
justify     the    expenditure     of    time     and 
trouble.     What  may  be   seen  here  is  one 
matter.     What  may  be  learned  about   tlie 
place    is    another    matter.      The   vi8it()r, 
knowing   where   to   look,    will    see   some 
of    the    best   typical    colonial,    provincial 
and   early   nineteenth    century    mansions 
in    existence.       The    "Visitor's     Guide" 
t«lls  one  wliere  to  look  for  them  and   gives  pictures  of  tliem. 
If  you  affect  the  extreme  archaic,  you   will  be  shown  the  Roger 
Williaius-Curwen,   or   so-called   "Witch"    House,    doubtless   the 
oldest  dwelling  house  in  New  P^iigland,  and  still  preserving  in  its 
chimney-stack,  staircases,  oak  beams  and  general  flavor,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  days  of  witch-strangling  and  religious  pei"se- 
cution.     If  one  looks  for  a  closer  knowledge  nf  tliose   evil  days, 
by  visiting  (fallows  Hill  he   may  stand  where  nineteen   of   the 
harmless  victims  of  fanaticism  perished,  and  then,  by  visiting  the 
Court  House,  read,  in  the  original  hand-writing  of  their  Judges, 
the   flimsy  stuff  which  was  made  to  do  duty  as  evidence  in  con- 
victing them. 

liut  ancient  Salem  is  not  all  witxrhcmft,  nor  all  religious  bigotry, 
Uoger  Williams  fled  from  untler  tliis  old  roof-tree  tlm)ugh  a  howl- 
ing wilderness  to  found  Rhode  Island  and  Religi<ius  Toleration.-— 
to  protest  t^ainst  the  Protestantism  of  his  day, —  but  it  was  not 
Salem  nor  Salem  bigotry  that  drove  him  fortli.  With  Salem  and 
(Jovemor  Endecott  he  got  on  well  enough,  and  would  have  l)een 
protected  here  in  his  independence.  Indeed,  when  the  choleric 
old  Magistrate  wreaked  his  Anti-Papal  spleen  ni)on  his  King's 
colors,  and,  in  front  of  the   present  Post  Oftice  building,  now  the 

Note:— TbecnU  use   In  UlUBtntlngthU article  wwc  k I Dd)7  loaned  b;  The  EB*ei  Inalliiite, 
Salem,  Umk. 
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[iioperty  of  fine  of  his  descendants,  shvshed  with  liis  keen-edged 
sword  the  cross  (int  of  the  scnrlet  ensign  of  his  coiintrj'  (see  Long- 
fellow's and  Whittier's  poems),  he  \va8  excused  by  thoae  wJio 
wished  to  act  sis  liis  apologists  on  the  ground   that  he  committed 


the  indiscretion  imder  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams.     It  was 
the  Boston  hierarchy  and  not  Walem  tlnit  drove  out  Williams. 

IJut  you  look  for  shrines  of  civil  as  well   as  of  religious  free- 
dom here.     Here  is  the  spot,  just  against  the  First  Church  as  you 
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uome  up  Wnshiiigton  street  from  tlie  stjition,  where  stottd  an  old 
'i'own  House  and  Court  Hotise, —  a  little  fifty  by  tliirty  foot  affair, 
for  it  was  tlie  day  of  small  things, —  in  which  all  the  public  busi- 


ness <if  this  nfigiilxirliood  was  tnins;it;t(.'d.  Huilt  of  wood,- — ^the 
"pine  stiite-house"  of  Kmerson's  Itoston  hynni,  it  senred  from 
1718  until  1785.  Here  Pepperrell  was  feasted  nnd  flattered  by 
the  t<iwn,  July  4,  1746,  on  liis  \v;\y  home  from  reducing  tlie 
"Dunkirk  of    America."'     Here  the  Itoval  Govemoi-a  more  than 
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once,  sitting  under  the  carved  and  gilded  Royal  Arms,  convened 
the  House  of  Assembly  when  Boston  Vas  getting  too  unruly  for 
their  liking.  And  here  Gage,  on  his  arrival  as  governor  in  1774, 
with  the  obnoxious  Boston  Port  Bill  in  his  pocket,  undertook  to 
establish  his  Capital  and  make  us  in  lieu  of  Boston  his  Port  of 
Pantry,  issuing  his  orders  for  the  humiliation  of  Massachusetts, 
until  one  fine  Jime  morning, —  it  happened  to  be  June  17,  a  day 
already  marked  in  our  calendar  as  that  on  which  Winthrop  set 
out  from  Salem  to  found  Charlestown  and  Boston  in  1630  ;  also 
as  that  on  which  Louisburg  capitulated  in  1745 ;  a  day  soon  to 
become  forever  memorable  for  the  battle  at  Charle8to^vn  in  1775, 
—  on  this  seventeenth  day  of  June,  1774,  just  a  twelvemonth 
before  Bunker  Hill,  Samuel  Adams,  with  Josiah  Quincy  and  the 
little  group  who  backed  him,  carried  through  the  Assembly,  while 
the  doors  were  locked  against  the  king's  minions  and  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  a  vote  demanding  the  immediate  calling  of  a  Continen- 
tal Congress, —  designating  members  of  it  to  represent  Massachu- 
setts and  providing  for  their  expenses, —  the  Royal  Secretary  of 
State  the  while  idly  storming  at  the  door  for  admittance  to  dis- 
solve the  sitting.  And  this  Act,  said  Webster,  in  his  Adams  and 
Jefferson  eulogy  of  1826,  severed  for  all  time  the  political  con- 
nection between  Massachusetts  and  the  Mother  Country.  After 
this,  Salem  pleased  Gage  no  better  as  a  Capital  than  Boston,  and 
he  soon  left  us. 

This,  it  will  be  noted,  was  a  whole  year  to  a  day  before  Bunker 
Hill.  We  had  a  British  regiment  quartered  here  to  suppress  town 
meetings,  but  they  were  still  held.  And  the  next  spring,  four 
months  before  Bunker  Hill, —  two  months  before  Lexington  and 
Concord, —  the  Salem  people  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  face 
another  Royal  regiment,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  muskets  loaded, 
at  the  draw-bridge  over  North  river,  and  to  decide,  without  a  mo- 
ment for  consultation,  whether  or  not  they  were  prepared  to  sur- 
render some  munitions  of  war  which  they  were  collecting  and 
which  were  the  rightful  property  of  private  owners.  By  dint  of 
promptness,  shrewdness  and  firmness  they  saved  the  day.  The 
proprietors  of  the  bridge  -hoisted  the  draw,  the  invaders  retired 
and  the  ships'  guns  remained  with  us. 
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But  some  of  the  visitors  will  have  an  eye  for  fine  streets 
and  Kne  Iiouses.  Tliese  will  be  rewarded  by  visiting  Chests 
nut  Street,  Dearborn  Street,  Lafayette  Street,  and  Wiishington 
Square.  If  they  seek  ancient  architecture  of  the  style  pi-e- 
vailing  in  the  Colonial  and  Witchcraft  period,  (1G34  — 1693), 
let  Uiein  seek  out  the  Narbonne  house,  71  Essex  Street, —  the 
Jdlin  Wanl  house,  38  St.  Peter's  Street,— the  Old  Bakery,  23 
Washington   Street, —  the    Wiird-Derby-Crowninshield    house,    at- 


the  comer  of  Derby  and  Herbert  Streets,^ — the  Pickering  house, 
18  Broad  Street, —  the  Turner  house,  54  Turner  Street, —  the 
Peireo-Niohols  house,  SO  Federal  Street, —  The  old  Pickman,  old 
Cabot,  and  old  Bamai-d  homesteads  on  Essex  Street,— and  the 
Assembly  House,  where  Washington  danced,  138  Federal  Street. 
If  they  would  study  the  typical  snug-harbor  of  the  vikings  while 
in  port,  built  during  the  early  pre-Kevolutionary,  commercial 
growth  of  the  place,  let  them  pass  through  the  short  streets  cross- 
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ing  the  lower  section  of  the  town  between  Essex  and  Derby 
Streets,  and  see  how  these  homesteads  compare  with  those  of  the 
older  parts  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  how 
the  old  sea-dogs  profited  in  building  their  houses  by  the  means 
and  breadth  and  intelligence  Jicquired  in  foreign  commerce,  which 
has  been  well  described  as  taking  the  place  of  a  liberal  education. 

Or  if  they  would  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  few  scores  of  real 
architectural  triumphs,  achieved  mostly  by  Mclntire,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  dating  since  the  war  of  1812-'15,  and  the  rolling  up 
of  the  great  privateering  fortunes, —  large,  dignified  palatial  man- 
sions of  red  brick,  trimmed  with  white  marble  or  wood  painted 
white, —  a  very  marked  type,  thought  to  liave  been  brought  to 
Salem  from  the  English  governmental  residences  in  India, —  so 
much  admired  that  architectural  classes  from  the  Boston  schools 
visit  Salem  to  sketch  them,  imd  architects  all  about  the  country 
delight  to  reproduce  them, —  let  the  pilgrim  search  out  the  Andrew 
House  and  the  Salem  Club  House,  both  facing-  the  Common, — 
built  in  friendly  rivalry  in  1818;  or  the  Captain  Joseph  White 
liouse  and  the  Cadet  Armory  on  Essex  Street ;  or  the  Nichols  and 
Oliver  houses  (this  the  house  where  (general  Oliver  composed 
"Federal  Street)  and  the  old  Assembly  House  on  Federal  Street; 
or  the  dozen  unrivalled  residences  in  Chestnut  Street, —  all  within 
an  easy  walk  from  the  Station  and  all  witli  few  rivals  of  their  kind 
in  any  of  the  older  seaports, —  monuments  more  impressive  than 
any,  save  the  famous  East  India  Marine  Museum,  to  the  proud 
preeminence  of  Salem  enterprise  in  her  golden  commercial  era. 
And  when  this  Museum  is  reached  let  the  visitors  ask  themselves 
where  else  on  this  continent  can  be  found  a  granite  front  bearing 
three  such  inscriptions,  so  redolent  of  the  East,  as  "Asiastic 
Hank," — "Oriental  Insuriuice  Office," — "  East  India  Marine  Hall." 

Beyond  these  features  wliich  appeal  to  the  casual  observer, 
there  are  others  remaining  which  demand  more  time  and  thought. 
The  institutions  of  Salem  are  unsurpassed.  There  is  no  city  of 
88,000  people,  unless  it  be  a  University  city,  which  has  such  libra- 
ries and  museums.  A  Public  Libmry  has  been  in  operation  for 
fifteen  years.  It  has  41,000  volumes,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
model  in  its  administration  and  its  conveniences.  Cards  affixed 
to  the  specimens  in  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  refer  the 
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student  to  the  most  helpful  books  in  the  Public  Libntiy.  There 
are  a  dozen  club  libraries  of  greater  or  less  pretensions.  Of  tliese 
the  Atheneum  is  the  oldest  and  largest,  dating  from  1810,  and  in  a 
sense  from  1760,'  and  containing  24,000  volumes,  stored  in  a 
large,  high-studded,  open  hall,  built  in  1856,  which  is  probably  the 


■  finest  aivliitecturnl  work  of  its  kind  in  Essex  county.  The  Law 
Library,  at  tlie  new  Court  House,  supported  by  tJie  county  of 
Essex,  is  one  of  rare  excellence  and  ricliness,  and  is  adorned  witli 
portraits  of  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  profession. 
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But  by  far  tlie  most  important,  numerous  and  curious  collec- 
tion of  books  in  Essex  county  is  the  gi'cat  library  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  a  popular,  endowed  organization  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred members,  which  has,  since  1821,  been  accumulating  the  lit- 


erature produced  by  and  the  literature  bearing  on  the  county  and 
its  many  towns  and  cities,  including  science,  genealogy,  local 
history,  antiquities  illustrating  the  past  life  of  the  county,  and 
various   branches   of    general  literature, —  complete  files  of    the 
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newspapers  of  the  county,  funeral  and  other  sermons,  local  pam- 
phlets and  rare  monographs  of  every  kind,  until  the  collection 
has  now  reached,  beside  newspapers,  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
titles, —  and  with  its  large,  unique  and  important  museum  of 
antiquities  and  ancient  manuscripts  of  local  interest,  unapproached 
in  this  section,  has  completely  outgrown  the  accommodations 
'  secured  for  it  not  long  ago  by  popular  subscription,  so  that  it  is 
now  forced  to  be  making  new  appeals  for  building  resources, 
What  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  modem  pUgrims  is,  that  it 
publishes  and  sells  at  a  small  fee  the  standard  guide-book  to 
Salem, —  a  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  carefully  prepared  and 
indexed  pages,  in  which  all  that  the  visitor  needs  to  know  is 
readily  accessible. 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  place  is  everywhere  shadowed  with 
the  sombre  genius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  His  birthplace,  the 
dwellings,  the  the  graves  of  his  progenitors,  the  houses  where 
he  lived  and  loved  and  wrought,  the  places  he  wrote  about  and 
made  forever  famous, —  the  Custom  House  where  he  struggled 
and  strove  with  hia  surroundings,  and  in  seeming  failure  tri- 
umphed,—  the  Grimshawe  House, 
where  he  wooed  and  won  his 
mate,  with  its  parlor  windows  and 
its  garden  gate  opening  upon  the 
ancient  grave-yard, —  the  grass- 
entangled  tomb-stones  beneath  its 
windows  where  he  delved  for  the 
quaint  colonial  names  woven  into 
his  fiction,  among  them  the  one 
grave-stone  of  a  May-Flower  Pil- 
grim known  to  remain  in  being, — 
the  dismal  chamber  in  Herbert 
Street  where  he  waited  so  long 
for  fame  to  find  him  out, —  the 
very  room  where  he  brooded  over 
his  master-work,  *'The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  —  all  these  are  shown  in 
bodily  presence  to  the  visitor  to 
Salem. 
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COMMERCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOL  — ITS  SCOPE 

AND  PLACE, 

PRINCIPAL   EDWIN    L.     ROBINSON,    MARQU£TTE,  MICHIGAN. 

TT  is  no  longer  a  question  for  discussion  whether  eommercisil 
work  should  be  allowed  a  place  in  our  schools  —  that  has 
been  definitely  and  finally  settled.  The  rapid  growth  of  such 
study  since  its  introduction  testifies  to  its  worth,  and  the  present 
commercial  trend  of  our  national  life  indicates  very  clearly  the 
demand  for  commercial  training.  Commercial  study  is  now  a  part 
of  our  school  work  and  surely  if  it  deserves  a  place  at  all  in  our 
educational  system  it  deserves  a  place  m  our  deliberations  as 
teachers  and  in  our  careful  thought  as  educators. 

On  the  cover  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  business 
magazines  there  was  a  picture  representing  Justice,  but  not  blind- 
fold, with  her  scales,  in  one  pan  of  which  were  the  lamp  of 
wisdom  with  books  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  in  the  other  the  con- 
ventional ink-well  and  goose-quill  with  ledger  folios,  indicative  of 
the  study  of  accounts.  Above  the  bar  of  the  scales  which  were 
in  equilibrium,  were  printed  these  words  —  "They  balance." 
These  two  words  constitute  the  key-note  of  what  follows. 

The  majority  of  speakers  and  writers  on  this  subject  have 
emphasized  the  purely  commercial  value  of  such  study,  calling  the 
High  School  the  "  Poor  Man's  College,"  and  neglecting  almost 
entirely  the  possible  educational  value  which  they  possess.  ( )n 
the  contrarj^  in  what  follows  I  wish  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the^ 
point  that,  educationally,  commercial  studies  are  on  a  par  with 
anv  of  the  other  branches.  Not,  however,  to  underrate  the  leal 
money  value  which  such  studies  possess,  but  I  believe  that  our  aim 
should  be  to  give  our  students  somethmg  more,  sometliing  higlier 
than  a  mere  love  of  money  or  ability  to  make  money.  So  far  as 
possible  we  should  put  that  in  them  which  will  make  them  well 
rounded  men  and  women. 

Advocates  of  commercial  work  have  made  free  use  of  the  terms 
practical  and  utilitarian,  and  its  opponents  have  also  used  tliem 
in  its  opposition,  and  both  have  had  in  mind  a  different  idea,  have 
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been  understanding  a  different  definition  to  the  terms.  However, 
as  Dr.  Winship,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  says,  "  The 
words  practical  and  utilitarian  are  being  robbed  of  their  terror. 
Utilitarian  simply  means  that  one  is  useful,  and  there  is  no  less 
discipline  required  to  save  human  life  or  to  add  to  its  comfort  and 
prosperity  than  there  is  in  neglecting  it  by  abstract  dreaming." 
So  all  study  in  its  final  application  is,  or  should  be  utilitarian. 

Before  attempting  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  work  or  to  define  its 
scope,  it  were  well  to  detemiine  what  object  is  to  be  held  in  view. 
For  what  are  we  to  work?  What  is  the  goal  to  the  attainment  of 
which  our  energies  are  to  be  exerted  ?  Some  say,  speaking  gener- 
ally, that  it  is  the  obtaining  of  an  education.  But  education 
while  an  end  in  itself  so  far  as  the  mechanical  study  is  concerned, 
is  also  a  means  to  a  higher  end  —  the  fitting  of  the  individual  to 
be  of  the  greatest  worth  to  the  world  at  large,  and  it  is  this  fact 
Avhich  should  be  held  up  before  the  pupils  rather  than  the  mere 
mercenary  end  of  money  getting.  If  this  be  so  it  follows  that  we 
must  not  narrow  our  instruction  to  commercial  work  alone  or  keep 
in  mind  only  the  dollar  and  cents  value  of  such  study.  On  this 
point  Michael  E.  Sadler,  Commissioner  of  the  London  Board  of 
Education,  says,  "  It  would  be  a  blunder  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  later  efficiency  of  the  pupil  to  deprive  him  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  order  to  impart  to  him  an  early  knowledge  of  the  techni- 
calities of  business  subjects."  This  is  also  true  in  other  branches. 
We  all,  I  presume,  desire  to  be  money  makers,  but  when  we 
planned  to  be  teachers  we  aimed  to  get  that  which  would  give  us 
cultural  value  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  a  definite  value  in  the 
money  market. 

But  again,  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  depend  largely  upon 
the  demand.  Is  there  a  demand  for  commercial  study,  and  if  so, 
we  should  ask  the  question  whether  this  demand  comes  from 
legitimate  sources  as  a  result  of  existing  conditions,  or  whether  it 
is  the  demand  of  ignorance  ? 

Commercial  expansion  is  the  watch wortl  of  the  present  day. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  remarkable  activity  in  every 
branch  of  business  as  is  now  being  experienced.  Inventions  and 
discoveries  in  the  industrial  field  follow  fast  upon  others  still  more 
startling,  and  we   feel  no  more   than  passing  wonder  at  events 
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which  would  have  been  paralyzing  in  their  effects  upon  our  fathers 
of  even  fifty  years  ago.  Commercial  combinations  have  been 
growing  in  size  and  number  and  we  have  but  recently  learned  of 
the  combination  of  the  inconceivable  amount  of  two  billions  of 
dollars.  Our  recent  war  opened  another  field  and  we  are  now 
carrying  our  trade  into  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  far-away 
Phillipines.  Senator  Beveridge  in  his  recent  articles  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  on  the  subject  of  the  Far  East,  pointed  out 
where  the  next  expansive  move  should  be  made  and  showed  why 
ours  should  be  the  country  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  immense 
trade  for  which  China  is  already  prepared. 

Now  this  immense  growth  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for 
trained  intelligence  along  commercial  lines.  Now  more  than  ever 
is  there  a  call  for  youth  in  our  places  of  trust,  responsibility  and 
also  of  labor.  Business  houses  are  calling  for  young  men  with 
their  health,  activity  and  enthusiasm. 

This  briefly,  is  the  demand  arising  from  the  much  changed  con- 
ditions of  commerce  and  its  infinitely  increased  scope,  and  since 
we  must  meet  these  conditions,  it  is  my  contention  that  we  meet 
them  educationally.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
many  of  our  young  people  whose  life  plan  does  not,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  cannot,  include  advanced  collegiate  training,  and 
they  should  have  whatever  we  can  give  of  help  toward  making 
them  broad-minded  men  and  women  and  toward  the  development 
of  their  resources  and  faculties  in  a  practical  way  to  fit  them  for 
the  struggle. 

Nor  does  the  general  work  of  the  High  School  fit  for  business, 
notwitlistanding  the  argument  that  has  been  made  on  this  point. 
As  to  this  John. Wanaixjiaker  says,  "I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake 
for  any  High  School  not  to  include  a  thorough  course  in  com- 
mercial study  in  order  to  prepare  people  for  practical  business." 
Marshall  Field  says,  "  We  find  that  they,"  referring  to  the  students 
who  apply  to  him  for  positions,  "  We  find  that  they  are  only  par- 
tially prepared  for  business ;  that  undoubtedly  a  thorough  course 
of  commercial  study  would  better  equip  a  youth  for  practical  busi- 
ness than  a  literary  or  classical  course  of  the  same  length ;  that 
our  present  High  School  training  seems  to  direct  the  brightest 
and  most  promising  boys  toward  the  professions,  which  are  already 
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overcrowded,  while  commercial  lines  are  starving  for  want  of  high 
class  material."  And  please  note  that  he  says  "high  class 
material." 

There  are  three  classes  of  students  who  are,  or  may  be,  affected 
by  the  study  of  commercial  subjects.  The  first  comprises  those 
whoae  education,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  will  end  with 
the  High  School,  and  who  will  go  from  it  into  some  form  of  busi- 
ness life ;  the  second,  thdse  who  are  planning  some  higher  work 
preparatory  to  entering  business;  the  third,  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  advanced  study,  but  with  a  profession  in  view  rather 
than  business.  To  each  of  these  we  owe  it  to  give  so  far  as  we 
can  such  training  as  will  best  fit  them  to  meet  and  to  master  the 
diificulties  of  life  as  they  will  find  them.  At  some  time  in  his  life 
every  one  of  these  our  students,  whether  engaged  in  the  field  of 
commerce  or  not,  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  some  perplex- 
ing business  proposition,  and  unless  we  have  given  him  the  ability 
to  meet  and  overcome  such  perplexity  we  have  been  educationally 
culpable. 

The  study  of  commerce  does  not,  or  should  not,  mean  a  neglect 
of  culture  and  refinement.  For  all  this  tremendous  growth  in  the 
industries,  not  one  of  us  is  willing  to  admit  that  we  are  a  people 
lacking  in  culture  or  that  our  tastes  have  retrograded  from  refined 
standards.  And  educators  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a  reali- 
zation of  this  fact,  that  commercial  studies  bring  opportunities  for 
cultural  development  not  surpassed  by  any  others  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  curricula.  Prof.  De  Garmo  of  Cornell  says,  "  If  he 
has  equally  efficient  teachers  and  is  supplied  with  equally  good 
facilities,  the  student  of  the  commercial  course  is  not  inferior  to 
his  brother  in  the  arts  course  in  the  range  of  his  education,  in  the 
quality  of  his  discipline,  in  the  dignity  of  his  work,  or  the  worthi- 
ness of  his  destination." 

The  plan  that  meets  most  nearly  the  new  demand  on  com- 
mercial work  is  the  elective  plan  of  study.  Here  any  or  all  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  instruction  along  these  lines. 
The  student  whose  tastes  are  commercial  is  compelled  to  fill  out 
his  course  of  study  with  other  branches,  while  frequently  other 
students,  not  being  held  in  rigidly  by  department  lines,  will  elect 
them  on  account  of  conflicts  or  for  other  reasons.     And  another 
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point  in  which  the  elective  plan  is  of  value  is  that  it  dignities  the 
work  by  putting  it  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Our  universities  have  verj'  lai'gely  introduced  courses  in  Higher 
Commercial  Education,  and  our  efforts  should  be  directed  towaixl 
having  them  give  commercial  studies  equal  rank  with  all  others  in 
the  matter  of  credits.  It  would  then  be  the  easier  to  do  that 
which  we  really  ought  to  do,  and  yet  which  we  find  it  so  hard  to 
do  consistently  in  commercial  work,  and  that  is,  keep  always 
before  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  ideal  of  advanced  study  of  some 
kind. 

Unless  great  and  especial  care  is  taken,  the  tendency  of  com- 
mercial work  is  somewhat  materialistic.  To  offset  this  the  dollar 
and  cents  consideration  should,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  be  put 
in  the  background,  and  those  features  which  tend  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  faculties  should  be  brought  to  the  fore  and  empha- 
sized. As  to  its  disciplinary  value  Dr.  Winship,  who  has  been 
quoted  before,  says,  "It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  com- 
mercial work  possesses  disciplinarj^  value,  but  whether  in  com- 
parison with  it  other  studies  possess  any."  Another  educator 
speaking  before  the  National  [Educational  Association  two.years 
ago  said,  "After  a  fair  trial  I  am  convinced  that  commercial 
studies  possess  disciplinary  and  cultural  value  not  surpassed  by 
Latin  Grammar  or  even  by  Geometry." 

The  veiy  nature  and  conditions  of  commerce  demand  as  essen- 
tials,  perfect  poise,  mental  alertness  and  strength,  to  a  degree  made 
necessaiy  in  no  other  line  of  work,  and  it  is  these  points  which 
should  have  particular  emphasis  rather  than  the  merely  mechani- 
cal routine  which  too  often  predominates  in  sucli  instruction. 

Correlate  the  commercial  work  with  the  other  branches.  It 
would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  this  to  teachers,  but  the 
tendency  has  been  too  much  toward  putting  commercial  work  off 
in  a  class  by  itself,  as  though  it  had  no  bearing  on  other  studies 
or  other  studies  on  it.  The  work  in  stenography  siiould  be  a 
review  of  spelling  and  Englisli.  The  dictionary  is,  or  should  be, 
one  of  the  text-books  of  the  stenographer  and  the  slightest  in- 
decision should  be  referred  to  it.  Errors  are  much  more  readily 
detected  in  a  printed  page  than  in  a  written  one,  and  for  purposes 
of  spelling  training  the  typewriter  will  be  foiuid  to  be  of  the 
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greatest  value.  The  use  of  correct  English  should  be  insisted 
upon  and  errors  of  this  nature  should  be  as  closely  marked  as  those 
of  the  merely  mechanical  working  of  the  operation.  Business  men 
<;omplam  that  those  sent  them  are  not  properly  prepared  along 
these  fundamental  lines.  Accept  nothing  that  is  not  neat  and 
with  the  writing  if  not  the  best,  at  least  clear  and  absolutely  legible. 
These  points  are  emphasized  in  other  studies,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
should  have  particular  stress  in  commercial  work  for  the  reason 
that  such  details  constitute  the  student's  stock  in  trade. 

The  course  should  be  by  all  means  the  full  four  years  in  length. 
Some  have  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  but  two  or 
three  years  to  enable  the  pupil  to  begin  the  sooner  on  his  business 
life.  This,  however,  is  not  the  reason,  or  rather  it  is  not  the 
fundamental  reason,  for  the  introduction  of  such  work.  While 
some  students  by  the  time  they  enter  the  High  School  will  be  able 
to  determine  their  natural  bent,  a  greater  number  will  not.  Some 
will  enter  upon  a  course  of  classics  and  find  themselves  by  no 
means  suited  to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sciences  and  also  of 
commercial  work.  And,  too,  we  have  so  much  more  time  to  sink 
in  the  deeper,  the  value  and  necessity  of  higher  education.  The 
making  of  the  course  cover  the  full  four  years  follows  logically 
from  the  premise  that  the  educational  features  rather  than  tlie 
purely  commercial  are  to  be  emphasized. 

In  no  other  study  or  set  of  studies  is  there  the  opportunity  for 
so  constant  and  forcible  ethical  instruction  as  is  found  in  com- 
mercial work.  Accuracy,  neatness,  promptness,  integrity  —  these 
are  the  essentials  of  success.  They  mean  money  to* the  man  or 
woman,  and  taken  in  connection  with  this  work  the  student  can 
appreciate  the  fact.  Success  is  to  him  something  tangible;  it  is 
an  appreciable  quantity.  He  can  recall  the  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  can  see  that  while  success  has  meant  to  them  wealth  or 
<"c)mparative  wealth,  it  has  also  meant  influence  and  power  as  a 
man  among  men.  Not  is  there  any  place  where  these  points  can 
be  so  dwelt  upon  without  the  suggestion  of  priggishness. 

When  the  student  comes  into  the  commercial  room,  he  is  in  an 
entirely  different  atmosphere.  He  steps  out  of  the  ordinary 
school  life  into  a  business  office.  Here  childish  follies  are  dropped 
and  he  is  in  a  place  where  everything  is  earnest.     Tolerate  nothing 
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that  would  not  be  allowable  in  a  business  house  and  keep  out  a 
great  deal  that  is. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  commercial  work  has  been  that, 
for  instance,  bookkeeping  as  it  is  taught  is  not  practiced  anywhere, 
and  it  is  deception  to  give  the  pupils  something  that  they  can  never 
use.  Hold  out  no  false  hopes  to  your  pupils.  Make  the  work  as 
practical  as  possible,  and  you  can  make  it  very  practical,  but  let 
them  understand  that  they  are  getting  only  the  foundation  princi- 
ples, and  that  their  actual  working  knowledge  must  be  obtained 
when  they  come  to  a  practical  application  of  those  principles.  It  is 
impossible  to  teach  bookkeeping  as  it  is  practiced  for  the  reason 
that  each  iirm  has  its  own  peculiarities.  But  it  is  possible  to  give 
the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  the  elemental,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  debit  and  credit  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  in  hand  an 
ordinary  set  of  books  and  manage  them,  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  assume  ordinary  clerical  duties  upon  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion. In  this  class  insist  upon  absolute  neatness  and  accur- 
acy, the  necessity  of  promptness  in  meeting  obligations.  In  no 
other  work  is  there  so  complete  or  extensive  interdependence  of 
operations.  Work  for  a  month  or  more  is  either  absolutely  right 
or  absolutely  wrong.  This  makes  it  necessary  that  the  accountant 
should  be  able  to  mentally  picture  every  entry  and  its  result  and 
carry  it  forward  with  others  to  the  time  of  striking  a  balance. 

A  physician  once  said  to  me  that  he  could  wish  that  everyone 
had  some  knowledge  of  medicine  for  then  he  would  be  able  ta 
treat  them  more  intelligently.  The  same  is  true  of  the  work  in 
commercial  faw.  Remember  that  you  are  not  aimmg  ^to  make 
lawyers  of  your  pupils,  but  that  you  are  to  give  them  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  mercantile  that  they  will  be  able,  largely,  to 
avoid  legal  complications,  or  if  those  complications  arise,  to  be 
able  to  deal  understandingly  with  the  law  specialist.  Every  great 
event  in  history  has  had  its  effect  upon  our  laws.  Our  common 
law  is  the  old  English  common  law  almost  intact.  And  this  fact 
brings  the  opportunity  for  correlation  of  English  and  American 
history  with  the  law  study.  And  it  is  just  as  important,  edu- 
cationally, that  our  young  people  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  that  govern  them,  their  country,  and  that  most  important 
branch  of  their  country's  life,  commerce,  as  that  they  should  be 
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able  to  discourse  learnedly  upon  the  Julian  laAV  or  the  laws  of 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 

The  work  in  English  has  taught  the  pupil  beauty  of  expression 
—  rhetorical  imagery,  and  so  when  he  comes  into  the  class  in  busi- 
ness correspondence,  he  is  to  acquire  another  form  of  communi- 
cation. He  learns  that  in  business  letters  the  only  eloquence 
allowable  is  the  eloquence  of  simplicity.  He  learns  to  sift  out 
from  a  mass  of  facts  those  which  are  ifloiportant  and  to  give  place 
to  them  alone,  to  distinguish  at  sight  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials, to  boil  down  rather  than  to  expand.  He  acquires 
brevity  and  force  of  expression  —  economy.  Those  points  that 
make  commercial  work  of  great  educational  importance  are  the 
same  which  give  the  pupil  a  money  value  also,  and  so  when 
you  give  them  emphasis  you  are  taking  his  mind  off  from  the 
mere  money  consideration  and  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
that  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value. 

In  no  other  study  is  absolute  concentration  on  the  matter  in 
hand  of  such  necessity  as  in  the  use  of  shorthand  and  in  no  other 
study  can  it  be  taught  to  greater  advantage.  Nowhere  else  are 
the  hand  and  mind  so  trained,  the  one  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  other,  that  their  action  is  practically  simultaneous.  The 
successful  stenographer  must  be  alert  to  perceive,  quick  to  do, 
tactful.  He  learns  a  great  many  secrets,  but  these  must  find  ex- 
pression only  in  the  action  of  his  pen.  Do  not  make  mere  dicta- 
tion machines  of  your  pupils.  Send  out  young  people  that  can 
act  on  their  own  initiative,  that  can  take  correspondence  in  hand 
and  manage  it. 

The  commercial  course  has  been  too  long  considered  the  dump- 
ing ground  of  the  institution,  toward  which  it  has  been  thought 
those  naturally  gravitated  whose  minds  were  not  able  to  undergo 
the  rigors  of  classical  or  scientific  instruction.  This  is  so  because 
we  have  allowed  shiftless  presentation  of  these  subjects.  Methods 
have  been  allowed  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
branch.  Our  efforts  from  now  on  must  be  to  raise  the  standard 
of  both  work  and  teachers.  A  business  college  diploma  should 
not  be  the  sole  recommendation  for  an  instructor  in  the  com- 
mercial branches.  Demand  competent  teachers  and  as  soon  as  you 
make  the  demand  strong  enough  there  will  be  those  who  will 
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prepare  themselves  along  these  Ihies.  As  teachers  allow  no  slip- 
shod work  in  the  classes.  Insist  upon  work  which  is  absolutely 
correct  as  to  the  use  of  English,  absolutely  neat  as  to  penmanship, 
and  absolutely  accurate  as  to  computation.  The  demand  for 
commercial  work  is  too  urgent  to  be  overlooked,  and  we  must 
begin  to  definitely  strengthen  our  courses  rather  than  to  merely 
nominally  meet  the  demand ;  we  must  dignify  the  work  by  our 
attitude  toward  it,  by  making  it  of  equal  value  in  the  matter  of 
credits  at  institutions  of  higher  learning,  by  competent  teachers 
and  modern  methods,  not  cheapen  it  by  shiftlessness. 

Keep  in  mind  that  while  "  They  balance,"  theoretically,  this  can 
only  be  so  practically  when  we  lose  sight  for  the  time  of  the  mere 
money  interests  involved  and  make  the  work  of  the  greatest 
educational  and  cultural  importance.  Encourage  higher  education 
for  all,  but  remember  that  good  citizenship  demands  knowledge  of 
present  day  public  affairs,  not  those  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 
Remember  that  we  must  live  our  lives  right  here  and  to-day,  not 
yesterday  nor  in  the  clouds ;  that  while  there  is  much  of  utility  in 
the  beautiful,  there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful  in  the  useful. 
William  Allen  White  in  a  recent  article  on  President  Roosevelt  in 
explaining  his  wonderful  grasp  on  public  men  and  public  measures 
to  be  his  remarkable  combination  of  collegiate  training  and 
broadening,  widening,  deepening  world  training,  voices  exactly 
the  idea  I  wish  to  giVe  when  he  says,  "  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
sometimes  writes  pieces  for  the  magazines  and  reads  books  written 
by  college  professors,  and  knows  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
from  the  Malthusian  theorjs  he  also  knows  a  thing  or  two,  per- 
haps three,  about  the*  people  now  on  earth,  and  about  the  back  of 
the  switchboard  that  connects  with  real,  hard,  working  life." 

So  dignify  and  strengthen  the  work  that  you  will  give  your 
pupils  love  of  study,  not  love  of  money  for  its  own  sake ;  so  that 
you  will  give  them  a  deep,  firm,  abiding  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  the  necessity  for  learning  and  culture ;  so  that  you  will 
make  them  practical  workers,  broad-minded,  well  rounded  men 
and  women  and  capable  citizens. 
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HCHOOL  SUPERVISION  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

XILO  AZEX   TUCKER,    WILMINGTOK,   CAL. 

THE  public  school  system  in  America  consists  of  a  joint  part, 
nership.  Those  interested  are  the  state,  parents,  directors, 
teachers  and  pupils.  Each  contributes  sometliing  to  its  success 
and  each  participates  to  some  extent  in  the  profits.  Each  has 
rights  to  be  respected  and  duties  to  be  performed.  The  most  per- 
fect system,  producing  the  greatest  net  profits,  exists  when  each 
partner  knows  his  rights,  insists  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  tune 
performs  willingly  his  part,  thus  each  aiding  the  other  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

In  brief,  the  state  and  parents,  educating  for  citizenship  and 
higher  humanity  supply  the  running  expenses  of  the  busuiess  and 
the  capital  stock  which  is  invested.  The  child  is  the  undeveloped 
n\aterial  upon  which  the  education  is  to  be  placed  by  those  who 
manage  the  capital  stock  of  the  investors.  The  teacher  is  intrusted 
with  the  actual  work  of  the  instruction  while  the  board  is  the  busi- 
ness manager  for  the  stock  company.  The  director  is  more  than 
a  business  factor,  for  he  practically  controls  the  professional  pro- 
gress. But  the  legislative  and  business  side  of  education  should 
be  the  main  part  of  the  work. 

Commercialism  is  exerting  a  wide  influence  over  education  to- 
day. The  professional  side  of  education  is  becoming  differentiated 
from  the  commercial  side.  The  two  are  beginning  to  be  sepa- 
rated and  are  assuming  distinct  fields  in  wliich  the  duties  of  each 
are  but  partially  defined.  In  some  paits  of  the  educational  world 
the  relation  between  professionalism  and  commercialism  is  varied 
and  often  ill-defined  OAving  to  the  past  nebulous  condition  in 
whicli  school  affairs  have  existed.  In  California  they  overlap  in 
many  places.  It  is  often  the  case  that  what  is  the  business  side 
of  the  duties  of  the  board  is  not  clearly  separated  from  the  pro- 
fessional side.  Again  the  professional  relations  of  the  board  often 
conflict  with  the  duties  of  tlie  teacher.  While  the  laws  in  many 
states  differ,  a  glance  at  the  law  will  show  how  the  two  sides  exist 
in  California.  Separating  tlie  two  phases  we  have  the  following 
classification  to  which  the  director  must  be  lield  to  account  bv 
those  whose  business  he  manages. 
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On  the  business  side  of  education  he  is  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
rules  consistent  with  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the  state  board  of 
education ;  to  transact  business  at  meetings  of  which  each  member 
of  the  school  board  has  had  notice ;  to  manage  and  control  the 
district  property ;  to  deposit  all  school  money  with  the  county 
treasurer ;  to  purchase  authorized  text-books  for  indigent  pupils  ; 
to  purchase  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  other  necessary  things 
for  school  purposes  ;  to  rent  and  repair  school  property ;  to  insure 
school  property ;  to  purchase  and  sell  school  lots  and  to  build 
school  houses  when  so  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  district ;  to  sign 
and  execute  deeds  and  conveyances  in  the  name  of  the  district  for 
property  sold  by  them ;  to  employ  teachers ;  to  hire  janitors ;  to 
notify  in  writing  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  such  election  of 
employees ;  to  fix  the  compensation  of  employees  when  not  given 
by  law ;  to  appoint  school  census  marshalls  before  April  Ist  of 
each  year  and  notify  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  same ;  to 
make  an  annual  prescribed  report  to  the  superintendent ;  to  report 
text-books  used  at  the  request  of  superintendent  of  school ;  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  district  to  consider  dis- 
trict affairs  when  properly  petitioned;  to  call   a   special   public 
meeting  as  prescribed  by  law.;  to  follow  instructions  of  all  legal 
public  meetings  so  instructing  them ;  to  purchase  necessary  sup- 
plies ;  to  maintain  all  schools  in  the  district  with  equal  rights  and 
privileges ;  to  use  school  moneys  from  state  and  county  funds  ex- 
clusively for  schools  in  districts  having  eight  months  school ;  to 
use  state  money  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teachers ;  to  apply 
library  money  exclusively  for  library  purposes;  to  the  above  the 
following  may  be  added  by  implication :     The  preparing  and  caring 
for  the  school  yard  ;  protecting  and  preserving  the  school  build- 
ing ;  caring  for  furniture,  apparatus,  supplies,  libraries  and  flag ; 
sanitary  considerations  in  securing  school  sites  and  constructing 
buildings ;  furnishing  water ;  drawing  warrants ;  providing  against 
the  necessity  for  employees  discounting  warrants  for  cash  pay- 
ments :  and  finally  to  dismiss  teachers  and  employees. 

Now,  coming  to  the  professional  side,  the  director  is  to  prescribe 
and  enforce  rules  consistent  with  law  and  rules  of  the  state  board 
of  education  regarding  the  government  of  schools;  to  suspend 
and  expel  pupils  for  misconduct ;  to  exclude  from  schools  certain 
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children,  to  comply  with  the  law :  to  enforce  in  the  schools  the 
course  of  study ;  to  enforce  in  the  schools  the  use  of  prescribed 
text-books;  to  appoint  a  district  librarian;  to  enforce  the  rules 
governing  district  libraries ;  to  exclude  from  schools  and  school 
libraries  all  sectarian,  partisan  and  denominational  books,  publica- 
tions and  propaganda ;  to  distribute  free  the  necessary  books  for 
indigent  children;  to  maintain  a  register  for  public  inspection  of 
those  children  who  are  legal  applicants  for  admission ;  to  notify 
parents  and  guardians  of  such  children  when  their  turn  in  vacan- 
cies occur ;  to  permit  non-resident  children  to  attend  the  district 
school  only  upon  the  consent  of  the  non-resident  trustees ;  to  visit 
the  schools  in  the  district  once  each  term ;  to  "  examine  carefully 
into  the  management,  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools."  The 
law  does  not  say,  however,  that  they  do  more  than  to  examine, 
though  it  may  be  implied ;  and  he  must  cause  all  books  in  the 
library  to  be  legally  stamped. 

If  one  will  compare  the  duties  of  the  teacher  with  those  of  the 
professional  side  of  the  director  as  just  given,  he  will  find  that 
many  of  the  points  are  coordinate.  He  will  also  see  that  those 
things  which  may  be  called  more  properly  the  business  side  of  the 
teacher's  work  cover  much  that  the  law  defines  as  the  professional 
field  of  the  school  board.  In  fact  in  many  places,  much,  if  not 
all  of  the  board's  part,  is  given  over  to  the  teacher  to  do  and 
many  trustees  never  ask  to  see  whether  it  is  done  or  not. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  now  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
points  regarding  school  supervision  by  the  school  board.  Under 
this  selection  may  be  considered  how  far  should  the  board  go  in 
this  supervision  ?     As  to  this  there  are  two  well-defined  views. 

The  one  holds  that  the  school  board  should  abdicate  all  its 
power  on  the  professional  side  to  the  teacher  in  charge,  whether 
he  be  principal  or  superintendent.  The  other  advocates  that 
the  school  board  should  do  all  but  instruct,  and  that  the  super- 
intendent or  principal  teacher  should  look  after  the  method  of 
imparting  the  knowledge.  The  first  challenges  anyone  not  a 
specially  trained  teacher  of  the  highest  attainments  to  plan  and 
criticise  a  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools ;  or  to  judge  of 
the  work  done  by  a  teacher ;  or  to  be  competent  to  hire  or  dismiss 
teachers.     The  second  presents  and  maintains  the  belief  that  men 
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and  women  in  active  business  and  professional  life  —  those  who 
are  found  in  the  various  phases  of  business,  social  and  political 
existence  are  especially  fitted  to  judge  and  to  determine  what 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools  to  meet  the  modem  requirements 
of  citizenship.  They  hold  that  the  school  board  should  name  the 
subject  and  the  employees,  while  the  teacher  should  tell  how  to 
teach.  In  the  one,  the  schoolman  arrogates  to  himself  the  sole 
right  to  select,  appoint  teachers  and  dismiss  teachers,  and  gives 
the  school  board  no  choice.  With  the  other  it  is  argued  that  if 
the  board  cannot  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  how  is 
it  to  judge  whether  the  supervising  teacher  appoints,  promotes 
and  dismisses  on  merit  alone,  and  whether  he  is  himself  a  capable 
and  inspiring  leader  of  teachers?  If  the  board  knows  nothing  of 
text-books  and  courses  of  study,  how  is  it  to  judge  whether 
the  superintendent  or  principal  chooses  wisely?  The  board 
must  know  something  of  these  things  or  it  fails  of  its  duty. 
Otherwise,  those  in  charge  of  the  school  may  work  to  please  the 
pupils  and  parents  and  thereby  succeed  in  drawing  a  salary  year 
after  year  with  no  one  to  oppose. 

There  remains  a  compromise  position  which  brings  into  play 
one  of  the  principles  which  the  American  people  love  so  well. 
This  is  the  veto  power.  In  this  case  the  usual  order  is,  however, 
reversed  and  the  board  exercises  this  privilege  instead  of  one  man. 
There  ciui  be  no  doubt  but  some  such  arrangement  will  come  near- 
est to  meeting  all  conditions  and  still  allow  freedom.  The  head 
teacher  should  be  selected  with  the  qualifications,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  good  schoolman  and  with  his  whole  thought  on  education. 
Then  he  should  be  given  freedom  commensurate  to  his  responsi- 
bility and  held  to  account  for  results,  while  some  boards  prefer 
to  limit  the  liberty  of  teachers  yet  the  feeling  is  rapidly  growing 
that  freedom  of  work,  choice  of  text-books,  courses  of  study  and 
similar  duties  should  devolve  entirely  upon  teachers  and  principals. 
In  California  much  of  this  is  assumed  by  each  county  board  of 
education,  the  members  of  which,  are  supposed  to  be  schoolmen. 
It  makes  the  course  of  study,  names  the  books  and  apparatus  to 
be  bought  by  the  district  board  and  consequently  the  trustees  are 
relieved  of  much  that  in  other  states  devolves  upon  them  unless 
they  shift  the  duty  to  the  teacher.     The  board  may  have  the  legal 
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right  to  transfer  the  professional  side  of  its  duties,  but  will  its 
relation  to  the  state  and  taxpayers  warrant  its  doing  it  ?  The 
conditions  may  be  so  varied  in  some  places  as  not  to  allow  it,  and 
yet  to  permit  it  in  others.  No  doubt  with  a  tlioroughly  competent 
teacher,  principal  or  superintendent  this  can  be  done.  It  is  not 
wise,  however,  for  a  board  to  fully  abdicate  its  power  to  one  who 
is  found  deficient  in  certain  qualifications  and  await  bad  results  or 
failure  before  intervening.  The  policy  of  the  board  based  on  local 
needs  and  conditions  and  often  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal, 
must  at  times  put  a  negative  upon  the  well  meaning  of  teachers. 
The  veto  power  should  remain  with  tlie  school  board.  No  matter 
how  superior  or  inferior  the  qualifications  of  a  superintendent, 
principal  or  teacher  or  school  board,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  in 
every  phase  of  school  board  duty  and  it  is  certainly  more  Ameri- 
can for  the  veto  power  to  remain  with  the  school  toard.  This 
removes  the  sting  from  "one-man  power"  and  prevents  embarass- 
ment.  It  also  avoids  placing  the  board  in  the  position  of  simply 
a  "  committee^  to  register  the  will  of  an  educational  dictator."  It 
allows  the  board,  if  it  chooses  to  give  unreserved  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  in  experting  the  details  of  school  work  or  it 
permits  it  to  step  in  should  occasion  demand  and  curtail  or 
modify  the  authority  formerly  delegated.  It  also  allows  the  board 
to  reserve  and  share  with  the  teacher  a  pait  of  the  responsibilities. 
The  superintendent  or  principal  should  be  the  official  and  expert 
advisor  of  the  board.  As  to  the  choice  of  teachers  the  selection 
should  devolve  primarily  upon  the  principal  or  superintendent. 
Tliey  are  the  ones  who  should  be  best  fitted  by  training  and  ex- 
perience to  know  the  qualifications  of  the  efiicient  and  capable 
teachers.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible  to  the  board  for 
the  success  of  the  school  and  should  be  allowed  the  right,  as  far 
iis  possible,  to  choose  subordinates.  They  have  more  at  stake 
than  any  member  of  the  board,  for  their  success  or  failure  affects 
their  life  work.  Here  again  the  power  should  be  co-extensive 
with  responsibility.  The  supervising  teaclier  should  know  best 
the  kind  of  a  teacher  that  is  needed  most.  No  board  can  mor- 
ally hold  a  person  responsible  for  failure  when  incompetents 
are  forced  upon  him  and  he  should  have  sufficient  power  to 
conduct  affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  but  with  a  veto  negative.     In 
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case  he  goes  to  extremes  or  is  plainly  wrong  or  shows  favoritism 
in  his  choice  of  teachers,  then  the  board  can  use  its  ultimate  au- 
thority to  correct  or  refuse  sucli  recommendations.  To  follow  this 
rule  and  allow  the  principal  teacher  to  nommate  the  teachers 
would  benefit  many  schools.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil  and 
insure  the  best  results  he  should  be  required  to  select  two  or 
three  of  the  best  qualified  applicants  for  the  position  as  teachers 
and  his  recommendation  be  referred  to  the  board  or  to  a  committee 
for  further  examination.  Then  from  the  condition  of  the  testi- 
monials and  personal  application,  or  better,  an  inspection  of  the 
work,  the  teacher  can  be  chosen.  If  possible  the  applicants  should 
be  assigned  as  a  substitute  to  show  what  they  can  do  as  teachers. 
There  are,  however,  other  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  trus- 
tees. Tliey  are  accountable  to  the  state,  parents  and  tax-payers 
as  the  business  manager  of  their  capital  stock  and  money  invested 
for  the  education  of  the  children.  Tliey  can  and  do  control  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  within  the  district.  They 
must  look  to  it  that  the  aims  and  purposes  of  education  as  estab- 
lished by  and  for  the  state  and  parents  are  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible  or  they  cannot  properly  account  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  intrusted  to  their  care  and  direction. 

The  purpose  of  the  public  school  system  is  to  train  and  to  edu- 
cate toward  higher  morality  and  citizenship.  While  education 
carries  with  it  no  certain  guarantee  of  future  usefulness,  yet  when 
it  is  coupled  with  morals  and  good  sense  it  is  the  most  efficient 
agency  which  the  state  can  raise  for  the  promotion  of  the  common 
good.  This  end,  to  be  accomplished  through  educational  agencies, 
not  only  insures  the  future  welfare  of  the  state  by  increasing  intel- 
ligence and  morality,  but  tends  to  destroy  deteriorating  and  decay- 
ing conditions  by  reducing  crimes.  Education  tends  to  create  a 
nobler  race  of  mankind.  It  is  a  force,  making  toward  self-pro- 
tection and  self-preservation  of  the  state  as  well  as  a  general  eleva- 
tion of  mankind.  On  these  grounds  the  state  assumes  the  duty 
and  claims  the  right  to  train  and  to  educate  its  children  for  citizen- 
ship. For  these  reasons  the  great  expense  and  care  for  education 
which  the  public  school  system  requires  fully  justifies  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system. 
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Accordingly  the  people  have  intrusted  to  the  school  boards  the 
authority  to  supervise  and  the  means  to  provide  for  this  most  im- 
portant underttiking  of  education.  There  are  but  few  offices 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  which  carry  with  them  such  responsi- 
bilities or  such  possibilities  for  good.  For  they  are  also  intrusted 
with  the  implied  duty  of  directing  education  along  the  most  mod- 
em, approved  and  progressive  lines.  This  should  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  judiciously  and  faithfully  follow  public  interest. 
They  must  account  for  both  the  condition  of  education  and  the 
wise  expenditure  of  money  placed  at  their  disposal.  They  may 
benefit  or  retard  the  public  education  by  their  policy.  They  may 
be  broad  and  liberal  or  niggardly  and  inefficient.  They  may  place 
the  schools  on  a  high  plane  or  they  may  throw  them  into  a  lower 
stratum  of  development.  The  power  to  do  incalculable  good  or 
infinite  harm  lies  within  the  grasp  of  the  school  boai-d. 

Therefore,  since  the  board  is  responsible  to  the  district  for  the 
character  of  the  work,  the  results  ^complished  and  the  proper 
expenditure  of  money,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  school 
board  to  have  general  oversight  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
school  district.  This  charge,  however,  does  not  necessitate  the 
members  to  be  professional  teachers,  architects,  engineers,  contract- 
ors or  janitors.  It  does,  however,  require  that  they  transfer  the 
work  to  thorouglily  qualified  and  trustworthy  employees.  It  fur- 
ther expects  that  they  be  able  to  pass  competent  judgment  upon 
the  kinds  of  persons  needed  as  employees  and  something  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  work  done  for  the  district. 

This  being  true,  the  directors  have  no  right  to  be  indifferent 
either  to  the  business  or  professional  side  of  their  duties.  If  any 
member  is,  his  influence  is  negative  and  hurtful  instead  of  positive 
and  helpful.  He  retards  and  hinders  rather  than  helps  and  directs 
school  affairs.  In  many  of  the  districts  some  if  not  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  may  be  found  resulting  generally  from  careless- 
ness or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  school 
board. 

The  yard  may  go  unfenced  and  vagrant  stock  may  wander  over 
the  grounds.  Even  if  there  is  a  partial  fence  there  may  be  no 
gate,  or  there  may  be  gate  posts  and  no  fence.  No  shade  trees 
are  planted  to  beautify  the  yard  and  furnish  shade  for  the  children 
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on  sultry  days.  The  outbuildings  are  often  without  doors,  hinges 
or  latches,  and  with  none  or  but  poor  disinfectants.  They  are 
often  sin-scratched  and  repulsive  to  refinement  and  morality.  The 
water  supply  is  poorly  cared  for,  it  being  often  impure  and  insuf- 
ficient. The  school  house  may  be  without  door-knobs,  clocks, 
blackboards,  proper  ventilfition  or  fire,  and  during  vacation  may 
be  open  to  tramps  and  bats.  The  windows  are  often  insufficiently 
shaded  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the  children.  Tlie  stove  may  have 
cracks  through  it  wliere  poisonous  gases  escape  to  slowly  and  qui- 
etly kill  the  pupils  by  stifling  their  vitality.  They  may  furnish 
the  enclosure  for  the  school  house,  but  often  nothing  to  beautify 
the  school-room  or  yard ;  nothing  to  create  or  cultivate  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art.  The  members  of  the  board  seldom 
visit  the  school  to  see  if  anything  is  needed  or  if  things  are  going 
as  they  should,  but  they  depend  upon  hearsay  evidence  for  their 
information  if  they  have  any. 

But  it  may  he  argued  that  the  director  should  not  be  required 
to  personally  look  after  these  details.  If  he  does  not,  then  his 
employees  sliould,  and  he  should  be  willing  to  do  what  is  sug- 
gested by  those  who  work  for  the  district,  (ienerally  this  work 
falls  to  the  business  side  of  the  work  of  the  head  teacher,  whose 
duty  it  l)ecomes  to  inform  the  board.  When  this  is  done  the 
board  should  order  the  repairs  made  if  possible  iuid  advisable, 
and  if  there  are  funds  with  which  to  cany  out  the  work  needed. 
All  changes  made  about  the  school  premises  and  building  should 
be  made  after  consultation  with  the  teacher  in  charge. 

In  regiu'd  to  school  supplies  and  the  district  library,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  here  again  the  principal  and  teachers  should 
determine  the  kind  and  quality  of  materials  and  books  needed. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  to  work  with  the  tools  furnished  and 
they  are  generally  better  qualified  to  judge  of  what  is  useful  to 
schools.  No  ai)paratus  ought  ever  to  be  purchased  without  first 
the  advice  and  consultation  of  the  teachers.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  a  great  many  school  districts  there  are  many  things 
that  have  been  lx)Ught  and  paid  for  by  the  people's  money  which 
are  of  slight  value,  if  any,  to  the  teachers  or  pupils.  On  the  pur- 
chase of  all  these,  some  one  should  have  the  veto  power.  The 
board  should  be  slow  to  spend  money  for  apparatus  unless  its  use 
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is  very  apparent  and  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  Courses  of  study 
change  so  often  that  many  times  music  charts,  astronomical 
devices  and  other  temporary  useful  articles  later  become  of  no 
value  to  the  district.  In  California,  however,  the '  purchase  of 
supplies,  apparatus  and  libraiy  books  is  perhaps  under  as  good  a 
system  as  can  be  found.  Here  the  county  board  of  education, 
theoretically  composed  of  schoolmen,  exercises  a  censorship  over 
purchases  to  be  made  by  school  districts.  Only  those  named  by 
it  after  adoption  can  be  sold  throughout  the  county  or  purchased, 
by  the  districts.  This  restricts  the  class  of  agents  and  the  nature 
of  the  articles  brought  before  the  public.  It  removes  much  of 
the  desire  to  buy  and  aids  in  diminishing  the  tendency  to  overload 
with  useless  materials  and  apparatus  for  the  schools.  This  no 
doubt  saves  the  people  a  great  deal  of  money  and  relieves  the 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  much  responsibility  in 
handling  the  public's  money. 

Another  point  bears  upon  the  poor  busuiess  arrangement  which 
many  boards  make  for  cashing  warrants  drawn  upon  their  funds. 
Often  the  warrant  is  not  drawn  upon  the  proper  fund,  or  it  is  not 
properly  issued,  or  there  is  no  money  on  hand.  Teachers,  em- 
ployees and  creditors  sometimes  must  make  a  long  and  unneces- 
sary trip  to  have  a  warrant  changed  when  a  little  previous  fore- 
thought would  have'  caused  the  trustees  to  have  drawn  the 
warrant  properly.  Again,  when  there  is  no  money  the  parties 
must  wait  for  their  money,  even  months  at  a  time,  often  greatly 
inconveniencmg  several  people.  The  money  is  sometimes  secured 
by  discounting  the  warrant  at  a  large  discount.  This  favors  the 
broker  and  injures  the  teacher  and  creditor,  thereby  indirectly 
doing  harm  to  the  cause  of  education,  for  many  good  teachers 
refuse  to  teach  in  such  districts.  The  legislators  or  board  should 
see  that  some  aiTangement  is  made  by  which  neither  the  people 
nor  employees  of  the  people  lose  part  of  their  wages  after 
they  have  earned  them.  The  board  should  more  thoroughly 
supervise  this  part  of  the  business  of  education.  Some  districts 
pay  extra  when  discounts  are  necessar}',  but  then  the  people  lose. 
Some  arrangement  should  be  provided  so  that  no  one  lose  any- 
thing. 
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Again,  the. dismissal  of  teachers  is  not  well  supervised  by  some 
trustees.  There  are  too  many  cases  where  teachers  could  be 
helped  by  suggestions  from  those  for  whom  they  are  working. 
Either  the  superintendent,  principal  or  director  should  express  his 
ideas,  if  he  has  any  to  give,  and  see  what  tlie  teacher  may  think 
of  them.  Often  teachers  go  on  doihg  work  which  may  appear  to  be 
wrong  to  those  above,  and  yet  those  very  ones  would  gladly  adopt 
a  better  way  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  them.  Most  teachers  are 
reasonable.  They  are  ambitious  to  succeed  and  when  appealed  to 
in  the  right  way  there  are  but  few  who  fail.  Often  a  teacher  who 
does  not  give  satisfaction  in  one  grade  or  one  school  does  well 
when  working  in  another.  Those  in  charge  should  know  the  best 
place  for  teachers  and  how  to  kindly  offer  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. No  teacher  should  be  recommended  for  dismissal  until  after 
thorough  trial  in  various  grades  of  work  and  after  due  notification 
and  efforts  to  get  her  to  do  the  kind  of  work  desired.  Home  tal- 
ent should  not  be  barred  when  competent,  but  the  board  which 
supplies  teacliers  chiefly  from  such,  without  regard  to  elimination 
of  the  weak  ones  or  to  elimination  of  friendship,  political  influence 
and  charitable  motives,  fails  of  a  wise  choice.  The  value  of  teach- 
ers depends  much  upon  their  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  and 
advance  in  education.  This  costs  money,  books,  journeys  and 
attendance  at  summer  schools.  Appreciation  of  this  should  be 
given  by  those  in  charge.  Often  it  is  said  that  teachers  fail  when 
really  all  that  is  meant  is  that  tlieir  ideals  are  dift'erent  from  those 
in  power.  Different  ideals  can  be  changed  by  a  course  of  educa- 
tion, frequent  conversations  and  proper  inspection  of  the  work. 
The  moral  support  should  be  given  teachers  in  all  their  work,  and 
they  should  know  of  it.  Frequent  inspection  makes  better  work 
in  any  line  of  employment.  Honest,  faithful,  conscientious  teach- 
ers are  encouraged,  while  negligent,  shrinking  ones  are  spurred 
up.  The  lack  of  this  is  the  cause  of  mucli  waste  and  often  leads 
to  dismissal  of  teachers  who  could  be  improved  by  proper 
trial  and  suggestions  for  work.  Sometimes  the  superintendent 
or  principal  may  be  jealous,  prejudiced  and  partial  in  recommend- 
ing the  dismissal  of  teachers.  Boards  should  investigate  thor- 
oughly before  .  dismissing  teachers,  for  improi)er  and  unjust 
dismissals  often  injure  teachers  for  a  long  time.     To  seek  to  help, 
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rather  than  to  censure  teachers,  should  be  the  aim  of  those  in 
charge  of  all  school  work.  When  dismissals  are  necessary  they 
should  be  with  as  little  publicity  as  possible  and  only  after  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing  from  the  teacher,  and  then  only  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  school. 

Before  closing,  let  us  look  critically  at  some  of  the  ideal  qualifi- 
cations which  a  trustee  should  have  to  help  him  properly  supervise 
the  schools  in  his  charge.  He  should  possess  high  ideals  in  edu- 
catiim,  though  he  may  never  realize  them.  His  admiration  should 
be  for  the  principal  characteristics  of  good  teachers,  schools  and 
educational  advantages.  Progress,  vigor,  health,  growth  and  great 
achievements  accompany  high  ideals.  With  low  ideals  there  goes 
feebleness,  arrested  development,  retrogression,  decay  and  death. 
Then  there  should  be  keen  perception  for  discovering  good  points 
and  defects  in  school  when  the  actual  is  compared  with  the  ideal. 
Tlie  trustee's  mind  should  comprehend  the  child's  ignorance  when 
estimating  how  much  the  teacher  ought  to  accomplish.  His  judg- 
ment should  be  good  in  selecting  and  initiating  the  necessary  help 
for  realizing  ideals.  His  judgment  should  also  aid  in  avoiding  the 
introduction  of  fads  and  slighting  essentials.  Intense  personality 
should  mark  him  as  greater  than  his  environment ;  not  as  a  creK- 
ture,  but  as  a  creator  of  circumstances.  Along  with  these  should 
go  personal  character,  attainments,  spirit,  zeal  and  wisdom. 

In  conclusion  we  may  state  that  the  best  school  work  will  be 
accomplished  when  the  following  conditions  exist:  The  pro- 
fessional and  business  side  of  the  duties  of  the  school  board  should 
be  well  defined.  Tlie  difference  should  be  well  and  thoroughly 
understood  by  both  th6  board  and  employees.  The  teachers 
should  be  consulted  about  all  matters  of  school  interest,  especially 
fts  to  tliose  things  which  pertain  to  the  professional  side  of  educa- 
tion. The  head  teacher,  principal  or  superintendent  should  be  the 
advisor  of  the  board,  but  not  the  dictator.  The  members  of  the 
board  should  not  be  expected  to  be  specialists,  but  they  should  be 
held  responsible  for  employing  the  best  and  most  competent 
obtainable  assistants  for  all  public  work.  They  should  give  as 
much  freedom  as  possible  to  all  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
judgment  regarding  tlie  performance  of  their  work  and  employing 
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teachers,  but  the  board  should  retain  and  exercise  the  veto  power 
when  advisable.  No  teacher  should  be  dismissed  except  after  suf- 
ficient endeavors  to  correct  faults  and  after  a  just  hearing  has  been 
given  the  teacher.  Only  the  highest  ideals  should  satisfy  the  cause 
of  education  which  is  for  the  public  good  and  improvement. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  CONSCIENCE, 

MARTHA   9HEPABD    LIPPINCOTT. 

Do  the  right  and  fear  no  thought 

That  another  may  express ; 
He  your  conscience  has  not  taught, 

He  your  life  may  never  bless. 
Do  what  conscience  says  is  right, 

Then  life's  safest  rule  is  yours; 
And  you  follow  in  the  light 

That  forevermore  endures. 

Men  will  differ ;  they  often  change ; 

And  if  them  you  seek  to  please, 
You  will  often  think  it  strange, 

That  it  is  no  path  of  ease ; 
For  no  matter  what  you  do. 

Some  will  say  it  is  not  right, 
So  to  your  own  souls  be  true. 

Then  you'll  follow  God's  own  light. 
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JOSEPH  LE  CONTE,—  A  GREAT  TEACHER. 

AUSTIN    LEWIS,    FKUITVALE,    CALIFORNIA.  « 

ROFESSOK  JOSEPH  LE  CONTE,  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  died  last  summer,  was  more  remarkable  for 
the  actual  personal  influence  which  he  wielded  over  the  students 
than  for  his  distinct  contributions  to  scientific  literature.  This 
influence  was  almost  unique  in  the  history  of  academic  institu- 
tions. The  personal  element  was  so  pronounced,  and  the  affection 
of  the  pupils  so  marked  as  to  make  his  position  noticeable  even 
among  those  distinguished  scholars  and  professors  whom  college 
men  have  delighted  to  honor. 

Haeckel  is  a  power  at  Jena.  His  tremendous  intellectual  force 
and  his  gladiatorial  love  of  conflict  inspire  his  students  with  an 
admiration  which  is  not  far  from  reverential.  He  is  their  hero 
and  their  chief.  Le  Conte,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  well- 
beloved  among  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  co-educational  college  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  by  virtue  of  his  invariable  sweetness  of  manner, 
his  fine  courtesy  and  his  noble  catholicity.  Never  were  two  strong 
types,  and  each  of  them  savant,  more  contrasted  than  these.  The 
young  Teuton  loves  his  berserker  and  exults  in  his  power ;  Le 
Conte,  however,  sounded  depths  of  affection  which  the  German 
has  never  touched. 

Foremost  among  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the^love  and  admiration  of  their  students  is  that  of 
the  brilliant  and  ill-fated  Nietzsche.  Le  Conte  possessed  none  of 
Nietzsche's  dazzling  qualities,  for  he  and  Lassalle  were  perhaps 
the  two  greatest  persons  of  the  last  century,  the  two  men  of  all 
men  whose  individuality  was  most  striking  and  whose  "  personal 
magnetism "  —  for  want  of  a  better  expression  —  the  most  won- 
derful. Le  Conte's  mfluence  was  less  captivating,  but  real  beyond 
all  question  and  lasting  beyond  doubt.  The  Le  Conte  legend  will 
lienceforth  be  inseparable  from  the  history  of  the  California  State 
University. 

He  died  in  the  Yosemite,  during  the  long  summer  vacation,  and 
so  the  students,  who  were  scattered  far  and  wide  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  Sierras,  had  no  opportunity 
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of  attending  his  simple  obsequies.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
school  year,  however,  a  memorial  service  was  held,  which  was 
attended  by  about  2,500  students,  who  plainly  manifested  the  sin- 
cerity ©f  their  affection  and  the  reality  of  their  grief. 

The  influence  of  his  simplicity  was  observable  on  this  occasicm, 
for  there  was  a  very  evident  shrinking  from  the  least  display.  No 
sign  of  mourning  disfigured  the  service,  save  a  slight  strip  of 
crape  thrown  over  the  corner  of  the  portrait  of  the  dead  man. 
The  music  was  the  simplest  and  the  tenderest  that  could  possibly 
hiive  been  chosen,  and  all  the  speakers  abstained  from  the  tiresome 
cataloguing  of  virtues  and  qualities  which  so  often  passes  for  a 
funeral  address. 

The  representative  of  the  student  body  on  that  occasion  referred 
in  simple  terms  to  the  custom,  which  was  usual  at  the  university, 
of  remembering  the  birthday  of  the  venerable  professor  and  the 
presentation  to  him  of  some  gift  by  his  class.  He  said  "  A  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  his  relation  toward  the  student  body  was  that  his 
birthday  was  each  year  invariably  remembered  by  some  gift  and 
some  expression  of  their  love  from  his  pupils.  On  such  occasions 
it  was  not  always  possible  to  keep  one's  eyes  dry  as  he  responded 
sympathetically  to  the  remembrances  from  his  class." 

This  kind  of  affection  is  veiy  rare,  not  less  so  in  a  university 
than  anywhere  else.  It  does  nqt  depend  upon  tlie  possession  of 
intellectual  brilliancy  nor  even  upon  native  strength,  but  rather 
upon  sweetness  and  equability  of  diaracter.  These  qualities  were 
possessed  by  Professor  Le  Conte  in  a  very  marked  degree.  An 
old  friend  who  had  known  him  for  many  years  said  of  him: 
"  With  all  Dr.  Le  Conte's  distinctions  he  never  lost  his  simplicity 
and  gentleness.  Amid  the  laborious  cares  of  his  daily  duties  he 
always  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  humblest  questioner.  Love  and 
goodness  filled  his  heart  to  overflowing."  And  this  estimate  of 
him  is  universal.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  his  pupils  no  less  than  to 
his  own  that  these  qualities  which  are  by  no  means  those  likely  to 
be  selected  by  the  cjisual  observer  as  the  most  powerful  movers  of 
the  high  spirited  and  exuberant  western  youth  should  have  made 
so  strong  and  so  favorable  an  appeal. 

Professor  Le  ('onte's  appearance  was  sufliciently  distinctive. 
His  delicate  and  refined  spirit  could  not  have  had  a  more  appro- 
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priate  setting.  The  high  broad  forehead  gave  evidence  of  his 
intellectual  power,  the  frail  and  delicate  body  of  his  nervous 
temperament.  His  eager  face  showed  his  emotional  sensitiveness 
and  the  energy  and  at  times  even  vehemence,  of  his  opinions  was 
fittingly  expressed  by  the  flute-like  and  sometimes  even  shrill 
voice.  It  was  a  curious  voice,  and,  at  first,  by  no  means  easy  to 
follow.  When  he  lectured  before  large  audiences  those  who  heard 
him  for  the  first  time  were  frequently  embarrassed  by  its  strange- 
ness, until  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker  and  the  weightiness  of  the 
matter  which  he  expounded  caused  them  to  forget  its  peculiarity. 
To  those  however  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  lectures, 
the  voice  became  a  part  of  the  personality  of  the  speaker  and  the 
best  instrument  for  the  expression  of  his  moods. 

These  personal  characteristics  combined  with  his  ,  scientific 
knowledge,  which  was  beyond  cavil,  and  which  had  won  for  him 
considerable  distinction  abroad,  to  make  of  him  such  a  teacher  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few  students  to  meet.  Le  Conte  was  an  eager 
enthusiast  about  his  work,  and  more  painstaking  in  his  presenta- 
tion than  the  most  nervous  of  instructors.  The  lectures  which  he 
had  delivered  over  and  over  again,  were  carefully  re-read  before 
he  gave  them  to  his  class  and  at  least  two  liours '  work  was  ex- 
pended by  him  in  the  putting  of  the  material  into  acceptable  form. 
He  made  no  exception  even  in  the  case  of  his  geology  course 
which  he  had  given  at  least  fifty  times.  Hence  he  spoke  unhesi- 
tatingly, with  authority  and  with  that  confidence  in  his  own  views 
which  is  so  attractive  to  youth,  and  which  invariably  secures  their 
attention  and  respect. 

Yet  with  all  this  care  for  his  work  and  diligent  application  in 
the  perfonnance  of  his  duty,  he  was  equally  insistent  upon  the 
claims  of  his  own  individuality.  As  Professor  Ritter  said  of  him, 
"Each  day  he  claimed  the  scholar's  most  precious  right  —  some" 
hours  alone  with  liis  thoughts  —  his  right  to  devote  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  and  strength  to  searching  after  new  knowl- 
edge, in  testing  authority."    * 

In  this  way  he  passed  a  life  of  what  has  l)een  called  "  joyous 
toil "  exulting  in  the  beauties  of  nature  and  revelling  in  the  joy 
of  existence.  He  was  no  slave  to  books,  but  a  lover  of  nature  in 
her  strongest  and  fiercest  moods.     The  tremendous  story  of  the 
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Sierras  was  an  open  book  to  liim,  the  lakes  and  streams,  the  gla- 
ciers and  precipices,  sources  of  limitless  delight. 

Every  summer  saw  him  scaling  the  heights  of  the  Sierras  or 
camping  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  myriad  canyons. 

The  record  of  one  of  these  outings  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sierra 
Club  Bulletins,  published  in  January,  1900.  Tliis  number  was 
written  by  Professor  Le  Conte,  and  is  well  worth  reading  if  only 
to  gain  some  glimpses  of  the  refined  and  poetical  nature  which 
underlay  all  his  learning  and  philosophical  attainments.  He 
describes  the  process  of  clotlies-washing  by  the  camp  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  says  of  it :  "  To  a  spectator  the  clothes-wash- 
ing forms  a  very  interesting  scene.  To  see  all  of  us  sitting  down 
on  the  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the,  beautiful  Tenaya  river  scrubbing 
and  wringing  and  hanging  out  I  It  reminds  one  of  the  exquisite 
washing  scene  of  Princess  Nausica  and  her  damsels,  or  of  Phar- 
aoh's daughter  and  her  maids.  Change  the  sex,  and  where  is  the 
inferiority  of  interest  in  our  case  ?  Ah,  the  sex,  this  makes  all 
the  difference.  If  it  were  only  seven  beautiful  women  in  simple 
cotton,  and,  I  like  Ulysses,  a  spectator  just  waked  from  sleep  by 
their  merry  peals  of  laughter  !  But  seven  rough-bearded  fellows, 
think  of  it ! " 

It  is  just  in  such  passages  that  we  can  see  the  real  reason  for 
the  admiration  and  love  of  his  pupils.  Who  could  withstand  a 
professor  of  science  armed  with  all  the  thunderbolts  of  knowledge, 
and  yet  so  sweet  and  tender,  so  able  to  grasp  the  true  aesthetic 
qualities  of  things?  The  power  of  the  philosopher  and  the  grace 
of  the  poet  are  each  strong  to  sway  the  minds  and  the  affections 
of  men,  but  what  is  his  power  who  can  command  both,  and  to  the 
delicacy  of  fancy  add  a  profound  and  unflinching  devotion  to  the 
simple  truth  ? 

Such  were  some  9f  the  characteristics  of  one  of  the  great  teach- 
ers of  the  present  century,  of  one  who,  judged  by  the  power 
which  he  held  over  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  taught,  was  one 
of  the  very  greatest  of  university  professors.  He  played  his  role 
(m  a  small  stage  in  an  institution  which  has  as  yet  acquired  no 
distinguished  reputation,  but  it  was  a  great  role  and  that  by  vir- 
tue of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  man  wlio  played  it. 

Of  his  scholarship  and  scientific  knowledge  there  is  no  need  to 
speak  here, —  that  is  well  recognized  by  those  who  know. 
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MOUNT,  (William  Sidney)  was  destined  to  become  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  whole  school  of  genre  artists,  and  portraiture 
was  gmdually  replaced  in  public  favor  by  the  painted  anecdote. 
***********  And  for  the  next  twenty 
years  the  popularity  of  "  story-telling "  in  pamt,  and  with  it  the 
attention  bestowed  on  the  human  figure,  steadily  increased,  and 
reached  its  height  in  the  sixties,  when  the  immigration  of  the  peas- 
antry of  Europe  set  in,  affording  new  oppportunities  in  types  and 
customs,  and  when  the  Secession  War,  with  its  many  sad  and 
comic  situations,  gave  to  this  branch  of  art  a  new  impetus."  (i) 

In  the  former  article  (May)  I  endeavored  to  trace  the  thread  of 
art  evolution  from  John  Smybert  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  time  when  interest  was  centered  in  improviiig  the 
technique  of  our  art  iuid  when  groups  of  eager  American  ait  stu- 
dents kept  gathering  at  Diisseldorf  and  Paris. 

During  the  years  1849  to  1852,  Hawthonie  produced  his 
matchless  romances,  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "  The  House  of  Seven 
Gables,"  "The  Blithedale  Romance,"  and  "The  Marble  Faun," 
and  Longfellow  began  his  maturer  idyls  of  love  and  lyrics  of  the 
human  heart.  It  was  but  natural  that  art-,  too,  should  turn  to  the 
fields  and  the  fireside. 

The  spirit  of  romance  and  of  the  poetic  moods  of  the  landscape 
and  of  human  life  and  toil  seized  brush  and  palette  and  began  to 
mix  the  colors.  Stoic  classicism  and  conventionalism  could  not 
be  mastered,  neither  could  it  be  appreciated  in  the  rush  to  do 
something  clever;  and  the  crude,  half -earned  freedom  was  still 
uncertain  of  its  fiim  and  ideal.  But  it  was  independence  still  — 
freedom  in  choice  of  subjects  and  conception. 

This  was  the  dawn  of  story-telling  painting  in  our  art,  a  form  of 
treatment  which  no  artist  represents  more  fully  or  is  more  typical 
of  than  Eastman  Johnson. 


1.    A  History  of  American  Art,  Hartman,  Vol.  1,  pp.  l.'>3-4. 
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The  artists  of  the  time,  like  the  galaxy  of  pure-minded  and  pure- 
motived  writers  —  as  pure  as  any  literature  of  any  age  and  coun- 
try can  point  to  —  were  men  of  robust  character  and  stamped 
their  personality  and  purity  on  their  work.  Life  was  rural  and 
rugged  and  art  partook  of  its  spirit.  Milkmaids,  farmers,  long- 
shoremen and  horsemen  with  their  plugs  were  each  a  distinct 
character  type  and  therefore  eligible  to  separate  treatment,  as 
Winslow  Homer's  plantation  scenes,  "  Husking  Com "  by  East- 
man Johnson,  and  the  "Bathers  in  Charles  River"  by  Wm. 
Morris  Hunt,  who  had  returned  from  his  travels  in  the  continent, 
Diisseldorf,  Paris  and  London  in  1855  to  open  his  studio-school 
in  Boston.  A  recent  writer  appreciative  of  Hunt's  services  to  art 
says :  "  It  was  Hunt  who  first  shook  off  the  tramels  of  the  early 
times  and  ushered  in  the  progressive  element  of  modem  art." 

Cole  had  introduced  topography,  the  broad  horizon  and  distant 
expanse  working  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  But  Inness 
and  Church  and  their  associates  reversed  this  order  in  effect,  thus 
showing  the  two  ways  of  treating  the  landscape,  for  example,  in 
,  two  periods  separated  by  an  interval  of  fifty  years.  It  further 
indicates  the  line  along  which  progress  was  moving.  Inness  often 
gave  no  special  significance  to  either  figures  or  trees  and  intended 
none.  But  he  gave  immistakably  the  effect  of  their  qualities 
and  he  cleverly  realized  and  keenly  felt  their  moods. 

One  of  the  effects  of  travel  and  student  life  abroad  along  with 
the  mastery  of  surer  technique  and  enlarged  views  of  the  mission, 
meaning  and  possibilities  of  graphic  art  was  the  organization  of 
the  American  Water  Color  Society  in  1865.  Winslow  Homer, 
truly  American  in  adherence  to  the  brusk  realism  which  marked 
and  sometimes  marred  our  art,  espoused  their  cause.  He  had 
gone  to  the  front  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  his  canvasses 
seem  like  real  visits  to  the  scenes  and  cabins  he  portrays.  John 
LaFarge  had  been  painting  flower-pieces  for  more  than  five  years 
before  this  event  and  had  discovered  the  color  quality  in  Ameri- 
can life  and  scenery  and  introduced  it  into  painting,  a  quality  as 
now  used  and  understood  seldom  found  before  the  appearance  of 
his  matchless  water  lilies.  Jt  is  natural  enough,  too,  that  he 
should  have  remained  the  foremost  colorist  to  the  present  time. 
At  the  LaFarge  exhibit  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  spring  of  1901,  the 
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Carnegie  gallery  was  vibrant  with  mellow  rainbows  and  the  per- 
fect color  hannonies  seemed  like  low  sweet  melodies  in  violet, 
pink,  green  and  blue  and  gold. 

This  same  year  brought  the  colored  race  into  prominence,  both 
as  a  social  factor  and,  also,  as  a  factor  in  well-meant  but  some- 
times bawdish  sympathy.  With  them  came  their  propensities, 
queer  habits,  comic  personalities  and  severe  simplicity.  Their  con- 
dition was  now  the  concern  and  property  of  the  Noith  also,  where 
art  progress  was  greatest.  The  settled  condition  of  society  so  far 
as  the  absorbing  issue  was  concerned,  and  the  plentifulness  of 
money  during  the  last  half  of  the  sixties  afforded  opportunity  and 
means  to  students  who  accordingly  hastened  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  the  best  art  schools  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  the  period  of  re-construction  was  one  of  swift  in- 
tellectual adjustment.  Public  schools  all  througli  the  land  re- 
opened as  it  were  on  a  more  thorough  and  broader  basis  in  method 
and  e(iuipment.  Intelligence  increased  rapidly  among  the  people. 
Academies,  seminaries,  colleges  and  normal  schools  began  to 
spring  up  and  authorship  bloomed  out  in  quantity  at  least,  as, 
never  l)efore.  But  like  a  promiscuous  garden  over-sown  with  all 
kinds  of  precious  seeds,  the  flowers  were  often  hybrid,  pale  and 
sickly  from  the  lack  of  full,  vigorous  sunlight.  The  literature 
was  only  a  shade  less  diffusive  than  the  national  life  of  those 
anxious,  testing  years,  while  art,  the  purifier  of  taste  and  senti- 
ment was  less  diffusive  than  either.  Like  the  literarj-  product, 
art  was  many-sided  and  swift-moving ;  a  story-telling  prose  fiction 
done  up  in  small  packages. 

A  new  field  opened  up  to  graphic  art.  From  the  Impeachment 
of  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  advent  of  the  Tammany  Ring  to  the 
present,  political  life  with  its  many  virtues  and  all  its  corruptions 
and  jobber}'-  has  inspired  the  genius  of  graphic  satire  — if  we  are 
permitted  to  call  the  power  to  preach  justice  and  righteousness 
by  humorous  characterization  either  inspiration  or  genius  —  satire 
the  most  scathing  and  realistic  to  the  point  of  being  at  the  same 
time  artistic.  Designed  as  caricatures  the  sketches  and  pictures 
were  tell-tale  character  pieces  painfully  true  to  life  and  fostered 
fertility  of  invention  as  well  as  skill  in  execution.  The  powei-* 
and  value  of  faithful  characterization  were  soon  felt  and  recog- 
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nized.  It  only  needed  to  be  turned  to  serious  account  in  took 
and  magazine  illustration.  This  was  promptly  done  and  has 
become  one  of  the  most  lucrative  and  influential  uses  to  which 
the  artist  of  to-day  can  turn  his  skill.  The  appeal  of  illustrative 
art  was  direct  and  spontaneous  and  its  effect  powerful.  It  was  a 
natural  product  and  mode  of  expressing  a  composite  life  which  was 
too  busy  with  material  growth  to  give  time  to  patient,  prolonged 
study.  Art-soul  was  lacking  but  the  work  showed  western 
perseverance  and  industry  with  a  certain  vitality  and  good  eyes 
for  effect.     In  painting  tliat  counts. 

The  analysis  of  Shakespeare's  characters  and  (iroldsmiths  "  She 
Stoop  to  Conquer,"  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  the  exquisite  illustra- 
tions for  Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Arden "  and  of  Browning's  poems, 
not  yet  finished,  by  John  LaFarge  and  the  superb  pictorial  inter- 
pretation of  the  *'  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  "  with  all  its  weird 
mysticism  by  Elihu  Vedder  place  this  branch  of  our  art  on  a 
proud  level. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  men  who  had  gone  abroad  as  students  and 
,  amateurs  weak  in  the  essentials  of  masterly  expression  of  bold, 
strong  ideas !  They  came  back  hopeful,  vigorous  and  self-reliant, 
clever  draughtsmen,  capable  with  the  brush  and  keen  of  observa- 
tion. They  were  ready  to  herald  and  hasten  a  new  era.  George 
Inness  finally  returned  alwut  1875,  which  m.ay  be  taken  as  the 
date  of  the  home-coming. 

Another  event  which  even  yet  seems  not  to  be  given  its  full 
measure  of  credit  as  an  impetus  to  our  art  was  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  the  year  following.  A  vast  collection 
for  those  days  of  European  masterpieces  tmd  art  treasures  were 
brought  to  tlie  eyes  of  ten  milli(ms  of  American  citizens,  art  stu- 
dents and  amateurs,  a  number  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  nation.  Many  saw  for  the  first  time  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  a  real  painting  or  statue,  in*everent 
perhaps,  of  what  they  had  been  regarding  with  idle  interest  or 
curiosity  all  their  lives.  It  was  a  strong  and  fervent  appeal  to 
the  latent  love  of  the  beautiful  and  histoiy  shows  the  response  to 
liave  been  (juiek  and  sincere.  Besides,  it  suggested  possibilities  in 
decorative  art,  sculpture  and  ornamental  architecture  undreamed 
of  before ;  possibilities  wliich  were  in  some  measure  realized  in 
the  Columbian  and  Pan-American  Expositions. 
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Art  does  not  rise  above  the  life  it  portrays  and  there  is  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  art  styhy  if  we  distinguish  a  nation's  way  of 
looking  at  and  expressing  the  physiognomy  of  things  thus,  is  no 
more  universal  than  literary  style  is.  A  nation's  art  like  her  liter-  . 
ature  wears  the  stamp  of  personality.  The  American  spirit  had 
asserted  itself  in  civic  life  in  the  early  sixties.  Now  the  time  had 
come  for  self-assertion  in  art  life.  The  year  following  the  Cen- 
tennial, Augustus  St.  Gaudens  produced  his  group  of  angels  for 
St.  Thomas  Church  and  LaFarge  became  the  leader  in  religious 
mural  decoration.  The  next  summer  Wm.  Morris  Himt  painted 
the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  frescoing  in  its  spirit  and  powerful  effectiveness, 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  composition  and  loftiness  of  idea. 

The  new  ideals  were  asserting  themselves  half  consciously  and 
the  old  were  waning  ^alf  unconsciously.  Growth  in  art  mterest 
had  been  as  silent  and  deep  as  productiveness  was  now  rapid  and 
sure.  Clash  was  no  longer  avoidable  and  the  separation  was 
signalized  by  the  most  important  event  since  the  founding  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  The  Society  of  American  Artists 
was  successfully  launched  in  1878  as  the  exponent  and  expression 
of  the  new  ideals  and  method.  From  this  date  forward  we  may 
speak  with  confidence  of  American  art  and  of  American  ideals  and 
standard  of  taste.  The  revival  showed  itself  in  two  other  fonns 
during  this  renaissance.  Steel  engraving  had  been  used  since 
Cole's  day.  Trumbull  had  painted  his  battle  pieces  almost  to  a 
scale  of  about  twenty  by  thirty  inches  for  the  express  purpose  of 
adapting  them  easily  to  engraving  which  was  the  fashion  of  his 
day.  But  wood-engraving  began  to  take  its  place  in  the  seventies. 
After  reaching  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  it,  as  a  reproductive 
process,  in  turn  gave  way  about  the  middle  of  the  nineties  to 
process  methods  and  photography.  It  matters  little  to  ait  whether 
the  achievements  by  process  be  credited  to  art  instinct  or  to  the 
rapid  advance  and  stupenduous  achievements  of  science.  Ex- 
hibitions of  photographs  artistic  in  composition,  light  and  shadow, 
and  also  in  texture  effects  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence.  After 
years  of  perseverance  joined  to  keen  eyes  for  atmospheric  con- 
ditions and  nature  moods,  photography  has  ceased  to  be  wholly 
amateurish  and  mechanical.      It  has  become  artistic.      Stieglitz's 
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*'  Snow  Storm  on  Fifth  Avenue,"  Day's  and  Eickemeyer's  interiors 
and  animal  pictures  or  sucli  gems  as  Nutting's  well  nigh  faultless 
compositions  of  bits  of  New  England  scenery  disarm  criticism. 

The  other  is  etching.  The  first  exhibition  of  American  etchings 
was  held  in  Boston  in  1881,  four  years  after  the  New  York  Etch- 
ing Club  was  started.  A  second  was  given  in  New  York  two 
years  later  and  fifty-three  artists  were  represented.  Its  growth 
was  rapid  and  its  decline  early.  As  a  direct  method  of  express- 
ing ideas,  etching  is  a  recent  innovation  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  does  not  receive  the  encouragement  it  deserves.  If  judged 
by  Whistler's  work,  its  best  exponent,  the  promise  is  great.  Some 
thirty  of  his  plates  are  in  possession  of  Charles  Freer,  Detroit. 
Their  easy,  delicate  lines  and  individuality  are  charming,  while 
the  atmosphere  of  dreamy  sunshine  and  the  rippled  lagoons 
streaked  with  melting  shadows  of  tapering  domes  and  campaniles 
are  strangely  fascinating.  I  could  but  wish  the  defacing  hand 
had  never  drawn  the  destroying  diagonals  across  the  face  of  each 
plate,  for  most  of  them  are  gems. 

"  The  first  exhibition  of  the  (American)  Society,  held  at  the 
Kurtz  Gallery  Marcli-April,  1878,  contained  works  by  Bridgman, 
DeForest  Brush,  Chase,  Colman,  Currier,  Dannant,  Dewing, 
Duveneck,  Eakins,  Wyatt  Eaton,  Fuller,  Hunt,  Inness,  LaFarge, 
Homer  Martin,  M.  R.  Oakey,  C.  S.  Pierce,  Th.  Robinson,  Ryder, 
Sargent,  Shirlaw,  Thayer,  Tiffany,  Try  on,  Twachtman,  D.  \^olk, 
Olin  Warner,  Weir,  Whistler  and  Wyant, —  a  marvelous  list  of 
names,  embracing  nearly  all  those  who  by  their  lofty  standard 
have  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  modem  American  Art."(i) 

It  would  be  mexcusable  unfairness  to  keep  the  eyes  focused  on 
New  York  and  the  esist  or  even  on  America  alone  in  trying  to 
trace  the  causes  and  discover  the  sources  of  art  growth  during  the 
second  half  of  the  late  centurv%  Earlier  in  the  century  Art 
Unions  had  l)egun  in  France  and  Germany.  In  1868  a  memorial 
of  a  convention  for  promotmg  universally,  reproductions  of  works 
of  art  for  the  benefit  of  museums  of  art  of  all  countries,  signed  by 
the  i^rince  of  Wales,  tlie  Crown  Princess  of  Russia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Italy,  Saxony  (ind  others,  was  sent  to  tlie  Duke  of  Marl- 
hoTO.     The  Society  of  British  Artists  —  not  the  Royal  Academy  — 

1.    Sadaklchl  Harlman,  Vol.  I,  p.  220. 
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which  had  been  instituted  sixty-four  years  before,  was  by  order 
styled  "Royal"  in  1887;  The  Home  of  Arts  Association  was 
organized  two  years  earlier  and  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Art  one  year  later,  with  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
as  its  first  president.  The  Pre-Raphael  movement  and  spirit 
which  changed  the  view  point  in  English  Art  helped  to  formulate 
the  new  ideals  for  us.  The  West,  North  West  and  Ohio  Valley 
have  furnished  signatures  to  real  achievements  and  true  native 
enthusiasm,  names  promised  enduring  remembrance  for  canvasses 
delightfully  crisp,  original  and  racy  of  the  scenery  and  life  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  South  Land  whose  society 
standards  and  cavalier  spirit  of  reckless  individualism  among  the 
educated  classes  have  heretofore  fostered  neither  literary  nor  art 
achievement,  is  beginning  to  put  on  canvas,  its  sunshine  and 
poverty  and  its  copyrighted,  patriarchal  leisure.  The  harsh  notes 
of  out-weighed  discord  are  dying  away  and  their  naturally  warm 
impulsiveness  and  emotional  temperament  turned  toward  the 
larger  life  is  inspiring  efforts  to  express  ideas  of  the  beautiful  in 
form  and  color  as  well  as  in  verse.  Love  of  art  which  is  the  con- 
crete form  of  Beauty  is  finding  its  way  into  the  hearts  and  blood 
of  the  American  people  and  while  something  has  already  been 
achieved,  much  is  promised  and  yet  more  is  hoped  for.  The 
propitious  moods  and  SBSthetic  exaltations  of  the  painter  like  the 
orator  and  musician,  are  transitory  and  rare;  but  they  are  the 
moments  in  which  alone  the  greatest  achievement  is  possible. 
Present  conditions  of  our  domestic  and  national  life  and  well-being 
seem  favorable  to  such  mental  and  spiritual  elevation. 

Thus  far  I  have  scarcely  alluded  to  sculpture  and  architecture 
for  the  sufficient  and  simple  reason  they  have  just  made  a  clever 

« 

beginning  among  us.  Contrary  to  the  almost  univei'sal  order  of 
evolution  as  an  expression  of  emotional  life  and  patriotism,  sculp- 
ture and  ornamental  architecture  followed  painting  whereas  they 
usually  precede  it.  The  commercialism  which  has  so  largely 
dominated  our  national  life,  affected  sculpture  and  architecture 
more  than  it  influenced  painting,  poetry  and  music.  Almost  a 
hundred  years  ago  John  Trumbull,  the  greatest  battle  painter, 
said:  "Sculpture  will  not  be  wanted  here  for  a  century  yet." 
His  prophecy  has  been  almost  literally  fulfilled  as  we  have  only  a 
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baker's  dozen  years  remaining  in  which  to  disprove  the  prediction. 
Up  to  ten  years  ago  sculpture  with  some  notable  proud  excep- 
tions had  been  academic  and  mortuary,  of  the  military  memorial 
and  public  square  type  with  seams  of  the  foundry  pattern  running 
up  and  down.  Our  architecture  has  been  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  the 
commercial  spirit  rather  than  to  minister  to  a  refined  taste.  The 
boundlessness  of  this  western  world  influenced  plastic  art  and 
made  it  colossal,  sky-profaning,  crude,  lifeless  and  imspiritual. 
Art  must  be  true  to  the  spirit  it  expresses.  But  a  loud  protest 
against  this  sort  of  boorish  effeminacy  is  already  making  itself 
heard.  The  Chicago  exposition  was  our  first  systematic  national 
effort  at  purely  decorative  sculpture.  The  Pan-American  followed 
in  eight  years,  but  is  too  recent  to  estimate  its  deeper  influence  on 
art  life.  Next  summer  another  opportunity  is  to  be  unveiled. 
But  decorative  all  such  efforts  must  aim  to  be  unsmirched  by 
politics,  prejudice  or  favoritism  if  they  are  to  be.  looked  to  as  the 
best  of  which  American  genius  is  capable.  Some  individual 
works  can  be  pointed  to  with  unstinted  pride,  for  how  could 
genius  put  more  of  the  living  reality  into  bronze  than  St.  Gaudens 
put  into  the  Abraham  Lincoln  and  more  rhythmic,  flow  and  motion 
in  the  "Shaw  Memorial"  on  Boston  Common?  or  fire  bronze  with 
more  spirit  and  energy  than  Daniel  C.  French's  "  Minute  Man  "  at 
Concord.  All  three  were  bom  out  of  the  tragedy  of  civil  conflict, 
the  two  great  crises  of  our  national  life,  with  the  situations,  con- 
ditions and  sturdy  character  impartially  treated  and  faithfully 
expressed  true  to  life.  Is  it  not  more  than  simple  probability  that 
the  tragic  in  our  national  career,  the  calm  peace  and  ease  of  re- 
ligious devotion  and  faith,  the  domestic  tranquility  and  the  joy  of 
home-life  are  still  too  closely  interwoven  with  the  materializing 
spirit  of  conflict,  conquest  and  progress  to  inspire  the  highest 
spiritual  conceptions  ? 

We  speak  altogether  too  confidently  of  the  realism  of  American 
art,  not  divising  its  deeper  spirit  and  meaning.  Realistic  paint- 
ing, exemplified  best  in  Winslow  Homer,  is  still  true  to  the 
fundamental  art  idea  of  the  century,  viz.  that  there  is  beauty  in 
everything  and  everywhere.  Amongst  us  ideals  have  been  exalt- 
ed and  chased  as  in  no  other  land  except  in  ancient  Greece.  And 
nowhere  have  such  abstract  ideals  as  liberty,  religious  fieedom  and 
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social  equality  been  so  much  a  passion  as  here.  Their  attainment 
has  been  attempted  by  means  and  methods  the  most  practical  and 
objective  not  to  say  despairingly  mechanical,  and  commercialism 
still  absorbs  so  much  time,  effort  and  skill  that  the  truest,  best  art 
is  too  often  the  occasional  "  between  sittings  "  work  of  our  artists. 

Japanese  art  is  exerting  a  Sensible  influence  at  present  by  its 
daintiness,  refinement,  color  and  simple  gracefulness.  Nor  are 
these  various  influences  at  once  wholesome  and  hopeful  confined 
to  the  art  profession. 

Art  education  as  distinct  from  intellectual  and  professional 
education  was  ui^ed  in  Germany,  especially  at  Hamburg  and 
Konigsberg,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  purpose  was  to  train 
the  artistic  sense  of  the  whole  nation,  adults  as  well  as  children. 
A  similar  movement  was  started  in  France  several  years  earlier 
and  as  early  as  eighteen-seventy-eight  the  Arts  for  Schools  Asso- 
ciation of  London  was  organized  under  the  influence  of  Ruskin's 
fervent  pleading.  Exhibitions  of  pictures  consisting  of  reproduc- 
tions or  of  originals  or  both  combined  for  school  decoration  were 
afterwards  instituted  in  England  and  Germany  and  about  five 
years  ago  the  movement  was  instituted  in  the  United  States. 
Various  organizations  and  institutions  as  the  New  York  State 
Library  are  trying  to  further  the  cause  of  art  education  by  this 
means.  -Perhaps  the  most  unique  scheme  in  this  line  is  the 
traveling  collection,  now  known  as  the  Horace  K.  Turner  Art 
Exhibit  for  School  and  Home  Decoration. 

The  artistic  taste  shown  in  models  and  decorative  articles  for 
daily  use  is  a  hopeful  sign  at  present,  as  jewelry,  cutlery,  china, 
porcelain,  furniture,  printing,  book-making,  vehicles,  machinery, 
landscape-gardening,  building  and  furnishings  of  all  kinds.  The 
feeling  for  beauty  is  showing  itself  to  be  a  real  factor  in  life  re- 
gardless of  occupation  or  profession.  It  may  be  well  to  remember 
too,  that  it  was  Rosthchild's  cook,  it  is  said,  who  was  the  first  to 
buy  one  of  Millet's  pictures.  Our  own  W.  Morris  Hunt  bought 
another  and  people  began  to  think  for  themselves  as  American 
artists  of  to-day  are  doing  and  to  weigh  their  feelings  and  the 
once  barbarian  became  the  master  at  Barbizon. 
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EDITORIAL. 


DR.  JOHN  O.  QUANTZ,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  died  of  heart  trouble  on 
Saturday,  January  24th.  He  was  called  to  the  position  at  Oshkosh 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  was  an  able  and  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  educator  of  great  promise.  His  brilliant  mind  and 
scholarly  achievements  three  times  secured  for  him  recognition  in  the 
way  of  fellowships  from  three  great  American  universities.  For  two 
years  after  graduating  as  honor  man  at  Toronto  he  was  fellow  in 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  institution  bestowed 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1897.  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Massachusetts,  then  honored  him  with  a  fellowship 
for  a  year,  and  Cornell  for  a  year  following.  He  was  born  near 
Toronto,  Canada,  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  In  his  professional 
career  he  had  gained  a  large  circle  of  admiring  and  steadfast  friends. 

THE  proposition  to  reduce  the  college  course  from  four  years  to 
three  presupposes  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions ;  the 
course  as  at  present  arranged  is  either  antiquated  and  moribund,  or 
not  sufficiently  intense  in  its  demands,  or  not  wqU  articulated,  or  else 
there  is  a  purpose  to  relegate  a  part  of  the  course  to  other^ — to  the 
preparatory  school  on  the  one  hand  or  to  the  professional  school  on  the 
other.  We  believe  that  a  well-defined,  all-round  undergraduate  course 
should  and  must  occupy  four  years  in  order  to  qualify  thoroughly  and 
satisfactorily  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Its  distinctive  end,  general 
education,  should  be  scrupulously  maintained,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  reassume  some  of  the  work  now  required  of  the  preparatory  schools 
than  to  extend  or  specialize  the  course,  or  to  make  it  very  freely  elec- 
tive. Nevertheless  we  are  glad  to  see  the  question  raised,  for  we 
doubt  not  the  ordinary  curriculum  needs  radical  modification  if  not 
enrichment,  to  re-adjust  it  to  the  possibilities  and  requirements  of 
twentieth  century  education. 

AT  a  recent  public  meeting  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  F.  S.  Sibley,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  read  a  paper 
on  the  comparative  cost  of  the  city  schools,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  civic  criticism  we  have  ever  seen.     Its  thoroughness,  its 
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caudor,  its  liberality  and  breadth  of  view,  and  its  spirit  of  fairness, 
together  with  the  scientific  skill  displayed,  —  comparable  only  with  the 
skill  of  the  sargeon  cutting  unerringly  not  to  wound  but  to  heal, — 
make  this  paper  a  model  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  those 
who  shape  the  educational  policy  of  other  cities.  The  caption  of  Mr. 
Sibley's  thesis  was  the  interrogation  *^Are  We  Extravagant  in  the 
administration  of  Our  Public  Schools?"  He  modestly  terms  this  "one 
of  the  lesser  factors  of  the  School  problem,"  but  adds  that  it  is  a  factor 
nevertheless,  *'  which  is  worthy  of  careful  study."  By  means  of  an 
elaborate  series  of  tables  made  after  painstaking  correspondence  and 
research  he  shows  that  while  the  cost  per  pupil  of  the  Springfield 
schools  is  high  as  compared  with  many  other  cities  there  are  many 
qualifying  considerations  which  explain  and  justify  much  of  the  appar- 
ent extravagance  of  this  department. of  the  city  administration.  Some 
of  these  considerations  are  as  follows :  the  marked  changes  in  school 
methods  in  the  past  decade,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools, 
(from  2,526  in  1890  to  6,005  in  1900  for  the  whole  country)  ;  recent 
legislation  requiring  many  new  and  expensive  departments  and  ser- 
vices, such  as  evening  schools,  manual  training  schools,  kindergartens, 
free  text-books,  the  free  transportation  of  pupils,  etc. ;  the  higher 
cost  for  the  education  of  women ;  and  increased  attention  to  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  physical  welfare  of  school  children.  While  some 
are  found  who  criticise  many  of  ^these  changes  the  large  majority 
approve  them  and  are  willing  to  meet  the  increased  cost  for  the  sake  of 
the  accruing  advantages.  A  table  compiled  by  a  school  official  in  an 
Ohio  city  and  extensively  circulated,  which  showed  the  proportionate  cost 
of  the  schools  of  Springfield  per  pupil  as  $16.40  more  annually  than 
the  average  of  seventeen  leading  cities,  is  shown  to  be  misleading  in  that 
it  was  based  on  the  figures  of  a  year  in  which  Springfield  spent  $389,420 
in  constructing  new  school  buildings,  —  an  expense  which  was  abso- 
lutely exceptional.  Her  per  capita  cost  per  pupil  for  1901  was  $85.34 
as  compared  with  $21.79  lowest  (Brockton)  and  $42.43  highest  (Hart- 
ford) of  eighteen  cities  considered.  This  is  exclusive  of  repairs ^and 
construction.  Cost  to  each  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation  $4.80  as 
compared  with  $1.94  lowest  (Brookline)  $6.35  highest  (Columbus) 
Average  salary  per  teacher  in  the  day  schools  $668  as  compared  with 
$617  lowest  (New  Bedford)  $1,060  highest  (Boston).  Number  of 
pupils  to  teacher  in  Springfield  29.6  as  compared  ^with  23.4  lowest 
(Brookline)  47.8  highest  (Boston.)  The  difference  in  cost  of  text- 
books to  high  school  pupils  in  Springfield  over  the  same  item  in  Cam- 
bridge was  shown  to  be  a   total  in  one  year  of  $2,3J5.00.     As  com- 
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pared  with  Worcester  the  whole  expense  of  Springfield's  high  schools 
showed  an  excess  of  916,676.  These  are  but  condensed  illustrations 
of  the  valuable  statistical  work  presented  in  Mr.  Sibley's  paper,  which 
was  printed  in  full  in  the  Springfield  Union  of  Feb.  11.  The  fact  is 
patent  to  the  reader  that  while  there  are  some  minor  expenditures 
which  perhaps  might  be  cut  down  the  city  of  Springfield  is  getting  the 
worth  of  the  money  expended  for  her  public  schools.  Her  school 
system  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  country,  under  the  exceptionally 
able  administration  of  Superintendent  Balliet.  She  is  fortunate  also 
in  the  possession  of  public  spirited  citizens  of  the  ability,  candor  and 
broad-mindedness  of  the  author  of  the  thesis  herein  reviewed.  A  first- 
class  article  generally  costs  more  than  one  of  poor  quality.     But  in 

■ 

the  long  run  the  best  goods  are  the  cheapest. 


TffU  POWER  OF  SONG. 

F.    H.    PALMER. 

I  stood  before  a  canvas 

Famed  afar ; 

But  not  the  art 
Left  impress  on  my  heart. 

I  heard  a  preacher  argue 

Flawlessly ; 

But  polished  phrase 
Won  little  of  my  praise. 

I  read  a  poem,  of  faultless 
Rhyme  and  rythm ; 
But  perfect  form 

Wrought  not  my  soul's  reform, 

I  listened  while  a  brother 

Plead  in  love ; 

But  still  unmoved 
Passed  onward,  unreproved. 

But  when  I  heard  thy  song,  I 
Straightway  knew 
My  Lord's  clear  call ; 

And  joyous,  yielded  all. 
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FOREiaN  NOTES. 

England. —  Opposition  to  Compulsory  Greek. 

The  decision  of  the  Oxford  authorities  to  continue  the  requirement 
of  Greek  for  matriculation  has  had  little  effect  upon  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Association  of 
Science  Masters,  held  at  the  University  of  London  with  Sir  A<  W. 
Rucker,  Principal  of  the  University  in  the  chair,  several  papers  were 
presented  advocating  options  between  Greek  and  a  modern  subject. 
The  moat  interesting  of  these  papers  was  by  Mr.  J.  Talbot,  of  Harrow, 
who  took  strong  ground  against  obligatory  Greek  in  the  entrance  exam- 
inations at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Mr.  Talbot  reminded  his  hearers 
that  when  the  examinations  were  instituted  a  purely  classical  education 
was  .the  only  one  which  could  be  obtained  at  any  school,  and  their  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  boys  from  entering  the  universities  who  had  had  no 
training.  In  his  opinion  only  about  one  boy  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shows  any  marked  aptitude  for  classics  and  in  the  interests  of  the  boy 
who  is  neither  ^'  a  fool  nor  a  classic,"  he  asked  that  some  substitute  for 
Greek  should  be  provided.  The  subjects  suggested  by  him  as  alterna- 
tives were  Science  and  English  or  German  and  English.  Of  Science 
Mr.  Talbot  affirmed  that  while  it  develops  ^^  the  correlating  and  induc- 
tive "  powers  of  the  mind,  it  ^'  gives  no  sense  of  style."  In  this  posi- 
tion he  was  opposed  by  Professor  Armstrong,  but  supported  by  Pro^ 
fessor  Tilden  and  Sir  Arthur  Riicker. 

ENGLISH    OPINION    ON    COEDUCATION. 

The  revival  of  discussions  relative  to  coeducation  as  a  policy  in  our 
schools,  gives  interest  to  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  special  reports 
on  Education  in  the  United  States,  issued  under  the  editorial  supervis- 
ion of  Michael  Sadler,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  author  of  the 
paper  is  the  Rev.  Cecil  Grant,  head  master  of  the  Keswick  high  school 
in  which  the  policy  has  been  adopted.  Mr.  Grant  made  a  visit  to  this 
•country  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  coeducation  in  its  most  con- 
genial environment,  and  his  views  are  well  worth  attention.  He  opens 
his  paper  with  a  very  concise  statement  of  the  differences  between  En- 
glish and  American  conditions,  and  proceeds  in  spite  of  the  differences 
to  advocate  schools  for  both  sexes  in  his  own  country. 

To  understand  the  stress  which  the  discussion  places  upon  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  question  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  typical  sec- 
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oadary  school  in  England  is  a  boarding  school.  Accoixling  to  Mr. 
Grant,  the  '^  root  idea"  of  opposition  to  coeducation  in  these  is  the 
'^  moral  danger."  His  own  experience  at  Keswick  leads  him  to  declare 
very  positively  that  ^^to  introduce  girls  into  boarding  schools  with  boys^ 
far  from  increasing  the  moral  danger,  will  tend  to  cause  its  disap- 
pearance." "The  monastery  system,"  he  says,  "is  the  one  point 
where  our  boarding  school  system  touches  the  French,  and  probably  it 
is  the  worst.  It  is  indeed  the  added  danger  of  immorality  in  boarding 
schools  that  has  enabled  day  schools  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of 
boys  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  boarding  schools." 

In  his  discussion  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Grant  necessarily  keeps  in  mind 
the  distinctive  features  of  English  schools  so  that  many  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  would  have  little  application  to  our  own  case.  The 
discipline  in  English  schools,  at  least  in  those  for  boys,  is  much  severer 
and  more  autocratic  than  in  American  schools.  "  The  English  school- 
boy," Mr.  Grant  says,  "  has  come  to  regard  corporal  punishment  as  an 
item  in  the  charter  of  his  liberties.  To  be  so  dealt*  with  is  his  inalien- 
able right  and  privilege."  This  method  of  restraint  inadmissible  for 
girls  must  be  maintained  for  boys  at  all  hazards.  Hence  the  necessity 
in  an  English  coeducational  school  of  setting  up  two  different  system* 
of  penalties.  This,  however,  as  the  experience  at  Keswick  shows,  can 
be  easily  done. 

While  admitting  the  inferiority  of  American  secondary  schools  to  the 
English  secondaries  as  regards  scholastic  standards,  Mr.  Grant  scouts 
the  idea  that  this  inferiority  is  due  to  coeducation.  "Nothing,"  he 
says,  "  is  more  striking  to  the  English  visitor  in  American  high  schools 
than  the  comparatively  elementary  nature  of  the  work  done  in  the  high- 
est forms."  In  classics  our  limitations  seem  to  him  very  marked  and 
iu  mathematics  scarcely  less  so.  In  French  we  are  about  on  a  par 
with  our  English  rivals,  while  other  subjects,  science  and  English, 
have  little  place  in  the  secondary  schools  of  England.  We  have  not 
space  here  to  reproduce  Mr.  Grant's  interesting  discussion  of  these 
scholastic  differences,  many  explanations  of  our  inferiority  iu  the 
classics  and  mathematics  are  suggested,  in  particular  the  greater  num- 
ber of  branches  in  our  programmes  and  the  "somewhat  gentle,  give- 
and-take  style  of  teaching — making  no  strong  demands  either  upon 
the  learner's  attention  or  previous  industry  in  preparation,  covering  the 
ground  slowly  and  raising  que;^tions  rather  than  dogmatically  answer- 
ing them" — but  says  Mr.  Grant  "in  the  allegation"  that  "the  boys 
have  to  sink  to  a  standard,"  purposely  set  low  for  the  girls,  "  there  is 
no  truth." 
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In  EnglaDd  there  is  large  and  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of 
coeducation.  ^^It  seems  certain,"  says  our  author  ^^  that  a  few  years 
must  decide  whether  the  system  is  to  receive  the  full  trial  which  it 
merits."  The  present  danger  seems  to  be  from  cheap,  pretentious 
experiments  started  without  adequate  equipments  or  proper  adjust- 
ments. 

ENGLISH    vs.    PRUSSIAN    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

In  an  exceedingly  interesting  study  of  English  vs.  Prussian  primary 
education  Michael  Sadler  brings  into  striking  contrast  certaia  features 
of  both  systems.  The  Prussian  school  administration  is  more  cen- 
tralized and  "  bureaucratic ;"  nevertheless  the  "wheels"  are  so  nicely 
adjusted  as  to  give  much  freedom  to  local  activity.  The  system  of 
clerical  inspection  which  is  quite  common  is  in  his  opinion  a  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  the  schools. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  teaching  personnel  of  the 
two  countries.  In  Prussia  97^  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  passed 
the  state  examination  ;  in  England  only  10  per  cent.  In  Prussia  only 
about  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  primary  teachers  are  women,  in  England 
75  per  cent.  The  situation  of  the  Prussian  teacher  is  much  more 
secure  as  he  is  a  recognized  member  of  the  civil  service ;  the  strength 
of  the  English  teacher  depends  much  more  upon  his  own  personality 
than  upon  his  relation  to  the  system.  By  reason  of  his  very  freedom 
the  f^nglish  teacher  has  rarely  the  energy,  the  persistence  and  the  clear 
view  of  the  end  to  be  attained  that  characterize  his  German  confrere. 
In  common  with  many  other  observers  Mr.  Sadler  notes  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  Prussian  rural  schools,  which  often  have  from  60 
to  100  pupils  under  a  single  teacher.  He  praises  the  general  quality 
and  spirit  of  the  instruction,  remarking  in  particular  the  attention  given 
to  reading  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  moral  education.  The  excel- 
lent results  attained  in  the  Prussian  schools  in  the  teaching  of  modern 

m 

languages  are  attributed  by  him  to  the  custom  of  employing  German 
teachers  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  foreign  idiom  by  residence 
in  the  foreign  country.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  re- 
sults are  inferior,  this  subject  is  generally  entrusted  to  foreign  teachers. 
This  appreciation  coming  from  so  competent  an  authority  carries  special 
weight. 

PROVISION    FOR    FOREIGN    STUDENTS    AT   GRENOBLE,    FRANCE. 

The  University  of  Grenoble  in  south-eastern  France  has  gained  an 
international  reputation  for  the    excellence   of   its   courses  of  study 
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planned  for  foreign  students  and  the  very  complete  arrangements  made 
for  their  comfort  during  their  term  of  study. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  French  language  were  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1898,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Committee  of  Patronage 
constituted  the  year  before.  The  following  year  the  Faculty  of  Letters, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Committee,  organized  special  courses  in  the 
French  language  and  literature  for  foreign  students  and  soon  after  the 
Faculty  of  Law  offered  special  inducements  to  foreign  students  in 
certain  legal  branches.  The  rapid  development  of  the  work  is 
shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  availing  themselves 
of  the  provision.  The  attendance  upon  the  vacation  courses  increased 
from  35  students  in  1898  to  302  in  1902;  the  attendance  upon  the 
special  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  from  5  to  108 ;  in  the  Faculty 
of  Law  from  16  to  64  and  in  the  Faculties  of  Science  and  of  Medicine 
from  1  to  12,  or  a  total  increase  in  the  University  Faculties  from  22 
foreign  students  in  1897-98  to  184  in  1901-02.  The  large  proportion 
of  Germans  in  the  foreign  contingent  is  especially  noticeable.  They 
formed  in  1902,  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the  University 
classes  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  vacation  classes. 

The  fees  for  the  various  courses  are  as  follows :  For  the  vacation 
courses,  40  francs  ($8)  for  the  first  six  weeks  and  10  francs  ($2)  for 
each  succeeding  fortnight,  or  60  francs  (SI 2)  for  the  entire  duration 
of  the  classes.  For  the  classes  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  20  francs 
($4)  each  semester;  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  80  francs  (S16)  each 
semester,  of  which  20  francs  (J4)  are  paid  over  to  the  Committee  for 
the  privilege  accorded  the  Law  students  of  pursuing  their  language 
study  in  the  classes  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters. 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  pabllshers  of  Education  will  send,  post, 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  la  these  columns. 

The  Romance  of  an  Old  Fool.  By  Roswell  Field.  A  choicely  written,  short, 
entertaining,  light  story,  not  quite  in  consonance  with  puritanism,  but  well  illus- 
trating the  shallowness  and  conceit  of  an  easy-going,  easy-living,  well-to-do 
gentleman  who  is  full  of  superficial  philosophy,  and  has  had  very  little  experience 
with  the  earnestness  of  life.    Evanston,  111. :  William  S.  Lord.    Price,  $1.25. 

Cicero's  Laelius  de  Amidtia.  Edited  by  Clifton  Price,  Ph.  D.  For  the  best 
preparatory  schools  or  the  first  year  in  college.  The  introduction  contains  much 
interesting  and  important  information,  and  there  are  copious  and  critical  notes  and 
explanations  on  each  page.  The  student  is  trained  to  observe  for  himself  the 
characteristics  of  classical  Latin.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  Price, 
75  cents. 

Chaucer's  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale,  etc.,  edited  by  Andrew  Ingraham,  Sarly 
American  Orations,  edited  by  Louie  R.  Heller,  and  Shakepeare's  As  Yon  Like  It, 

edited  by  Charles  Robert  Gaston,  are  three  of  the  **  Pocket  American  and  English 
Classics'*  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York,  at  25  cents  each. 
Each  book  has  copious  introductory  and  explanatory  matter  as  well  as  scholarly 
notes.     They  are  neat  and  convenient  for  class  use  and  for  leisure  hour  study. 

Baby  Roland  Booklets.  By  George  Hansen.  The  first  three  numbers  of  the 
series,  entitled  "Vespers,"  **  The  Ascent  of  Man,"  and  **  Lima  Beans,"  consist 
each  of  a  dozen  reproductions  of  photographs  of  Baby  Roland  in  picturesque  atti- 
tudes appropriately  labeled.  Aside  from  the  amusement  afforded,  the  pictures  are 
indicative  of  mental  development  and  present  a  valuable  psychological  study. 
San  Francisco  :  Paul  Elder  and  Morgan  Shepard.    Price,  50  cents  each.  ' 

Mental  Arithmetic.  By  I.  C.  McNeill.  Intended  for  grammar  grades  and  for 
review  work  in  high  and  normal  schools.  The  book  begins  with  the  geometrical 
concept  of  ratio  and  develops  successively  fractional  relations,  decimals,  percentage, 
compound  numbers,  mensuration  and  mental  algebra.  Clearness  and  carefulness 
of  thought  are  required  to  precede  complexity  of  relations,  and  therefore  problems 
that  are  merely  puzzles  are  omitted.  The  book  is  planned  along  strictly  peda- 
gogical lines.    New  York :  American  Book  Company.    Price,  36  cents. 

American  Literature  in  the  Colonial  and  National  Period.  By  Lorenzo  Sears, 
L.  H.  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University.  A  work  of  high  order  showing  the 
historical  development  of  our  literature  from  the  efforts  of  the  earliest  settlers,  with 
their  English  manner  of  life  and  thought,  through  the  long  transition,  into  inde- 
pendence and  a  distinctive  nationality.  A  few  representative  authors  are  discussed 
at  length,  but  the  aim  of  the  book  seems  to  be  to  make  manifest  real  literature, 
rather  than  to  give  personal  history,  or  a  full  enumeration  of  works  and  writers. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.    Price  |1.50. 
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Rote  Song  Book— First  Steps  in  Music.  By  Frederick  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas 
Tapper.  It  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Natural  Music  Course,  and  aims  to 
cultivate  a  perception  of  tone  relation  and  to  develop  artistic  sense.  ■  There  are 
full  and  suggestive  directions,  but  a  wide  field  is  left  to  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher — a  most  desirable  consideration.  The  book  is  intended  for  one  year's  work 
and  is  arranged  in  ten  monthly  parts.  New  York :  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  40  cents. 

A  First  Manual  of  Composition  (revised  edition).  By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis. 
A  well  justified  attempt  to  **  interest  and  yet  to  discipline,  to  stir  the  imagination 
and  yet  educate  the  will.*'  The  book  provides  for  a  course  of  two  years,  and 
presents  essentials  linked  with  much  practice.  The  topics  treated  are  composition 
in  general,  punctuation  and  sentence-structure,  correctness  in  the  sentence, 
description,  narration,  exposition  and  argument.  The  explanations  are  careful 
and  clear.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

The  First  Year  of  Latin.  Based  on  Caesar's  War  with  the  Helvetii.  By  Walter 
B.  Gunnison,  Ph.  D.,  and  Walter  S.  Harley,  A.  M.  An  elementary  work,  planned 
to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  CsBsar  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment- 
Only  the  essentials  of  grammar  are  presented,  and  the  vocabulary  and  exercises 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  resources  of  the  first  book  of  CsBsar.  Much  of  the  book 
is  inductive,  but  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  make  an  excellent  drill  book.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  pupil  has  read  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Caesar,  and  may 
have  completed  the  first  book.  It  is  one  of  the  best  **  short  cuts  "  to  Caesar.  New 
York  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Territorial  Growth  of  the  United  States.  By  William  A.  Mowry,  A.  M.t 
Ph.  D.  A  work  of  profound  interest  to  every  student  of  American  history  and  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  faithful,  scholarly,  untiring  labors  of  the  author.  Dr- 
Mowry  has  had  special  opportunities  at  his  command  and  he  has  improved  them 
to  the  utmost,  exercising  untold  patience  and  the  most  careful  discrimination. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Oregon  Country,  because  of  their  exceptional  importance  and  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  information  about  them.  A  number  of  doubtful 
questions  have  been  persistently  and  successfully  pui-sued  to  authentic  conclusions, 
and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  must  be  considered  authoritative,  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  historical  literature.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Colonel  Alexander  K.  McClure's  Recollections  of  Half  a  Century.  A  collection 
of  over  fifty  fascinating  sketches  of  men  and  events  belonging  to  the  last  half- 
century  and  prominently  connected  with  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Colonel  McClure  has  had  an  experience  well-nigh  unique  because  of  the  extent 
and  intimacy  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  great  leaders  and  actors  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  struggle  and  greatest  development  —  a 
period  not  matched  in  the  history  of  any  other  republic.  The  book  is  written  in 
the  style  of  the  finished  journalist,  who  takes  the  reader  into  the  very  life  and 
movements  of  the  scenes  depicted,  and  with  as  much  of  simplicity  and  modesty  as 
comports  with  the  prominence  of  the  participant.  The  writer  is  dispassionate, 
critical,  and  just  in  his  estimates.  The  work  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  citizen  and  of  every  school  where  history  is  taught.  Salem  :  The  Salem 
Press  Company.    Price,  $3.00. 
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The  Book  of  Nature  Myths.  By  FloreDce  Holbrook.  A  second  reader  designed 
to  follow  the  Hiawatha  Primer.  It  is  composed  of  short,  complete  stories  adapted 
from  the  folk-lore  of  primitive  races  and  giving  a  mythical  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  The  stories  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  child  daring  the 
wonder  age  and  have  considerable  educational  value.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.    Price,  45  cents. 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Henry  W.  Boynton,  M.  A.  This  is  No.  162  of  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series,  and  with  its  simple,  forceful  dtyle,  will  do  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
young  pupils  of  modern  history  in  the  sentiments  and  movements  that  led  to  the 
French  Revolution.     Boston  :     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  40  cents. 

Training  in  Woodwork.  For  use  in  Manual  Training  and  Technical  Schools. 
By  James  M.  Tate.  An  elementary  guide  to  the  care  of  tools  and  the  principal 
operations  in  carpentry,  wood-turning  and  pattern-making.  Allowing  four  hours 
a  week,  the  work  should  occupy  about  a  year.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and 
seems  to  be  clear  and  well  planned.     Minneapolis  :    School  Education  Company. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  £.  £.  Hale,  Jr., 
Ph.  D.  Convenient  for  younger  students  of  Shakespeare,  with  its  suggestive  lines 
of  study  and  important  points  not  easily  looked  up  elsewhere.  It  is  No.  53  of  the 
Standard  Literature  series.  New  York  :  University  Publishing  Co.  Price,  121-2 
cents. 

Le  Pays  de  France.  Par  Pierre  Foucin.  Edited  for  school  use  by  Autoine 
Muzzarelli.  For  compact,  systematic  information  about  France  and  the  French, 
geographically,  politically  and  historically,  and  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  literature, 
and  for  its  easy,  pure  style,  this  book  possesses  special  value  for  students,  travel- 
lers and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  real  France.  There  are  many  foot-notes, 
and  an  extensive  vocabulary.  New  York  ;  American  Book  Company:  Price,  60 
cents. 

Lessons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  Sarah  Forbes  Hughes  and  Catherine  W. 
Faucon.  Consists  of  simple,  plain  expositions  of  such  subjects  as  money,  bonds, 
taxes,  corporations,  strikes,  debts  and  savings,  savings  banks,  and  endowment 
orders.  This  information  is  not  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books  for  grammar 
schools,  though  it  is  greatly  needed  there,  and  this  book  attempts  to  meet  the  need. 
It  is  also  a  valuable  work  for  everybody,  especially  for  the  laboring  classes.  New 
York  :     Hinds  &  Noble.     Price,  50  cents. 

Worcester's  New  Primary  Dictionary.  Revised  and  enlarged  from  the  original 
edition.  Practically,  this  is  the  well-known  authority  brought  down  to  date.  It 
is  convenient  in  form  and  size,  and  covers  a  much  wider  field  than  is  indicated  by 
the  term  **  Primary.''  But  the  ambition  to  present  an  extended  vocabulary  inter- 
feres with  clearness  in  arrangement  and  also  in  definition.  For  instance,  **  abun- 
dance "  is  defined  as  **  great  plenty,  exuberance,"  while  *'  plenty  "  is  **  abundance, 
exuberance,"  and  "exuberance"  is  ** over-abundance,  great  plenty."  Why  not 
omit  such  words  as  acanthuSy  dbjuratiorif  adumbration,  agglxdination^  antiscorbtUic, 
and  thousands  of  others  that  scarcely  occur  in  the  ordinary  life,  and  define  more 
simply  and  clearly  the  important  words  of  every-day  experience  ?  Philadelphia  : 
J,  B.  Lippincott  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 
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General  History  Way-Marks.  By  Charles  C.  Boyer,  Ph.  D.  An  epitome  of 
general  history  on  the  basis  of  history  as  the  science  of  events.  It  is  not  to  be 
used  alone,  but  as  a  skeleton  in  connection  with  larger  and  fuller  works.  It  gives 
the  real  substance  of  history  in  its  logical  sequence  —  the  part  that  should  be 
thoroughly  memorized,  but  which  is  of  little  value  unless  associated  with  the 
appropriate  and  vitalizing  details.  It  should  prove  to  be  a  good  guide  in  the 
library  method  of  instruction.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Price, 
05  cents. 

Animal  ActiTities.  A  First  Book  in  Zoology.  By  Nathaniel  S.  French,  Ph.  D. 
An  elementary  work  on  the  laboratory  plan,  and  the  outgrowth  of  fifteen  years  of 
instruction  to  high  school  classes.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  spirit,  contains 
many  technical  vocabularies  and  is  fully  illustrated,  and  yet  the  phraseology  is 
simple  and  plain.  While  the  work  is  partly  descriptive,  for  the  most  part  it  re- 
quires individual  investigation  by  the  pupil.  It  is  arranged  for  beginning  the 
study  in  the  autumn,  but  may  be  easily  adapted  to  any  other  order.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  helps  for  teachers  in  connection  with  nature  study,  and  on  the  whole  is 
the  most  practical  text-book  we  have  yet  seen  on  this  subject.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    Price,  $1.20. 

A  Song  of  a  Single  Note.  A  love  story.  By  Amelia  £.  Barr.  The  plot  is 
tragical  in  effect,  the  movement  is  easy,  natural  and  finely  sustained,  and  the  style 
possesses  the  characteristic  fascination  that  Mrs.  Barr  knows  so  well  how  to  inter- 
weave. The  central  figure  is  a  girl  of  Boston  parentage,  whose  higher  education 
and  introduction  to  society  take  place  in  New  York  and  later  in  London,  during 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Out  of  many  suitors,  and  after  many  trying 
exx)eriences,  an  English  lord  finally  wins  her  hand,  although  in  doing  it  he 
displays  a  selfishness  as  cruel  and  heartless  and  indomitable  as  that  of  King 
Richard.  Under  the  stress  of  necessity  imposed  by  him,  she  is  led  to  give  up  her 
American  lover,  as  dear  to  her  as  life,  and  to  accept  him  instead.  The  story 
depicts  the  difference  between  American  and  English  ideas  of  marriage  in  a  way 
that  every  American  girl  with  English  proclivites  would  do  well  to  consider.  It  is 
also  doubtful  how  many  would  encourage  the  fulfilment  of  a  compulsory  pledge  as 
against  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  agreement.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany.    Price,  SI. 50. 
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SEVEN-YEAR  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  WARD  SCHOOL 

PUPILS. 

fiUPT.  ;r.    M.    ORBBNWOOD,    KANSAS  CITT,    MO. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

IN  this  discussion  I  am  obliged  to  deal  with  conditions  of  things 
rather  than  with  laws  of  thought,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  been  cautiously  conservative  rather  than  rashly  radical  in 
advancing  and  defending  the  views  I  maintain.  My  object  is  to 
have  you  look  at  a  course  of  study  from  another's  experience,  and 
to  weigh  the  facts  presented  in  the  light  of  reason  guided  by  un- 
biased judgment.  The  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
children  are  not  admitted  to  school  before  they  are  six  years  old 
as  is  the  law  under  which  the  schools  in  Missouri  are  operated. 
With  this  limitation  as  to  age,  the  inquiry  is  narrowed  to  a  single 
propositon :  — 

CAN  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  INTELLECTUAL  ABILITY  COMPLETE  A 
SUBSTANTIAL  WARD  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  m  SEVEN  YEARS  ? 

My  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  without  any  reservation  what- 
soever, and  I  shall  discuss  this  question  on  its  educational  merits 
fairly,  candidly,  and  fearlessly  by  taking  my  view  point  at  the 
center  of  the  situation.  I  shall  submit  what  I  have  seen,  investi- 
gated and  feel  sure  of,  after  years  of  patient  observation.  Whether 
I  assign  true  or  false  causes  for  results  accomplished,  you  must 
judge  of  the  facts  set  forth.  If  these  be  irrelevant,  then  cast  them 
aside,  but  if  they  appear  reasonable,  estimate  them  at  their  real 
worth. 
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In  order  to  simplify  this  discussion  and  to  pick  out  the  factors 
involved  and  to  determine  the  weight  of  each,  so  that  its  truthful- 
ness or  falsity  may  be  the  more  easily  shown,  the  following  propo- 
sitions are  submitted  for  consideration ;  — 
I.  The  custom  in  vogue  in  this  country  of  estimating  the  ages 
in  a  grade  by  a  mean  average  age  is  fallacious  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

II.  The  mean  average  age  of  a  class  completing  a  ward  school 
course  is  a  false  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  time 
required  for  each  pupil  to  do  the  work. 

III.  That  pupils  of  ordinary  intellectual  ability  have  completed, 

and  do  complete,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  as  heavy  a  course 
of  study  in  seven  years  as  is  pursued  in  all  first-class  city 
schools  of  this  country. 

IV.  The  educational    effect    a    seven-year    course   has  on    high 

school  attendance. 

From  tlie  very  nature  of  the  question  proposed,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  I  must  draw  largely  from  my  own  observation  and 
experience. 

A  seven-year  course  for  ward  schools  is  not  a  lecent  discovery 
in  Kansas  City.  The  schools  were  organized  on  this  basis  in  1867, 
and  have  been  operated  on  it  ever  since.  Therefore,  I  speak  with 
confidence,  strengthened  by  convictions  as  deeply  and  clearly  fixed 
as  any  one  can  possibly  have  after  watching  and  directing  this 
work  for  twenty-nine  years.  Had  I  found  after  going  to  Kansas 
City  that  the  children  required  eight  years  to  do  the  work  satisfac- 
torily, I  would  have  asked  the  Board  of  Education  to  change  from 
seven  to  eight  years ;  but  I  have  never  f oimd  it  necessary,  or  even 
desirable  to  suggest  a  change.  Beginning  under  the  seven-year 
course  and  not  feeling  sure  at  first  as  to  results,  I  watched  care- 
fully and  cautiously  the  entire  work  over  which  the  pupils  passed, 
and  I  made  it  a  point  to  test  our  seven-year  pupils  with  all  kinds 
of  questions  —  used  by  the  eight-year  pupils  in  the  best  schools  of 
this  country;  and  our  seven-year  pupils  stood  as  high  as  the 
highest,  whether  the  questions  were  from  Brooklyn, "  The  Regents' 
Examination  Questions  of  New  York,"  '•  Civil  Service,"  or  "  West 
Point  preliminary  questions,"  or  those  prepared  by  city  or  state 
superintendents.     The  tests  were  chiefly  on  English  Grammar  and 
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Composition,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  United  States  History. 
We  have  always  emphasized  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the 
four  branches  previously  mentioned  and  not  neglected  vocal  music, 
drawing  and  calisthenics. 

In  presenting  my  argument,  I  regret  that  other  school  systems 
did  not  have,  or  at  least,  supply  the  information  I  wanted ;  or  if  it 
was  published,  it  was  in  such  vague  form  that  I  could  not  organize 
it  for  any  useful  or  reliable  purpose.  These  explanatory  remarks 
prepare  the  way  for  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  four  prop- 
ositions previously  announced. 

I.    The  Custom  in  vogue  in  this  country  of  estimating 

THE  AGES  OF  CHILDREN  IN  A  GRADE  BY  A  MEAN  AVERAGE  AGE 
IS   FALLACIOUS   AND  UNTRUSTWORTHY. 

When  a  pupil,  enters  school  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  school 
year,  his  age  in  years  and  months  is  recorded ;  but  in  making  up 
the  table  of  ages  (for  publication  in  Annual  Reports)  he  is  usually 
counted  six  till  he  is  seven,  the  months  being  omitted,  and  so  on 
for  each  succeeding  year.  It  is  also  assumed  that  if  the  age  of 
admission  be  six  years,  that  practically  all  the  pupils  in  the  first 
grade  are  somewhere  between  six  and  seven  years  old,  and  the 
same  assumption  is  made  for  each  of  the  following  grades.  That 
is,  the  pupils  thus  massed  by  years  instead  of  by  scholarship  and 
educational  proficiency,  give  many  surprises  when  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  classes  is  made  involving  both  age  and  proficiency.  If 
the  age  theory  be  the  correct  one,  all  fourteen-year-old  pupils 
should  be  in  the  highest  class  almost  ready  for  high  school.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  found  that  the  ages  of  children  in  every  grade 
vary  from  eight  to  ten  years.  This  variation  in  age  in  the  same 
grades  has  existed  in  Kansas  City  schools  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  an  anomaly 
and  is  not  found  in  other  cities. 

The  following  will  illustrate  this  point:  —  In  Missouri,  children 
are  admitted  when  six  years  old  to  school  if  their  parents  wish  to 
send  them  then.  Now  the  Kansas  City  School  Report  for  1902, 
shows  that  6,966  children  belonged  to  the  first  grade.  According 
to  theory,  all  these  children  should  have  been  between  six  and 
seven  years  old,  or  very  nearly  all  of  them ;  whereas,  3,044  were 
between  six  and  seven,  counting  their  ages  in  years  and  months ; 
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2,100  between  seven  and  eight;  1,002  between  eight  and  nine; 
426  between  nine  and  ten;  215  between  ten  and  eleven;  89  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve ;  63  between  twelve  and  thirteen ;  ^21 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen ;  three  between  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
and  one  sixteen.  The  mean  average  age  of  all  these  children  was 
seven  years,  five  months  and  twenty  days.  But  only  forty-four 
per  cent,  of  these  children  were  between  six  and  seven  years  old 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  while  fifty-six  per  cent,  were  more 
than  seven  years  old.  The  extreme  limit  between  the  youngest 
and  the  oldest  was  ten  years,  and  this  variation  is  only  slightly 
changed  throughout  all  the  other  grades.. 

The  Second  Orade. 

In  this  grade  the  breadth  was  from  six  to  sixteen,  out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  3,760, — 1,856  boys  and  1,904  girls  grouped  by  years 
as  follows:  72  between  six  and  seven;  724  betweei^  seven 
and  eight;  1,214  between  eight  and  nine;  878  between  nine 
and  ten ;  467  between  ten  and  eleven ;  226  between  eleven  and 
twelve;  111  between  twelve  and  thirteen;  42  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen ;  20  between  fourteen  and  fifteen :  5  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen,  and  2  sixteen.  That  is,  thirty-four  per  cent,  from  six 
to  eight  years  of  age,  while  sixty-six  per  cent,  were  above  eight 
years  old.  Statistically,  these  children  should  have  been  between 
seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  yet  only  twenty  per  cent,  fell  within 
this  limit,  and  eighty  per  cent,  above  it. 

The   Third  Grade. 

This  grade  presents  a  still  wider  variation,  ranging  from  six  to 
seventeen  years  —  two  pupils  being  six  years  old  and  one  seven- 
teen. The  enrollment  in  this  grade  was  3,974,  or  2,001  boys  and 
1,973  girls.  From  six  to  nine  years  of  age,  there  were  only  609 
children,  completely  upsetting  all  theoretical  predictions,  but  be- 
tween nine  and  ten,  1,090 ;  between  ten  and  eleven,  1,042 ;  between 
eleven  and  twelve,  596 ;  and  637  above  twelve  years  of  age.  Not 
quite  fifteen  per  cent,  of  these  children  were  from  six  to  nine  years 
of  age. 

Tfie  Fourth  Orade, 

The  variation  remains  unchanged,  beginning  with  seven  and  ex- 
tending to  eighteen.     The  enrollment  in  this  grade  was  3,780  — 
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1,872  boys  and  1,908  girls.  Theoretically,  the  large  bulk  of  these 
ohildren  should  have  been  between  nine  and  ten  years  old.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  1,613  children  were  registered  as  being  from  seven 
to  ten  years  old,  and  2,267  from  eleven  to  eighteen  years.  In  this 
grade  just  forty  per  cent,  were  where  theory  places  them,  and  sixty 
per  cent,  above  it.  By  condensation,  however,  ninety-one  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  were  from  nine  to  thirteen,  seven  per  cent. 
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above  thirteen  years  old,  and  nearly  two  per  cent,  were  under  nine. 
It  is  in  this  grade,  however,  where  the  masses  begin  to  consolidate, 
and  the  enrollment  conforms  somewhat  more  closely  to  theoiy. 
The  massing  pupils  within  a  narrower  limit  is  also  observable. 

The  Fifth  Grade. 

In  this  grade  there  were  enrolled  2,912  pupils ; — 1,297  boys  and 
1,615  girls.  The  ages  varied  here  from  eight  to  twenty,  but  1,907 
were  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  and  1,005  from  thirteen  to 
twenty.  Of  every  thousand  pupils  in  this  grade  630  were  from 
nine  to  thirteen,  while  367  were  over  thirteen.  Considering  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  as  a  sort  of  "  milky-way,"  the  cluster  was  thick- 
est from  ten  to  thirteen.  It  should  be  remarked  in  passing,  that 
the  boys  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  have  commenced  to  drop 
out  of  school,  and  the  g^ls  are  in  the  ascendency. 

The  Sixth  Grade. 

In  this  grade  the  consolidation  thickens  from  eleven  to  fourteen, 
there  being  86  per  cent,  within  these  limits,  12|^  per  cent,  above 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  1^  per  cent,  between  eight  and  nine.  The 
total  enrollment  in  this  grade  was  2,242,  there  being  999  boys  and 
1,243  girls. 

The  Seventh   Grade. 

The  total  enrollment  in  this  grade  was  1,828  —  763  boys  and 
1,065  girls.  The  ages  of  these  pupils  are  from  eleven  to  nineteen, 
there  being  31  eleven  years  old,  and  two  nineteen.  Of  the  total 
enrollment,  1,609  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  219  were 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen. 

In  another  way,  86  children  out  of  eveiy  hundred  pupils  in  this 
grade  were  comprised  within  the  limits  between  eleven  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  while  the  mean  average  age  of  the  grade  was  14 
years  and  14  days. 
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The  most  carefully  prepared  mean  average  reports  by  years  are 
those  of  the  Cleveland  schools  made  by  Superintendent  Jones,  but 
unfortunately  for  the  purpose  that  I  had  in  view  these  tables,  so 
laboriously  wrought  out,  do  not  tell  what  I  wanted  to  know  con- 
cerning the  ages  of  the  children  individually.  Nevertheless,  his 
tables  are  instructive  in  showing  the  phases  of  school  statistics  by 
mean  averages.  From  Table  Four,  Cleveland  Report  for  1901, 
one  could  infer  that  every  child  upon  entering  the  first  primary 
room  that  year  was  between  six  and  seven,  and  so  on  year  by  year 
up  through  the  eighth  grade.  The  regularity  in  ages,  like  a  long 
flight  of  stairs,  is  very  monotonous  —  a  year  at  a  step. 

This  fact  strengthens  the  belief  that  an  examination  based  upon 
age  and  educational  standing,  would  reveal  a  different  set  of  con- 
ditions even  where  compulsory  laws  exist  and  are  enforced,  if 
enforced. 

11.  The  Mean  Average  Age  of  a  Class  Completing  a 
Ward  School  Course,  is  a  false  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  time  for  each  pupil  to  do  the  work. 

Age9  of  Pupils  Entering  High  Schools. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  the  unreliableness  of  mean  average  ages 
from  different  points  of  view.  The  first  is  from  the  Minneapolis 
Report  of  Superintendent  Jordan  for  1901,  which  is  very  complete 
in  the  presentation  of  this  subject.  On  page  62,  showing  the  ages 
of  the  pupils  in  the  high  school  that  year  is  the  following :  Num- 
ber twelve  years  of  age,  5 ;  thirteen  years,  39 ;  fourteen  years, 
223 ;  fifteen  years,  602 ;  sixteen  years,  681 ;  seventeen  years,  564 ; 
eighteen  years,  346 ;  nineteen  years,  152 ;  twenty  years,  48 ;  twenty- 
one  years,  21 ;  over  twenty-one  years,  3  ;  total,  2,584.  By  grades 
or  years  in  high  school,  these  pupils  are  grouped  as  follows :  First 
year,  984;  second  year,  770;  third  year,  518;  fourth  year,  312. 

I  quote  next  from  Superintendent  Soldan's  report  of  the  St. 
Louis  Schools,  1900,  an  extract  submitted  by  Principal  William 
J.  S.  Bryan.  There  were  855  pupils  admitted  to  the  high  school 
that  year.  Thirteen  were  twelve  years  old;  63,  thirteen;  228, 
fourteen;  270,  fifteen;  201,  sixteen;  and  80,  seventeen.  By 
taking  the  entire  enrollment  in  St.  Louis,  which  was  1,993,  the 
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per  cent,  by  ages  are  practically  the  same  as  those  from  Minne- 
apolis, that  is,  there  were  14  pupils  twelve  years  old ;  76,  thirteen ; 
320,  fourteen;  467,  fifteen;  602,  sixteen;  369,  seventeen;  177, 
eighteen;  629,  nineteen;  and  26,  twenty  years  old. 

In  these  two  cities  whose  systems  of  schools  are  among  the  best 
on  the  continent,  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  range 
from  twelve  to  over  twenty  years,  each  having  the  largest  percent- 
ages in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years ; 
but  the  extreme  limits  here  are  in  line  with  those  that  I  had  pre- 
viously  found  to  exist  in  the  ward  schools  of  Kansas  City. 

Attention  is  next  called  to  Superintendent  Maxwell's  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  July 
31,  1901,  under  the  head  of  the  "Average  Age  of  the  Elementary 
School  Graduates,"  which  is  as  follows :  "  The  following  table 
shows  the  average  age  of  the  children  graduated  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  during  the  year  in  each  of  the  boroughs :  two  classes 
graduated,  one  in  February,  1901,  and  the  other  in  June,  1901.  I 
will  give  the  ages  of  the  February  class  first :  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx. — -boys  14  years  and  6  months,  girls  14  years  and  7  months ; 
Brooklyn  —  boys  14  years  and  9  months,  girls  16  years;  Queens 
—  boys  14  years,  and  girls  14  years  and  6  months;  Richmond  — 
boys  14  years,  girls  14  years.  June:  Manhattan  and  Bronx  — 
boys  14  years  and  6  months,  girls  14  years  and  7  months;  Brook-, 
lyn  —  boys  14  years  and  8  months,  girls  14  years  and  10  months ; 
Queens  —  boys  14  years  and  3  months,  girls  14  years."  Along  side 
the  New  York  report  I  will  set  the  average  ages  of  those  entering 
the  Cleveland  High  Schools,  according  to  the  report  of  1901: 
Central  High  School,  14.3  years ;  East  High,  14.9  years ;  Lincoln 
High,  14.9  years;  South  High,  14.6  years,  and  West  High,  16 
years.     These  two  reports  are  practically  the  same. 

Appended  to  the  New  York  table  is  the  following  by  Supt. 
Maxwell :  "  The  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  graduate  from  the 
seven-year  course  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  are  on  the  average  quite  as  old  as  the  boys  and  girls  who 
graduate  from  the  eight-year  courses  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens^  and  they  are  older  than  the  graduates  of 
the  Richmond  schools,  destroys  the  last  argument  that  remained 
to  those  who  advocate  the  maintenance  of  a  course  of  study  of 
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seven  years  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  seven-year  course  is 
made  for  the  bright  pupils,  and  places  the  average  and  dull  pupils 
at  a  most  decided  disadvantage.  An  eight-year  course  is  best 
adapted  for  the  average  and  the  poor  pupils  who  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  constitute  the  great  majority,  while  provision  may  easily 
be  made  for  the  bright  pupils  to  graduate  in  seven  years,  if  they 
are  al51e  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the  grades  in  that  time." 

It  is  just  such  an  inference  as  this  that  I  wish  to  examine  from 
the  bottom  as  well  as  from  the  top  of  a  city  school  system.  The 
only  real  argument,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  in  the  New  York 
Report,  is  a  series  of  averages,  and  mean  averages  at  that.  To 
meet  this  inference  I  now  invite  attention  to  the 

Ages  of  Pupils  in  the  Kansas  City  High  Schools  in  1902. 

To  see  whether  the  pupils  in  the  Kansas  City  High  Schools  are 
younger  or  older  than  those  in  other  high  schools  of  corresponding 
grade,  I  submit  the  following  facts  as  bearing  directly  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  the  year  closing  June,  1902,  the  total  enrollment  of 
pupils  in  the  four  high  schools  was  3,663  — 1,419  boys  and  2,243 
girls;  there  were  18  boys  twelve  years  old;  117,  thirteen  years 
old;  249,  fourteen  years  old;  324,  fifteen;  289,  sixteen;  239, 
seventeen;  110,  eighteen ;  64,  nineteen;  19,  twenty.  Of  the  girls 
—  29  were  twelve  years  old ;  246,  thirtee^i ;  666,  fourteen ;  800, 
fifteen;  661,  sixteen;  661,  seventeen;  347,  eighteen;  136,  nine- 
teen ;  62,  twenty. 

Bringing  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Minneap- 
olis, and  Kansas  City  together,  the  total  enrollment  was  8,230, 
and  taking  the  ratio  of  percentages  of  each  year  to  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  high  schools,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  are  practically 
the  same  for  the  12th,  I4th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  years,  but 
in  the  13th,  Kansas  City  has  three  per  cent,  more  than  St.  Louis, 
one  per  cent,  less  in  the  16th,  and  three  per  cent,  less  in  the  16th. 
In  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  43.4  per  cent,  and  44.7  per  cent, 
of  the  high  school  pupils  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
respectively,  while  in  Minneapolis  29.4  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen ; 
but  in  Minneapolis  61.6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  62.1  per  cent,  and  60.6  per  cent,  in  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  respectively.  This  comparison  relates  only 
to  the  ages  of  pupils,  and  not  to  the  years  in  high  school  classes. 
Tliis  distinction  is  important. 
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A^es  of  Pupils  Prepared  for  Admission  to  Kansas   City  Schools 

in  September^  1902. 

There  were  1,200  who  gave  in  reports,  1,130  white  children  and 
70  negroes.  There  were  487  white  boys  and  643  white  girls ;  20 
negro  boys  and  50  negro  girls.  These  reports  were  made  out  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  and  the  pupils  counted  their  ages  to 
September  15th,  and  the  items  are  all  in  years  and  months  for  each 
pupil ;  but  in  order  to  condense  this  information  I  shall  handle  the 
statistics  in  periods  of  six  months  each  for  convenience.  Two 
white  boys,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  would  enter  high  school, 
one  being  eleven  years  and  five  months  old  and  the  other  eleven 
and  nin§  months  old;  12  boys  and  4  girls,  between  12  arid  12 J 
years  old;  15  boys  and  12  girls,  between  12^  and  13  years;  40 
boys  and  60  girls,  between  13  and  13 J  years  old;  61  boys  and  54 
girls,  between  13J  and  14  years  old ;  83  boys  and  129  g^ls,  between 
14  and  14|-  years  old ;  68  boys  and  89  girls,  between  14^  and  15 
years  old;  90  boys  and  128  girls,  between  15  and  15^  years  old; 
40  boys  and  62  girls,  between  15^  and  16  years  old;  45  boys  and 
59  girls,  between  16  and  16 J^  years  old;  9  boys  and  25  girls,  be- 
tween 16 J^  and  17  years  old;  21  boys  and  21  girls,  17  years  old. 
From  an  analysis  of  this  table  which  is  published  in  detail  in  the 
Kansas  City  Annual  Report,  the  following  items  are  obtained :  Of 
1130  white  pupils  prepared  and  certificated  for  admission  to  the 
high  school  last  September,  3.8  per  cent,  were  twelve  years  old  at 
the  date  of  admission  19  per  cent.,  thirteen ;  32  per  cent.,  fourteen ; 
28.3  per  cent.,  fifteen;  12.3  per  cent.,  sixteen;  2.6  per  cent., 
seventeen;  1.1  per  cent.,  eighteen. 

Only  one  other  table  of  this  character  have  I  found,  and  it  is  by 
Principal  Bryan  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  kept  these  items  since  1893. 
His  statistics  on  this  point  for  1900  are  as  follows:  1.5  per  cent, 
were  twelve  years  old ;  7.4  per  cent.,  thirteen ;  26.7  per  cent.,  four- 
teen; 31.6  percent.,  fifteen;  23.5  per  cent.,  sixteen;  9.3  per  cent., 
seventeen. 

Putting  these  figures  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  together, 
in  St.  Louis  35.6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  liigh 
school  were  registered  as  being  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  in  Kansas  City  56.4  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding  age, 
and  if  those  classified  as  being  fifteen  be  included,  then  in  St. 
Louis  67.5  per  cent,  and  in  Kansas  City  84.7  per  cent. 
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Time   Required   to    Complete    Ward  .School    Course. 

A  special  report  was  made  to  me  in  September,  1902,  by 
441  boys  and  654  girls  who  entered,  or  intended  to  enter  high 
school,  stating  the  length  of  time  each  pupil  had  taken  in  ward 
school  or  rural  school  to  prepare  for  high  school,  counting  nine 
months  to  the  year.  Nearly  all  these  children  had  been  prepared 
in  the  Kansas  City  public  schools.  The  boys  reported  as  follows : 
6  had  completed  the  ward  school  course  in  four  and  one-half  years; 
11  in  five  years;  66  in  six  years;  29  in  six  and  one-half  years; 
209  in  seven  years ;  29  in  seven  and  one-half  years ;  9  in  nine 
years ;  3  in  ten  years ;  2  in  eleven  years.  Of  the  564  girls,  3  had 
completed  the  \^ork  in  three  years ;  6  in  five  years ;  6  in  five  and 
one-half  years ;  80  in  six  years ;  290  in  seven  years ;  26  in  seven  and 
one-half  years  ;  104  in  eight  years  ;  1  in  eight  and  one-half  years ; 
9  in  nine  years ;  and  2  in  eleven  years.  Putting  this  in  another 
form,  71  per  cent,  of  the  boys  had  completed  the  course  of  study 
in  seven  years  or  less,  27  per  cent,  required  from  seven  to  eight 
years  to  complete  it,  and  two  per  cent,  required  more  than  eight 
years ;  and  of  the  664  girls  to  enter  high  school,  74  per  cent,  had 
completed  the  course  of  study  in  seven  years  or  less,  23  J  per  cent, 
between  seven  and  eight  years  and  2J  per  cent,  more  than  eight 
years. 

This  statement  does  not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from 
several  other  reports  I  have  published  upon  previous  occasions  and 
at  different  intervals,  and  I  think  it  and  other  similar  reports 
materially  invalidate  Superintendent  Maxwell's  inference  that  a 
seven-year  course  is  made  for  bright  pupils  only.  His  conclusion 
must  have  been  based  on  a  series  of  arithmetical  averages. 

Substantiating  this  report  made  from  the  pupils  of  1901  who 
entered  high  school,  I  herewith  submit  summaries  from  the  pupils 
of  the  four  high  schools  of  Kansas  city  who  are  members  of  the 
gnuiuating  classes  in  June  1903.  This  information  was  pro- 
cured from  the  pupils  directly  who  filled  out-  a  printed  blank 
which  I  had  prepared,  and  which  was  returned  to  me  Dec.  23, 1902. 
In  this  report  a  school  year  is  also  counted  as  nine  months. 

The  total  number  of  boys  who  reported  is  143;  3  had  completed 
the  ward  scliool  work  in  two  years ;  2  in  two  and  one-third  years ; 
2  in  three  years ;  3  in  four  years ;  6  in  five  years ;  42  in  six  and 
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one-half  years ;  61  in  seven  years ;  20  in  eight  years ;  4  in  nine 
years;  putting  this  in  briefer  form,  119  had  completed  the  ward 
school  studies  in  7  years  and  less,  while  it  took  24  more  than 
seven  years. 

Of  288  girls  only  42  attended  ward  school  more  than  seven 
years ;  more  specifically,  4  had  completed  the  ward  school  work  in 
two  years,  7  in  three  years,  10  in  four  years,  28  in  five  years,  59 
in  six  years,  188  in  seven  years,  27  in  eight  years,  10  in  nine 
years,  5  in  ten  years. 

Condensing,  eighty-five  per  cent,  had  completed  the  ward 
school  course  of  study  in  seven  years  and  less.  This  again  con- 
firms the  argument  hitherto  adduced  in  regard  to  a  seven-year 
course,  and  that  it  is  not  made  for  bright  children  only.  It  is 
pertinent  to  remark  in  this  connection  that  I  have  upon  three 
former  occasions  examined  into  all  cases  of  failure  to  do  ward 
school  work  on  time,  and  I  found  the  chief  causes  to  be  irregular 
attendance,  loss  of  time  by  changing  from  one  school  to  another, 
sickness,  and  a  few  cases  of  inability  to  do  the  work. 

III.  That  Pupils  of  Ordinary  Intellectual  Ability  Do 
Complete,  in  a  Satisfactory  Manner,  as  heavy  a  Course 
OF  Study,  in  seven  years  as  is  pursued  in  all  first-class 
City  Schools  in  this  Country. 

The  Subject  Matter  in  a  Seven-year  Course. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  subject  matter  in  an  eight  year 
course  have  appeared  to  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
engaged  in  graded  school  work  as  incapable  of  reduction  or  com- 
pression into  a  seven-year  course,  without  some  losses  of  the 
essentials  in  the  common  branches.  I  admit  that  the  announce- 
ment of  such  a  proposition  to  conservative  school  people,  is  veiy 
repellent  to  their  habits  of  thought.  This  feeling  is  apparent  in 
Superintendent  Soldan's  excellent  paper  read  at  Chicago,  Nov. 
8th,  1902,  before  the  Annual  Conference  of  High  Schools  and 
Academies  in  which  he  discussed — "Shortening  the  Course  in 
Elementary  Schools."  As  I  read  between  the  lines  in  his  pub- 
lished paper,  he  is  haunted  by  a  strong  misgiving  in  regard  to 
subject  matter.  He  thinks  that  possibly  the  substitution  of  one 
text-book  in  geography  for  the  customary  two   books,  with  the 
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reduction  of  text-books  in  arithmetic  would  be  necessary;  he 
would  put  stress  on  the  practical  acquisition  of  good  English 
(deferring  some  of  the  formal  grammar  to  the  time  when  a  foreign 
language  is  studied  in  high  school)  and  that  a  change  in  the 
method  of  conducting  recitations,  would  become  necessary  per- 
haps. With  modifications  such  as  are  indicated,  he  thought  a 
seven-year  course  might  become  feasible.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  opinion  of  a  man  so  able  as  Superintendent  Soldan  and  one 
whose  judgment  is  always  calm  and  judical,  I  must  dissent  most 
earnestly  from  his  views  of  a  "bob-tail"  course  of  study,  and  I 
therefore  deal  with  the  entire  question  on  the  basic  fact  that  all 
the  necessary  work  done  in  an  eight  year  course  in  order  to  pre- 
pare children  for  life  or  a  high  school  course,  can  be  done,  and  is 
•done  just  as  well  in  seven  years.  Why  should  a  child  be  kept 
eight  years  on  an  area  of  school  work  that  can  be  done  in  seven 
years  under  the  limitation  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper? 

Continued  in  May  Education, 
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PRESIDENT  KING  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

JAB.  H.  ROSS,   BOSTON,  MASS. 

SHORTLY  after  the  late  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.  D.,  was  elec- 
ted to  the  Presidency  of  Oberlin»College,  he  nominatedas  its 
Dean,  Henry  Churchill  King,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  identified  with 
it  since  his  graduation  in  1879  and  as  Professor  of  theology  in 
Oberlin  Seminary  since  1897.  The  trustees  of  Oberlin,  Nov.  19th., 
elected  Dean  King  to  the  Presidency  in  succession  to  President 
Barrows.  The  election  is  the  culmination  and  the  reward  of  more 
than  two  decades  of  efficient  service,  wholly  in  educational  work, 
and  entirely  as  a  leader  in  the  higher  education.  The  President- 
elect has  been  a  vital  force  in  the  development  of  the  College  and 
Seminary,  and  is  such  a  profound  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  relig- 
ion is  a  matter  of  personal  relations  and  friendship  between  God 
and  man  and  man  and  his  fellowman,  that  he  has  exemplified  this 
truth  in  his  relations  with  students.  The  implication  is  that  he 
has  disbelieved  in  the  too  frequent  practice  of  simply  lecturing  to 
students  and  then  leaving  Ihem  to  themselves.  He  has  invited  in- 
timacy, has  discerned  promising  men  and  stimulated  them  and  he 
has  befriended  those  who  were  embarrassed  by  race  predjuice,  es- 
pecially the  colored  people.  His  environment  has  afforded  occas- 
ion and  opportunity  for  such  work  and  been  friendly  to  it ;  for 
Oberlin,  historically,  has  drawn  no  lines*. of  sex,  color,  or  condition. 
The  tests  required  have  been  mental,  moral  and  religious,  and  no 
other  discriminations  have  been  made. 

Professor  King's  own  preparation  for  professional  education  was 
supplemented  by  two  post-graduate  courses,  one  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1882-4,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  Seminary  and  one  in 
1893-4  in  Berlin,  after  he  had  been  teaching  mathematics,  psychol- 
ogy and  philosophy  for  ten  years.  For  five  years  he  has  been  a 
teacher  of  theology,  and  his  studies  in  theology  have  led  to  the 
publication  of  two  volumes  on  that  subject,  one  on  its  reconstruct- 
ion or  re-statement;  and  one  on  the  social  consciousness,  a  sequel  in 
fact  to  the  first  volume.  The  development  of  educational  work  in 
summer  during  the  last  few  years,  leading  to  the  organization  of  a 
variety  of  summer  schools  for  general  education  and  for  the  study 
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of  the  Bible,  missions  and  theology,  has  brought  Professor  King 
before  the  educational  public  and  the  student  world,  and  given  him 
a  unique  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  great  gifts,  which  he 
has  been  quick  and  glad  to  utilize.  He  has  been  equally  welcom- 
ed at  Harvard  and  Northfield,  in  critical  work  and  in  popular  ad- 
dresses. Few  lecturers  would  be  liable  to  satisfy  both  of  these 
constituencies.  Professor  King  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  ten,  of  which  Presi- 
dent Eliot  was  chairman,  which  a  decade  since  made  a  report  that 
covered  over  the  whole  field  of  secondary  education  and  exerted 
a  marked  influence  upon  experts  in  education  and  profession|il 
teachers.  Modem  life  must  be  met  in  a  modem  way,  is  one  of  the 
maxims  upon  which  he  has  proceeded  and  although  it  is  a  truism, 
it  has  needed  emphasis,  re-affirmation  and  incorporation  into  the 
current  ways  and  means  of  doing  things.  Dean  King  has  carried 
this  idea  into  his  work  as  a  teacher,  in  the  department  of  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy  and  theology.  His  has  been  the  inductive,  exper- 
imental, scientific  method,  in  teaching  the  abstruse  sciences  and  in 
regarding  the  social  consciousness  as  a  means  of  knowledge,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  judgement.  He  is  not  a  radical,  not  an  extrem- 
ist. He  seeks  to  see  all  sides  of  a  disputed  subject  and  to  be 
equable  in  temper  and  fair  in  his  estimates  of  varying  phases  of 
truth. 

He  has  sought  to  help  laymen,  in  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
way.  His  Sunday  morning  Bible  Class,  which  he  has  conducted 
with  marked  success  for  eighteen  years,  has  been  a  voluntary  effort 
to  give  religious  and  Christian  training  to  the  students,  regardless 
of  their  coming  occupations  and  professions.  He  has  remained  in 
Oberlin  for  this  purpose,  declining  outside  invitations  to  preach. 
He  has  recognized  that  the  children  of  to-day  encounter  a  volume 
of  information  and  lines  of  thought,  of  which  their  immediate  fore- 
fathers are  oblivious,  in  natural  science,  history  and  comparative 
literature.  He  has  recognized  that  many  of  the  sciences,  compar- 
itively  speaking  are  young.  He  affirms  that  the  historical  sense  is 
almost  a  product  of  the  19  th  centuiy,  beginning  with  Herder,  and 
that  it  has  meant  inevitable  changes  in  Biblical  interpretation,  which 
means  re-inteipretation  so  as  to  give  to  ancient  facts  and  conditions, 
their  full  of  face  value,  in  the  light  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
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religious  atmosphere  of  the  times.  He  deprecates  the  failure  to 
discriminate  between  vital  religious  interests,  and  the  incidents  and 
accidents  of  mere  process  and  method.  He  has  studied  thoroughly 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  published  its  Bibliography  and  he  holds 
that  it  has  strengthened  the  argument  from  design  for  the  existence 
of  God,  replacing  various. small  designs  by  one  all  embracing  de- 
sign. He  believes  that  attempts  to  eliminate  the  miraculous  have 
fallen  of  their  own  weight.  He  realizes  that  the  a  priori  argu- 
ment as  to  what  can  or  can  not  be  in  the  realm  of  facts  is  obviously 
weak.  The  seemingly  impossible  has  been  realized  too  often.  The 
-wonders  are  too  numerous,  too  great,  too  constant.  He  is  optim- 
istic as  to  the  outcome  of  the  apologetics  and  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity which  have  matured  as  the  result  of  the  scholastic  revelations 
and  debates  of  the  last  two  generations.  Progress  has  been  made. 
Gains  have  become  evident  in  the  final  conclusions  of  thinkers,  the 
explorers  and  exegetes  of  the  new  realms  of  knowledge.  Christi- 
anity^ historically  considered,  is  in  a  more  defensible  position  than 
it  was  in  the  thirties,  after  Strauss  published  his  "Life  of  Jesus." 
He  thinks  that  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  is  mis- 
understood, and  that  it  is  simply  a  method  of  study  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible  to  ascertain  their  age,  authorship,  unity,  literary  form  and 
reliability;  that  no  reasonable  objection  to  it  can  be  made,  if  it  be 
correctly  understood,  that  its  difficulties  would  vanish  for  the  laity 
if  they  would  make  original,  inductive  studies  of  the  Bible,  book  by 
book,  that  its  final  results  will  generate  an  improved  order  of 
preachers,  and  that  the  dark  Conlinent  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
can  be  transformed  into  the  light  Continent  of  new  knowledge  and 
new  truth.  He  asserts  that  the  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual 
convictions  of  our  time  are  reverence  of  personality,  freedom  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  investigation;  law  in  the  spiritual  world, 
yet  the  subordination  of  the  mechanical  and  the  imity  of  the  ethi- 
cal life  in  love;  no  separation  of  the  sacred  and  secular;-  the  social 
conscience,  the  central  importance  of  action,  the  recognition  of 
Christ  as  the  supreme  person.  Other  times  have  realized  and  cher- 
ished these  convictions,  but  in  our  day  they  are  so  emphasized  as  to 
constitute  the  present  truth,  the  present  body  of  truths. 

Professor  King  is,  therefore,  not  a  heretic.     He  is  not  suspected 
of  being  one.     He  does  not  expect  nor  receive  assent  to  all  his 
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ideas,  but  he  so  holds  and  utters  them  that  thinking  people,  in  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  in  popula^  assemblies  welcome  his  guid- 
ance through  the  maize  of  modem  knowledge.  They  are  re-assured 
of  faith  and  hope  and  immortality.  They  realize  that  the  funda- 
mentals remain,  that  only  the  traditional  and  the  ephemeral  vanish. 
Professor  King's  entire  graduate  career,  covering  twenty-three 
years  has  been  devoted  to  Oberlin  College  and  Seminary.  He  haa 
been  a  versatile  teacher,  a  leader  of  the  students  and  in  the  Faculty. 
He  has  been  Dean  for  a  quadrennium  and  Acting-President  in  the 
interim  since  the  death  of  President  Barrows  in  June  last.  The 
assumption  of  his  new  oiBce  will  be  natural  and  easy.  He  can  ex- 
ecute his  plans  for  expansion  as  he  could  not  in  any  subordinate  or 
transient  position.  Many  of  them  are  mature,  ready  for  immediate 
adoption.  Pre-eminently  he  will  be  an  educator,  not  surrendering 
the  opportunity  to  teach  and  to  preach,  not  holding  the  students  as 
individuals  or  as  a  body  at  a  distance,  but  living  with  them  and  for 
them.  Such  work  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  educational, 
beneficent  and  Christian  Public. 
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THU  ENGLISH  POPULAR  SCHOOLS* 

FHANK  WEBSTER  SMITH,    UNIYBRSITY   OF  NSBBA8KA. 

*Prefator7  Nole.— These  articles  are  based  In  part  on  a  studv  of  the  English  popular 
schools  on  the  ground.  In  this  study  the  writer  Tlsited  citj  schools  and  country  schools, 
voluntary  schools  and  board  schools  (including  pupil4eacher  centers,)  schooU  under  prom- 
inent boai'ds  In  populous  centers  and  schools  under  email  boards.  He  oame  in  contact  with 
school  chlldrcm,  parents,  teachers,  inspectors,  school-board  men  and  church-school  managers. 
He  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  single  district,  nor  to  one  part  of  England. 

I. 

AS  a  prominent  educator  remarked  during  a  suggestive  con- 
versation on  the  school  question,  "England  is  an  extra- 
ordinary mosaic  of  very  ancient  differences."  In  this  sentence  he 
strikingly  summed  up  a  whole  series  of  conditions  which  have  had 
their  influence  in  educational  as  well  as  in  political  and  religious 
lines.  Unanimity  in  sentiment  and  purpose  during  the  formative 
period  of  our  educational  policy  made  progress  toward  a  free  and 
comprehensive  school  system  easy  and  rapid,  and  brought  into  it 
great  unity.  These  conditions  have  had  no  parallel  in  England. 
Popular  education  has  developed  slowly  and,  in  a  way,  unsystem- 
aticaUy.  It  has  various  and  not  always  harmonious  elements,  and 
is  thus  weighted  with  rivalry  and  jealousies. 

When  our  education  separated  itself  from  England  and  estab- 
lished its  first  "  grammar "  and  elementary  schools  after  English 
and  Dutch  models,  English  education  was  a  branch  of  church 
activity.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence,  an  examination  of  text- 
books of  the  period  would  convince  one  of  the  close  connection 
between  church  and  school.  An  important,  and  probably  the  im- 
portant, function  of  early  education  was  to  maintain  and  propa- 
gate church  doctrine  and  to  form  adherents  of  the  church.  As 
late  as  a  hundred  years  ago  all  the  elementary  schools  were  ex- 
pressions of  church  charity  or  of  private  benevolence,  and  today, 
though  changes  have  come,  they  show  their  historical  associations. 
During  the  last  century  they  were  organized  into  several  series  by 
different  church  organizations,  the  oldest  being  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  British  Society,  repre- 
senting the  Dissenters.  All  the  schools  come  under  the  significant 
title,  "  Voluntary  Schools." 
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In  1870  there  came  into  existence  a  new  series  of  schools  known 
as  Board  Schools,  managed  by  locally  elected  boards  and  supported 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  rates  or  taxes.  This  series  was  organ- 
ized because  of  deficiencies  in  existing  schools, —  both  in  number 
and  quality, —  and  in  part,  perhaps,  because  of  a  desire  for  unsec- 
tarian  education.  In  this  series  government  influence  and  local 
initiative  were  judiciously  combined. 

England  has  thus  had  a  dual  system  of  schools,  made  up  of  the 
Board  series  and  the  Voluntary  series,(i) — the  former  unified,  the 
latter  consisting  of  various  denominational  groups.  Since  1833  the 
government  has  co-operated  in  the  support  of  elementary  schools. 
Today  it  distributes  among  them  annually  nearly  $300,000,000. 
Co-operation  in  support  has  brought  co-operation  in  management, 
and  as  a  result,  in  spite  of  the  double  diversity  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  considerable  uniformity  has  been  sefeured.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  uniformity  may  also  have  grown  out  of  the  general 
environment  of  the  schools.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  unity  in  organization  and  administration.  The  new  Edu- 
cation Bill  attempts  to  deal  with  this  condition  through  a  scheme 
for  partial  unification. 

But  it  is  not  my  plan  to  go  into  school  history  in  detail.  I 
shall  give  this  more  at  length  elsewhere,  and  shall  here  concern 
myself  more  particularly  witli  organization  and  administration, — 
internal  and  external, —  and  with  the  evolution  of  the  English 
teacher. 

Administration : 

The  history  of  the  elementary  schools  indicates  clearly  the 
general  plan  of  management.  A  brief  description  of  details  must 
now  be  added,  and  in  this  connection  it  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  two  series  of  schools  separately. 

1.  The  series  of  Voluntary  schools  has  been  fostered  and  in  a 
large  degree  supported  by  the  church.(2)  The  sources  of  income 
are  voluntary  contributions,  school  fees  and  government  grants. 
The  general  administrative  body  is  the  church  society  with  which 
the  particular  series  of  schools  is  connected.     The  most  prominent 

I,  Government  regulations  were  such  that  overlapplngs  In  the  two  series  were  care- 
fall  v  avoided. 

S.  This  is  true  only  when  the  whole  period  of  their  history  is  considered.  At  present 
the  government  supplies  two  thirds  of  their  income. 
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body  is  the  National  Society  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
schools  out-number  all  other  church  schools  nearly  five  to  one.(i) 
But  each  school  or '"  school  group  "  is  administered  by  a  small  ex- 
ecutive body  called  the  "  Managers,"  appointed  through  the  church 
organization.  In  the  National  schools  the  Vicar  is  generally  the 
most  important  factor  in  this  local  board  and  often  practically 
manages  the  school.  He  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  religious 
instruction  in  the  school  (though  he  is  perhaps  guided  by  official 
syllabi).  The  managers  have  large  powers.  They  build  and 
maintain  school  houses;  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers;  determine 
the  scope  of  the  curriculum  (in  connection  with  government 
officials)  above  a  certain  prescribed  minimum,  and,  in  general, 
attend  to  all  details  of  administration.  Down  to  1833  the  church 
had  exclusive  control  of  its  schools.  Government  investigations 
and  reports  seem  to  have  been  the  only  external  influences.  But 
very  early  after  the  first  public  grant  was  passed  a  government 
Board  was  appointed,  called  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, (2)  which  came  to  have  very  close  and  important  relations 
with  the  schools.  Regulations  were  made  as  to  qualifications  of 
teachers,  equipment  of  schools,  the  cuniculum,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  work, —  and  they  were  systematized,  and  elaborated 
in  great  detail  in  what  is  known  as  the  Code.  For  the  amplication 
of  the  Code  to  the  schools  the  Committee,  or  the  Education 
Department,  as  it  was  known,  appointed  Inspectors,  University 
trained  men  and  tried  masters,  who  reported  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  as  related  to  government  standards.'  Grants  are  not 
assured  the  schools.  They  depend  on  the  fulfilment  of  condi- 
tions, and  the  inspectors  are  the  judges.  The  practical  effects  of 
this  supervision  are  seen  in  the  uniform  regard  for  government 
regulations  and  pimctilious  care  in  carrying  them  out.  Its  inci- 
sive power  was  evident  in  two  or  three  cases  which  came  to  my 
notice,  where  unsuitable  buildings  had  been  condemned,  and  in 
one  case  where  both  school  and  work  had  been  condemned.     Un- 


l.«  iDspected  echoolt  In  1901  were  distributed  as  follows :  Nattonal  or  Church  of  Eng- 
land Schools,  11,781;  Wesleyan,  468;  Boman  Catholic,  1064;  British  Society,  etc.,  1078;  Board 
Schools,  6797. 

^^.  The  "  Committee  of  Council*'  was  first  established  In  1839.  It  was  formed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council.  Its  President  was  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  while  its 
Vice-President  represented  it  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  was  iu  most  responsible  officer. 
It  had  a  regular  departmentel  organization  at  Whitehall  with  a  force  of  inspectors,  (dWlded 
Into  chief  Inspectors,  sub-Inspectors  and  assistants),  and  an  office  force  of  examiners. 
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der  existing  conditions  and  financial  stress  it  would  be  only  ex- 
treme cases  which  would  thus  feel  the  inspector's  rod.  It  is 
needed  in  more  schools  than  actually  feel  it*.  Conditions,  how- 
ever, are  bound  to  improve. 

As  to  the  Code,  the  tendency  once  was  to  map  out  the  work 
with  great  exactness  and  to  test  the  efficiency  by  periodical  exam- 
inations, which  were  looked  forward  to  as  the  sum  and  end  of 
effort.  Grants  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  results, —  numeri- 
cal results, —  and  even  teachers'  salaries  were  determined,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  number  of  passes.  This  was  what  was  known  as 
"  payment  by  results."  The  arithmetic  of  inspection,  however, 
gradually  gave  way  before  criticism  and  sounder  pedagogical 
thought.  Today,  therefore,  there  is  more  opportunity  for  spontan- 
eity in  developing  educational  plans,  and  there  are  more  healthful 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  self-reliance,  imselfish  interest,  and 
professional  spirit.  But  the  impress  of  the  old  system  is  still 
evident. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Education  Department  there  grew  up 
what  is  known  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  with  an  organi- 
zation similar  to  the  one  already  described.  Beginning  in  a  small 
way  about  1841  it  grew  into  a  vigorous  organization,  controllings 
large  go^'emment  grants.  Its  influence  extended  beyond  its  name> 
for  the  scope  of  its  work  was  generously  interpreted  to  include  any 
secondary  study  outside  of  Latin  and  Greek.  We  are  here  how- 
ever, concerned  only  with  elementary  science,  drawing  and 
manual  training,  which  it  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools 
and  later  turned  over  to  the  Education  Department  for  supervision. 

There  was  thus  another  duality  in  the  management  of  the 
schools  which  it  was  desirable  to  abolish  or  modify.  This  was 
accomplished  in  part  in  1899.  There  is  now  a  general  Board  of 
Education  and  the  two  departments  form  two  "  bureaus  "  in  its 
organization. 

2.  The  administration  of  Board  Schools  has  been  exactly  parallel 
with  that  of  the  church  schools,  except  that  the  school-board 
already  referred  to  in  the  historical  part  of  this  article,  takes  the 
place  of  the  Society  and  the  Managers ;  and  the  rates  or  taxes, 
levied  at  the  request  of  this  school-board,  and  disbureed  by  the 
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same  authority,  are  substituted  for  voluntaiy  contributions.  In 
the  board  schools  therefore,  we  have  the  Education  Department 
of  the  Government  determinmg  the  general  requirements  and 
superintending  and  directing  by  means  of  inspectors  and  the  code ; 
and  the  managers  attending  to  all  local  details  and  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  the  central  authority. 

Attendance  : 

The  compulsory  principle  came  in  with  the  Bill  of  1870.  It 
remained,  however,  for  subsequent  legislation  to  make  the  prin- 
ciple effective.  Regulations  have  since  been  extended  so  that  a 
high  ideal  has  been  formulated.(^)  But  in  many  ways  England 
has  not  a  strong  educational  sentiment,  so  that  the  execution  of 
the  law  is  far  from  perfect;  it  varies  in  efficiency  in  different  com- 
munities. The  same  weakness  of  educational  sentiment  shows 
itself  in  the  tendency  to  leave  schodl  as  soon  'as  the  government 
limit  is  reached.  This  is  not  due  merely  to  the  pressure  of  econ- 
omic conditions.  The  cause  lies  deeper.  Space,  however,  forbids 
a  more  extended  treatment  of  this  topic  here. 

Patrons  of  the  School : 

The  popular  schools  are  patronized  by  what  are  called  the  lower 
classes  and  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  middle  class.  It  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  say,  they  are  patronized  by  the  common  people. 
Class  distinctions  have  been  sharply  drawn  in  school  attendance. 
The  higher  middle  class  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
schools.  Many  families,  (perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  most  families),  from  other  sections  of  the  middle  class,  have 
preferred  to  send  to  private  or  adventure  schools  in  order  to  main- 
tain position.  This  may  be  done  even  where  the  Board  Schools 
offer  better  advantages.  A  master  of  a  prominent  Board  School 
of  higher  rank  told  me  that  if  he  should  send  his  boy  to  these 
schools  he  would  have  to  "  move  from  the  square  on  which  he 
lived,"  meaning  that  social  relations  would  be  cut  short, —  and  yet 


1.  The  legal  age  limits  are  5  and  14  years,  bat  after  11  a  pupil  may  obtain  partial  or  total 
exemption  on  certain  conditions  (relating  to  previous  attendance  and  standard  reached.} 
There  are  about  75,000  "  half  timers"  in  the  schools,  but  they  represent  a  vanishing  factor,  as 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  for  more  than  twenty  years.  With  advancing  efficiency 
and  scope  of  compulsion  enrolment  has  increased  from  1,700,000  in  1870  to  6,750,000  In  1901, 
an  average  attendance  from  1,100,000  to  4,700,000. 
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he  believed  that  his  son  would  secure  a  better  education  in  the 
Board  Schools.  There  sometimes  appears  some  slight  class  dis- 
tinction, or  a  suspicion  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  schools  them- 
selves in  their  preference  for  pupils,  though  of  course,  they  have 
no  power  to  refuse  admission,  so  long  as  there  is  room.  Again, 
parents  sometimes  prefer  fees  in  the  elementary  schools  to  make 
the  attendance  more  select.  But  cla^ss  feeling,  at  least  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  schools,  is  slowly  giving  way  in  parts  of  the  middle 
class.  Since  the  Board  Schools  have  advanced  standards  and  im- 
proved school  architecture  persons  are  patronizing  them  who  once 
would  not  have  looked  at  them.(^)  Board  Schools  have  quietly 
won  their  way  on  their  merits. 

Organization  of  the  Softools: 

The  typical  plan  of  school  organization  in  England  is  that  of 
school  groups,  though  the  sep*arate  school  unit  must  of  course  rule 
under  certain  conditions.  In  the  first  place  England  always  pro- 
vides two  schools  in  each  district,  one  for  infants  ("  babies,*'  as 
they  are  familiarly  called),  taking  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  six,  and  one  for  older  pupils  between  six  and  fourteen. 
Sometimes  the  latter  are  divided  into  junior  and  senior  schools, 
the  point  of  cleavage  being  the  fourth  standard  (normally  contain- 
ing children  of  ten.(2)  In  the  second  place  England  separates 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools.  The  London  school-board,  how- 
ever, has  inclined  to  coeducation  in  its  newest  schools,  and  results 
seem  favorable.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  physi- 
ological and  psychological  differences  in  the  sexes  do  not  seem  to 
accentuate  themselves,  enough  to  warrant  a  separation  till  the 
secondary  or  adolescent  period.  At  this  stage  some  kind  of 
individualizing  opportunities  seem  desirable  for  scholastic  purposes 
alone,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  involve  strict  division.  In  the 
third  place,  "  centers  "  for  training  in  laundry  work, "  housewifery  " 
and  nursing,  wood- working,  and  (occasionally)  metal  working,  form 
part  of  the  school  group,  at  least  in  the  larger  cities.  These  cen- 
ters are  established  at  convenient  intervals,  so  that  each  will  be 


1.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  city  schools. 

2.  This  division  seems  to  occar  in  certain  large  schools  where  the  upper  section  offers 
work  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  studies. 
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accessible  to  all  children  within  a  given  radius,  and  every  pupil  is,  I 
believe,  required  to  spend  a  certian  amount  of  time  in  one  or  more 
of  these  centers.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  at  any  length  about 
them  here.  They  must  in  the  main  speak  for  themselves.  Finally 
some  districts  have  "  defective  "  centers  connected  with  the  school 
group.(i)  These  demand  a  word  of  explanation.  In  London  the 
dullards,  (2)  (who  are  often  merely  victims  of  educational  blimders), 
the  mentally  deficient,  the  crippled,  the  blind,  and  other  defectives 
are  systematically  separated  and  placed  in  special  schools  which 
are  administered  as  a  part  of  the  popular  school  system.  The 
care  received  at  these  centers  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a 
school  for  cripples  which  I  found  in  one  school-group.  The  chil- 
dren not  only  had  separate  teachers,  but  had  the  service  of  special 
attendants,  w^re  supplied  with  nourishment  during  school  hours, 
and  were  carried  to  and  from  school, —  all  at  public  expense. 
Of  course  this  grouping  ranges  in  degree  from  the  simplest  form 
found  in  a  small  district,  where  there  are  but  two  teachers,  and  a 
single  room  separated  imperfectly  into  infant  and  advanced  de- 
partments, and  where  there  is  little  or  no  separation  between  boys 
and  girls,  to  the  elaborate  form  of  the  large  and  populous  district 
where  may  be  found  a  collection  of  six  schools, —  two  for  infants, 
two  for  juniors  and  two  for  seniors, —  each  with  its  separate 
quarters  and  separate  staff  of  teachers,  and  four  "  centers,"  each 
of  these  again  having  its  own  rooms  or  series  of  rooms  and  its 
own  teacher  or  teachers,  A  school  community  thus  takes  the 
place  of  a  single  school. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  external  organization  I  pass 
to  a  consideration  of  the  internal  organization. —  ♦ 

1.     Grading : 

The  course  in  the  "  school  for  older  pupils "  is  divided  into 
seven  standards  (a  standard  representing  a  year's  work,  some- 
times an  "  ex-seventh "  standard  is  added  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wish  to  prolong  their  study.     As  with  us  the  grad- 

1.  Unfortunatelj  I  bave  not  snffident  data  to  show  bow  wide-spread  this  arrangement 
l0.  Tbe  law  reqaires  ibat  provlBion  be  made  for  tbe  Instruction  of  defectives,  but  naturaly 
only  large  distncts  would  make  tbis  instruction  a  rcflrular  element  in  tbeir  scbool-nroups. 
Altogetber  tbere  are  140  day  scbools  for  defectives  under  scbool  boards.  Tbere  are  Desides 
about  40  '*  resfdentlal "  scbools,  but  witb  tbe  latter  we  are  not  bere  concerned.  London  bas 
made  a  special  feature  of  tbis  brancb  of  education' in  connection  witb  ber  Board  Schools,  and 
has  a  ilnely  organized  system. 
(2)    If  a  cbildls  noticeably  below  normal  standard  be  Is  examined  at  once. 
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ing  is  of  course  more  or  less  complete  according  to  circum- 
stances, ranging  from  the  imperfect  classification  of  a  one-room 
school  with  one  or  two  teachers  to  the  completely  organized  school 
which  has  a  separate  room  and  separate  teacher  for  each  standard. 

Infant  schools  are  divided  into  two  or  three  classes,  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  school  suggest  Sometimes  a  fourth  is  added  by 
assigning  pupils  of  standard  one  (of  the  upper  school)  to  this 
department. 

There  seem  to  be  some  individual  attempts  at  elasticity  in 
grading,  but  I  have  not  sufficient  facts  to  warrant  a  generalization 
here. —  I  judge,  from  my  general  knowledge  of  the  schools,  that 
there  has  been  no  systematic  work  in  this  line  and  that  the  matter 
has  not  received  the  attention  accorded  it  in  some  of  our  schools. 
The  Code,  however,  lays  stress  on  individuality  in  the  case  of 
small  schools  where  classiiication  is  imperfect.  The  chief  prob- 
lems in  grading  the  world  over  lie  in  the  direction  of  elasticity  in 
classification. 

Z.     The  Curricvlum: 

From  meager  provisions  for  the  mere  rudiments  the  curriculum 
has  grown  into  a  reasonably  broad  and  suggestive  plan  of  work 
which  is  already  meeting  with  the  same  criticism  as  our  American 
curriculum,  summed  up  in  the  disparaging  words,  "  crowded  " 
and  "  f ragmentarj'."  In  both  cases  the  criticism  is  unthinking, 
due  largely  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  such  a  curri- 
culum and  its  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  child  whose  life  and 
growth  depend  on  his  opportunities  for  natural  expression. 
Criticism  could  better  be  directed  to  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
apprehension of  such  a  curriculum,  or  to  the  unpedagogical  organi- 
zation and  presentation  of  its  elements. 

(a)  Infant  Schools :  The  government  recommends  "  suitable 
instruction  "  in  reading,  writing  and  number  work ;  simple  lessons 
in  common  things ;  appropriate  and  varied  occupations ;  needle- 
work ;  drawing ;  singing ;  physical  exercises.  Modem  pedagogical 
thought  has  not  yet  taken  full  possession  of  these  schools  and 
developed  the  true  kindergarten  idea.  Much  of  the  work  is 
formal  and  abstract  and  probably  in  the  majority  of  cae^s  centers 
chiefly  in  teaching  to  read,  write  and  use  numbers.  Some  of  the 
better  schools  have  gone  far  in  the  right  direction  and  offer  inter- 
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eating  and  delightful  fields  of  observation.  But  even  here  the 
formal  element  is  conspicuous.  The  treatment  of  the  child  of 
kindergarten  age  is  very  different  from  that  found  in  the  U.  S.(^) 

But  our  system  also  has  serious  defects  and  needs  to  be  worked 
over  from  new  points  of  view. 

(b)  Schools  for  Older  Pupils :  The  curriculum  of  the  Code  is 
rather  elastic,  suggesting  a  minimum  course  which  is  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  schools,  but  giving  scope  for  ambitious  and  better 
equipped  schools  to  enlarge  the  programs.  The  course  recom- 
mended includes  the  following  subjects : —  English  (reading, 
♦'recitation,"  writing,  composition,  practical  grammar);  arithmetic: 
lessons  (including  "  object  lessons  ")  on  geography,  history  and 
common  things;  drawing  (for  boys);  needlework  (for  girls);  sing- 
ing (by  note);  physical  training.  The  Code,  it  will  be  noticed, 
groups  several  studies  together  under  the  headmg  "  lessons  on  geo- 
graphy, history  and  common  things,"  as  though  they  are  not  to  be 
accorded  the  same  standmg  as  others  nor  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
same  definiteness  and  completeness.  Object  lessons  in  English 
schools  are  lessons  in  the  line  of  nature  study  and  general  infor- 
mation conducted  in  a  more  or  less  objective  manner,  but  evidently 
with  less  reference  to  real  objects  than  is  desirable.(2) 

The  Code  presents  this  as  the  regular  curriculum,  but  distinctly 
says  that  it  need  not  be  applied  to  every  class  in  full.  And  fur- 
thermore that  one  or  more  studies  may  be  omitted  altogether  in  a 
school  whenever  circumstances  seem  to  Inspector  and  Board  to 
waiTant  it.  The  only  standard,  or  obligatory,  studies  seem  to  be 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Yet  in  the  smallest  school  I 
visited, —  a  school  of  the  Fens, —  all  the  subjects  received  some 
a-ttention  with  the  possible  exception  of  history. 

But  the  Board  suggests  also  a  long  list  of  differential  subjects 
from  which  selections  may  be  made  when  conditions  permit.(*) 

The  additions  most  commonly  met  with  are  algebra,  "  Euclid," 
French, (*)  some  simple  work  in  physical  science,  and  various 
forms  of  manual  training, (5)  including  art  work  of  different  kinds. 

1.  The  latest  Code  lars  stress  on  some  wholesome  principles  In  Infant  school  work  which 
wonld  Improve  matters  If  thoughtfully  applied. 

2.  Becent  Codes  haye  suggested  Improvements  in  object  lessons. 

3.  These  subjects  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads :—  mathematics,  science 
languages  (ancient  and  modern),  commercial  studies,  domestic  economy,  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, ana  manual  training.    Some  of  them  were  probably  originally  introduced  by  the 
Science  and  Art  .department  referred  to  above. 

4.  French  and  algebra  frequently  begin  at  the  fourth  standard. 

5.  Further  details  are  given  above  under  the  topic  Organization. 
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These  supplementary  studies,  however,  seem  to  be  confined  to 
urban  schools. 

The  elective  principle  is  therefore  operative  though  it  does  not 
go  by  this  name.  It  applies  to  schools  rather  than  to  individuals, 
and  is  determined  largely,  though  not  exclusively  by  school 
authorities.  It  gives  opportunity  for  individual  interest  and  for 
local  initiative.  It  may  thus  bring  an  element  of  individuality 
into  the  schools,  but  this  result  does  not  seem  conspicuous  at 
present,  as  election  appears  to  follow  a  pretty  uniform  course. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  has  talent  in  some  line  of  work  outside  the 
regular  curriculum,  and  is  generous  enough  to  devote  it  to  his 
school.  Then  one  finds  a  delightfully  spontaneous  phase  of  edu- 
cation. One  such  case  I  found  where  an  orchestra  had  been 
formed  and  trained  to  very  creditable  work,  as  evidenced  by  a 
concert  hastily  arranged  for  my  entertainment.  Here  was  athletic 
training  for  both  participators  and  for  the  school  as  a  whole.  This 
union  of  recreation  and  education  in  a  special  line  must  overflow 
and  give  stimulus  for  better  work  in  other  lines. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  the  curriculum  is  the  re- 
ligious element.  The  religious  character  of  English  schools  is 
rooted  in  their  history.  Religious  instruction  is  universal  in  both 
series  of  schools.  The  opening  period  of  the  morning  sessions  is 
devoted  to  this  purpose  and  brief  religious  exercises  often  close 
the  school  day.  In  many  cases  this  religious  instruction  may  be 
denominational.  It  is  of  this  character  in  voluntary  schools, 
where  the  "  catechisms  "  and  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  churches 
may  be  taught  in  addition  to  the  topics  taken  up  in  other 
schools.(i)  Religious  instruction  is  likely  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely in  the  schools,  for  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  English  belief  and 
custom.  It  is,  however,  likely  to  change  in  form.  It  may  become 
unsectarian,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  it  may  become  electively 
sectarian,  as  in  the  German  system. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  religion  is  an  attitude,  rather 
than  a  system  of  knowledge.  The  religious  instruction  is  import- 
ant, it  is  not  synonymous  with  religious  training  which  relates 
itself  to  all  the  work  of  the  school. 

1.  In  all  schools  however,  children  are  protected  by  the  **  Conscience  Clause  "  against 
receiviug  any  religious  instruction  as  to  which  parents  have  conscientious  scruples.  The 
vicar  controls  religious  instruction  in  the  Church  of  England  Schools.  In  the  Board  Schools 
the  instruction  must  be  unsectarian ;  it  is  guided  bv  a  syllabus  Issued  by  the  Central  author- 
ity. The  Nonconformist  Schools  perhaps  approximate  the  freedom  of  Board  Schools,  but  I 
have  no  data  at  hand  on  this  point. 


».   H.   C.    KING. 
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As  to  so-called  secular  studies,  the  course  in  English  elemen- 
tary schools  is  evidently  less  complex  and  less  rich  in  detail  than 
its  American  counterpart.  This  appears  particularly  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  history,  geography  and  language.  History  has 
received  very  meagre  attention.  Interest  in  the  subject  has 
recently  sprung  up,  but  even  now  Utile  is  made  of  it.  "  No  nar 
tion  forgets  itself  as  does  England  "  said  a  master,  applying  his 
remark  to  the  study  of  history.  Geography  fares  better,  but  has 
not  been  developed  so  scientifically  and  pedagogically  as  in  some 
systems  of  schools.  The  moulding-board  seldom  appears  and 
other  means  for  the  best  educational  work  fall  short  of  the  needs 
in  the  case.  In  history,  therefore,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
English  and  American  popular  schools.  In  geography,  the  con- 
trast is  a  striking  one.  In  our  schools  this  part  of  the  curriculum 
has  had  both  an  extensive  and  intensive  development.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  science  of  geography  that  it  has  some- 
times outstripped  its  pedagogies  and  left  the  subject  a  somewhat 
irregular,  indefinite  and  unsystematic  element  of  the  coursed  In 
language,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  correlated  compos- 
itions. Grammar  and  "recitation"  are  more  in  evidence  than 
with  us,  (and  we  still  have  too  much  formal  grammar  in  our 
elementary  course).  On  the  other  hand  concrete  language  work, 
in  the  line  of  school  literature,  has  received  comparatively  little  at- 
tention. There  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  reading  material,  which 
makes  the  language  influence  of  the  schools  narrow.  In  the  line 
of  manual  training  and  elementary  science,  however,  as  devel- 
oped in  the  larger  districts,  comparison  seems  to  favor  England* 
The  relation  of  manual  training  to  brain  development  can  be  made 
a  vital  one.  It  depends  upon  the^  organization  and  administration 
of  the  work.  The  subject  deserves  the  best  pedagogical  thoughts. 
One  of  our  leading  educators  has  recently  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  is  equal  or  superior  to  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  culture  sub- 
ject. When  I  reached  London  a  notable  exhibit  of  manual  and  art 
work  was  in  progress.  The  exhibits  were  not  only  delightful  to  the 
eye,  but  suggestive  as  to  educational  values  ( though  an  array  of 
selected  specimens  like  the  one  in  question  is  liable  to  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  actual  results  in  the  schools). 

A  special  section  of  the  exhibit  was  devoted  to  manual  work  in 
defective  "  centers  "  where  the  pedagogy  of  this  form  of  training 
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has  special  application,  perhaps  but  dimly  perceived  at  present. 
In  another  section  was  displayed  a  large  collection  of  home-made 
apparatus  for  experiments  in  science.  It  is  a  rare  experience  to 
find  such  a  display.  Exhibits  which  include  apparatus  usually  show 
what  has  been  done  for  pupils  and  teachers  in  this  particular  rather 
than  what  they  have  been  encouraged  to  do  for  themselves.  This 
mode  of  teaching  science  not  only  gives  scope  to  inventive  power 
and  increases  the  mentality  of  pupils,  but  results  in  keener  knowl- 
edge of  and  a  more  educational  insight  into  the  subject  in  question. 
Here  is  a  special  field  for  the  application  of  educational  ecotlomics 
and  pedagogics. 

The  time  element  in  the  curriculum  is  a  generous  one.  Normally 
the  school  year  is  about  forty-four  weeks,  though  communities  prob- 
ably differ  somewhat  in  this  particular,  owing  to  differences  in 
industrial  conditions.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  schools  to  be 
in  session  most  of  the  summer,  only  a  month  being  allowed  for  the 
summer  holidays.  Last  sunmier  an  extra  week  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  King's  coronation.  The  holidays,  however,  do  not  occur  at 
the  same  time  in  all  sections ;  they  are  regulated  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  various  communities.  The  time  devoted  to  daily  sessions  is 
the  same,  or  practically  the  same,  as  in  our  conmion  schools.  A 
slight  concession  (half  an  hour)  is  made  in  infant  schools.  The 
length  of  the  session  here  compared  with  our  kindergarten  hours 
seems  extraordinary,  especially  when  one  considers  the  formal 
character  of  the  work  required  on  these  schools.  But  economic 
and  home  conditions  in  England  differ  from  those  in  this  country. 
School  may  thus  become  a  caretaking  institution  oftener  than  witli 
us.  This  added  to  the  fact  that  English  pedagogy  for  this  period 
is  comparatively  undeveloped  or  at  least  has  not  entered  sufficiently 
into  the  practice  of  the  schools,  may  account  for  the  long  hours. 

In  the  matter  of  curriculum,  schools  may  be  divided  into  two 
T  groups,  ( 1 )  Urban  schools,  ( 2 )  Semi-Urban  and  Rural  schools. 
The  uniformity  of  curriculum  in  each  group  is  very  noticeable. 
But  I  marvelled  at  the  unifonnity  of  method  everywhere.  Schools 
seem  cast  in  the  same  mould  in  this  respect,  beyond  our  conception 
in  America(i). 

This  topic,  however,  must  be  left  for  the  second  article. 

1.  Statements  as  to  the  currlcalam  and  method  in  general  apply  to  all  echoole,  whether 
of  Board  serlet  or  Church  series.  My  observations,  however,  seem  to  Justify  this  distinc- 
tion :  Board  schools,  for  reasons  which  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  schools  make 
apparent,  are  In  better  position  to  carry  out  a  course  of  study  and  are  more  likely  to  go  be- 
yond the  purely  elementary  curriculum. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL:  A  REPLY. 

WILL   GRANT   CHAMBERS,    STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,  MOORHEAD,  MINNESOTA. 

IS  a  youth  no  more  when  he  becomes  a  man  ?  Does  a  race 
cease  to  exist  when  it  passes  from  barbarism  into  civilization? 
Or  is  the  latter  condition  in  each  case  but  the  continuation  and 
glorification  of  the  former?  These  questions  and  the  thoughts 
which  follow  were  suggested  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Abernethy's 
paper,  "The  Passing  of  the  Normal  School,"  in  the  February 
Education,  in  which  he  foretells  the  approaching  extinction  of 
the  species  Schola  Normalis,  The  occasion  of  the  prophecy  seems 
to  have  been  the  recent  lengthening  of  the  course  of  study  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School  to  three  years  and  the  making  of  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  those  of  the  standard  college.  Just  how 
the  tendency  exemplified  in  this  concrete  case  foreshadows  the 
destruction  of  the  normal  school  is  difficult  for  the  writer  to  see. 
Does  it  not  rather  seem  that  adaptation  to  changing  conditions,  and 
the  consequent  evolution  to  higher  forms,  are  the  surest  guaranty 
we  could  have  of  the  perpetuation  of  these  institutions  ?  A  cer- 
tain individual  is  still  John  Smith  after  he  has  passed  from  boy- 
hood and  youtli  into  manhood.  And  we  must  insist  that  a  normal 
school  is  still  a  normal  school  after  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
primitive  and  short-sighted  policy  of  its  earlier  years  into  the 
more  vitalizing  and  inspiring  activities  of  maturity.  If  the  author 
had  said  that  normal  schools,  like  all  other  institutions,  are  bound 
to  undergo  continuous  adaptations  and  modifications  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  mission  all  normal  school  workers  would  heartily 
agree ;  but  that  their  doom  is  foretold  in  such  adaptations  we  can 
never  concur.  Does  any  one  foresee  the  "Passing  of  the  College  " 
in  President  Butler's  recommendation  for  a  shortening  of  the 
requirements  of  the  A.  B.  degree,  or  in  President  Harper's 
division  of  the  course  into  Junior  and  Senior  College? 

But  Mr.  Abemethy  is  quite  sure  of  his  contention.  Says  he, 
"  The  old  fashioned  normal  school  is  on  the  road  to  oblivion,  and 
every  earnest  educator  wishes  for  it  a  speedy  end  of  the  journey. 
It  has  served  its  day  and  generation ;  what  virtue  it  ever  possessed 
has  been  given  out ;  in  its  decrepitude  it  now  serves  as  a  lesson 
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and    a  warning In  general,  however    like  the 

power  of  a  discredited  political  party  that  holds  over  to  the  next 
election  by  means  of  the  offices  in  its  possession,  the  power  of  the 
old  normal  school  is  provisional  and  doomed  to  extinction  before 
the  on-rush  of  new  educational  ideas."  This  is  certainly  a  very 
shortrsighted  diagnosis,  one  that  could  not  have  been  made  by  a 
person  acquainted  with  educational  conditions  in  rural  communities. 
It  is  true  that  our  city  schools  demand  a  more  finished  product 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  old-time  normal  school,  and  what  Mr. 
Abemethy  has  written  is  probably  true  for  city  conditions.  But 
he  should  remember  that  our  cities  are  not  "  the  whole  thing." 
There  are  still  afe;w  people  living  outside  our  urban  limits,  people 
who  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  even  a  high  school  education, 
who  must  depend  upon  the  nearest  normal  school  not  only  for  the 
professional  training  but  for  the  academic  instruction  of  their 
teachers.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that 
normal  schools  have  never  been  popular  with  city  educators. 
Since  the  historic  controversy  between  Horace  Mann  and  the 
Boston  Schoolmasters  there  has  been  more  or  less  enmity  between 
them.  And  such  a  condition  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Normal  schools  were  established  originally  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  schools ;  and  that  has  been  their  natural  and  legitimate 
function  ever  since.  Cities  have  generally  had  their  own  training 
schools  or  other  sources  from  which  to  draw  their  teaching  force, 
and  have  looked  with  contempt  on  the  normal  school  because  the 
function  of  the  latter  was  misunderstood.  And,  it  might  be  well 
to  add,  those  have  been  most  bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  these 
offensive  institutions,  who  knew  least  about  their  history,  method, 
scope  and  aim. 

None  have  loftier  ideals  about  what  a  normal  school  should  be  and 
what  it  should  accomplish  than  those  who  daily  labor  in  them  and 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  their  limitations  and  defects.  Every 
institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country  would,  if  it  could,  cut  loose 
from  all  these  retarding  influences  tomorrow,  and  leap  forward  to 
a  condition  of  perfection  and  efficiency  not  dreamed  of  —  even  by 
their  critic.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  normal  school  people  do 
not  dream  their  dreams  or  look  forward  to  ideals.  But  knowing  the 
actual  conditions  as  he  cannot  know  them,  we  must  say  to  the 
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writer  of  the  paper  uader  discussion  that  the  old-time  normal 
school  has  yet  its  function  to  perform  and  will  have  for  years  to 
come.  Pennsylvania  has  thirteen  state  normal  schools  which  gradu- 
ated over  1700  teachers  in  1900,  and  yet  they  cannot  begin  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  teachers  demanded  by  the  schools  of  the  state: 
Minnesota  has  five  normal  schools,  doing  the  best  they  chn  to 
reach  the  rural  schools,  but  their  graduates  are  hurried  oflf  to  take 
positions  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  almost  before  they 
can  complete  their  courses.  The  most  serious  question  before 
the  normal  schools  of  Minnesota  today  is  ^^  How  can  we  extend 
our  influence  so  as  to  reach  and  benefit  the  country  schools  ? " 
Conditions  are  precisely  the  same  in  almost  every  state  of  the 
Union.  Who,  in  his  right  mind  and  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
can  speak  of  the  "  passing  of  the  normal  school,"  when  every  such  . 
institution  is  taxing  its  resources  to  the  utmost  and  is  yet  unable 
to  produce  any  appreciable  diminution  in  the  demands  made  upon 
it. 

Again,  no  one  is  so  anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  normal 
schools  as  are  those  who  are  responsible  for  them.  All  alik^  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  normal  schools  shall  be  as  truly  profes- 
sional schools  as  are  our  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  engineering. 
If  ideals  alone  could  determine  the  conduct  of  a  school  our 
normal  schools  would  have  been  revolutionized  long  ago.  But 
equally,  if  not  more,  important  as  a  determining  factor  is  the 
material  to  be  worked  with.  To  offer  professional  training  alone 
to  those  who  have  had  no  instruction  in  the  most  necessary  branches 
of  knowledge  would  be  like  making  razor  blades  out  of  pig  iron. 
There  must  be  a  certain  refinement  of  material  before  the  tool  is 
fashioned ;  and  until  other  refining  agencies  are  accessible  to  all 
candidates  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  there  will  be  a  place  for 
the  old-fashioned  normal  school.  The  ranks  of  the  profession  are 
recruited  largely  from  those  families  who  are  unable  to  educate 
the  children  beyond  the  scope  of  Ihe  local  public  school.  Many 
candidates  must  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  their  pedogogical 
training.  A  college  course  is  out  of  the  reach  of  all  such,  both  on 
account  of  expense  and  length  of  course.  For  this  reason,  and 
other  reasons,  if  a  department  of  pedagogy  were  to  be  established 
in  a  university  in  each  state,  fully  equipped  and  able  to  accom- 
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modate  the  total  enrollment  of  the  normal  schools  of  that  state,  it 
would  not  in  ten,  nor  in  twenty-five  years  produce  any  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state.     There  must  be  a 

• 

number  of  normal  schools  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
state.  The  ambition  of  the  farmer's  daughter  to  attend  the  state 
normU  school,  which  ambition  stimulated  the  ridicule  of  our 
critic  has  brought  to  the  profession  some  of  its  best  members, 
teachers  who  would  never  have  been  appealed  to  by  a  more 
distant  and  more  scholarly  institution.  Until  the  intelligence 
and  ambition  of  the  common  people  have  been  raised  to  a  plane 
where  they  will  go  out  in  search  for  needed  training,  training 
must  be  brought  to  them,  even  though  it  be  inferior  to  the  best. 

The    character    of    their   professional    training,    the    "patent 
methods"  and  "antiquated  theory"  of  the  normal  schools  are 
referred  to  as  other  reasons  for  the  predicted  "passing  of  the 
normal  school."      In  these  respects  the  normal  schools  have  long 
since  "  passed."     At  any  rate  all  but  the  very  worst  of  them  have, 
and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  contrast  the  worst  normal  schools  with  the 
best  departments  of  pedagogy,  a  trick,  by  the  way,  of  which  our 
pseudo-prophet  is  guilty.     In  earlier  days,  and  perhaps  still  in 
some  places,  normal  schools  did  deal  out  a  kind  of  ready  made 
.method  and  stereotyped    practice  which  have  been  much   con- 
demned.    But  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
whether  that  was  not  the  best  kind  of  training  for  candidates  of 
such  limited  scholarship  and  outlook.     Were  the  schools  of  such 
teachers  not  better  for  their  few  well  fixed  pedagogical  habits  in 
view  of  their  limited  power  of  initiative  ?     The  writer  regards  that 
early  condition  as  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
saner  pedagogy  of  today,  just  as  necessary  as  is  the  tadpole  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  the  frog.     Yet  who  would  condemn  the  frog 
for  once  having  had  a  tail?     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
normal  schools  were  the  first  institutions  to  urge  the  necessity  for 
professional  training  for  teachers,  and  that  they  carried  on  an 
uphill  fight  for  decades  before  our  universities  and  colleges  took 
the  first  steps  toward  providing  such  training.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  twelve  or  fifteen  of  our  best  known  universities,  unques- 
tionably the  best  psychological  and  pedagogical  instruction  for 
teachers  is  given  in  our  state  normal  schools.      We  have  no  hesi- 
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tation  in  ai&nning  that  the  average  normal  school  is  vastly 
superior  in  this  respect  to  the  average  college.  For  a  decade  or 
more  such  universities  as  Clark,  Harvard,  Columbia  and  Chicago 
have  sent  out  more  of  their  graduate  students  into  normal  school 
faculties  than  into  any  other  field.  The  result  has  been  a  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  noimal  school 
work  in  nearly  every  state.  Mere  method  has  long  since  sunk  to 
a  subordinate  place  in  such  schools  and  professional  enthusiasm, 
studious  habits,  broader  knowledge,  and  sympathy  with  child  life 
have  risen  to  the  highest  level  of  importance.  Just  such  a  leaven- 
ing process  as  preceded  the  change  in  the  Chicago  Normal  School 
which  furnished  the  text  for  Mr.  Abemethy's  sermon,  has  gone  on 
everywhere  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  but  the  schools  are  not 
the  less  Normal  Schools.  Today  it  is  in  the  colleges,  not  in  the 
best  or  even  average  normal  schools,  that  lessons  in  pedagdgy  are 
assigned  from  a  book  and  recited  with  laborious  exactness  with 
never  a  glimpse  into  an  actual  schoolroom.  By  the  very  nature 
of  things,  a  normal  school  of  average  equipment,  library  facilities, 
and  practice  school,  conducted  by  enthusiastic  young  specialists 
from  universitiep  are  prepared  to  give  more  of  the  needed  train- 
ing, and  professional  enthusiasm  than  a  college  without  such 
special  facilities,  without  the  close  personal  contact  of  teacher 
and  student,  and  amid  all  the  detractions  of  college  life  arising 
from  the  diversity  of  aims  represented  in  the  student  body.  In 
the  normal  school  the  professional  interest  will  become  more  and 
more  dominant  as  the  candidates  come  to  the  school  with  more 
academic  training.  In  college  the  academic  interests  must  remain 
uppermost,  or  at  best  the  pedagogical  interest  can  be  but  one 
among  many. 

Has  it  occurred  to  any  of  the  critics  of  normal  schools  to  stpp 
and  ask  how  many  of  the  movements  which  have  contributed  to 
the  enrichment  of  modem  educated  emanated  from  these  institu- 
tions even  in  the  periods  when  they  were  most  despised  ?  One  of 
these  has  already  been  referred  to  —  the  professional  training  for 
teachers.  Pestalozzianism  came  to  us  with  all  its  germinating 
warmth  through  the  normal  school  at  Oswego.  Herbartianism 
owes  its  introduction  into  America  to  a  small  band  of  enthusiastic 
workers  in  the  school  at  Normal,  Illinois.     A  large  part  of  the 
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literature  of  child-study  had  its  origin  in  investigations  of  teachers 
in  normal  schools.  Three  names  —  Frye,  McMurry,  Redway  — 
associated  with  the  vivifying  and  enrichment  of  geographical 
study  have  also  associations  with  normal  school  work  in  years 
when  they  were  less  well  known.  Call  up  the  names  of  those 
educators  who  are  known  to  every  person  of  intelligence  and  note 
how  many  of  them  began  their  education  in  normal  schools'.  We 
can  give  only  a  few  of  them :  Earl  Barnes,  Elmer  E.  Brown,  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh,  Arnold  Tompkins,  Irwin  Shepard,  Aaron  Gove, 
Superintendent  Seaver,  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Edmund  J.  James,  James 
L.  Hughes,  Wilbur  S.  Jackman.  Add  to  these  the  names  of  a 
few  of  those  who  won  their  earliest  reputations,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  greatness,  while  teaching  in  normal  schools : 
Charles  McMurray,  Frank  McMurray,  Charles  DeGarmo,  Jaques 
W.  Re'dway,  Paul  Hanus,  Will  S.  Monroe,  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Alex 
E.  Frye,  M.  V.  O'Shea,  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  C. 
W.  Bardeen,  A.  E.  Winship,  the  Boydens.  Does  it  seem,  with 
this  array  of  talent  before  us,  that  the  normal  schools,  even  in 
earlier  days,  were  such  deadening,  dwarfing,  demoralizing  agencies 
as  they  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  ? 

The  insinuation  implied  in  the  statement  that  attached  to 
normal  schools  "  are  good  salaried  positions,  not  only  to  be  filled  but 
to  be  held  "  is  unworthy  of  any  one  who  desires  for  his  utterances 
serious  consideration.  Unfortunately  there  are  too  many  positions 
<*  to  be  held  "  in  every  profession.  That  more  teachers  in  normal 
schools  than  in  others  are  guilty  of  "  holding  down  their  jobs " 
through  "politico-educational"  or  other  unworthy  influence  the 
writer  is  unwilling  to  believe.  The  most  common  complaint  of 
normal  school  presidents  against  t&eir  faculties  is  that  they  cannot 
keep  their  teachers,  especially  those  in  charge  of  scientific  and 
professional  work.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment, but  it  is  certain  that  the  average  tenure  of  service  in  normal 
schools  is  not  greater  than  that  of  other  schools,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  public  schools. 

Probably  none  will  deny  Mr.  Abemethy's  statement  that  native 
aptitiude,  broad  knowledge,  personality  and  character  are  neces- 
sary elements  in  a  teacher.  But  no  doubt  some  will  have  difficulty 
in  discovering  just  how  the  college  will   be  more   eflfective   in 
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developing  these  elements  than  the  normal  school  to  which  we 
look  in  the  future.  There  wUl  be  a  time,  years  from  now,  when 
normal  schools  wUl  be  two  professional  schools  to  which  admission 
may  be  gained  only  through  the  college.  They  may  be  called 
normal  schools  or  they  may  be  known  by  some  •  other  name ;  but 
whatever  they  may  be  called  they  will  owe  their  existence  to  the 
natural  evolution  rather  than  "  the  passing  of  the  normal  schools." 
But  however  perfectly  they  may  perform  their  function,  they  can 
reflect  no  discredit  on  the  normal  school  of  to-day  or  yesterday 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill  that  may  be  truthfully  spoken  of 
them,  have  from  the  first  been  wonderfully  adapted  to  existing 
conditions  and  have  performed  a  service  far  beyond  the  realization 
of  their  most  appreciative  champions. 


RJESURaAM. 

CHARLES  A.  SCHAMACHER,  65  FORD  AVENUE,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK. 

Out  of  the  night  comes  sifting  silently 
The  wonder  of  the  snow,  and  leans  on  the  heart 
Of  the  hushed  forest ;  forms  of  beauty  start 
Along  the  greyness  branching  wide  and  free 
In  glory  like  the  star-inwoven  sea, 
Till  my  cathedral,  fashioned  by  an  art 
More  wonderful  than  man's,  doth  safely  part 
Me  from  the  outer  dark's  immensity. 

My  Soul,  it  is  the  majesty  of  Death ; 

And  all  the  world  is  still :  for  none  may  know 

By  any  sign  of  lisping  leaf  or  breath 

Of  wind  that  yet  again  the  earth  will  blow 

With  new  life  when  the  miracle  of  spring 

Shall  come  upon  the  winter  vanishing. 


EDUCATION. 


CONCORD  AND  LEXINGTON 


AN  ancient  quarrel  between  these  famous  towns  as  to  where 
the  first  armed  resistance  to  British  aggression  occurred,  in 
April,  1775,  makes  it  a  matter  of  delicacy  which  of  the  twoshall 
stand  first  in  an  impartial  account  of  them,  As  the  American 
Revolution  did  not  fairly  begin  until  the  aggressive  redcoats  turned 
their  backs  on  Concord  Bridge,  and  retreated  toward  Lexington,  it 
is  best  on  this  occasion  to  begin  with  t^e  older  town;  especially  a» 
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a  majority  of  the  visitors  and  pilgrims  seem  to  make  their  first  re- 
searches near  the  home  of  Alcott,  Chamiing,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Hoar  and  Thoreau, — authors  who  have  again  fired  shots  heard  a- 
round  the  world,  as  did  the  "embattled  farmers"  in  the  18th  century. 
Concord  is  the  elder  of  the  two  towns,  having  been  incorporated  in 
1685,  while  Lexington  was  a  part  of  Cambridge  and  Watertown 
until  17X2,  when  it  took  its  name  from  an  English  lord,  as  so  many  of 
the  New  England  towns  and  counties  did.  It  would  seem,  too,  au 
if  'Old  Concord'  (as  the  place  is  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
capital  of  New  Hampshire),  was  the  first  town  to  bear  that  ex- 
pressive English  name, — given  it,  we  are  told,  on  account  of  the 
peaceful  agreement  with  the  Indians  made  by  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley 
and  Major  Simon  Willard,  when  the  first  settlement  was  made,  in 
the  autumn  of  1635.  Old  Concord,  then,  it  is:  but  if  the  visitor 
looks  for  things  very  old,  as  Europeans  use  that  term,  he  will  find 
none,  except  the  river,  the  rocks,  the  ponds,  and  here  and  there  an 
oak  or  pine  tree.  Our  oldest-  houses  do  not  much  exceed  200 
years,  and  the  Old  Manse  counts  not  yet  a  century  and  a  half. 
Miss  Phebe  Bliss,  for  whom  as  bride  of  the  young  minister.  Rev. 
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William  Emerson,  the  Manse  was  built  in  1765,  was  herself 
bom  in  a  house  still  standing  on  the  Main  Street,  near  the  grave- 
yard which  is  a  century  older,  and  of  which  the  Public  Library 
contains  a  sketch,  made  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  1776,  while 
he  was  a  prisoner  at  the  County  Jail  near  by.  He  drew  a  larger 
sketch  of  the  prison  itself,  from  which  Washington  had  him  releas- 
ed and  exchanged  as  a  British  Colonel.  He  had  been  captured 
on  board  a  troop-ship  in  Boston  Harbor,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Washington  had  driven  the  redcoats  out  of  Boston,  as  Major  But- 
trick  had  expelled  them  from  Concord  the  year  before. 

I  mention  this  in  order  that  visitors  may  see  what  the  village 
looked  like  in  1775,  when  it  first  became  famous;  and  they  may 
find  two  other  views  then  made  by  Ralph  Earle,  one  of  our  early 
Massachusetts  painters,  ( at  the  Park  Street  shop  of  Mr.  Goodspeed, 
in  Boston ),  and  rudely  engraved  by  Amos  Doolittle  of  Connecticut. 
One  is  of  the  fight  itself,  and  the  other  of  the  village  seen  from  the 
Burial  Hill,  on  which  British  officers  were  reconnoitering.  Con- 
cord was  then  a  spacious  township  of  some  40  square  miles,  with  a 
small  central  village,  containing  a  Meeting-house,  ( burned  a  few 
years  ago ),  a  Court-house,  a  wooden  Jail,  a  few  shops  and  a  grist 
mill,  standing  near  the  present  Bank  on  the  thoroughfai^e  still 
called  *  the  Milldam '  because  it  was  originally  only  that.  The 
town's  population,  now  exceeding  6,000,  was  then  but  about  1400, 
( excluding  Carlisle,  which  had  555 ) ;  while  Lexington  had  nearly 
1100.  Traces  of  the  architecture  of  the  period  before  the  Revol- 
ution may  be  seen  in  a  dozen  village  houses,  all  more  or  less  modi- 
fied; while  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  in  one  of  the  better  village 
houses  of  1750,  may  be  seen  samples  of  the  colonial  furniture  and 
utensils.  This  house  stands  between  the  First  Parish  Church,  (re- 
built on  the  old  lines  since  the  fire ),  and  the  Emerson  House,  well 
known  by  engravings.  The  people  of  that  period  are  mostly  buried 
on  the  hillside,  but  a  few  of  them  near  the  old  Bliss  House,  now 
occupied  by  the  Holland  family.  Peter  Bulkeley  is  buried  in  the 
last-named  place,  but  his  exact  grave  is  unknown. 

The  buildings  on  Monument  Square  are  mostly  of  the  19th  cent- 
ury ;  but  the  north  portion  of  the  Colonial  hotel,  built  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  was  once  owned  by  the  grandfather  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  who  died  there.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Square,  near 
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the  church,  is  the  much  older  '  Wright  Tavern, '  at  which  the  Brit" 
ish  officers  drank  their  brandy  and  water  the  day  of  the  Fight,  and 
which  is  still  a  tavern.  Passing  northward  from  the  Square,  a 
short  half-mile  brings  one  to  the  Old  Manse,  standing  up  its  av- 
enue, once  of  ashtrees,  which  led  Miss  Mary  Emerson,  aunt  ofjj^the 
poet-s^e,  to  call  the  estate  'Ash  Vale',  long  before  Hawthorne 
dwelt  there  and  gave  its  permanent  name  in  his  *  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse, '  mainly  written  there,  as  also  was  Emerson's  <  Nature ' 
of  1836. 


It  was  the  home  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley  for  some  sixty  years,  and  of 
his  wife,  the  grandmother  of  Emerson,  for  a  longer  time ;  and  there 
Emerson  and  his  brothers  spent  many  months  in  their  childhood. 
They  were  bom  in  Boston,  but  two  of  them  came  to  live  in  Con- 
cord about  1834,  Waldo  and  Charles.  Only  one  was  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  first  battle  monument,  July  4, 1837,  for  Charles  had 
died  at  Staten  Island  the  year  before.  At  the  dedication  Emerson's 
famous  hymn  was  sung,  to  the  tune  of  '  Old  Hundred, '  and 
Thoreau  was  one  of  the  singers,  just  then  closing  his  college  career 
at  the  9^  of  twenty.  He  was  bom  in  a  house  still  standing  on 
the  '  Virginia  Road '  two  miles  east  of  the  Manse,  and  lived  long  in 
a  house  where  the  Library  now  stands ;  but  died  in  the  Thoreau- 
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Alcott  house,  near  the  Fitchbui^  Station,  now  owned  by  Alcott's 
grandson,  F.  Alcott  Pratt.  Thoreau's  grave,  and  that  of  all  his 
family  are  on  the  ridge  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  not  far  from  the  Emer- 
son graves.     The  Alcotts,  except  May  ( Mme.  Nieriker,  who  died 


near  Paris )  are  also  buried  close  by.  The  first  home  of  the  Alcotts 
was  at  the  extreme  southwest  of  the  village,  in  the  cottage  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Cleghom ;  afterwards  they  lived  at  the  '  Way- 
side '  of  Hawthorne  on  the  I^exington  road,  (called  by  Alcott,  who 
remodeled  it,  'Hillside')  and  then  in  the  'Orchard House'  nearby, 
where  I^ouisa  wrote  her  first  successful  books.  Finally  they  re- 
moved to  the  Tlioreau  house  on  Main  Street,  which  Louisa  bought 
of  the  Thoreau  heirs  after  the  death  of  Sophia  Thoreau,  Mrs. 
Alcott  died  there,  as  Sophia's  brother,  father,  and  mother  had  done ; 
but  Mr.  Alcott  and  Louisa  died  in  Boston  in  1888.  The  Library 
contains  busts  of  tlie  Alcotts  and  Thoreau  by  Walter  Ricketeon, 
and  a  fine  bust  of  Louisa  by  her  grateful  protege,  Frank  Elwell,  a 
Concord  lad,  now  of  New  York.  There,  also,  are  busts  of  Emerson, 
Hawthorne  and  IC.  W.  Bnll,  who  invented  the  ('oncoi'd  Grape :  and 
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good  portraits  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Judge  Hoar  and  his  father, 
who  was  also  father  of  the  present  Senator.  They  were  bom  in  a 
house  on  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Library.  Thoreau's 
cabin  by  Walden  was  a  mile  or  more  south  of  the  villi^e,  on  the 


road  to  Lincoln,  but  reached  by  a  wood-path  of  60  rods  toward  the 
southwest.  A  cairn  of  stones  marks  the  exact  site ;  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  Walden  was  then  Emerson's  property,  and  one  of  his 
favorite  walks. 

Hawthorne  lived  but  a  few  years  in  the  Old  Manse,  going  there, 
at  his  marriage  in  1842,  and  renting  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Ripley;  whose  family  returned  to  it  in  1847,  and  occupied  it  until 
Mrs.  Ripley's  death  in  181)7,  It  is  still  owned  by  them,  and  oc- 
cupied in  the  summer  by  some  of  the  family  or  their  friends.  Itis 
always  closed  in  winter.  On  returning  to  Concord  in  1851,  Haw- 
thorne bought  the  '  Wayside '  place  of  Mr,  Alcott,  and  owned  it  till 
his  o^vn  death  (at  Plymouth,  N.  H.)  in  May,  18ti4.  He  enlaiged 
the  house  after  his  return  from  PZurope  in  ISliO,  and  it  continued  to 
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be  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  property  for  some  years.  It  now  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Lothrop,  the  author  of  pleasing  books  for  the  young,  who  lives 
there  usually.  She  also  owns  the  Orchard  House  and  the  Grape 
Cottage  near  by.  The  Hillside  Chapel,  built  for  the  School  of  Phil- 
osophy in  1880,  upon  land  of  Mr.  Alcott's,  stands  neai'  the  Orchard 
House,  in  which  the  first  sessions  of  the  School  were  held.  In  re- 
newing this  school  for  a  few  weeks  t^is  year  (1903)  one  or  more 
sessions  may  beheld  at  the  old  spot,  as  from  1880  to  1886;  but 


generally  the  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  village.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne lived  with  his  father  at  the  '  Wayside '  and  afterward  occu- 
pied it  for  a  year  with  his  own  young  family.  Hawthorne  and  two 
-of  his  grandchildren  ate  buried  on  the  cemetery  ridge  nearThoreau 
and  Alcott.  Returning  toward  the  church,  the  Emerson  house, 
wiiich  needs  no  description,  and  is  not  open  to  tourists,  stands  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Lexington  Road  and  the  Cambridge  Turn- 
pike: and  the  first  cottiige  on  the  right  of  the  Turnpike,  going 
southeast,  wiis  the  home  of  EUery   Channing  the  poet,  when  he 
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came  to  Concord  in  April,  1843,  with  his  bride,  Ellen  Fuller,  a. 
sister  of  Maigaret ;  who  herself  never  lived  in  Concord,  though 
often  visiting  there.  Afterward  Channing  lived  in  the  house  just 
west  of  the  museum,  and  then  in  a  cottage  on  Ponkatasset  Hill, 
beyond  the  battle-ground,  where  much  of  his  bestrknown  poetry 
was  written;  and,  about  1850  in  a  bouse  nearly  opposite  Thoreau's 
home  on  Main  Street,     After  Thoreau's  death  he  bought  and  oc- 


cupied the  'Concord  Academy' building  on  Middle  Street,  where 
he  lived  for  a  quarter-century,  mostly  alone.  Finally  he  removed 
to  the  home  of  his  friend  Sanborn,  at  the  west  end  of  the  village, 
in  the  bend  of  the  river,  under  Nashawtuc,  and  there  lived  ten 
years  and  more, — dying  there  in  December,  1902.  His  grave,  not 
yet  marked  by  a  stone,  is  between  Hawthorne's  and  Kmerson's  on 
the  ridge.  His  bust,  made  by  EUwell,  a  Concord  sculptor,  is  not 
yet  placed  in  the  Concord  Library,  but  a  cast  of  it  stands  in  the 
Town  Library  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  to  which  500  volumes  from 
his  lai^e  collection  were  given.  The  Sanborn  house,  where  Chann- 
ing died,  waa  built  in  1 8S0,  though  seeming  to  be  older.  An  earlier 
home  of  F.  B.  Sanborn  and  liis  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Siinbom,  stands 
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near  the  Ijibrar}'  on  the  Sudbuty  road,  and  was  the  scene  of  an  at- 
tempted kidnapping  of  Sanborn  in  1880,  which  was  foiled  by  the 
courage  of  his  sister  and  the  interposition  of  the  supremfl  court  of 
Massachusetts  by  a  writ  of  haheaa  corpus,  issued  by  the  late  Judge 
E.  R.  Hoar,  then  living  near  on  the  Mabi  Street.  While  Sanborn 
occupied  EUery  Channiug's  house,  opposite  the  Thoreau's  he  was 


visited  by  John  Blown,  the  Kansas  hero,  who  spent  one  night  there 
and  the  next  as  a  guest  of  Kmerson,  east  of  the  village.  Hetum- 
ing  to  Concord  in  May,  1859,  Brown  again  visited  Sanborn,  tlien 
living  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  Misses  White,  near  the  Fitch- 
bui^  Station,  and  there  spent  half  his  latest  birthday.  His  daugh- 
ters were  educated  at  Sanborn's  scliool  on  the  Sudbury  Road,  and 
Mrs.  Brown  twice  visited  him  and  her  other  friends  hi  Concord, — 
in  1860,  and  again  in  1881,  soon  after  the  single  visit  of  Walt 
Whitman  to  Concord,  when,  in  September,  1881,  he  was  the  guest 
of  Sanborn  at  his  new  house  by  the  river.  AVest  of  the  house 
where  Senator  Hoar  was  lH»m,  on  that  side  of  .Main  Street  is  the 
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house  of  his  brother  the  Judge,  afterward  owned  by  Sherman 
Hoar,  the  Congressman ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  the 
home  of  Williain  Munroe  who  gave  the  public  the  fine  Library 
building  at  the  comer  of  the  Sudbury  Road.  Up  the  Sudbury 
Road  a  short  half-mile  was  the  studio  of  D.  C.  French,  now  of  New 
York,  the  eminent  sculptor,  whose  Minute  Man,  modeled  in  that 
studio,  is  the  best  known,  though  one  of  the  earliest,  of  his  works. 
A  little  farther  to  the  southward  was  the  boyhood  home  of  Ellwell, 


another  Concord  sculptor,  whose  busts  of  Louisa  Alcott  and  F.  B. 
Sanborn  have  places  of  honor  in  Kansas.  Still  farther  to  the  south- 
west the  Adams  family  of  Quincy,  in  several  branches,  own  lai^e 
tracts  of  land  in  picturesque  situations,  and  have  built  on  them ; 
'  Baker  Farm, '  celebrated  by  Thoreau  and  Channing,  is  now  the 
site  of  Charles  Francis  Adam's  villa  in  the  edge  of  Lincoln ;  and 
opposite  him  on  Fairhaven  Bay,  looks  down  from  Lee's  Cliff,  the 
well-placed  villa  of  the  Williams  family,  but  in  Concord.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Concord  to  Lexington  the  highway  passes  Merriam's 
Comer,  where  the  first  sharp  skirmish  on  the  British  retreat  oc- 
curred. But  tourists  will  usually  go  by  the  trolley  line,  through 
Bedford,  and  thus  avoid  the  line  of  retreat,  until   almost  in  the 
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pretty  village  of  Lexington,  iind  near  the  Green  where  Theodore 
Parker's  grandfather.  Captain  John  Parker,  drew  up  hia  line  of 
soldiers  in  the  early  morning  of  April  19,  and  lost  several  of  his 
men  by  tlie  fire  of  Pitcaim  and  his  grenadiers.  At  one  end  of  this 
Green  stands  the  first  battle  raonument,  older  than  that  in  Concord, 
but  not  imposing:  and  at  the  other  end,  guarding  a  fountain,  is  a 
bronze  Minute  Man,  very  unlike  French's,  but  no  less  spirited,  and 
as  well  modeled  by  Kitson.     The  parsonage  where  Adams  and 
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Hancock  lodged  before  the  fight,  and  the  Munro  Tavern  are  not 
far  off.  The  cut  of  the  fight  sliows  the  Meeting-house  with  no 
steeple,  but  with  a  belfry  near  by.  This  small  structure  was  after- 
wards taken  by  Tlieodore  Parker's  father  to  his  home,  two  miles 
southward,  toward  Waltham,  and  used  as  a  carpenter-shop.  In 
that  shop  worked  Theodore  as  a  lad,  for  there  was  his  birthplace, 
and  on  that  farm  he  worked  and  studied  until  he  entered  Harvard 
College.  Parker  is  the  most  eminent  of  Lexjpgton's  sons,  and  a 
raonument  marks  his  birthplace.  His  statue  stands  at  West  Rox- 
bury,  where  he  preached  for  some  years ;  his  manuscripts  are  mostly 
in  Concord,  where  he  taught  school  as  a  youth.  He  gave  bis 
grandfather's  muskets  to  Massachusetts,  and  they  are  preserved, 
with  Stark's  trophies  of  Bennington,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Boston,  in  wliich  city  Parker  wivs  long  the  most  famous  preacher 
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and  reformer.  Lexington  has  more  the  air  of  a  prosperous  villi^ 
than  Concord ;  but  the  township,  like  Concord,  is  a  wide  region  of 
pastures  and  woodlands,  yet  without  Concord's  winding  stream  and 
broad  meadows.  Its  Revolutionary  fame  is  as  wide  as  Concord's, 
but  the  literary  renown  of  the  older  town  has  rather  eclipsed  Lex- 
ington for  the  past  sixty  years.  Lying  between  Concord  and 
Cambridge,  literature  seems  to  have  passed  it  by  in  the  transit. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  TEACHINa    OF  EN&LISff. 

E.    K.    BROADU8,   A.    M.,    VERMILION,    SOUTH   DAKOTA.. 

JUST  forty  years  ago,  the  president  of  a  great  educational  insti- 
tution asked  James  Russell  Lowell  to  define  a  university. 
"  A  university,"  answered  Lowell,  "is  a  place  where  nothing  useful 
is  taught:  l^ut  a  university  is  possible  only  where  a  man  may  get 
his  living  digging  Sanskrit  roots."  The  answer,  with  all  its  clever 
sarcasm,  was  not  unjust.  The  grammar  school  of  the  day  pro- 
vided the  "  three  R's "  and  what  other  simple  mental  equipment 
the  ordinary  citizen  needed.  The  gentlemen  at  the  university 
could  afford  to  discard  practicalities  and  contribute  to  the  support 
of  an  absentrminded  professor  in  the  bucolic  employment  which 
Lowell  described. 

Fully  as  abstract  and  impractical  as  digging  Sanscrit  roots  were 
the  methods  then  in  vogue  in  the  teaching  of  English.  The  writer 
himself  remembers  that  only  a  fourth  as  long  ago  in  a  small  but 
old  and  well-known  institution  in  the  east,  the  English  course  con- 
sisted of  purely  text-book  work  in  Shaw's  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature (not  reading  literature^  be  it  understood,  but  reading  abotit 
literature),  and  two  courses  in  Logic  —  deductive  and  inductive 
—  with  Jevons  as  a  text-book.  This  with  an  elective  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  'based  on  Sweet's  Primer,  an  elective  which  seemed  to  be 
so  called  on  the  principle  of  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo^^^  comprised  the 
entire  opportunity  of  those  who  wished  to  study  their  native  tongue 
and  its  literature.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  typical  of  the  work 
done  in  other  colleges  so  short  a  time  ago,  for  the  head  of  the  de^ 
partment  in  question  was  a  relic  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  his 
obsolescence  was  even  then  being  increasingly  recognized  by  hia 
students;  but  it  is  typical  of  that  generation  of  students  and 
teachers  to  which  the  old  gentleman  belonged  and  to  whose  prin- 
ciples he  still  inflexibly  adhered. 

For  him  and  his  contemporaries  in  their  student  days,  to  know 
Shakspeare  was  to  know  Vhen  he  was  born  and  when  he  died,  of 
what  plays  he  was  the  probable  author,  and  possibly  to  have 
learned  tlie  plots  of  several  of  them ;  to  know  Wordsworth  was  to 
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have  the  topography  of  the  Lake  district  down  to  a  fine  point  and 
to  be  able  to  reflect  with  melodramatic  fervor  on  the  time 

'^  .  .  .  When  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 

The  earth  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 

Apparelled  in  celestial  light." 

That  Shakspeare  was  the  consummate  flower  of  an  evolution  whose 
roots  could  be  traced  into  the  recesses  of  the  dark  ages ;  that  the 
famous  first  folio  was  but  the  most  perfect  expression  of  motifs 
to  which  not  only  England,  but  also  France  and  Italy  and  Spain 
were  giving  voice ;  that  the  same  subtle  power  that  gave  England 
Wordsworth  was  giving  Victor  Hugo  to  France,  and  a  score  of 
sweet  singers  to  Germany;  these  things,  they  realized,  if  at  all, 
only  in  later  life,  and  so  realizing  them,  concluded  that  they  must, 
be  preserved  as  the  strong  pabulum  of  the  scholar  in  his  closet, 
nor  ever  mixed  with  that  gentle  milk,  which  Shaw  and  other  com- 
pilers of  the  facts  of  literature  had  prepared  for  the  babes  in 
college. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  constant  emphasis  upon  the  comparative  method 
—  the  recognition  of  the  relation  which  the  literature  of  one  tongue 
sustains  to  that  of  all  other  tongues — ,  and  upon  the  organic 
method  —  the  recognition  of  the  relation  which  any  piece  of  litera- 
ture sustains  to  all  the  thoughts  and  forms  which  have  preceded 
it ;  it  is  in  the  stress  upon  these  two  methods  that  modem  English 
study  differs  most  fundamentally  from  that  of  forty  years  ago. 

Pick  up  at  random  any  text-book  written  for  the  college  student 
of  that  period.  It  will  at  once  resolve  itself  into  a  series  of  dis- 
connected biographies  —  history  only  if  Carlyle's  familiar  defini- 
tion of  history  be  the  true  one.  Open  beside  it  any  standard 
history  of  literature  published  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
biographical  information  will  probably  be  relegated  to  a  foot-note ; 
and  the  domination  of  "Race,  Surroundings,  and  Epoch,"  the 
merging  of  personality  in  the  great  currents  of  thcfught;  "the 
literary  tendencies  "  rather  than  the  literary  types  —  such  methods 
and  such  catch-words  will  look  out  at  you  from  every  page. 

"But  if  the  methods  of  forty  years  ago  were  so  benighted,'*  one 
is  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  why  was  there  such  a  noble  array  of  men 
of  letters  in  those  days?"     Poeta  nascitur  nonfit^  as  truly  then  as 
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now.  The  development  of  genius  is  guided  by  a  higher  law  than 
the  relative  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  schools.  The  few  rose 
to  literary  power,  dominie  dissente^  so  to  speak :  the  many  remained 
in  a  state  of  mental  fragmentariness  comparable  only  to  that  of 
the  "tater-side"  gentleman  of  classic  memory  in  the  Hoosier 
School  Master. 

Nor  does  the  difference  stop  with  the  text-book.  It  did  not 
matter  much  after  all  to  the  moneyless  student  (more  numerous 
then  than  now)  whether  he  learned  his  literature  as  a  continuity 
or  by  job-lots.  There  were  no  books.  Nine-tenths  of  the  smaller 
colleges  contented  themselves  with  a  theological  library,  and  to 
possess  himself  editions  of  the  gpreat  writers  of  prose  and  verse 
was  beyond  the  student's  means.  To  learn  about  literature  in  one 
way  or  another  was  after  all  the  only  thing  there  was  to  do.  Now, 
however,  with  the  expiration  of  so  many  copyrights,  and  the  won- 
derful cheapness  and  effectiveness  of  modem  bookmaking,  the  text- 
book about  literature  is  never  an  end  in  itself  in  the  class-room* 
The  student  has  in  his  hands  at  least  the  most  impoitant  part  of 
the  literary  material  about  which  he  reads  in  his  text-book,  if  not 
all  of  it.  The  history  is  but  a  g^ide  to  the  text;  and  the  student 
receives  more  credit  for  one  original  notion  actually  derived  from 
a  reading  of  the  masterpiece  than  from  a  dozen  standard  opinions^ 
recited  parrotrlike  after  conning  his  history  of  literature. 

But  the  student  does  not  content  himself  with  his  original  no- 
tion. Hand  in  hand  with  the  maturer  scholar,  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  structure  of  Shakspeare's  play  the  illuminating  methods 
of  inductive  criticism.  He  traces,  step  by  step,  the  working  out  of 
dramatic  laws,  fidelity  to  which  has  made  the  piece  a  masterpiece. 
And  with  his  vision  strengthened  and  his  horizon  broadened  by 
the  survey,  he  can  perceive  and  make  his  own  the  strong  soul,  the 
mighty  passion,  lacking  which  the  work  would  still  have  been 
"  splendidly  null."  That  the  student  of  forty  years  ago  could  alsa 
do  this  when  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  one  of  those  rare  prophets  who 
made  a  few  professional  chairs  in  our  colleges  memorable  is  obvi- 
ous  enough ;  but  it  was  only  when  the  gods  so  favored  him.  Or- 
dinarily, the  master  doled  him  out  his  facts  in  adequate  measure, 
but  would  have  counted  it  over-considerate  to  have  granted  him 
the  equipment  of  a  fellow-critic.     To-day,  in  a  country  which  the 
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croakers  complain  is  growing  away  from  democratic  ideals,  the 
august  seclusion  of  the  pedagogic  quack  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
every  year  is  seeing  the  democracy  of  scholarship  in  the  class- 
room more  perfectly  established. 

Furthermore,  the  present  is  a  time  when  in  knowledge  as  in 
everything  else,  the  value  is  measured  by  the  fruit. 

"'Tis  not  enough  to  know;  one  must  apply." 

If  the  student  has  come  into  contact  with  the  great  stylists,  he 
must  express  himself  the  better  for  it  1  Rhetoric  has  ceased  to  be 
the  abstract  theory  of  four  decades  ago.  Admonitions  have  given 
place  to  examples ;  rules  and  principles,  to  selections  from  the  men 
who  have  made  literature;  and  themes,  themes,  themes  have 
become  the  war-cry  of  the  instructor  in  English. 

Not  only  have  methods  changed  but  the  scope  of  English  study 
has  enlarged.  The  wealth  of  middle  English  romances,  the  rich 
mine  of  Celtic  folk  lore,  were  placidly  ignored  by  the  literary  his- 
torian of  even  ten  years  ago.  Only  of  late  have  scholars  come  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  pre-Chaucerian  period  in  the  history 
of  literature.  The  text-books,  quick  to  follow  the  signs  of  the 
times,  have  expanded  their  page  or  two  of  casual  reference  to  a 
"dark  and  empty  period"  into  chapters  into  which  the  good 
Gawaine  and  the  passionate  Tristan  come  once  more  into  their 
own. 

Along  with  this  broader  outlook  over  the  literature  has  come  a 
larger  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  language.  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  history  of  the  English  Language  have  for  many  years  con- 
stituted a  part  of  most  college  curricula;  but  only  of  late  has 
grammar,  formerly  relegated  to  the  "grammar  school,"  achieved 
the  dignity  of  a  college  study.  Here  its  problems,  its  scope,  and 
its  psychology  are  examined ;  and  only  two  or  three  years  ago  a 
graduate  course  in  English  grammar  at  a  great  American  univer- 
sity, proved  one  of  the  most  popular  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  suggestive  courses  offered  in  the  institution. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  respects  in  which  the  English  student  of 
the  present  has  the  advantage  over  his  predecessor  of  forty  years 
ago.  There  are  many  others ;  but  at  least  enough  has  been  said 
to  suggest  that  Lowell  would  be  constrained  to  revise  his  definition 
of  a  university,  could  he  be  questioned  to-day. 


EDUCATION. 


THE  THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

THE  Thomas  Normal  Training  School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  whicli  ^ 
was  established  over  15  yeas  ago  by  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas, 
is  to-day  the  best  established  and  most  widely  known  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

Its  rapid  progress  and  great  growth  is  in  a  large  degree  perhaps, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  helped  to  open  up  a  new  field  of  work 
to  women — a  field  of  work,  moreover,  that  is  at  once  pleasant  and 
remunerative.  Once  it  was  shown  that  Music,  Drawing,  Physical 
Training,  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  etc.,  might  be  taught 
in  the  public  scliools  in  a  way  that  was  scientific  aiid  worth  while, 
the  demand  for  teachers  to  do  it  in  just  this  way  became  an  ever 
increasing  one.  This  demand  the  Thomas  Normal  School  aims  to 
supply.     It  trains  its  students  for  the  positions  of  supervisors  and 
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teachers  of  these  branches  in  the  public  schools.  They  are  not 
only  taught  both  by  private  instruction  and  by  classes,  but  they  are 
also  taught  how  to  teach  these  subjects  to  others.  Already  Mrs. 
Thomas,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  her  daughter,  Jennie  Louise 
Thomas,  graduated  over  700  young  women,  who  are  filling  posit- 
ions in  different  states  all  over  the  union,  not  a  few  of  them  having 
obtained  the  supervision  of  music  departments  in  State  normals. 

The  School  formerly  had  its  home  with  the  Detroit  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  but  its  rapid  growth  made  more  room  an  absolute 
necessity.  Accordingly  Mrs.  Thomas  leased  a  commodious  and 
handsome  residence  on  Woodward  Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  thor- 
oughfares anywhere  in  the  country,  and  has  had  it  most  completely 
equipped  for  the  work  of  the  School.  It  has  large,  light,  airy  class 
rooms  and  studios,  a  well  equipped  library,  pleasant  study  rooms, 
for  the  director  has  felt  the  value  of  establishing  for  her  students 
a  school  atmosphere. 

A  beautiful  lawn  and  a  wide  shady  verandah  are  things  to  make 
the  summer  school  a  most  alluring  institution.  This  summer  ses* 
sion  has  become  a  great  feature  of  the  school  and  has  been  largely 
attended  since  its  establishment,  a  great  many  teachers  and  gradu- 
ates availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  take  some  of  the 
courses  offered  them. 

Of  course  each  department  whether  that  of  Music,  Drawing, 
Physical  Culture,  etc.  share  in  the  increased  facilities  of  the  School, 
and  on  this  account  the  summer  sessions  have  been  larger  than 
formerly. 

Among  the  improvements  which  have  come  with  the  increased 
facilities  are  completely  equipped  departments  for  the  teaching  of 
Cookery,  Sewing,  Sloyd,  Clay  Modelling,  Blackboard  Work,  Writ- 
ing, outdoor  gymnastics,  etc. 

Another  feature  of  the  School  is  the  Correspondence  department 
which  has  also  become  successful.  It  was  started  almost  by  ac- 
cident, and  at  a  time  when  the  idea  of  teaching  anything  by  mail 
was  sure  to  bring  a  derisive  smile.  But  it  is  now  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. Nearly  all  of  the  regular  branches  of  the  School  are 
taught  through  this  department. 

There  has  also  been  added  to  this  two  courses  for  the  Piano. 
The  Elementary  course  which  is  designed  for  teaching  beginners 
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was  written  especially  for  the  school  by  Jessie  L.  Gaynor.  Mrs. 
Gaynor  and  her  compositions  are  too  well  known  to  the  music 
world  to  require  more  than  passing  mention,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  this  course  of  Elementaiy  Piano  Study  is  pronounced  by  au- 
thorities to  be  the  best  work  of  its  kind  ever  writt^. 

After  this  Course  had  been  out  for  sometime  the  teachers  who 
had  taken  the  work  began  to  ask  for  something  to  follow  it. 
Therefor  Emil  Liebling,  the  eminent  Chicago  pianoist  and  teacher 
was  engaged  at  great  expense  to  produce  the  required  material. 
That  he  succeeded  is  proven  by  the  great  demand  for  this  course. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  Director  of  the  School,  is  quite  a  notable  figure  in 
Detroit  educational  circles.  For  the  past  17  years,  she  has  been 
supervisor  of  Music  in  the  public  schools.  She  has  brought  the 
work  among  them  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  Besides  her  work 
of  visiting  the  schools  of  the  city  from  day  to  day,  Mrs.  Thomas 
finds  time  to  direct  the  general  policy  of  the  Thomas  School, — 
though  the  active  work  of  management  is  assumed  by  her  daughter, 
Jennie  Louise  Thomas,  and  her  son,  Louis  A.  Thomas, — to  attend 
to  her  large  correspondence,  to  write  for  several  musical  magazines, 
to  pass  on  all  music  submitted  for  the  schools,  and  indeed,  to  write 
a  goodly  portion  of  it  herself. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  writing  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation, of  which  he  is  Editor  (issue  May  30,)  says : — 

"  Mrs.  Thomas  will  put  into  the  leadership  her  inspiring  thought, 
methods  and  personality.  She  is  a  bom  teacher,  and  is  instinct- 
ively a  leader,  and  she  looks  after  her  graduates  with  a  devotion 
which  resulted  last  year  in  the  placing  of  thirty-six  public  school 
supervisors  of  music,  alone.  " 

"  Here  then,  is  a  woman  of  such  executive  ability,  musical  talent, 
and  pedagogical  insight  that  she  is  in  eveiy  way  an  educational 
leader,  one  of  the  most  prominent  city  supervisors  of  music,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  best,  and  probably  the  best,  normal  training 
schools  of  music,  and  of  a  great  summer  school  of  music. " 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  Mrs.  Thomas  has  placed  over 
one  hundred  public  School  Supervisors,  several  being  in  State 
Normals,  and  all  of  them  graduates  of  her  school. 

Mrs.  Thomas  is  well  known  in  the  matter  of  public  school  music 
all  over  the  country.     She  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
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School  of  methods,  both  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  She  has  been 
president  of  the  Michigan  Music  Teachers'  Association  and  vice- 
president  of  the  department  of*  Music  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

Miss  Jennie  Louise  Thomas  is  a  most  able  assistant  to  her 
mother,  by  whom  she  was  trained  for  this  work.  For  the  past 
eight  years  she  has  been  the  active  head  of  the  school  and  it  has 
met  with  continued  prosperity  under  her  administration. 

The  business  management  of  the  School  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Thomas*  son,  Louis  A.  Thomas. 
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:ei)itoral. 

THE  death  of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  at  Ashville,  N.  C.  on  February 
12,  removes  from  active  life  an  educator  of  more  than  national 
reputation,  and  power  for  righteousness  and  culture  throughout  our  own 
land.  Seventy-seven  years  of  age,  he  had  been  for  nearly  forty  years 
connected  with  educational  interests,  and  an  aggressive  factor  in  the  up- 
building of  the  South.  Since  early  in  the  80's  as  general  agent  and 
trustee  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  Educational  Funds,  his  services  to  the 
schools  of  the  South  gave  him  deservedly  the  name  of  the  ^^  Father  of 
the  Public  School  System  of  the  South.  " 

Southern  born,  southern  taught,  and  southern  in  professional  and  social 
interests,  he  was  national  in  his  sympathies,  and  put  into  his  forty  years 
of  service  for  the  youth  of  the  South  the  best  efforts  of  a  broad-minded, 
cultivated,  vigorous  manhood.  Few  men  of  the  last  generation  have 
been  so  honored  and  iflone  more  deservedly  so.  He  knew  the  South  and 
its  needs ;  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations ;  its  people  and  their  insti- 
tutions. He  believed  in  its  future.  He  wrote  and  lectured  and  worked 
incessantly  for  its  improvement.  His  loss  is  mourned  in  no  sectional 
spirit.     A  great  man  has  gone. 

T9E  Cincinnati  meeting  of  Superintendents  has  passed  into  educat- 
ional history.  The  sessions  were  held  on  Feb.  24-26,  1903,  and 
were  largely  attended.  ^Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  largest  meetings  in  the 
history  of  the  department.  Thirty-two  states  were  represented  and  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  papers  were  generally  sensible  and  therefore  helpful ;  though  some 
manuscripts  offered  in  discussion  were  intolerably  long.  Why  a  ten 
minute  discussion  should  extend  to  a  forty  minute  address  is  not  clear. 
More  and  more  it  is  apparent  that  the  most  helpful  sessions  are  those  in 
round  table  discussion,  where  voluntary  but  brief  talks  are  offered,  and 
less  rhetoric  is  indulged  in. 

The  presence  of  Pres.  Eliot  at  the  meeting  was  the  occasion  of  renew- 
ed interest  in  the  coming  Boston  meeting,  and  of  hundreds  of  resolutions 
among  teachers  to  spend  some  time  in  the  East  next  Summer.  We 
shall  be  disappointed  if  the  Ohio  Valley  does  not  report  large  numbero 
at  Boston  next  July. 

AMONG  all  the  discussions  of  the  Superintendents  two  conclusions 
stand  out  noticeably ;  First,  that  all  real  education  implies  the 
fixing  of  habits  of  using  whatever  learning  is  acquired  to  the  accomp- 
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lisbiDg  of  richer,  more  effective  liying ;  and  Second,  that  this  learning 
mast  aid  in  fitting  the  individaal  to  participate  and  contribute  to  the 
complex  social  and  institutional  life  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Knowledge  is  not  therefore  regarded  as  less  important,  bat  effective- 
ness, more.  The  years  of  elementary  schooling  mast  be  years  of  ac- 
quisition, but  they  must  also  be  years  of  continuous  using  of  the  knowl- 
edge acquired.  Much  doing,  constructive  exercises,  hand  work,  the 
use  of  the  special  senses  and  other  bodily  organs,  talking,  writing, 
making  things,  interpreting  what  is  seen  and  heard,  formulating  pur- 
poses, and  adjusting  means  to  ends,  voluntary  work  in  which  the  things 
learned  are  applied, — these  are  implied  in  what  is  known  as  current  best 
educational  thought.  Manual  or  industrial  processes  constitute  only  one 
set  of  these  constructive  exercises  whose  purpose  is  to  make  organic  and 
habitual  and  effective,  the  acquired  experiences. 

JUDGING  from  the  recent  discussions  and  much  other  current  state- 
ment, not  less  important  in  any  real  education  of  whatever  grade, 
is  the  training  of  children  for  social  and  civic  life.  We  are  only  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  how  rich  is  this  field  for  the  uses  of  the  school. 
Familiarity  with,  and  sharing  in,  and  assuming  responsibilities  for  this 
common  public  life ;  adjusting  one's  behavior  to  the  requirements  of  the 
various  organizations  about  one ;  the  practice  upon  one's  own  plain  of 
maturity  and  attainment  of  the  usual  and  accepted  conventionalities  of 
society, — these  make  up  a  body  of  effective  material  to  be  used  as  in- 
struments for  child  training,  not  surpassed  in  the  course  of  study  else- 
where. 

The  wise  teacher  will  not  make  of  either  manual  or  constructive  work, 
or  civics,  a  fetish;  neither  will  he  ignore  or  depreciate  their  value.  The 
lesson  is  a  fairly  clear  one,  and  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  recognition  it 
deserves. 
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FOBMIGN  NOTES. 


BN6LAKD. 


The  next  step  in  the  development  of  a  ^«  national  system  "  of  edacat- 
ion  for  England  will  be  a  bill  constituting  a  new  local  authority  for 
London.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be  committed  to  this  author- 
ity is  summed  up  in  the  following  citation  from  the  London  School- 
master; '*<  London's  education  involves  the  supervision  of  from  1,800 
to  2000  educational  institutions;  the  employment  of  from  18,000  to 
20,000  teachers  and  the  expenditure  of  something  like  four  millions 
pounds  (equivalent  to  $20,000,000)  of  public  money  a  year  *  *  ♦  *  it 
represents  a  piece  of  public  machinery  practically  equal  in  detail  and  in 
bulk  to  the  education  of  all  Scotland  " — Naturally  the  question  of  the 
transfer  of  this  enormous  work  from  the  School  Board  and  the  Techni- 
cal Education  Board  to  a  single  new  authority  creates  an  interest  second 
only  to  that  excited  by  the  law  which  reorganizes  the  educational  system 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 


SCOTLAND. 


The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  endowment  fund  for  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, have  determined  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  income  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  scholarships  and  fellowships  '^  tenable  by  graduates  of  the 
Scotch  Universities  and  to  give  special  grants  in  aid  of  research,  for 
which  application  may  be  made  by  professors,  lecturers,  and  assistants 
in  the  same  universities.  "  The  scheme  has  been  very  carefully  planned 
and  will  undoubtedly  give  a  great  uplift  to  the  highest  order  of  intellect- 
ual effort  in  those  time-honored  centers  of  learning. 
• 

FBANCE. 

The  apparent  determination  of  the  French  government  to  refuse  au- 
thorization to  religious  orders  applying  for  the  same  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  law,  is  creating  opposition  to  the  policy  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  who  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  purpose  to 
force  recognition  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State.  The  attitude 
of  these  temperate  critics  of  the  relentless  action  of  the  Government  is 
indicated  by  an  article  from  the  well-known  publicist  M.  Leroy-Beauliere 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

Paris  with  a  population  of  2^  millions  has  enrolled  in  elementary 
schools  according  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  300,929  pupils  or  12 
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per  cent  of  the  population.  The  total  is  distributed  as  follows :  in  in- 
fant schools  62, 1^4 ;  in  elementary  and  higher  primary  schools,  238,735. 
The  public  secondary  schools  for  boys  (lyc^es  and  colleges)  enroll  11,- 
243  students  and  the  lyc^es  for  girls  1,574  students.  The  University 
of  Paris  registered  in  1901  a  total  of  12,289  students.  This  number 
includes  1,162  foreigners  and  11,127  natives.  Of  the  total  401  were 
women.     The  city  expended  for  the  public  primary  schools  $5,651,269. 

OBRMANT. 

Berlin  with  a  population  of  1,888,326  enrolls  in  its  common  or  free 
schools  about  212,000  children,  a  little  more  than  11  per  cent  of  the 
population.  The  children  of  the  better  classes  are  prepared  by  private 
instruction  or  in  special  preparatory  schools  for  the  gymnasia  which  they 
enter  at  about  10  years  of  age.  Of  35,5.38  matriculated  students  in  the 
Universities  of  Germany  in  1901,  nearly  22,000  or  3-5  were  registered 
in  the  Prussian  Universities.  Berlin  the  leading  University  had  5,430 
matriculates  and  above  5,000  non-matriculated  students. 

BELOniM. 

Primary  education  in  Belguim  is  recovering  from  the  disturbances 
produced  by  the  law  of  1895  and  shows  steady  progress  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  enrolment  in  primary  schools  has  risen  from  774,089 
pupils  to  793,015  and  the  expenditures  for  these  schools  from  $6,663,- 
665  to  $7,635,056.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  state  normal  schools  and  an  active  interest  in  measures 
for  improving  the  condition  of  primary  teachers. 

The  movement  for  promoting  the  intellectual  life  of  the  masses  by 
means  of  evening  schools,  popular  lectures,  | etc. ,  is  well  sustained. 
Since  1885  the  attendance  upon  adult  schools  and  classes  has  more  than 
doubled,  rising  from  64,296  in  the  year  named  to  130,816  in  1900. 

The  Universities  share  in  the  general  progress  as  indicated  by  the  an- 
nual increase  in  the  number  of  registered  students.  From  a  total  of 
4,830  in  1896-97  the  registration  had  risen  to  5,344  in  1900-1901. 

A.  T.  S. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  poblishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Introduction  to  Botany.  By  William  Chase  Steveas.  Intended  for  one  year^a 
work  in  schoola  affording  the  best  facilities,  but  a  much  longer  period  may  be  needed, 
or  the  work  of  the  class  may  be  confined  to  judicious  selections.  The  laboratory 
method  is  strongly  emphasized.  Part  I  occupies  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
book  and  treats  of  morphology,  physiology  and  ecology.  Part  II  discusses  the 
herbarium,  laboratory  equipment  and  processes,  and  part  III  presents  glossology. 
These  are  followed  by  a  Key  and  Flora  of  about  120  pages.  Though  the  book  con- 
tains a  great  amount  of  important  information,  the  student  is  required  to  ascertain 
many  things  by  personal  investigation.  It  is  an  exceptionally  fine  text-book  for 
beginners  in  normal  school  and  college.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

The  Cynic's  Calendar  of  Reyised  Wisdom  for  1903.  By  Oliver  Herford,  Ethel 
Watts  Mumf ord,  Addison  Wizner.  Just  a  freak  with  much  red  illumination,  a  few 
caricatures,  blank  pages  for  memoranda,  and  on  many  of  the  pages  a  single  senti* 
ment  that  is  bright,  grotesque,  flippant,  cute,  or  coarse,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  in- 
tended to  be  funny.  San  Francisco  :  Paul  Elder  and  Morgan  Shepard.  Price,  75 
cents. 

A  Student's  History  of  English  Literature.  By  William  Edward  Simonds.  The 
book  is  arranged  in  a  general  way  by  centuries  for  facility  in  treatment.  The 
principal  literary  movements  and  epochs  with  the  forces  and  influences  that  initiated 
and  modified  them  are  discussed  and  supplemented  with  as  many  details  of  essential 
facts  as  the  limits  of  the  book  will  permit.  There  are  bibliographies  and  excellent 
suggestions  as  to  special  study  in  abundance.  It  is  a  very  full  work  for  school  use  and 
admits  of  large  discretion  in  selecting  portions  for  short  courses.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company. 

A  Primer  of  Right  and  Wrong,  for  young  people  in  schools  and  families.  By  J. 
N.  Lamed.  An  elementary  consideration  of  the  principles  of  right  conduct  re- 
enforced  by  examples  and  opinions  of  noted  persons.  There  are  several  chapters  on 
various  phases  of  right  and  wrong,  and  others  on  self-control,  moral  freedom,  in- 
tegrity, sympathy,  and  the  ideal  of  character  and  culture.  The  treatment  is  simple, 
yet  scholarly  and  fundamental.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  teacher  and  well 
adapted  to  pupils  of  high  school  age.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
Price,  70  cents. 

List  of  Books  for  High  School  Libraries  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin— Issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  L.  D.  Harvey.  Compiled,  classified  and  annotated  by  the 
the  Librarian,  Anne  H.  McNeill.  A  descriptive  catalogue  of  nearly  600  pages  in 
pamphlet  form  and  presenting  about  1600  titles  of  books  followed  by  an  Index  of 
authors  and  titles.  By  Wisconsin  law  all  books  for  high  school  libraries  must  be 
selected  from  this  list.  Along  with  the  classification  of  the  books  are  many  im- 
portant suggestions  to  teachers.  Ii  is  a  valuable  work  and  its  infiuence  is  likely  to 
extend  far  beyond  the  liniiu  of  its  own  State. 
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EsMotiala  in  Ancient  History.— ( From  the  earliest  recorde  to  Charlemagne ). 
By  Arthur  Mayer  Wolfsoa,  Ph.  D.  In  conaaltation  with  Albert  Buahnell  Hart, 
L.  L.  D.  The  first  of  a  series  of  four  ^olames,  and  providing  one  year's  work,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  seven  of  the  American  Historioal  Association.  The 
book  is  concisely  written  but  inclndes  essentials.  Only  persons  and  events  liaving 
a  clear  and  definite  participation  in  historic  movements  have  a  place  in  the  work. 
The  unity  of  history  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  so  the  record  of  one  nation  is  not 
necessarily  closed  before  that  of  another  is  begun.  There  are  topics  for  further 
study  and  research,  bibliographies,  and  references  with  each  chapter,  and  also  many 
good  simple  maps  and  useful  illustrations.  New  York :  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Americans  ia  Process.  Bdited  by  Robert  A.  Woods.  Tliis  is  a  companion  book 
to  '*The  City  Wilderness ''  published  a  few  years  ago.  It  consists  of  papers  pre- 
pared by  residents  and  associates  of  South  End  House,  Bostonv  and  presents  a 
settlement  study  of  the  North  and  West  Ends.  While  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
city  of  Boston,  the  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  of  deep  concern  to  every  com- 
munity containing  foreign  population.  The  growing  problem  of  Americanizing  the 
great  host  of  foreign  immigration  demands  the  aid  of  just  such  practical  and  pains- 
taking study  as  these  pages  evince,  especially  as  that  host  centralizes  more  and  more 
in  crowded  localities,  with  its  diversity  of  languages,  customs,  and  political 
and  religious  ideals.  The  book  is  interesting  and  edifying,  presenting  a  fund  of 
information  that  every  thoughtful  citizen  needs  and  will  appreciate.  Boston; 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Minneapolis,  July,  7-11,1902.  President  Beard- 
shear's  address  on  the  training  of  head,  heart  and  hand — **  The  Three  H's"  — , 
practical  instruction  in  elementary  agriculture  and  science,  and  the  relations  of  ed- 
ucation to  citizenship  and  to  the  home,  are  the  leading  features  that  characterize 
the  meeting  as  a  whole,  although  each  department  had  a  worthy  program.  To  get 
the  full  benefit  of  attending  such  a  gathering,  one  needs  to  have  an  extended  journal 
like  this  upon  his  desk,  where  it  will  appeal  to  him  in  the  hour  of  weariness  or  dis. 
couragement  to  refresh  himself  more  leisurely  with  its  vigorous,  progressive  ideasi 
and  so  gain  inspiration  for  stronger,  broader,  more  efficient  service. 

l^terpieces  of  Greek  Literature.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Wright,  L.  L.  D.  This  is  a 
collection  of  representative  passages  from  Greek  poetry  and  prose,  translated  from 
the  original  by  Bryant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  and  other  acknowledged  masters 
of  English.  To  make  a  good  collection  of  masterpieces  f rom.the  Greek  is  at  once  an 
easy  and  a  difficult  task.  It  is  easy  because  there  is  such  a  broad  field  to  choose 
from,  difficult  because  there  are  so  many  pieces  just  as  good  as  those  chosen  which 
must  be  rejected  from  lack  of  space.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  representation 
of  nearly  every  class  of  extant  Greek  poetry.  Passages  from  Homer  illustrate  epic 
poetry,  selections  from  Tjrrtaeus,  Sappho,  Pindar  and  others,  lyric  from  Euripides, 
tragedy,  and  from  Aristophanes,  comedy.  Greek  classical  prose  is  represented  by 
selections  from  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato  and  Theocritus. 
This  book  is  equally  valuable  for  students  of  classical  literature  and  for  those  who 
read  for  information  or  pleasure.  The  selections  from  each  author  are  preceded 
by  short  biographical  sketches,  giving  the  place  of  each  author  in  Greek  literature 
and  other  information.  There  are  also  numerous  footnotes  explaining  points  in  the 
text.    Boston:  Houghton,  MifiFlin  &  Company. 
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Red  Letter  Dajrf  and  Red  Letter  Facts.  By  Snpt.  I.  Freeman  Hall  and  Elizabeth 
Lennox.  This  is  the  most  complete  collection  of  facts  concerning  special  days  that 
has  come  under  our  notice.  It  gives  a  directory  of  all  holidays,  with  facts  on  nature, 
literature  and  art.  The  illustrations  are  masterpieces  with  some  original  drawings. 
Teachers  will  find  the  book  very  useful  in  preparing  for  a  proper  observance  of 
holidays.  In  the  home  the  book  will  find  many  uses  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  parents 
and  children  alike.    New  York:  The  Morse  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

Elementary  Studies  in  Insect  Life.  By  Samuel  J.  Hunter,  A.  M.  Part  L 
treats  of  the  development  of  insects  and  their  relations  to  their  environment. 
Part  II.  takes  up  methods  of  study,  apparatus,  and  laboratory  exercises,  and 
presents  a  key  to  the  orders  and  principal  families.  There  is  an  appendix  on  in- 
jurious insects  and  modes  of  dealing  with  them.  The  book  Is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  general  reader  and  has  valuable  information  for  farmers  and  gar- 
deners. It  is  also  an  excellent  book  for  class  use,  and  should  be  highly  serviceable 
to  teachers  of  the  lower  grades.    Topeka :    Crane  &  Co.    Price,  $1.26. 

Vesper-Sparrow  :  or,  What  the  Birds  Say.  By  Margaret  Kern.  A  plea  for  the 
protection  of  birds,  consisting  of  a  series  of  daintily  written  and  imaginative  pa- 
pers from  '*  Vesper-Sparrow **  to  the  **  Birds'  Eye  Review.**  The  argument  for 
the  rights  of  animals  is  forceful  and  will  tend  to  promote  a  greater  sympathy  for 
the  lower  orders  of  creation  ;  but  it  is  not  strengthened  by  an  illogical  advocacy 
of  vegetarianism.  The  book  abounds  in  information  and  by  simplifying  the 
phraseology  here  and  there  would  be  finely  adapted  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools. 
New  York :    J.  S.  Ogllvie  Publishing  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

Addresses  on  War.  By  Charles  Sumner.  Sumner's  three  great  orations,  *'  The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations, ''  The  War  System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  ** 
and  **The  Duel  between  France  and  Germany'*  have  in  this  book  been  brought 
together  into  a  single  volume  for  the  first  time.  These  three  orations  are  grand  and 
comprehensive  pleas  against  the  destructiveness  and  the  evil  of  war,  and  the  advo- 
cate of  peace  recurs  to  them  again  and  again  for  arguments  and  inspiration.  The 
author  sets  forth  a  masterly  array  of  comparative  statistics  which  will  be  of  value  to 
anyone  desiring  minute  details.  Besides  showing  the  waste  of  war,  he  presents  the 
moral  arguments  against  it.  At  the  present  day  when  wars  are  becoming  fewer 
and  arbitration  is  used  to  settle  national  differences,  this  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest,  and  should  have  a  wide  circulation.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 

Literary  Pilgrimages  in  New  England.  By  Edwin  M.  Bacon.  A  study  of  New 
England  writers  and  their  works  in  the  form  of  visits  to  their  homes  and  haunts, 
enlivened  with  many  Interesting  incidents  and  illustrations.  Two  friends  are  rep- 
resented as  journeying  together  and  conversing  upon  the  scenes  and  subjects  of 
their  pilgrimages.  The  narrative  is  sprightly  and  easily  holds  the  attention.  Many 
incidents  and  descriptions  are  incorporated  which  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  elsewhere  in  print.  Accuracy  of  statement  and  soundness  of  criticism  per- 
vade and  characterize  the  book.  It  must  be  a  delight  to  every  reader  with  literary 
taste,  and  a  valuable  supplementary  work  for  high  school  pupils  and  for  teachers. 
It  is  also  an  exceptionally  good  guide-book  to  the  literary  localities  of  eastern  New 
England.  We'commend  it  heartily  to  the  thousands  who  will  attend  the  Boston 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  next  July,  and  who  wish  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  literary  atmosphere  and  geography  of  the  region. 
New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.    Price,  $1.60. 
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Laboratory  Bzercises  in  Phyaics.  For  Secondary  Schools.  By  George  R.  Twias, 
B.  Sc.  Strictly  a  student's  manual  presenting  a  series  of  consecutive  exercises, 
with  systematic  and  concise  instructions  as  to  purpose,  apparatus,  operation,  data, 
sources  of  error,  inferences,  etc.,  and  with  tabulated  references  to  leading  text- 
books. It  enforces  a  thorough  drill  in  certain  fundamental  principles  and  the 
development  of  skill  and  precision  in  the  use  of  apparatus.  Thoroughness  in  a  few 
typical  exercises  is  rightly  considered  more  scholarly  and  profitable  than  superficial 
work  with  many.    New  York :    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  80  cents. 

How  to  Stady  Literature.  A  Guide  to  the  ^Intensive  Study  of  Literary  Master- 
pieces. By  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick,  A.  B.  A  handy  little  volume  for  the  student, 
consisting  of  general  outlines  systematically  arranged,  by  which  to  analyze  and 
criticise  in  an  orderly  and  accurate  manner.  Six  literary  types  are  treated  :  nar- 
rative, lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,  fiction,  the  essay  and  the  oration.  These  are 
followed  by  as  many  specimen  studies.  The  book  is  worthy  of  wide  use.  But 
*'•  rime  "  for  ^* rhyme'*  will  be  looked  at  askance,  although  correct.  New  York  : 
Hinds  k  Noble.    Price,  76  cents. 

History  for  Graded  and  District  Schools.  By  Ellwood  Wadsworth  Kemp.  Ar- 
ranged for  the  orderly  instruction  iu  general  history  of  children  in  the  lower  eight 
grades.  At  first  the  book  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  but  it  is  to  be  given  the 
pupil  as  soon  as  he  acquires  the  ability  to  read.  It  enforces  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  all  history,  and  presents  the  development  of  national  and  racial  ideas  rather 
than  simple  information  as  to  events  in  their  order.  It  is  a  good  book  and  leads 
in  a  good  direction,  but  many  teachers  are  likely  to  misapprehend  and  so  misuse 
it.  Its  best  place  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  though  it  will  be  excellent  for 
supplementary  work  in  the  upper  grades.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company.  Mailing 
price,  $1.10. 

Virgil's  JBneid.  Books  I.— XII.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze.  Revised  by  Walter 
Dennison,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Oberlin  College.  Here  is  an  old  friend  in  a  new 
dress.  The  revision  has  been  conducted  entirely  in  sympathy  with  what  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  Dr.  Frieze  would  have  done.  Disputed  readings  have  been  cor- 
rected as  far  as  they  have  become  established.  The  notes  have  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  the  grammar  references  have  been  corrected  and  extended  to  addi- 
tional grammars.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are  new,  and  there  are  other  minor 
changes.  Thus  brought  to  date  the  book  should  remain  a  standard  for  many  year^ 
to  come.  New  York:  American  Book  Company.  Price,  $1.60.  Also  a  six- 
book  edition  for  $1.30. 

Character  Building.  By  Booker  T.  Washington.  A  compilation  of  Sunday  eve- 
ning addresses  to  the  students  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  They  are  wholesome  practi- 
cal talks  that  will  go  far  to  direct  and  encourage  young  i>eople  in  the  formation  of 
good  habits.  They  show  Dr.  Washington  at  his  real  work  and  are  plain,  outspoken, 
earnest,  helpful  and  yet  altogether  enjoyable.  Some  of  the  topics  are  **  Helping 
Others, "  '*  On  Getting  a  Home,  "  '*  Education  that  Educates, "  '« The  Gospel  of 
Service, "  ^'Character  as  Shown  in  Dress, "  and  **  A  Penny  Saved,  "  the  central 
thought  being  the  way  to  success.  The  book  should  have  great  weight  with  all 
young  people  as  well  as  with  those  for  whom  the  addresses  were  prepared.  Such 
sentiments  and  arguments  awaken  the  highest  purposes,  provoke  resolution  and 
strengthen  character.    New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.    Price,  $1.60. 
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Stories  of  Hamble  Friends.  By  Catherine  Pyle.  Here  are  a  score  or  more  of 
delightful  stories  about  common  animals,  birds  and  insects,  possessing  much  in- 
terest and  considerable  instruction  for  children  in  the  third  grade.  Tliey  will  lead 
to  greater  sympathy,  If  not  love,  for  our  **  humble  friends.  '*    New  York  :  Ameri-  J^ 

can  Book  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks ;  with  special  reference  to  Athens.  By  Charles 
Burton  Gulick,  Ph.  D.  A  full  and  faithful  illustrated  description  of  the  Greek 
people  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  B.  C,  their  food,  clothing,  dwellingSt 
home  life,  customs  and  activities.    With  its  fund  of  information  relating  to  mat-  j 

ters  necessarily  omitted  from  most  Greek  texts  or  only  referred  to  in  the  briefest  i 

manner,  it  is  fitted  to  render  a  distinct  and  constant  service  to  the  young  student,  J 

and  also  to  the  general  reader.     A  ** Twentieth  Century  Text-Book*'  of  D.  Ap-  \ 

pleton  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.40.  V 

A  Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  By  Bliss  Perry.  The  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  outlines  of  the  art  of  fiction,  delivered  at  Princeton  University.  Tho 
principal  topics  considered  are  the  relation  of  fiction  to  other  forms  of  literature, 
the  essentials — characters,  plot,  setting — realism,  romanticism,  the  question  of 
form,  the  short  story  and  present  tendencies;  and  they  are  treated  in  a  way  at 
once  engaging  and  enlightening.  An  appendix  presents  suggestions  and  material 
for  practical  work.  The  book  must  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  college  students 
and  to  literary  clubs.    Boston :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Story  of  a  Living  Temple.  A  Study  of  tke  Human  Body.  By  Frederick  M . 
Rossi ter,  B.  8.,  M.  D.,  and  Mary  Henry  Rossi ter,  A.  M.  A  book  that  should  be 
on  the  desk  of  every  grammar  school  teacher,  if  not  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil. 
It  is  packed  with  interesting  and  important  .information,  much  of  which  is  not  found 
in  the  ordinary  school  physiology.  From  a  pedagogical  standpoint  it  is  far  ahead 
of  the  **  endorsed  physiologies,  '*  so-called,  in  the  quality  and  adaptability  of  sub- 
ject-matter and  in  treatment.  In  style  it  is  sufficiently  simple  and  figurative  to 
make  it  fascinating  to  young  people.  Children  will  read  it  and  talk  about  it  and 
profit  by  it.  Under  the  guidance  and  help  of  the  teacher,  the  pupils  will  be  im- 
pressed and  influenced  to  correct  hygienic  habits  far  more  efficiently  than  by  strictly 
technical  instructioil,  or  strange  experiments,  or  the  study  of  vice.  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 


PERIODICALS. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge  oontinaes  in  2%0  Atlantic  Monthly  hlB  Own  Storr  with  more  of  hU 
Boston  experienoeB,  Including  recollections  of  some  of  Boston's  early  publishers,  and 
reminiscences  of  Emerson,  Alcottand  Hawtbome.— •Among  tbe  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
of  the  poet  Longfellow,  which  appear  In  Harptr**  Magazine  for  April,  Is  one  written  to  his 

I>rospective  father-in-law  at  !the  time  of  his  engagement,  which  Is  peculiarly  interesting  In 
ts  dignlfled  old-fashioned  formality.— Apaper  that  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  lovers  of 
flowers  Is  Dwellers  of  the  Dust,  by  N.  Hudson  Moore,  in  the  April  2>eMn«ator.— The  April 
ComopolUan  is  a  carefully  balanced  magazine.  It  appeals  to  the  individual  tastes  of  the 
many,  and  the  many  tastes  of  the  individual.  There  are  17  stories  and  articles— 101  piotaree. 
Chief  place  is  given  to  a  striking  article  on  "The  Americanization  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west,'^ written  by  William  R.  Stewart.— Mr.  Osslan  H.  Lang  is  the  author  of  aii  article  in 
the  April-June  Forum  on  **The  Educational  Outlook."  The  shortening  of  the  college 
course,  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  Educational  Research,  the  recent  educational  con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  and  the  Tuskegee  oonf  erence  are  among  the  subjects  treated.— We 
find  In  The  Youth*9  Companion  each  week  some  of  the  best  summaries  and  brief  comments 
on  world  events.  The  Craftsman  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  artistic  periodicals 
coming  to  our  editorial  table.— Easter  Is  made  the  keynote  of  The  Designer  for  April,  not 
only  in  the  fashions  and  millinery,  but  in  the  general  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 
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lANO-BUILDING  as 
a  fine  art  has  never  been 
more  highly  exempli- 
fied than  by  our  recent 
productions.  Our  new 
"Style  A"  Grand  is 
the  most  remarkable  Small  Grand 
in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  ever  pro- 
duced by  any  maker.  Its  length  is 
but  5  feet  4  inches. 
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NAPOLEON'S  SALE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

HOBBA   STARR   BALLOU,    BOSTON,  MASS. 

IT  is  a  full  century  since  the  First  Consul  of  the  Republic  of 
France  sold  to  the  United  States  New  Orleans  and  that  vast 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  then  known  as  Louisiana. 
On  Monday,  May  2,  1803,  the  treaty  was  actually  signed,  although 
dated  back  to  Saturday,  April  30.  The  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
signed  at  the  French  metropolis,  where  twenty  years  before,  in 
1783,  the  treaty  was  signed  which  secured  to  the  United  States 
their  independence  from  Great  Britain,  with  a  territory  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  westward  to  the  Mississippi  river  and 
southward  nearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  at  Paris, 
too,  that  forty  years  before,  in  1763,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
by  which  Louis  XV.  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  Canada  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  that  pait 
of  Louisiana  extending  from  Lake  Champlain  across  the  present 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  site  of  Pittsburg, 
thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  nearly  to  Mobile  Bay,  and, 
excepting  New  Orleans,  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the 
Mississippi  river.  No  sooner  had  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763 
been  proclaimed  along  the  seaboard  colonies  than  hardy  pioneers 
began  to  cross  the  AUeghanies  to  claim  the  land  of  promise  and 
to  found  new  homes;  so  that  by  the  census  of  1800  of  a  total 
population  in  the  United  States  of  5,308,483,  there  were  in  Ken- 
tucky 220,595,  in  Tennessee  105,602,  and  in  Ohio  45,365,  which 
promised  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  new  empire. 
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t  Separated  from  the  civilization  east  of  the  Alleghanies  by  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  at  the.  nearest  point,  and  as  railroads  had 
not  then  been  dreamed  of  (and  indeed  not  until  half  a  century 
later,  in  1852,  was  an  all-rail  route  between  Chicago  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard    established),  the  produce  of  this  trans-AUe- 

I  ghany  population  of  necessity  found  its  market  by  the  way  of  the* 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  our  frontiers- 
men therefore  demanded  that,  by  might  if  not  by  right,  that  little 
town  of  7,000  inhabitants  should  come  into  our  possession. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
April  18,  1802,  wrote  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  our  Minister  at 
Paris,  "  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of 
which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans, 
through  which  the  produce  of  three-eighths  of  our  territory  must 
pass  to  market,  and  from  its  fertility  it  will  ere  long  yield  more 
than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and  contain  more  than  half  of  our 
inhabitants.  France,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes  to  us 
the  attitude  of  defiance." 

Nearly  eighteen  months  before,  on  Oct.  1,  1800,  by  the  secret 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  Spain  agreed  on  certain  conditions  to 
retrocede  Louisiana  to  France,  and  this  treaty  had  been  confirmed 
by  a  new  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  on  March  21,  1801, 
but  the  news  of  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  the  French  Re- 

^  public  had  been  kept  from  the  world.  Soon  after  reaching  Paris 
in  Nov.  1801,  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  Livingston  heard  rumors  that 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  had  been  bought  by  France,  but  when 
asked  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumor,  Talleyrand  told  Livingston, 
"  it  has  been  a  subject  of  conversation,  but  nothing  concluded." 
With  Livingston's  report  of  this  conversation,  oddly  enough, 
Jefferson  received  from  Rufus  King  in  London  the  text  of  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Spain  of  the  preceeding  March.  It 
seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  of  acquiring  Louisiana  and 
the  Floridas  long  urged  upon  us  by  the  famous  South  American 
revolutionist.  General  Miranda. 

In  his  letter  of  April  18,  1802  to  Chancellor  Livingston,  Jeffer- 
son wrote  that  Spain  might  have  retained'  New  Orleans  quietly 
for  years,  adding  that  in  her  feeble  state  "  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
long  before  circumstances   might  arise  which  might    make  the 
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cession  to  us  the  price  of  something  of  more  worth  to  her.     Not 

so  can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  France The  day  that 

France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  which 
is  to  restrain  her  within  her  low  water  mark.  It  seals  the  union  of 
two  nations  who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintain  an  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must  marry  our- 
selves to  the  British  fleet  and  nation."  And  writing  the  letter 
solely  for  French  consumption,  Jefferson  shrewdly  adds  that "  it 
will  make  the  first  cannon  which  shall  be  fired  in  Europe  the 
signal  for  holding  the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestration 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the  United  British  and  American 
nations."  These  ideas  conceived  in  Jefferson's  brain,  Chancellor 
Livingston  began  in  the  summer  of  1802  to  put  in  diplomatic 
language  into  numerous  memoirs  which  he  transmitted  to  Talley- 
rand, and  the  substance  of  which  he  communicated  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  others  near  Napoleon. 

In  a  similiar  vein  Jefferson  wrote  to  Dupont  de  la  Nemour,  the 
economist  and  statesman,  on  his  departure  for  his  native  Paris. 
His  diplomacy  as  shown  by  his  correspondence  was  masterly. 
While  the  frontiersmen  and  sea  ports  were  clamoring  for  war, 
Jefferson  did  not  fail  to  make  it  understood  in  Paris  that  we  were 
keenly  sensible  of  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  French  for  the 
final  and  decisive  victory  on  Oct.  19,  1781,  at  Yorktmvn,  where 
7,000  French  troops  under  Layfette  and  the  French  fleet  of  thirty- 
seven  ships  under  DeGrasse,  more  than  our  own  arms,  won  for  the 
United  States  our  independence.  And  not  only  because  of 
national  gratitude  did  Jefferson  wish,  of  all  nations,  to  be  at  peace 
with  France. 

Having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  France,  after  a  visit  in 
Paris  in  1784,  and  again  as  Minister  Pleni-potentiary,  as  Frank- 
lin's successor,  in  1785-1789,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  con- 
duct the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  _^ 

Louisiana  of  Jefferson's  day  was  far  different  from  the  Louis- 
iana of  48,720  square  miles  as  it  now  appears  on  the  map.  Its 
boundaries  were  vague,  in  many  parts  unknown.  Talleyrand,  him- 
self, cunning  in  statecraft,  when  asked  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 


Zt  -^  I. 


a.  The  60.00),000  acres  of  public  lands  donated  by  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  conmon  schools,  as  well  as  the  8,000,000  acres  frranted  by  act  of  Congress  In  1862  for  agrl- 
cultural  colleges  and  mechanic  art  schools  In  all  the  states  and  territories  were  mainlj 
Louisiana  lands. 
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j  domain,  answered,  "  I  do  not  know."  On  the  South  we  know  by 
I  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  east  for  the  most  part  by  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  extending  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lake  of  the  Wo6ds,  on 
the  west  by  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  Sabine  river  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  north  by  an  undefined  line  near  the  present 
international  boundary  line  of  Canada.  In  area  it  was  larger  by 
more  than  twenty  times  the  area  of  Louisiana  today, —  larger  than 
the  combined  area  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain  and 
Great  Britain, —  larger  than  the  original  United  States  under  the 
Constitution.     Its  area  was  1,037,735  square  miles.* 

New  Orleans  commanded  the  navigation   of  the  Mississippi. 

The  right  of  deposit  there,  it  is  true,  had  been  granted  to  our 

citizens  by  a  treaty  with  Spain  in  1795  for  a  term  of  three  years 

with  the  right  of  continuance  if  not  injurious  to  Spain.     But  in 

October  1802,  it  was  learned  that  the  right  of  deposit  had  been 

revoked  by  the  Spanish  Commandant  at  New  Orleans,  which  it  was 

/  assumed  was  to  be  continued  by  France  as  soon  as  she  gained 

possession;  and,  indeed,  as  events   proved,  not  without   reason. 

fin  the  secret  instructions  given  Nov.   26,  1802  to  the  Captain 

\  General  of  Louisiana,  when  he  was  about  to  take  possession,  we 

[now  learn  Napoleon's  attitude  in  language  as  follows:  —  "It  is 

clear  that  the  Republic  of  France,  being  master  of  both  banks  of 

the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  holds  the  key  to  its  navigation."' 

Under  the  tension  of  popular  clamor,  Livingston  never  lacking  in 

zeal,  became  still  more  zealous  in  his  appeals  to  Talleyrand  and 

Napoleon.     Napoleon  listened  with  a  deaf  ear ;  he  well  knew  the 

future  value  of  Louisiana  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  and 

the  strategic  importance  of  New  Orleans.     The  eminent  French 

General  CoUot,  who  a  few  years  before  had  explored  the  country, 

and  Talleyrand,  Berthier  and  Barbe-Marbois  had  personal  knowl- 

,  I  edge  of  its  value.     After  Talleyrand's  visit  to  America,  Louisiana 

claimed  a  large  place  in  his  plans  for  the  future  of  France.     In  his 

memoir  upon  America  and  a  Colonial  System,  read  before  the 

j   National  Institute,  April  4,  1797,  he  said  that  he  found  the  United 

States  wholly  English,  and  that  France  must  build  up  a  new 

Colonial  System  of  her  own.     But  Louisiana  had  the  largest  value 

in  Napoleon's  eyes  by  reason  of  its  relation  to  the  island  of  Santo 

Domingo.     There  Josephine  Bonaparte's  husband.  General  Leclerc, 
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had  lost  50,000  men  in  endeavoring  to  put  down  an  uprising  of  a  // 
population  of.  about  600,000  Creoles  and  blacks,  but  Oct.  7,  1802, 
Leclerc  wrote  to  Napoleon  a  most  gloomy  letter  predicting  a  civil 
war  every  year,  and  saying,  "in  order  to  be  master  of  Santo  Domingo 
you  must  send  me  12,000  men  without  loss  of  a  single*day ; "  but 
yellow  fever  proved  a  mightier  foe  than  the  Island  rebels.  And 
when  the  news  of  Leclerc's  death,  Nov.  1,  1802  reached  Napoleon, 
his  fondest  hopes  of  Colonial  empire  seemed  destined  to  defeat. 

No  sooner  was  Leclerc's  death  announced  in  the  Moniteur,  Jan. 
7,  1803, —  on  the  very  week  that  Laussat  and  General  Victor  were 
to  sail  for  Louisiana,  —  than  Napoleon,  unexpectedly,  even  to  his 
brothers  and  most  intimate  friends,  changed  his  entire  policy,  and 
secretly  sought  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  the 
best  price  he  could  obtain.  Napoleon  stood  for  concentrated 
effort.  The  eminent  German  strategist,  Coimt  von  Wartenburg, 
points  out  that  he  avoided  the  common  error  of  "  seeing  too  many 
things  at  once."  It  was  as  true  of  Napoleon  in  national  affairs  as 
in  warfare. 

To  get  a  correct  understanding  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
it  is  important  that  the  subject  be  approached  from  the  French 
point  of  view.  By  aid  of  Barb^-Marbois's  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane 
this  has  long  been  possible  in  a  measure,  but  never  so  completely 
as  in  recent  years  since  the  publication  of  Jung's  Lucien  Bona- 
parte et  ses  M emoires. 

Napoleon's  public  announcement  to  the  British  Ambassador, 
March  12,  1803,  "I  must  either  have  Malta  or  war,"  no  doubt 
meant  to  Livingston,  a  probable  rupture  through  which  we  could 
effect  a  settlement  with  France.  Btit  in  less  than  four  weeks, 
conversation  occurred  between  Napoleon  and  his  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Lucien,  as  reported  m  the  latter's  memoirs,  of  which  Living- 
ston had  no  intimation.  On  April  6,  1803,  Talma,  the  tragedian, 
appeared  at  the  Theatre  Francais  in  a  new  role  as  Hamlet,  and  by 
that  event  we  fix  as  April  6,  the  date  of  Napoleon's  first  announce- 
ment in  his  own  family  of  his  purpose  to  seU  Louisiana.  On  that 
date  Lucien  Bonaparte  returned  from  Plessis  to  attend  the  play, 
and  in  his  apartments  found  his  brother  Joseph  waiting  anxiously 
for  him.  "  I  come  to  give  you  news  which  will  put  you  in  no 
mood  for  amusement,"  he  exclaimed.     "  No,  you'll  not  believe  it," 
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said  Joseph,  ^<  it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  General  means  to  give 
up  Louisiana."  "  Bah,  who'll  buy  it  ?  "  "  The  Americans."  "  Come 
now"  said  Lucien,  '< suppose  this  were  his  plan,  the  Chambers 
would  not  consent."  "  He  means  to  get  along  without  their  con- 
sent. That  is  what  he  replied  to  me  when  I  said  to  him  as  you 
now  do  to  me,  that  the  Chambers  would  not  consent."  "  What ! 
did  he  really  say  that  to  you  ?  That's  a  little  strong.  But  no,  'tis 
impossible.  It's  a  fanfaronade  at  your  expense."  "No,  no," 
insisted  Joseph,  '<he  was  talking  very  seriously;  and  what  is 
more,  he  added  that  this  sale  would  furnish  him  with  ^les 
premier  fanda  pour  la  ffiierre*  (the  first  money  for  the  war).  Do 
you  know,  I  begin  to  think  he  is  getting  to  like  war  far  too  well." 

In  their  endeavor  to  dissuade  Napoleon  from  his  purpose,  it 
was  agreed  that  Lucien  should  go  to  the  Tuileries  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  that  his  brother  Joseph  should  follow  him  there.  So  the 
next  morning,  April  7, 1802,  in  the  language  of  Lucien's  memoirs^ 
"  I  went  to  the  Tuileries  where  I  was  immediately  introduced  into 
the  apartments  of  my  brother,  who  was  at  that  moment  taking  & 
bath."  They  talked  of  Talma  and  the  play,  of  their  native  Corsica^ 
of  everything  but  the  sale  of  Louisiana, —  a  subject  which  Lucien 
had  not  been  able  to  broach,  when  the  oldest  brother,  Joseph,  arrived 
and  was  announced  at  the  bathroom.  "  Let  him  enter,"  said  the 
First  Consul,  "I  shall  stay  in  the  bath  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer."  Picture  to  yourself  this  Bonaparte  family  party.  Joseph, 
the  oldest  of  the  brothers,  still  a  young  man  of  thirty-five,  Napo- 
leon still  less  than  thirty-four,  and  Lucien,  already  the  ablest  of 
them  all,  except  Napoleon,  a  mere  boy  of  twenty-eight. 

"Well  brother,"  said  Napoleon  to  Joseph,  "and  have  you 
spoken  to  Lucien?"  "What  about?"  said  Joseph.  "Of  our 
plan  as  to  Louisiana,  don't  you  know?"  "Of  your  plan 
you  mean,  my  dear  brother,  you  cannot  have  forgotten  that 
far  from  mine" — "Well,  well,  preacher,  but  I  don't  need  to 
discuss  that  with  you,  you  are  too  obstinate;  it  is  to  Lucien 
I  like  better  to  talk  about  serious  things."  After  further  pleas- 
antries in  this  vein,  at  last  Joseph  broke  in  quite  brusquely^ 
"  Well,  you  say  nothing  more  about  your  famous  projetf^^  "Oh 
yes, "  said  the  First  Consul,  "  but  'tis  late,  and  if  Lucien  is  willing 
to  wait  with  you  in  my  cabinet,  Mr.  Faultfinder,  I  will  join  you 
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soon.  Please  call  back  the  valet,  I  must  get  out  of  the  bath  at 
once ;  only  take  note,  Lucien,  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
sell  Louisiana  to  the  Americans." 

By  Napoleon's  request,  Lucien  met  him  a  few  minutes  later  in 
his  cabinet.  "  It  was  certainly  worth  while,  first  to  sell  when 
you  could,  what  you  were  certain  to  lose,"  urged  Napoleon, 
*'  for  the  English,  who  have  seen  this  colony  given  back  to  us  with 
great  displeasure,  are  aching  for  a  chance  to  capture  it,  and  it  will 
be  their  first  coup-de-TnainJ*^  And  Napoleon  continued,  "I  am 
more  ready  than  I  like  to  be  to  confess  today  my  regret  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  expedition.  Our  navy,  so  inferior  to  that  of  our 
neighbors  across  the  Channel,  will  always  cause  our  Colonies  to  be 
exposed  to  great  risks." 

The  objection  raised  by  Lucien  Bonaparte  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  Louisiana  was  unconstitutional,  we  need  not  consider  now, 
but  that  Napoleon's  motive  in  wishing  to  sell  was  correctly  stated 
to  his  brothers,  is  evidenced  by  the  'report  of  Marbois,  then  Minis- 
ter of  the  Treasury,  in  his  admirable  History  of  Louisiana. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  April  10,  1803,  Napoleon  summoned  to  St. 
Cloud  two  of  his  ministers  who  were  best  informed  in  regard  to 
America,  one  Barb^Marbois,  the  other  probably  Berthier,  or  pos- 
sibly Decres,  one  of  whom,  he  says,  **  had  served  in  the  auxiliary 
army  sent  by  France  to  the  United  States  during  their  Revolu- 
tion," and  Marbois  himself  had  been  secretary  of  the  French 
legation  at  PhQadelphia  and  had  there  found  an  American  wife. 
To  them  Napoleon  made  an  impassioned  speech,  as  was  his  wont, 
saying:  "  I  know  the  full  value  of  Louisiana,  and  I  have  wanted 
to  repair  the  error  of  the  French  negotiator  who  abandoned  it  in 
1762.  I  have  recovered  it  on  paper  through  some  lines  in  a  treaty ; 
but  I  have  hardly  done  so  when  I  am  about  to  lose  it  again.  .  .  . 
I  contemplate  ceding  it  to  the  United  States.  I  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  say  I  cede  it  to  them,  for  we  are  not  yet  in  possession 
of  it.  But  even  a  short  delay  may  leave  me  nothing  but  a  vain 
title  to  transfer  to  these  Republicans  whose  friendship  I  seek. 
They  are  asking  me  for  only  one  town  of  Louisiana,  but  I  already 
regard  the  whole  Colony  as  lost,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  [in  the 
hands  of  this  rising  power,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  the  policy,  and 
even  to  the  commerce  of  France,  than  if  I  attempt  to  keep  it." 
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more  states  on  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  giving 
France  all  rights  of  American  commerce,  with  rights  of  deposit  at 
six  points  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  assuming  all  debts  due 

I  American  citizens,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  million  francs  to 
be  paid  to  France."  On  April  29,  Monroe  and  Livingston  made 
^a  counter  offer  of  fifty  million  francs  to  France,  and  twenty 
millions  on  account  of  her  debt  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  making  seventy  millions  in  all.  Finally  Barb^-Marbois 
suggested  eighty  million  francs  as  a  counter  offer,  (being  $15,- 
000,000  at  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange)  and  with  this 
change,  the  projet  of  a  convention  was  proposed  by  him  to  Na- 
poleon  on  April  30.  Finally,  on  Monday,  May  2,  but  under  date 
of  April  30„  1803,  "a  treaty  and  convention  for  sixty  million 
francs  to  France  "  was  signed,  and  in  due  time  U.  S.  six  percent, 
bonds  were  delivered  in  payment 

TheF£enchj2§oplg.  didnpt  make  the  sale  ^  it  was  one  man's  act. 
Napoleon  already  regarded  not  only  France,  but  Spain,  as  his  own. 
When  Spain  protested  Jefferson  wrote  that  he  relied  on  the  First 
Consul  to  make  good  his  treaty.     Livingston  spoke  truly  when  he 
wrote  to  Madison :  "  There  is  no  people,  no  legislature,  no  coun- 
sellors.    One  man   is  everything.     He  seldom  asks  advice,  and 
never  hears  it  from  others  unasked.      His  Ministers  are  mere 
clerks,  and  his  legislature  and  counseUors  parade  officers." 
/     It  was  Napoleon  who  thrust  the  vast  territory  west  of  the 
;  Mississippi  into  our  hands  unasked,  and  against  the  will  and  in- 
I  structions  of  our  Ambassadors,  in  order  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
'  clutches  of  England,  and  to  provide  funds  to  prepare  for  the  war 
with  England  which  began  in  sixteen  days.  May  18,  1803, —  and 
.  every  sou  of  the  sixty  million  francs  Napoleon  devoted  to  that 
purpose. 

New  Orleans,  no  doubt,  we  should  have  seized  by  descent  from 
Natchez,  had  we  not  acquired  it  by  purchase ;  and  the  vast  terri- 
tory from  Louisiana  to  Minnesota  and  west  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,—  comprising  now   twelve    states,  and   two    territories,  in 
whole  or  part  —  a  generation  later  may  well  have  been  the  field 
/  of  a  bloody  war  of  conquest,  but  for  the  weakness  of  the  French 
I  navy  and  the  immediate  financial  needs  of  the  great  First  Consul 
I  of  France  one  hundred  years  ago. 
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Had  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  pursued  a  sane  policy  of  toler- 
ation toward  the  Huguenots,  France  of  a  century  ago,  and  indeed 
in  1759,  would  have  been  strong  enough  on  sea  and  land,  at  home 
and  in  America,  to  have  held  her  American  possessions  against 
the  attacks  of  her  most  powerful  enemies, —  so  long  are  great  his- 
torical movements  in  preparation. 

In  the  picturesque  old  Cabildo  at  New  Orleans  occurred  the 
final  ceremony,  Nov.  30,  1803,  of  transferring  Louisiana  from 
Spain  to  France,  and  there  twenty  days  later,  Dec.  20,  1803, 
Laussat,  as  representative  of  the  First  Consul,  delivered  the  city's 
keys  to  Governor  Claiborne,  the  first  Goveraor  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  tricolor,  was  replaced  by  the  stars  and  stripes.  In  his  de- 
spatches Laussat  wrote :  "  The  Americans  have  given  $15,000,000 
for  Louisiana ;  they  would  have  given  #50,000,000  rather  than 
not  possess  it."  Now,  with  its  14,500,000  inhabitants  —  edu- 
cated, typical  Americans, —  its  agricultural  products  alone  are  in 
a  single  year  worth  one  hundred  times  the  purchase  price.  Never 
did  we  get  so  much  for  so  little. 

In  a  prophetic  vision  Jefferson  wrote  in  gratitude  to  Dupont 
de  la  Nemour,  that  it  was  "  a  transaction  replete  with  blessings  to 
unborn  millions  of  men." 


i.' 
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ANTHBOPOLOaY      IN       AMERICAN      SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS  AND    AFTER. 

FRANK  RUSSELL,  CAMBRIDOB,  MASS. 

I.  OHALL  Anthropology  be  taught  m  the  secondary  schools? 

0  At  first  taught  only  in  graduate  departments  of  our  uni- 
versities the  Science  of  Man  was  soon  added  to  the  list  of  college 
electives.  It  is  now  taught  at  one  of  the  long  established 
private  secondary  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  at  this  early  day  it  is  proving  to  be  popular  and  successful. 
I  have  been  asked  unofficially,  if  I  would  favor  the  addition  of 
Anthropology  to  the  list  of  admission  requirements  at  Harvard. 

1  may  assume  that  we  are  agreed  that  Anthropology  is  at  least 
equal  to  some  of  the  branches  now  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
either  as  a  disciplinary  or  as  an  information  study.  Permit  me  to 
quote  from  a  former  address,  "  In  the  training  of  youth  Anthrop- 
ology furnishes  a  comprehensive  outline  of  human  knowledge, 
showing  the  relations  existing  between  its  several  branches,  and 
giving  the  student  a  correct  sense  of  the  proportion  between  what 
he  knows  and  what  there  is  to  know.  Employing  the  scientific 
method  it -teaches  how  to  observe.  College  training  in  it  is  con- 
tinued directly  in  subsequent  experience  with  the  world.  Dealing 
with  the  vital  problems  of  all  epochs,  it  inculcates  breadth  of  mind 
and  developes  the  reason.  It  supplies  an  available  touchstone  of 
truth  and  error. "  (Presidential  Address,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
Vol.  XV.  p.  13.) 

But  is  it  expedient  to  add  Anthropology  to  an  already  crowded 
curriculum?  Of  the  26  points  now  required  for  entrance  to  Har- 
vard College  5  or  6  may  be  selected  from  the  following  sciences : 
Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiography,  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy and  Hygiene,  and  Astronomy.  Combining  as  it  does  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  humanistic  and  the  scientific  Anthropology  pecu- 
liarly commends  itself  to  those  who  are  adding  pure  science  to  their 
curricula  as  an  antidote  for  overdoses  of  the  classics.  It  occupies 
the  preferable  middle  ground  between,  let  us  say,  Latin  and  Chem- 
istry.    With  the  passing  of  Greek  the  curricula  are  being  afforded 
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some  relief  and  I  believe  that  if  a  satisfactory  text  book  were  offer- 
ed and  the  claims  of  the  science  were  properly  presented  Anthro- 
pology would  begin  to  make  its  way  in  our  high  schools. 

But  granting  that  it  may  not,  or,  that  you  do  not  favor  the  pro- 
ject of  urging  the  claims  of  the  science  in  that  field  I  hope  that  at 
least  a  suitable  list  of  books  upon  anthropologic  subjects  may  be 
reccommended  for  supplementary  reading  by  school  children. 
They  will  then  know  what  Anthropology  is  when  they  enter  col- 
lege— which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  students  when  they 
leave  it.  I  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  our  Commit- 
tee upon  Anthropologic  Teaching. 

Again,  have  we  not  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  an 
available  means  of  disseminating  knowledge  concerning  the  antiq- 
uities of  our  country.  An  enlightened  puplic  opinion  in  a  few 
states  has  caused  archaeological  surveys  to  be  instituted.  In  those 
commonwealths  the  distribution  and  character  of  the  antiquities 
will  be  made  known  by  maps  and  brochures  that  should  be  sent 
to  every  school.  Talks  with  the  pupils  from  time  to  time  would 
instil  in  their  minds  the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  these 
monuments  and  relics.  Then  the  mound  that  is  now  regarded  as 
an  obstruction  to  the  plow  or  sickle  would  be  prized  as  a  record  of 
a  marvellously  interesting  past  when  another  race  there  lived  and 
loved,  dreamed  or  dreaded,  struggling  for  existence  or  domination 
over  the  soil  that  each  lad  now  regards  as  the  heritage  of  his  own 
people  through  divine  right. 

II.  Arriving  at  the  college,  how  much  time  shall  the  under- 
graduate devote  to  the  study  of  Anthropology?  It  is  my  belief 
that  he  who  plans  a  symmetrical  course  for  general  culture  should 
allow  at  least  one  fourth  of  his  time  during  one  year  to  this  science. 
As  soon  as  the  tyrany  of  habit  shall  have  been  overcome  and  a 
thiee  year  college  course  adopted  the  proportion  of  time  given 
Anthropology  will  appear  to  be  somewhat  less  but  it  should  at 
least  be  sufficient  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  scope  and 
aims  of  Somatology,  Prehistoric  Archaieology  and  Ethnology.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  those  who  are  now  offering  three  month  courses 
in  our  colleges  to  make  it  clear  to  their  students  that  the  selected 
phases  of  the  science  usually  presented  in  that  short  period  are  not 
the  whole  of  Anthropology. 
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He  who  intends  to  become  an  anthropologist  may  well  double 
the  amount  of  time  given  the  science  in  college  but  he  should  cer- 
tainly not  undertake  more  until  he  enters  the  graduate  school. 
He  should  rather  prepare  himself  in  carefully  chosen  correlated 
studies. 

For  lack  of  time  I  cannot  speak  of  the  position  of  anthropolo- 
gists in  the  college  faculty,  their  affiliations  with  the  scientific, 
philosophic  and  other  departments ;  these  and  a  score  of  other 
practical  questions  must  be  dealt  with  later.  I  must  pass  to  the 
final  division  of  my  subject,  namely : 

III.  Where  shall  graduate  training  in  Anthropology  be  sought? 
In  at  least  three  of  our  universities  fairly  complete  preparation 
is  offered  the  anthropological  student.  However,  the  most  san- 
guine member  of  the  faculties  of  these  institutions  will  scarcely 
venture  to  assert  that  the  conditions  might  not  be  improved. 

The  City  of  Washington  is  rapidly  becoming  the  scientific  center 
of  America.  Here  are  vast  museum  collections,  libraries,  labora- 
tories, and  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  scientists.  The  advan- 
tages of  seeking  graduate  training  at  such  a  center  are  obvious ; 
we  need  waste  no  time  in  describing  them  in  detail. 

From  this  city  are  sent  government  expeditions  to  all  parts  of 
this  country  and  its  colonies  and  sometimes  to  foreign  lands  as 
well.  Even  as  at  present  constituted  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has 
a  larger  number  of  field  workers  than  any  university  can  maintain 
in  Anthropology.  I  think  that  all  will  admit  that  field  training  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  science.  Is  it  not  an  entirely 
feasible  plan  to  secure  to  graduate  students  in  Anthropology  the 
advantages  of  field  research  by  adding  them  to  the  Bureau  parties  ? 
Reasonable  regulations  to  insure  continuity  of  effort  should  be  made 
but  the  student  should  not  receive  compensation  for  his  services  nor 
should  he  be  compelled  to  pay  for  his  instruction.  If  he  could  not 
earn  his  "  keep  "  he  would  better  enter  some  other  profession. 

Again,  the  past  labors  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  are 
but  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  already  urged  that  the 
powers  of  the  Bureau  be  extended  to  permit  it  to  deal  with  the 
negro  and  various  other  alien  elements  in  our  population.  Anthro- 
pology, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
underestimate  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  Amerind  now  so  much 
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in  vogue  but  after  the  last  redskin  shall  have  been  photographed 
and  the  last  mound  measured  there  will  remain  as  yet  unattended 
to  these  "  multitudinous  millions  *'  of  our  modem  population.     If 
Anthropology  is  not  making  empty  boasts,  if  it  is  truly  the  Science 
of  Man  and  its  aim  is  his  betterment  then  it  is  manifestly  the  duty 
of  anthropologists  to  inaugurate  systematic  investigations  of  ethnic 
problems  where  improvement  is  most  needed.     The  labors  of  the 
Bureau  would  thus  be  varied  and  extended,  and  its  staff  enlarged. 
So  far  as  practicable  the  members  of  the  Bureau  staff  should 
engage  in  field  investigations  during  one  third  of  the  year.     Stu- 
dent assistants  would  thus  have  adequate  opportunity  for  field 
practice  and  all  would  be  benefitted  by  invigorating  change.     Dur- 
ing the  remaining  months  the  labors  of  the  students  would  be  even 
more  valuable  to  the  collaborators  of  the  Bureau.     The  data  se- 
cured in  the  field  must  be  sifted  and  interpreted  'in  laboratory, 
library  and  study.     Three  days  in  the  week  the  student  might  thus 
be  employed.     On  the  alternate  three  he   should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  lectures  by  members  of  the  staff.     These  lectures 
should  be  open  only  to  students  who  paid  a  fair  sum  for  the  priv- 
ileges.    It  might  be  well  to  adopt  the  fee  system  for  each  lecturer; 
however,  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.     What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
that  the  lectures  are  not  to  be  made  opportunities  for  showing  off 
before  the  public ;  nor  to  be  given  to  an  audience  of  dabbling  dill- 
etantes  whose  only  influence  is  to  contribute  toward  exhausting 
the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  lecture  room.     Not  more  than  twenty- ' 
five  lectures  should  be  required  of  each  member  of  the  staff  during 
a  single  year.     More  than  t^is  would  impair  his  usefulness  in  orig- 
-  inal  investigation.     It  may  well  be  that  a  less  number  of  lectures 
would  prove  sufficient.     The  predominating  atmosphere  must  be 
that  of  creative,  informing  power,  not  of  didacticism.     This  implies 
that  only  men  of  eminent  ability  will  become  members  of  the  staff. 
The  number  of  students  would  be  narrowly  limited,  it  would  be 
years  before  they  exceeded  a  score  or  two  so  that  the  friends  of  the 
Bureau  need  not  fear  that  it  would  thus  be  transformed  into  a  gov- 
ernment school.     Heretofore  conditions  have  been  such  as  to  enable 
the  Bureau  to  secure  able  men  at  low  salaries  but  the  princely 
incomes  of  men  of  first  rate  ability  in  the  business  world  are  prov- 
ing to  be  more  and  more  alluring  to  our  most  prominent  youth. 
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It  must  soon  come  to  pass  that  only  men  of  independent  fortune 
can  afford  to  become  scientists.  If  we  are  to  secure  men  whether 
Americans  or  Europeans,  of  high  mental  endowment,  men  eminent 
in  their  respective  branches  we  must  pay  commensurate  salaries. 

Furthermore,  the  members  of  this  staff  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  stated  intervals  of  going  abroad  in  order  that  they  might 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  world  than  any 
amount  of  reading  would  permit  them  to  do.  And  again,  an  expe- 
dition to  Polynesia,  Africa  or  elsewhere  at  least  once  during  the 
service  of  each  collaborator  would  broaden  and  enrich  his  experi- 
ence. In  brief,  everything  should  be  done  to  maintain  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  because  these  men  are  to  lead  and  direct ;  they 
must  command  public  respect.  A  few  years  ago  this  would  have 
been  difficult,  this  entire  plan  would  have  been  regarded  as  impract- 
icable. But  public  opinion  has  greatly  changed.  Men  have  gain- 
ed confidence  in  science  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  learned  to 
recognize  and  value  truth.  They  are  more  willing  to  accept  expert 
testimony. 

I  can  offer  but  a  few  general  suggestions  concerning  the  number 
of  men  and  the  character  of  the  problems  to  be  investigated  under 
the  new  regime.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  at  least  fif- 
teen collaborators.  Perhaps  four  of  these  should  be  apportioned 
to  Technology.  In  addition  to  their  study  of  the  Amerinds  they 
might  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  native  aptitudes  of  our  var- 
ious racial  elements  could  be  exercised  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  of  baskets,  textiles,  ceramics  and  the  like.  If  the 
negro  problem  is  really  a  labor  problem  there  is  much  promising 
work  here  for  the  Bureau.  Investigation  of  food  values,  of  what 
may  be  termed  ethnic  foods,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
concerning  proper  food  preparation  might  well  be  undertaken  in  - 
this  department. 

Those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  esthetic  arts  might  imdertake 
a  survey  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  designs  and  to  render  these 
available  to  American  artisans.  A  better  system  of  exchanges 
should  be  devised  whereby  copies  of  pictographs,  sculptures, 
paintings  and  the  like  might  be  obtained  by  the  museums  desiring 
them.  A  collection  of  phonographic  records  should  be  begun  at 
once. 
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Those  who  would  investigate  the  subjects  of  government,  laws 
and  especially  marriage  would  have  opportunity  to  suggest  much 
for  the  improvement  of  society  and  the  race.  Incidentally  I  may 
say  that  every  youth  who  is  to  become  a  congressman  should  study 
Anthropology ! 

The  transfer  of  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  from 
the  Amerinds  alone  to  all  American  peoples  involves  great  exten- 
sion of  the  field  for  the  collaborators  engaged  in  researches  in  that 
department  of  Ethnology  which  has  been  denominated  Sophiology. 
Science  has  transformed  modern  religion  or  shall  I  say  modem 
theology.  It  may  well  be  that  in  this  and  other  phases  of  the 
science  of  opinions  something  more  than  perfunctory  exposition  is 
possible.  We  now  have  most  useful  pamphlets  published  by  the 
government  describing  foot  rot,  and  numerous  other  diseases  of 
animals :  pamphlets  on  the  cabbage  worm,  termites,  gypsy  moth 
and  other  pests.  Why  should  we  not  have  impartial  papers  on  the 
various  manifestatations  of  head  rot  in  men  with  analyses  showing 
proportion  of  truth  to  humbug  and  suggestion  of  remedies.  Why 
should  we  not  have  papers  on  human  pests  and  parasites  published 
by  an  impartial  bilreau  beyond  the  reach  of  political  attack.  For 
these  as  well  as  certain  other  reasons  the  remedy  publicity  deserves 
a  trial. 

Those  who  would  investigate  and  teach  in  the  department  of 

linguistics   would   have  much  yet  to  do  With  the  Amerind  lan- 
guages.    Further   records,    analyses,    classifications,    comparisons 

are  needed.     The  desire  for  scientific  knowledge  of  dialects  in 

our  own  population  exists  as  witnessed  by  the   presence  of   a 

society  for  their  study  now  these  many  years.    In  this  department 

should  lie  the  germs  of  a  truly  effective  American  Academy  which 

might  vastly  improve  the  language  and  especially  its  alphabet  and 

orthography.     The  necessity  for  radical  revision  of  the  English 

language  before  it  can  be  a  candidate  for  the  position  of    Welt- 

sprache  is  too  well  kno\vn  to  need  further  comment. 

We  are  but  beginning  to  realize  how  dependent  is  the  intellect 

upon  the  physical  condition,  how  far  the  history  of  culture  is 

really  the  history  of  physiology  and  hygiene.     And  so  in  this 

ideal  bureau  I  would  have  the  most  eminent  investigators  in  this 

field  of  research.     They  should  tell  us  of  the  results  of  acclimati- 
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zation  in  the  United  States  and  its  colonies ;  of  the  effects  of  alti- 
tude ;  the  extent  of  racial  immunity  from  certain  diseases. 

Associated  with  these  men  should  be  others  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  criminal  and  pauper  classes.  The  need  of 
greater  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  crime  must  be  borne  in  upon 
the  most  unthinking  by  examination  of  the  statistics  that  show 
how  appallingly  prevalent  it  is.  We  need  a  leader  for  an  active 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  men,  women,  and  children. 
In  this  division  there  must  be  a  fully  equipped  anthropometric 
laboratory. 

Archaeology  must  be  represented  in  our  scheme  of  research  and 
there  is  yet  much  to  do  in  the  exploration  of  ^known  Amerind 
antiquities.  State  surveys  are  to  be  further  encouraged,  maps 
published,  and  exchanges  should  by  all  means  be  facilitated. 

Finally,  there  must  be  at  least  one  instructor  in  museum  admin- 
istration, who  will  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  classification  and 
display  of  specimens,  of  collecting  and  preserving  them.  The 
methods  of  the  archseologist  and  ethnologist  will  of  course  be 
learned  by  field  experience  and  instruction.  All  assistants  and 
students  must  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  photography.  The  col- 
lections of  photographs  at  the  bureau  should  be  greatly  enlarged, 
catalogues  and  albums  published  and  an  accession  list  issued 
annually.  Such  a  bureau  would  not  be  duplicating  the  work  of 
any  existent  educational  institution.  Its  students  would  not  be 
appreciably  removed  from  the  practical  atmosphere  of  the  world 
and  hence  it  would  not  be  open  to  one  of  the  gravest  objections 
that  is  raised  against  the  university.  Its  problems  would  be  those 
of  every  day  life,  its  work  would  be  consciously  directed  toward 
the  improvement  of  that  life. 

The  few  points  upon  which  I  have  touched  but  faintly  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  field  to  be  covered.  But,  few  as  they  are  they 
have  received  little  attention  heretofore  from  this  society.  We 
applauded  the  scholarly  Brinton  when  he  said,  "  The  study  of 
Man,  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  accurate  observation  and 
experimental  research,  embracing  all  his  nature  and  all  the  mani- 
festations of  his  activity,  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  the 
whole  co-ordinated  in  accordance  with  the  inductive  methods  of 
the  natural  sciences — this  study  must  in  the  future  unfailingly 
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come  to  be  regarded  as  the  crown  and  confpletion  of  all  others — and 
this  is  Anthropology."  It  is  for  the  study  of  present  and  future 
activities  that  we  would  make  provision  in  order  that  this  defini- 
tion of  Brinton's  may  not  be'  but  a  sounding  phrase.  We  would 
appoint  men  for  the  transaction  of  what  is  everybody's  business 
and  heretofore  has  been  nobody's.  We  have  had  a  committee  or 
two  for  the  study  of  one  of  these  problems  but  it  was  composed 
of  men  working  to  the  extent  of  their  energies  in  other  fields  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  without  time  or  money  their  efforts  have 
amoimted  to  but  little.  The  educational  aspect  of  the  bureau 
project  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  it  alone  would  be  a  justi- 
fication of  the  plan.  But  my  primary  object  is  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  needs  of  American  Anthropology  and  to  suggest 
how  they  might  be  met. 
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SEVEN-YEAR  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  WARD  SCHOOL 

PUPILS. 

8UPT.    J.    M.    GREENWOOD,    KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 

SECOND   PAPER. 

The  Branches  in  Detail. 

First,  as  to  two  geographies  being  replaced  by  one  as  suggested 
by  Supt.  Soldan,  I  dissent  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  necessary. 
We  have  always  used  two  good  books  in  geography,  besides  doing 
a  very  great  deal  of  work  not  found  in  any  text^book.  Butler*s 
two  books  were  used  since  their  publication  till  Sept.  1901,  when 
Morton's  two  books  were  adopted  instead.  Elementary  Geography 
is  introduced  as  a  regular  study,  that*  is,  by  reading  from  the  book 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  third  grade,  and  it  is  continued 
for  twelve  months,  or  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  year,  the  Advanced  or  Complete  Geography  is 
begun  and  it  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  Our  pupils 
have  done  the  work  in  Geography  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  it  is 
done  in  a  large  majority  of  the  city  schools  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. In  fact  I  do  not  know  a  system  of  schools  in  which 
there  is  so  much  latitude  given  to  the  teachers  in  teaching  this 
subject.  We  have  man-geography,  dirt-geography,  commercial- 
geography,  industrial-geography,  correlated-geography,  wet-and 
dry-geography,  field-and  visiting-geography,  and  some  straight- 
geography. 

With  reference  to  Arithmetic  I  am  equally  positive  that  the 
course  should  not  be  abridged,  and  furthermore  that  no  necessity 
exists  for  curtailing  it.  Besides  oral-arithmetic,  wooden-arithmetic, 
pinting-inching-measuring-arithmetic,  doing-arithmetic-concretely, 
we  have  also  elementary  arithmetic,  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  term,  third  grade,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  22d  month 

of  the  child's  work.  He  continues  this  text,  Milne's  Arithmetic, 
for  twenty-four  months.  But  this  work  is  largely  supplemented 
by  outside  miscellaneous  problems  and  exercises.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  year,  Moore's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  is  taken 
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up  and  studied  till  the  close  of  the  seventh  year.  This  is  not  all. 
We  have  never  been  maudlin  enough  to  throw  out  of  our  Course 
of  Study  Mental  or  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  While  all  through 
the  course  much  quick  work  is  done  mentally  in  fractions  and  in- 
tegers, yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  the  pupils  take  a 
Mental  Arithmetic,  Book-Two,  Oral  Arithmetic,  Kirk  and  Sabin's, 
and  this  text  is  studied  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  If  there 
are  any  eight  year  schools  that  have  a  solider  course  in  arithmetic, 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact.  Our  course  in  arithmetic  isprjtctically 
the  same  as  the  one  in  use  in  the  schools  of  France  at  this  time — ^a 
strong  three-Jbook  course,  besides  all  the  new  fads  practiced  in 
Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

In  English  Grammar  and  Composition  the  same  solid  work  isi 
carried  on  with  still  greater  force,  if  possible,  than  in  Arithmetic. 
It  is  obvious  to  any  one,  that  thildren  in  the  third  grade,  who  ob- 
serve and  study  natural  objects  with  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
terest and  curiosity,  will,  if  their  minds  are  properly  directed  to 
words  and  sentences  in  their  oral  language  work  and  composition, 
study  these  with  a  like  degree  of  intelligence  and  understanding. 
This  is  the  result  of  our  experience  corroborated  by  practice  in 
grammar,  composition,  reading  and  speUing.  If  the  chUdren  in  the 
public  schools  of  France  have,  beginning  at  seven  and  by  the  ninth 
year,  or  at  the  farthest  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  acquired  not 
only  a  good  working  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue,  but  also  a 
fair  understanding  of  technical  grammar,  including  the  nicer  shades 
of  meaning  in  the  "  Subjunctive  Mode, "  I  would  like  to  know  why 
our  children  cannot  gracsp  in  the  fourth  grade  some  of  the  essential 
principles  underlying  the  use,  function,  and  syntactical  structure 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  the  English  Language,-one  of  the 
simplest  languages  in  its  structure  there  is?  While  the  usual 
practice  with  teachers  in  the  reading  and  language  exercises  of 
various  kinds  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grade  is  to  watch 
carefully  over  the  child's  pronunciation  of  words,  his  putting 
words  into  sentences  so  as  to  express  his  thoughts  definitely,  and 
all  these  things  are  strongly  emphasized,  yet  it  is  just  as  true  that 
the  child's  attention  is  seldom  or  never  directed  to  the  forms  of 
sentences,  to  the  principal  elements  and  the  modifying  elements  of 
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which  sentences  are  composed ;  while,  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  ob- 
ject be  a  tree,  a  clear  distinction  is  drawn  in  regard  to  root,  trunk, 
branches,  branchlets,  leaves  and  leaflets,  even  down  to  the  venat- 
ion of  the  leaves.  Why  should  we  not  carry  the  child  along  a 
similar  process  of  investigation  and  reasoning  in  sentence  structure 
where  material  is  so  abundant  and  ready  made.  Instead,  he  is  kept 
using  words  and  sentences  as  things  not  to  be  studied,  and  his 
language  work,  except  a  little  preliminary  drill  of  a  routine  charact- 
er, is  chiefly  confined  to  copying  sentences  and  paragraphs,  simple, 
careful  work  that  cultivates  attention  and  penmanship,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly dull  work.  Writing  from  dictation  is  a  grade  higher  in 
value,  especially  if  the  pupil  is  put  to  correcting  hi^  mistakes  by 
the  use  of  the  book  from  which  the  dictation  has  been  made.  What- 
ever the  exercises  may  be,  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  see  in  what 
his  mistakes  consist,  whether  in  spelling,  the  use  of  capitals,  punct- 
uation, s)mtax,  unity,  or  concord.  Gradually  beginning  with  the 
second  grade,  a  few  of  the  simpler  suffixes  and  prefixes  in  the 
spelling  exercises  should  be  introduced  and  their  meaning  and  use 
taught,  and  by  so  doing  some  advance  will  be  made  over  the  present 
slow  methods  in  vogue.  In  the  fourth  grade,  especially,  it  is  time 
to  commence  systematically  to  teach .  the  four  different  kinds  of 
sentences  as  to  their  use  in  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  immediately  after  these  divisions  have  been  mastered  by  the 
pupil,  he  should  begin  to  study  sentence  structure  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, then  passing  to  the  elements  that  enter  into  sentence  struct- 
ure. Any  one  who  has  ever  tried  it,  will  find  that  pupils  are  just 
as  keenly  interested  in  taking  sentences  to  pieces  in  thought  as  they 
are  in  any  other  kind  of  analytic  work.  Either  before  or  after,  the 
child  can  be  taught  to  tell  the  parts  of  speech  in  all  plain  sentences, 
and  the  properties  of  the  same ;  but  I  need  not  point  out  in  detail 
how  these  different  things  can  be  done.  I  simply  say  they  are 
done,  and  that  any  intelligent  teacher  who  is  able  to  organize  the 
material  in  English  Grammar  and  Composition  on  a  rational  basis 
can  do  all  I  have  indicated  and  much  more,  and  this  work  should 
be  commenced  in  the  third  or  fourth  grade.  Enough  for  me  to  say 
that  Reed  and  Kellogg's  English  Grammars,  tlie  Graded  and  the 
Higher  Lessons  in  English,  are  texts  that  we  have  used  for  twenty 
years  interspersed  with  composition  work,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
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this  series  is  as  severe  as  any  other  published  in  this  country.  By 
the  time  the  pupil  has  passed  through  the  fourth  grade,  he  takes 
up  Graded  Lessons  in  the  fifth  year,  much  having  been  anticipated 
in  the  third  and*  fourth  grades  by  oral  work,  but  the  work  in  the 
text  is  not  taken  up  as  the  authors  arranged  it,-but  related  topics 
are  brought  together  and  studied,  and  not  cut  into  little  pieces  as 
the  authors  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to.  do  in  arranging  the 
text.  The  best  method  of  teaching  the  essentials  of  any  subject, 
is  not  to  nibble  at  this  thing  a  little  while,  and  then  at  something 
else,  and  so  on,  but  to  bring  related  matter  together,  organizing 
and  handling  it  in  good-sized  pieces  as  wholes.  Too  many  teachers, 
and  some  superintendents,  I  fear,  do  not  discriminate  between  es- 
sentials and  non-essentials  when  teaching.  As  to  whether  this  is 
feasible  or  not,  I  shall  not  waste  words  in  trying  to  convince  any- 
one. Should  any  doubt,  try  it,  is  my  advice.  This  is  the  best  and 
quickest  way  to  settle  such  questions.  The  Graded  Lessons  is 
used  by  the  pupils  one  year,  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
the  Higher  Lessons  is  studied,  after  the  same  general  plan  pursued 
in  the  lower  grades.  We  cut  nothing  out  of  the  text,  but  re- 
arrange some  of  the  material  by  putting  it  together  in  a  better  way 
to  handle  it,  so  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  comprehended  by  the 
learners. 

In  United  States  History,  McMaster's  is  the  regular  text.  It, 
with  much  collateral  reading,  gives  the  children  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  some  glimpses  of  outside 
matters,  past  and  present.  The  way  for  this  is  prepared  in  the 
lower  grades  also. 

Lest  some  may  conclude  that  music,  drawing,  and  calisthenics 
are  not  taught,  I  will  simply  state  that  the  Kansas  City  Schools 
were  the  first  in  this  coimtry  to  employ  a  supervisor  of  calisthenics, 
and  to  teach  the  subject  in  all  the  grades  in  the  ward  schools,  and 
that  it,  in  due  time,  spread  to  other  cities.  I  will  also  remark  that 
we  never  employed  a  specie^  teacher  of  penmanship,  because  we  had 
no  use  for  one  when  our  pupils  did  prettier  writing,  whether  slant 
or  vertical,  than  do  the  pupils  of  any  other  city,  except  the  children 
of  the  Cincinnati  Schools  and  from  them  our  children  learned  to 
do  it. 
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I  think  I  have  shown  that  by  sticking  to  the  common  branches 
as  we  have,  and  having  kept  steadily  in  mind  solid  attainments  in 
these  branches,  not  omitting  any  essentials,  but  by  emphasizing 
them,  neglecting  nothing  important,  all  that  is  really*  valuable  to 
the  child  in  a  ward  school  course,  can  be  learned  in  seven  years. 
Furthermore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  an  eight-year  course  is  one  year  more  than  pupils  of  average 
ability  need  to  do  the  work. 

IV.      THE  EFFECT  A    SEVEN-YEAK  COURSE    HAS   ON   HIGH    SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE. 

A  few  years  ago,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  various  remedies 
were  and  have  been  suggested,  and  some  of  them  strenuously  and 
ably  advanced  as  successful  measures  for  increasing  the  attendance 
in  high  schools.  In  some  cities  and  towns  it  was  maintained  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility  that  if  Latin  and  Algebra  were  left  op- 
tional in  high  schools,  the  boys  who  had  completed  the  ward  school 
course  would  gladly  enter  high  school.  This  elimination  which  was 
the  substitution  of  a  downy  bed  for  solid  work,  has  had  little  ap- 
preciable effect  one  way  or  the  other.  There  has  not  yet  been 
found  a  quick  commercial  or  an  electric  method  of  learning  any 
subject  outside  of  faithful,  persistent,  intelligent  work.  The  mind 
yet  moves  in  its  own  way,  and  possibly  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  the  earth  spins  in  space.  Legislation  does  not  change  hu- 
man nature,  and  neither  do  milk  and  water  courses  of  study  make 
sound  scholarship,  no  difference  how  deep  or  thick  the  sugar  coat- 
ing is. 

A  more  liopeful  panacea  was  the  manual  training  high  school 
which  it  was  believed,  would  be  sure  to  catch  and  hold  boys  and 
girls  better  than  the  old-fashioned  high  schools  had  done ;  but  with 
the  largest  city  manual  training  high  school  in  this  country,  after 
several  years  of  experience,  we  have  found  thus  far  that  it  neither 
holds  pupils  in  school  so  well  as  do  the  other  high  schools,  nor  do 
they  pursue  their  studies  so  persistently-that  is,  they  do  not  stick 
to  what  they  start  in  with  so  continuously,  especially  in  Mathemat- 
ics, Latin,  German,  French,  English  and  Natural  Science.  But  in 
Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  the  classes  continue  at  a 
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relatively  high  level. 

Another  view  was  that  of  large  options  in  high  school  studies. 
This  I  believe  is  a  potent  factor  in  influencing  some  minds  not  yet 
fully  qualified  to  choose  intelligently,  but  capriciously,  such  studies 
as  strike  the  fancy  of  the  pupils  for  the  time  being,  or  in  sliding 
through  school  on  a  dowm  grade.  There  must  be  a  broad  and  deep 
educational  background  in  the  mind  of  man  or  woman  upon  which 
a  solid  structure  can  be  built.  That,  in  my  opinion  is  the  only  safe 
and  sure  foundation  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  the  manifold  duties  of 
life.  In  high  schools  as  in  other  schools,  the  chief  factor  is  whether 
the  pupil  is  sent  to  school  or  does  he  go  to  school.  The  sent  pupil 
looks  out  for  soft  snaps;  the  other  goes^to  work. 

Turning  aside  from  these  reflections,  I  cannot  account  for  the 
heavy  enrollment ]and  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of 
Kansas  City  except  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  seven-year  course  as 
compared  with  an  eight-year  course  in  other  cities. 

A  few  references  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  I  mean.  In 
New  York  the  total  enrollment  in  all  the  high  schools  is  3.4  per 
cent-  of  the  entire  enrollment ;  in  St.  Louis,  2.6  per  cent ;  in  Cleve- 
land, 6.4  per  cent;  Los  Angeles,  6.2  per  cent;  St.  Paul,  5.2  per 
cent;  Springfield,  Mass.,  5.2  per  cent;  Denver  District  No.  1,10 
per  cent ;  (the  richest  school  district  in  the  United  States  in  pro- 
portion to  population)  Omaha,  8.2  per  cent;  Buffalo,  5.1  percent; 
Chicago,  4.49  percent;  Lowell,  6  per  cent;  St.  Joseph,  7.2  per 
cent;  Indianapolis,  7.2  per  cent;  Boston,  6.2  per  cent;  Kansas 
City,  12.5  per  cent. 

I  have  used  the  most  recent  information  from  these  cities,  and  in 
several  instances  the  reports  for  the  second  school  year  ending  June 
1902.  If  this  subject  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  graduates 
from  the  high  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  con- 
trast is  still  more  striking.  The  number  of  graduates  for  the  last 
three  years  from  the  Kansas  City  High  Schools  thus  summarized 
is: — in  1900-387  graduates,  135  of  the  number  were  boys;  in 
1901-430  graduates,  of  this  number  158  were  boys;  m  1902-486 
graduates,  of  this  number  152  were  boys. 

It  may  be  that  the  public  school  spirit  in  Kansas  City  is  more 
enthusiastic  than  in  other  cities,  but  I  hardly  think  so.     I  can  see 
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no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  more  pronounced  feeling  among 
us  on  this  subject  than  among  other  patriotic  citizens  living  in  other 
sections  of  our  country.  Neither  am  I  persuaded  that  our  citizens 
as  a  class  are  better  able  financially  to  keep  their  children  in  high 
school  than  in  other  localities,  or  that  our  principals  and  teachers 
persuade  the  children  to  go  to  high  school  more  successfuly  than 
in  other  cities.  Competition  to  get  ahead  in  this  world's  goods  is 
as  keen  and  exacting  with  us  as  it  is  with  you.  Perhaps  it  is  more 
pronounced  than  in  any  other  locality..  So  far  as  I  can  determine 
by  an  analysis  of  the  facts,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  chief  factor  is 
the  seven-year  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  ward  schools.  A 
good  course  of  study  in  the  ward  schools  and  a  heavy  course  in 
the  high  schools,  just  such  courses  as  fit  young  men  and  young 
women  for  college  or  for  life,  are  the  inducements  we  offer  to  our 
boys  and  girls.  Our  plan  has  always  been  honest,  persistent,  in- 
telligent, systematic  and  conscientious  work  in  ward  and  high 
schools. 

Before  closing,  I^wQl  venture  an  opinion  on'the  six-year  plan  for 
ward  schools  and  six-years  for  high  school  work.  In  my  opinion 
some  pupils  can  be  well  prepared  in  six  years  for  high  school. 
Such  a  course  would  further  particularly  such  as  are  foreordained 
to  tak«  a  classical  course,  and  to  begin  it  early  in  life  as  is  done  in 
the  German  Schools.  A  six-year  course  for  high  schools  viewed 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  would  render  such  a  scheme  impract- 
icable, unless  the  salaries  of  high  school  teachers  were  reduced  to 
a  common  denominator  with  those  teaching  in  the  ward  schools.  I 
need  not  argue  this  question  further. 

Summarizing  the  results,  I  conclude  as  follows: — 

I.  That  the  custom  of  presenting  tables  of  mean  averages  as  a  co- 

eflBcient  of  the  ages  of  children  in  a  particular  grade,  or  class, 
is  practically  of  no  real  educational  significance. 

II.  That  the  mean  average  age  of  a  grade,  or  a  class  completing 

a  year's  .work  is  a  false  measuring  unit  by  which  to  estimate 
the  time  required  by  each  pupil  to  do  the  work. 

III.  It  has  been  shown,  and  it  cannot  be  successfully  contradicted, 
that  children  admitted  to  school  at  six  years  of  age  or  older, 
do  complete  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  as  heavy  a  ward  school 
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course  in  seven  years  as  is  pursued  in  first  class  city  schools 
of  this  country. 
IV.  That  Kansas  City  has  a  greater  per  cent  of  pupils  in  her 
high  schools  than  any  other  city  of  the  same  or  larger  size, 
whether  percentages  be  estimated  on  entire  population,  the 
total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  or  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  in  proportion  to  the  total  population. 
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II. 

Method. 

TN  the  past  method  has  been  a  rather  formal .  element  of  school 
life,  and  this  is  true  to  a  large  extent  at  the  present  day.     It 

has  been  restricted  to  schemes  for  the  skilful  manipulation  and  pre- 
sentation of  subject  matter  with  more  or  less  reference  to  general 
psychology  of  a  somewhat  abstract  character.  This  reverses  the 
real  order  of  procedure  in  which  the  starting  point  is  the  individ- 
ual  pupil  and  for  which  the  psychology  of  the  period  involved  is  an 
indispensable  guiding  force.  In  con^sidering  the  method  of  any 
school  or  system  of  schools  we  must  keep  this  view-point  in  mind. 

Again  method  is  broader  than  'we  sometimes  think.  It  involves 
the  school  environment  as  a  very  potent  factor.  Hence  it  is  not 
out  of  place  here,  before  taking  up  method  in  its  narrower  sense, 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  English  school  buildings. 

As  so  many  epochs  are  included  in  English  popular  school  history, 
we  cannot  look  for  any  uniformity  in  school  '*  fabrics. "  They  may 
however  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  as  they  follow  one  or 
the  other  of  two  rather  marked  types.  1.  There  are  the  modem 
school  buildings  which  are  "  graded  "  so  to  speak,  providing  a  sep- 
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a]*ate  room  for  each  standard  and  sometimes  several  rooms  for  a 
standard.  Some  of  the  newest  buildings  are  veritable  palaces  glistn 
ening  with  tile,  and  instinct,  as  it  were,  with  sanitation.  They 
must  make  work  attractive  from  their  very  brightness,  and  their 
tasteful  decoration, — particularly  when  the  master  has  the  faculty 
for  directing  the  decorations  with  definite  purpose.  *  One  master 
whom  I  met  was  a  genius  in  this  respect.  His  taste  and  appreci- 
ation made  him  a  discoverer  of  decorative  possibilities  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  his  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  enabled  him 
to  carry  out  his  ideas.  In  another  school  decorations  had  been 
directed  along  nature  lines,  making  an  impressive  and  beautiful 
environment  which  must  reinforce  method.  Older  buildings  of 
this  first  class  are  of  various  grades,  occasionally  reactiing  almost 
cloistral  soberness,  sternness  and  gloominess. 

The  buildings  of  the  second  class  are  not  "  graded  "  for  separate 
standards.  They  are  found  everywhere  in  the  country,  and  they 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  cities.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
typical  English  popular  school-house  is  related  to  this  class,  though 
so  many  buildings  of  the  more  modem  type  have  come  in  of  late 
years  that  they  somewhat  obscure  its  dominance.  The  newer 
schools  however  seem  to  be  represented  chiefly  in  the  board  schools 
in  great  centers,  so  that  the  second  type  appears  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic one  of  the  church  schools  and  the  poorer  board  schools. 

The  central  feature  of  a  building  of  this  second  type  is  a  long 
room  calculated  for  several  standards.  It  is  sometimes  divided  into 
compartments  by  partial  partitions  in  the  form  of  curtains.  Often 
there  is  no  partition  whatever.  In  addition  to  this  large  room 
there  are  one  or  two  class-rooms,  each  used  as  a  school  home  for 
one  or  two  standards,  or,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  as  a  recitation- 
room  for  different  standards  in  rotation.  The  whole  structure  fol- 
lows the  ideas  of  early  days,  when  thought  centered  more  in  hous- 
ing pupils  than  in  providing  a  real  school  home, — when  it  was 
perhaps  a  financial  struggle  to  provide  even  a  house.  Under  these 
conditions  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  several  class  exercises  going 
on  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  room,  and  though  some  effort  is 
made  to  group  exercises  so  as  to  avoid  interference,  the  arrange- 
ments are  very  imperfect.  When  one  comes  upon  a  room  like  this 
where  work  is  in  full  swing,  and  where  the  old  practice  of  havings 
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pupils  in  the  front  rows  seated  while  those  behind  stand  upon  the 
benches,  the  impression  is  one  of  educational  hubbub,  and  yet  some 
vigorous  work  of  a  formal  sort  is  done  here,  and  pupils  push  out 
from  these  conditions  into  higher  work.  I  found  one  alert  prin- 
cipal ready  to  defend  this  general  organization,  because  she 
could  the  better  see  what  was  going  on  over  a  large  space.  Habit 
alleviates  many  difficulties.  But  such  provisions  must  tell  not 
only  on  the  general  morale  of  the  school,  but  on  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  work  done.  The  danger  of  merging  the  individual 
in  the  mass  and  of  neglecting  the  study  of  child-life,  which  should 
be  the  center  of  school  work,  is  intensified,  while  any  genuine  effort 
at  child-study  must  be  hampered. 

Individual  buildings  differentiate  themselves  from  the  type  most 
noticeably  in  the  matter  of  class-rooms  and  sanitation.  There  may 
be  no  class-rooms,  a  single  class-room,  or  three  or  more  rooms. 
There  may  be  two  larger  rooms  separated  by  glass  partitions. 
Again  light  may  give  place  to  gloom  and  laisaez  /aire  sanitation  to 
imwholesome  or  even  repulsive  conditions.  I  found  that  one  build- 
ing still  in  use  had  been  condemned  for  some  of  these  extremes, 
though  a  generous  supply  of  unobstructed  windows  made  one  of 
its  rooms  a  bright  one.  The  school  was  literally  packed  with 
young  humanity,  and  teachers  struggled  with  simultaneous  exer- 
cises in  the  large  rooms,  which  strained  throats  and  minimized  edu- 
cational effort,  and  with  bad  sanitation  which  had  already  left  its 
mark  in  disease.  But  this  is  an  extreme  case.  The  ^buildings  of 
the  second  class,  in  certain  particulars,  present  the  conditions  of 
our  old  district  school,  with  simultaneous  exercises  by  several 
teachers  in  place  of  successive  exercises  by  one. 

The  dual  desk  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  newer 
schools,  and  once  or  twice  I  saw  something  in  the  line  of  the 
adjustable  desk.  The  single  desk  is  practically  unknown.  The 
old  bench  seat,  sometimes  backless,  and  the  bench  desk, — lank, 
cumbersome  affairs, — are  exceedingly  common  in  the  older  build- 
ings,— those  of  the  second  class. 

Reference  books  are  not  a  feature  of  the  popular  schools,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  text-books,  but  two  supplementary 
reading  books  (in  geography  and  history)  and  exercise  books  for 
notes  and  reproduction  are  common,  and  there  is  a  limited  supply 
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of  maps, — ^though  the  equipment  in  some  or  all  of  these  particulars 
varies  with  locality.  On  the  other  hand  apparatus  for  teaching 
elementary  science  is  often  conspicuous,  and  in  popular  areas  there 
are  generous  facilities  for  all  sorts  of  manual  work,  as  was  indicat- 
ed before.  Here  again  we  find  emphasis  on  the  same  subjects 
which  were  prominent  in  the  curriculum, — outside  of  the  core  of 
elementary  studies.  (^) 

Every  school  has  its  play-ground.  In  the  country  it  is  that 
which  nature  has  provided.  In  the  city  it  is  a  comparatively  small 
space  (often  cemented),  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  or  fence  and  divid- 
ed into  sections  for  separating  boy s  and  girls.  When  city  compact- 
ness denies  space  on  the  ground,  a  play-ground  is  provided  on  the 
roof,  where  wide  views  from  the  battlements  supplement  more  vigor- 
ous forms  of  recreation.  These  play-grounds  are  simply  free  spac- 
es limited  or  unlimited,  for  unorganized  play,  and  must  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  play-grounds  of  the  ^*  Grammar  "  schools  and  Great 
Public  Schools  on  which  so  much  scientific  care  has  been  bestowed. 

Inside  tke-1d«uldings  there  are  sometimes  other  means  for  physi- 
cal health  in  the  form  of  a  generous  lavatoiy  or  a  bath  room,  where 
pupils  are  trained  to  bodily  cleanliness  which  is  always  related  to 
mental  cleanliness.  And  again  both  physical  and  mental  forces 
are  sometimes  strengthened  by  free  meals  to  supplement  scanty 
nourishment  at  home. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  accessories  of  method.  I  come 
now  to  some  details  as  to  the  presentation  of  subjects. 

The  typical  method  of  the  English  popular  schools  may  be  out- 
lined as  follows: — (1)  Oral  presentation  of  the  topic  in  hand  by 
the  teacher,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  questioning  and  by  graph- 
ic or  outline  representations  on  a  small  blackboard  (the  only  one  in 
the  room).  2.  Reading  in  supplementary  readers  in  the  case  of 
geography  and  history  (perhaps  reinforced  by  a  chart-book  in 
geography),  and  work  with  a  "sum  book"  in  arithmetic  or  alge- 
bra.    (3.)     Reproduction  in  an  "  exercise  book. "     (4)     Question- 

1 .  There  are  of  coarse  some  constants  in  eqatpment  which  It  may  be  Interesting  to  note. 
Besides  the  registers  for  attendance  and  fee  leoords  (where  these  are  still  kept  np)  there  are 
some  items  peculiar  to  Bngllsh  schools  and  illustrative  of  the  systematic  business  instinots  of 
the  Bngllsh  people.  The  time-book  in  which  each  teacher  must  enter  the  time  of  arriving  and 
leaving  for  each  half  day.  a  punishment-book  for  recording  the  circumstances,  nature  and 
amount  of  each  penalty  inflicted,  and  a  stamp- book  in  which  an  entry  is  made  for  each  post- 
age stamp  used  are  regular  features  of  London  board-schools  and  perhaps  of  other  sohoola, 
wnile  a  log-book  for  entering  items  of  interest  and  importance  in  school  history  is  prescribed 
for  all  schools.  Carefhl  provision  is  thus  made  for  keeping  up  the  business  part  of  school 
work  with  great  precision. 
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ing  of  pupils  by  teacher  the  following  day.  There  are  of  course 
variations  from  the  type*  Some  elements  may  be  minimized  or 
omitted.  Sometimes  in  the  larger  and  more  ambitious  schools  there 
'  may  be  a  limited  use  of  text-books ;  but  there  is  little,  if  any,  use  of 
reference  books  anywhere.  Pupils  often  take  notes  on  the  lessons 
during  the  teachers  presentation.  Occasionally  the  book  precedes 
the  oral  lesson,  or  is  used  with  little  reference  to  it.  Sometimes 
the  learning  of  a  summary  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  is  required.  In 
schools  where  home  and  industrial  conditions  favor  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  home  work  with  books,  and  results  are  placed  in  home 
note-books ;  otherwise  there  is  no  home  work.  Most  of  the  work 
is  therefore  done  during  school  hours.  Intervals  for  study  in  fully 
graded  schools  are  rare,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  corollary,  and 
in  part  a  cause,  of  the  oral  method.  But  in  spite  of  variations  the 
typical  method  is  found  everywhere  in  all  its  essential  features.  (^) 
I  repeatedly  asked  the  question, — how  does  this  uniformity  come 
about?  Various  reasons  were  offered, — that  the  public  thinks  the 
teacher  is  keenly  fulfilling  his  function  only  when  he  is  busy  pre- 
senting something  to  his  pupils,  or  as  it  was  put,  is  working  only 
when  he  is  talking ; — that  exercises  before  inspectors  are  of  this 
nature,  and  teachers  naturally  take  the  same  line  in  eveiy  day  work 
as  a  preparation ; —  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the  old  code  which  I  briefly 
described  in  my  first  article; — that  it  comes  from  uniformity 
of  training-school  methods.  Some  of  this  is  of  course  fanciful. 
The  method  is  probably  the  result  of  a  complexity  of  causes.  I 
suspect  that  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  in  part 
an  inheritance  from  code  and  training  school,  but  in  larger  part  a 
natural  development,  as  the  most  obvious  and  available  means  of 
meeting  conditions  arising  from  a  scarcity  of  books  and  lack  of 
home  work,  and  that  it  has  easily  been  perpetuated  by  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  (described  later). 

Undoubtedly  oral  presentation  is  the  most  pedagogical  way  of 
introducing  a  pupil  to  a  new  topic.  With  object  (or  object  of 
thought)  before  the  pupil,  under  the  teacher's  skilful  guidance  the 
child  may  be  led  to  employ  his  powers,  with  great  interest,  in  dis- 


1.  Science  in  a  way  separatefi  Itself  from  other  sabjeets.  The  work  is  carried  on  br  the  same 
oral  method,  hot  through  experiment  oondnoted  by  the  teacher,  while  paplli  participate  by 
obaerratlon  and  by  answers  to  questions  raised  by  the  teacher . 
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covering  all  he  can  for  himself.  This  becomes  a  real  expression  of 
his  activity.  It  results  in  real  knowledge  which  has  a  vital  relat- 
ion to  him.  Next  comes  language  expression ; — the  pupil  expresses 
his  knowledge  in  the  manner  which  appeals  to  him.  He  now 
has  an  apperceptive  basis  for  an  educational  use  of  books  without 
which  they  must  be  in  large  degree  unintelligible,  and  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help.  He  thus  learns  what  other  persons  have  found 
out  on  the  subjects  that  are  interesting  him  and  how  they  have 
expressed  the  facts.  So  far  he  broadens  knowledge  and  expression 
and  gains  new  insight  into  things  and,  as  it  is  well  put,  new  stim- 
ulus for  observation,  so  that  provision  is  finely  made  for  independ- 
ent work,  and  for  the  devolopment  of  spontaneity  and  responsibility. 
Oral  presentation  implies  and  involves  the  use  of  books  as  a  sec- 
ondary means  of  training,  reinforcing  and  supplementing  the  init- 
ial process.  If  oral  presentation  of  a  genuine  heuristic  type  is 
followed  by  a  pedagogical  use  of  books,  the  combination  makes  a 
well-nigh  perfect  method.  (^)  Now  it  may  be  doubted  whether  oral 
presentation  in  the  English  schools  is  always  of  a  genuine  heuristic 
and  inductive  form,  though  occasionly  one  finds  the  plan  described 
in  a  masterly  way.  At  any  rate  the  English  teacher  fails,  or, 
through  lack  of  means,  is  unable,  to  follow  up  his  first  advantage 
by  an  adequate  use  of  books.  It  is  a  question  however  whether 
the  English  method,  as  it  is,  is  not  superior  to  methods  found  in 
many  places  in  this  country. 

So  much  for  general  method.  I  must  add  a  brief  description  of 
method  in  one  particular  subject, — reading.  Reading  is  univers- 
ally taught  by  the  phonetic  method.  Here  again  one  finds  extraor- 
dinary uniformity  in  the  schools.  Sometimes  the  sound  is  given 
first,  sometimes  the  name.  The  child  deals  at  first  with  individual 
symbols  and  simple  syllabic  combinations,  in  order  that  he  may  get 
the  key  to  the  science.  Later  he  comes  to  productive  work  with 
thoughts  and  their  expression.  This  is  a  sjmthetic  and  abstract  me- 
thod, better  than  the  a-b-c  plan,  but  belonging  to  the  same  general 
class  of  methods.  It  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  most  common 
method  in  this  country.  It  reminds  us  of  Quintilian's  plan  and  of 
plans  still  earlier  than  his.     At  a  later  stage  in  the  process  of  teach- 

1.  Proportion  varies  as  the  work  grows,  but  thin  general  order  and  these  general  relations, 
in  the  presentation  of  new  topics,  hold  much  higher  in  the  scale  than  is  often  thought  to  be 
the  case. 
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ing  reading  what  may  be  called  the  "  linmg "  method  is  often 
used, — ^a  method  similar  to  that  of  lining  hymns  by  a  leader,  except 
that  the  process  is  one  of  imitation  in  both  manner  and  matter. 
There  is  sometimes  a  musical  accompaniment  in  the  concert  spell- 
ing of  the  words  of  a  new  sentence  in  sing-song  tones,  the  process 
being  repeated  once  or  twice,  when  the  words  are  supposed  to  be 
fixed. 

Finally  a  word  as  to  examinations.'  Examinations  play  an  over- 
weening part  in  school  work,  though  by  no  means  the  part 
that  once  was  theirs.  The  old  code  examinations  have  passed,  but 
there  are  still  the  masters'  and  teachers'  examinations,  on  which 
great  stress  is  laid,  while  examinations  for  honors  and  prizes,  and 
for  exhibitions  and  scholarships  (for  the  select  few)  frequently  loom 
up  in  the  teacher's  view.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  examinations,  but 
the  exaggerated  position  they  hold,  that  is  important  here.  One  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  say  that  they  are  the  beginning  and  end  of 
school  life,  but  the  temptation  passes  when  one  looks  further  into 
methods  and  aims. 

Aim. 

Method  is  guided  by  aim.  To  find  the  aim  we  must  therefore 
study  the  method  with  careful  scrutiny.  We  shall  be  more  likely 
to  find  it  here  than  in  any  set  phrases.  It  is  interesting  however 
to  notice  replies  to  the  sudden  question,  what  is  it  all  for?  Here 
are  those  which  I  gathered : — 

1.  To  train  to  think,  to  observe ;  to  train  with  a  view  to  what 

pupils  are  going  to  do. 

2.  To  lead  to  interest  in  further  study,   to  interest  in  subject 

and  train  to  think, — this  for  the  higher  class.  Master- 
deprecates  making,  as  an  aim,  work  for  inspectors,  or  form 
al  results. 

3.  To  make  good  citizens,  citizens  ready  to  take  their  places ; 

but  some  indications  that  subjects  and  special  plans  in  sub- 
jects may  over-shadow  other  matters.  Master  discourages 
making,  as  an  end,  preparation  to  meet  requirements  or 
examinations. 

4.  To  develop  all  powers,  in  order  to  better  fit  pupils  for  places 

they  are  intended  to  fill. 
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5.  General  information  and  character. 

6.  To  fit  pupils  for  their  work,  make  them  able  to  use  their 

wits. 

7.  To  make  true  men  and  women. 

8.  To  give  a  sound  education  and  fit  pupils  for  what  they  are 

going  to  do. 

9.  To  give  a  good  education ;  to  make  men  and  women  and  good 

citizens. 

10.  (Of  managers)      To  have  boys  at  work  as  soon  as  practic- 
able.    (Of  master)     To  give  a  good  education. 

11.  To  train  pupils  to  use  their  gumption,  to  think  out  things, 

and  so  to  be  better  in  their  positions.  ^ 

12.  To  make  good  citizens. 

13.  To  make  good  women ;  to  train  to  think  when  they  get  out. 

14.  To  make  good  men. 

15.  To  make  pupils  honest  and  straight-forward  first,  and,  sec- 

ond, to  develop  intellectual  strength. 
•16.  To  develop  intelligence  (Assist.  Clerk  of  School-Board.) 

17.  To  fit  pupils  practically  for  their  future  courses ;  educational 

aim, — to  develop  power  rather  than  cram  with  facts. 

18.  To  prepare  for  thieir  places. 

To  these  we  must  add  th^  examination,  which  soifietimes 
appears  as  a  partial  aim. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  educational  sentiment  is  at  pres- 
ent noticeably  weak  in  England.  (^) 

So  far  as  these  expressions  go,  aim  involves  one  or  more  of 
three  objects, —  thought-power,  character,  success,  the  latter  taking 
precedence  in  number  of  expressions,  though  possibly  not  in  weight 
of  influence.  The  aim  which  appears  here  is  very  general  and 
more  or  less  intangible,  but  it  is  one  which,  if  kept  carefully  and 
definitely  in  mind,  will  suggest  a  host  of  particulars  and  tangibili- 
ties. But  here  comes  the  difficulty.  Taking  all  circumstances  into 
account  my  impression  has  been  that  there  is  no  well  defined  aim 
to  which  each  educational  element  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these 
.articles  is  to  contribute  its  part,  the  educational  forces  in  teacher 
•and  pupils  working  it  out  through  subject,  method,  equipment,  and 
lOrganization.     There  is  of  course  this  ideal  of  a  man  or  citizen  with 

1.  See  art.  In  School  Bevlew,  May,  IBOS. 
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solid  character  and  power  to  think,  moulded  more  or  less  conscious- 
ly by  religious  instruction  and  the  general  method  and  discipline 
of  the  school.  Aside  from  this  the  view-point  seems  to  be  external, 
(1)  in  the  subject  of  study,  the  object  being  to  cover  it  as  well  as 
possible  to  meet  the  examination  and  inspector ;  (2)  in  the  child's 
future  place  for  which  the  school  must  fit  him  ethically  and  ment- 
ally, but,  especially,  mentally.  Child-study  has  made  little  pro- 
gress, and  as  a  rule  has  apparently  attained  little  definiteness.  It 
is  sometimes  thought  that  it  is  a  favorite  occupation  for  teachers 
who  have  otherwise  proved  failures,  which  is  one  indication  of  how 
little  its  significance  is  grasped. 

Now  we  really  believe  that  the  end  is  first  of  all  within,  and 
that  the  process  is  one  of  developing  from  within,  giving  constantly 
growing  power. to  "possess  the  external  and  modify  it"  in  true 
civic  spirit.  It  is  not  quantitative,  but  qualitative.  Yet  in  practice 
we  persist  in  keeping  our  eyes  on  the  subject  and  in  giving  allo- 
pathic or  homeopathic  doses  of  it,  as  though  ignorance,  inexperience, 
and  general  immaturity  were  diseases  to  be  cured  rather  than  nat- 
ural conditions  and  opportimities  to  be  used,  or  as  though  the  end 
of  education  lay  in  transforming  measurable  portions  of  subjects, 
into  measurable  portions  of  so  called  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a 
part  of  our  end,  but  it  depends  for  completeness  upon  something 
more  comprehensive — upon  a  broader  grasp  of  the  educational 
problem, — and  it  will  come  more  surely  by  changing  the  direction 
of  the  educational  process.  The  pedagogical  and  hence  the  most 
practical  direction  is  from  the  human  subject  to  the  culture  subject. 
We  must  look  more  in  this  direction,  less  in  the  other.  The  mis- 
take in  direction  is  an  international  one. 

Evolvtion  of  the  JBnfflish  popular  school  teacher. 

The  professional  life  of  the  English  popular  schools  is  based  on 
the  pupil-teacher  system,  for  their  teaching  force  is  recruited  main- 
ly from  the  pupil-teacher  ranks.  The  typical  order  of  procedure 
in  the  development  of  a  teacher  is  as  follows : — A  person  noteless 
than  fifteen  years  old,  whose  scholarship,  judging  from  the  pub- 
lished schedule,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Standard  V  or  VI,  first 
passes  an  experimental  year  under  the  title  "  candidate. "  During 
this  year  he  (or  she)  observes,  assists  to  some  extent,  and  in  turn 
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is  observed,  tested  and  in  some  degree  instructed.  If  the  candi- 
date shows  sufficient  aptitude  for  teaching  he  is  then  apprenticeld 
in  regular  form(^)  to  some  school  for  three  years  and  receives  a  small 
stipend  which  is  increased  as  he  advances.  He  is  now  a  regular 
pupil-teacher.  He  continues  observation,  assists  regularly  in  the 
work  of  the  school  during  certain  hours  each  week(*)  (and  generally 
a  generous  number  of  hours,)  teaches  under  criticism,  receives  sug- 
gestions and  instruction  from  master  or  mistress,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  prepares  himself  by  further  study  for  the  next  stage  in  his 
pupil-teacher  life. 

The  larger  communities  have  special  schools  or  "  centers, "  as 
they  are  called,  for  instructing  pupil-teachers  and  "  candidates " 
during  their  free  hours  or  a  part  of  them.  Some  of  these  schools 
are  comparable  to  an  average  high  school  in  America.  Here  the 
pupil  takes  up,  for  the  most  part,  academic  work.  He  may  have  a 
little  pedagogy  of  a  formal  character  and  he  may  of  course  gain 
some  pedagogical  insight  through  a  process  of  absorption,  but  in 
general  he  must  depend,  for  strictly  professional  training,  upon 
such  opportunities  as  he  finds  in  the  particular  school  to  which  he 
•  is  apprenticed.  These  centers,  as  already  indicated,  are  limited  in 
number.  Pupil-teachers  must  therefore  in  many  cases  depend 
upon  their  own  efforts  and  such  work  as  the  head-masters  and 
mistresses  can  provide  in  connection  with  their  other  duties. 
Interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  latter  are  of  course  as  var- 
ous  as  the  individualities  of  teacheri^  and  the  exigencies  of  school- 
work.  Some  teachers  apparently  give  themselves  carefully  to  the 
work.  Some,  from  necessity  or  disposition,  fall  short  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Hence  training  is  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  except 
as  the  letter  of  the  law  secures  a  certain  minimum  of  attention. 
It  is  evident  however  that  between  pupils  and  teachers  a  good  deal 
of  effort  is  expended. 

In  the  best  schools  the  pupil-teacher  is  occupied  with  simple 
work  of  assistance,  and  he  may  be  employed  as  substitute,  but  he 
is  hardly  considered  a  part  of  the  teaching  force,  which  is  com- 
plete without  him,  and  he  has  practically  no  responsibility.     His 


1.  The  goYemment  prescribes  regular  legal  forms  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  goTemment  limit  Is  20  hours  per  week,  thus  leavlug  one  day,  or  two  half  dars,  be- 
sides  Saturday  for  special  study.  Board  schools  In  large  cities  however  glye  the  pupil  halt 
of  his  time. 
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assistance  is,  in  a  way,  accidental,  and  the  benefits  are  chiefly  those 
which  come  to  him.  In  this  particular  it  may  be .  said  that  the 
school  exists  for  the  pupil-teacher,  not  the  pupil-teacher  for  the 
schooL  In  other  schools  the  pupil-teacher  takes  a  larger  part  in 
the  work  and  has  more  responsibility.  In  fact  he  becomes  a 
regular  part  of  the  teaching  force.  Here  he  exists  for  the  school 
and  is  employed  for  the  sake  of  economy.  This  is  the  rule  in  vol- 
untary or  church  schools,  and  for  reasons  which  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  these  schools  make  manifest. 

After  his  three  years  of  apprenticeship  thfe  pupil-teacher  takes 
an  examination,  called  the  King's  Scholarship  examination,  (^) 
which  admits  him  to  a  Training  College  where  for  two  years, (  ) 
he  may  pursue  a  good  course  of  special  training  for  his  work 
Then  a  final  examination  with  a  period  of  probationary  teaching 
gives  the  coveted  certificate. 

Training-school  facilities  are  at  present  rather  limited  and  are 
largely  in  sectarian  hands.  Most  of  the  training-schools  are  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church.  (^)  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  there  are  restrictions  and  limitations  from  two  sour- 
ces,— ^insufficiency  of  accommodations,  and  denominational  exclus- 
iveness.  It  would  be  but  natural  that  Church  schools  whose 
facilities  are  limited  should  give  preference  to  students  of  their  own 
faith.  Sometimes  students  have  been  known  to  change  church 
connections  to  secure  admission.  Statements  as  to  exclusiveness 
are  however  liable  to  be  overdrawn  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 

The  stress  as  to  training-school  privileges  was  apparent  in  the 
recent  debate  on  the  new  Education  Bill,  and  the  Bill  as  finally 
passed  made  some  provision  for  relief. 

In  the  last  few  years  Day  Training-schools  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  Universities,  but  these  departments  are  as  yet 
few  in  number  (17  in  1901),  and  are  in  the  early  stage  of  devolop- 
ment.  As  they  grow  they  must  advance  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, particularly  on  the  scholastic  side.  They  have  made  a  good 
beginning. 

1.  other  persons  of  equivalent  tralnlnsr  may  take  the  K.  8.  examination  and  enter  the 
Training  College.    Not  all  training-school  teachers  come  from  the  pupil-teacher  class. 

S.   A  tfkird  year  may  be  added  under  special  conditions. 

8.  Of  the  44  Besldentlal  Training  Colleges  SI  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  6  to  the 
British  Society  (representing  Non-Conformists),  2  to  the  Wesleyans,  8  to  the  Boman 
Catholics,  while  two  are  styled  ondenomlnatlonal. 
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To  the  limitations  already  noticed  must  be  added  those  which 
come  from  the  financial  circumstances,  or  feelings,  of  the  candi- 
dates, which  are  operative  even  though  the  government  grants  cov- 
er a  substantial  part  of  the  expense. 

Pupil-teachers  who,  for  lack  of  training-school  accomodations,  or 
for  other  reasons,  can  not  enter  the  Training  Colleges  may  con- 
tinue as  "  Ex-pupil-teachers, "  and  may  prepare  for  certificate  exam- 
inations by  private  effort. 

Such  is  the  evolution  of  the  typical  English  popular  school 
teacher.  Not  all  teachers  however  grow  in  this  way.  As  already 
indicated  persons  outside  of  the  pupil-teacher  ranks  may  take  the 
King's  Scholarship  and  Training  College  examinations.  In  certain 
cases  also  other  teachers  may  enter  the  service,  but  the  pupil-teach- 
er system  is  especially  characteristic  of  English  popular  schools. 
Beginning  in  the  old  "  Monitorial  "  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster, 
a  revival  or  rediscovery  of  an  old  idea,  it  has  become  an  institution 
deeply  rooted  in  English  educational  history,  and  is  likely  to  live 
indefinitely.  With  increasing  interest  in  education  and  larger 
insight  into  pedagogical  needs,  the  pupil  teacher's  status  has 
advanced.  His  responsibility  in  teaching  and  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  it  have  been  lessened,  while  on  the  other  hand  his  train- 
ing, professional  and  academic,  has  been  increased  and  intensified. 
The  plan  has  important  elements  of  the  apprentice  system  and  haa 
therefore  some  of  its  excellencies  and  defects.  It  tends  at  least  in 
a  measure,  to  perpetuate  the  individual  school  and  its  limitations, 
rather  than  foster  broader  ideas  and  ideals,  and  to  this  extent  it  i& 
static  rather  than  dynamic. 

A  large  proportion  of  English  teachers  have  thus  had  special 
training  of  one  kind  or  another.  Less  than  half  the  teachers  how- 
ever are  certificated.  The  per  cent  remains  substantially  the  same 
as  thirty  years  ago.(^)  This  condition  adds  significance  to  the 
recent  movement  toward  a  new  plan  for  the  registration  (and,  pra<5t- 
ically,  certification)  of  teachers,  in  which  the  government  and 
various  classes  or  organizations  of  teachers  are  cooperating. 

It  is,  at  first  thought,  rather  surprising  that  little  or  no  progress 

1.  It  is  true  that  there  are  now  66,000  certificated  teachers,  while  in  1870  there  were  but 
80,000,  but  the  total  number  of  teachers  has  Increased  In  the  period  from  75,000  to  160,000.  It 
must  be  remembered  however  that  some  of  the  teachers  classed  as  uncertificated  are  well  on 
the  way  to  certification. 
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has  been  made  in  certification,  L  e.  in  the  number  of  certificated 
teachers,  but  as  the  immediate  and  practical,  or  utilitarian,  end  is  so 
prominent,  and  consequently  so  dominant, — as  teachers  may  easily 
secure  admission  to  the  schools  for  a  time  without  certificate,  results 
need  hardly  excite  wonder. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 'certificated 
teachers  have  added  a  University  degree  to  their  qualifications.  In 
one  of  the  University  towns  opportunities  for  working  for  a  degree 
afford  school  authorities  an  excuse  for  keeping  salaries  low,  and  in 
some  cases,  doubtless,  bring  ready  acquiescence  in  low  salaries  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  degree  more  com- 
monly represents  an  examination  degree  gained  through  private 
work  rather  than  through  a  residential  course  of  study,  (i  )  and 
that  its  status  is  therefore  a  rather  indefinite  one,  but  it  indicates 
a  healthy  ambition  which  is  bound  to  spread,  to  the  advantage  of 
teachers  and  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  professional  standards.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  English  popular  school  teacher  is  well  informed,  possesses 
a  vigorous,  alert  personality,  and  has  well  defined  ideas  of  teaching 
which  he  applies  consistently  in  his  daily  program.  His  pedagog- 
ics however  seem  rather  formal  and  stereotyped  and  his  scholar- 
ship, as  a  rule,  not  broad.  Real  pedagogy  seems  to  have  hardly 
taken  form, — to  be  at  present  an  indefinite  unrealized  something 
which  hovers  about  the  school,  but  is  not  yet  clearly  discerned. 
Many  American  schools  are  open  to  similar  criticism,  unrelieved,  in 
some  cases,  it  i^  to  be  feared,  by  definiteness  of  belief  and  consist- 
ency of  application.  The  attitude  of  the  English  teacher  seems, 
on  the  surface,  rathef  stem  and  military,  but  one  must  be  on  his 
guard  ^against  judging  too  h^-stily  as  to  attitudes. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  professional  stand- 
ards applies  rather  to  teachers  in  the  larger  communities  than  to 
all.  My  impression  however  is  that  there  is  greater  uniformity  in 
teachers  than  we  are  familiar  with, — that  country  teachers  come 
nearer  the  city  standard  than  is  the  case  in  America.  This  would 
be  a  natural  outcome  of  uniformity  of  inspection  referred  to  in  the 
first  article.  But  there  are  of  course  some  marked  differences  both 
as  to  training  and  as  to  personal  qualifications. 

1    It  Is  probably  more  than  equivalent  however  to  the  ordinary  degree  In  some  prominent 
universitiee,  ae  represented  In  many  of  their  graduates. 
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A  word  as  to  the  teacher's  compensation  must  close  this  topic. 
Teachers'  salaries  are  on  the  whole  considerably  smaller  than  with 
us.  To  be  more  precise,  lower  salaries  compare  rather  favorably 
with  ours,  while  the  higher  salaries,  particularly  those  of  princi- 
pals, are  much  smaller.  The  English  teacher  however  has  some 
advantage  in  rent,  and  a  slight  advantage  in  cost  of  provisions. 
Again  he  frequently  increases  his  returns  by  teaching  in  evening 
school  as  well  as  day  school, — though  with  inevitable  loss  to  the 
schools. 

This  closes  the  description  of  the  popular  elementary  schools 
which  the  limits  of  these  articles  permit.  Where  comparisons  have 
been  drawn  between  schools  there  and  schools  here,  they  apply  to 
the  average  school,  not  to  the  exceptional  school.  What  has  been 
said  will,  I  trust,  give  readers  of  Education  some  useful  informar 
tion  as  to  a  system  or  collection  of  schools  which  is  just  now  a 
most  interesting  object  of  study,  in  view  of  impending  changes 
in  administration.  An  account  of  the  popular  schools,  how- 
ever, is  not  complete  without  a  description  of  the  secondary 
schools  or  departments  which  liave  naturally  gToyrn  up  in  connec- 
tion with  them ;  for  popular  education  never  pauses  at  elementary 
instruction.  This  topic  has  been  treated  in  a  separate  article  to 
which  I  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  this  side  of  school  life.  (2) 

1.  SalarioB  of  certificated  principals  a^eniKe  aboat  $700  for  men  and  $500  for  women. 
Certificated  assistants  receive  $000  and  $400.  These  figures  of  coarse  giyn  means  of  com  par. 
ison  onl^  for  the  more  advanced  teachers;  still  the/  gfye  a  very  serv^eable  basls_for  judff 


f  oand  chiefly  In  church  sohooTs  and  country  board-schools.  Their  average  earnings,  I  Judge, 
do  not  differ  strikingly  from  the  average  earnings  In  many  rural  districts  in  America,  rig- 
nres  in  my  notes  secured  In  several  of  the  smaller  schools  range  from  $70  to  $600,  for  aaatat- 


ants.  In  another  school  the  master  and  his  wife  (the  only  teachers)  received  $500.  In  sttU 
another  the  master  and  his  wife  received  $726.  In  all  comparisons  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  proportion  of  men  teachers  Is  greater  In  these  scoools  than  In  those  In  this  country. 

2.    See  School  Review  for  May,  1908. 
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OAMBRIDaE,  HISTORIC,  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC. 

BT   PROFESSOR   FRANK   WALDO,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

CAMBRIDGE  lies  just  across  the  Charles  River  from  Boston. 
While  a  suburb,  yet  it  is  independent  of  Boston  Govern- 
ment, and  has  a  population  of  over  90,000 ;  but  it  is  so  spread  out, 
that  it  covers  an  area  much  greater  than  its  population  would  sig- 
nify. There  are  various  sections  of  the  city  known  as  Cambridge- 
port,  East  Cambridge,  Old  Cambridge  and  North  Cambridge,  but 
Old  Cambridge  is  the  portion  which  chiefly  offers  attractions  for 
the  pilgrim  of  student  tastes. 

The  central  point  of  Old  Cambridge  is  Harvard  Square.  This 
is  reached  from  Boston  by  electric  cars ;  the  time  being  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  minutes,  and  the  fare  five  cents.  Cars  run  direct 
from  the  various  Boston  R.  R.  depots  to  Harvard  Square,  but  the 
pleasantest  route  is  that  from  the  Subway  via  Boylston  Street, 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the  Harvard  Bridge  over  tlie  River 
•Charles.  If  the  visitor  happens  to  cross  this  bridge  at  high  tide 
he  will  exclaim  in  wonder  at  the  beautiful  water  location  and  will 
realize  the  recreative  possibilities  of  the  proposed  Water  park  simi- 
lar to  that  at  Hamburg,  which  the  present  generation  hopes  to  see 
in  operation,  and  which  will  form  such  a  pleasant  connecting  link 
between  Boston  and  Cambridge. 

.When  Boston  was  settled  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
outlying  settlements  were  established  at  Charlestown,  Dorchester, 
Roxbury  and  Watertown.  It  was  found  desirable  however  for  pro- 
tective purposes  to  select  a  spot  between  Charlestown  and  Water- 
town  where  a  fortified  village  might  be  established,  and  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Old  Cambridge  was  selected  for  this  purpose  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1630.  The  name  Newtowne  was  given  to  the 
place,  and  this  name  it  bore  for  some  years.  As  early  as  1635  the 
compact  Newtowne  settlement  extended  from  the  River  to  Harvard 
Square  and  from  Holyoke  Street  to  Brattle  Square  and  contained 
upwards  of  eighty  houses.  The  town  quickly  grew,  but  chiefly 
towards  the  west  and  thus  the  section  of  the  city  called  Old  Cam- 
bridge properly  inherited  its  name. 
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The  attractions  of  Cambridge  for  tlie  student  are  so  manifold 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conjure  up  a  subject  in  which  the  spec- 
ialist will  not  find  there  something  to  excite  his  prolonged  interest. 
These  atti-actions  may  liowever  be  broadly  grouped  under  four  gen- 
eral headings,  so  that  we  will  consider  briefly  historical,  literary, 
educational  and  scientific  Cambridge. 

Historical  Cambridge  so  far  as  general  interest  is  concerned,  and 
so  far  as  it  may  be  isolated  from  tlie  University  and  literary  life, 
resolves  itself  into  two  periods,  the  long  Colonial  period,  and  that 
briefer  but  more  intense  one  which  embraces  the  War  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  The  history  of  the  paat  hundred  years  has  been 
in  the  main  without  more  tlian  local  significimce,  except  as  regards- 
literatary  and  educational  features.  Many  of  the  chief  historical 
events  have  had  the  sites  of  the  events  marked  by  appropriately 
inscribed  monuments  and  slabs. 
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LONGFELLOW'S  HOUSE. 
From  "Historic  Pilgrikaobb  in  Nbw  £koland,'* 
Copyright,  1898,  by  Silvee,  Buedbtt  &  Cohpanv, 

Literary  Cambridge  centered  in  the  group  of  strong  writers,  who, 
although  closely  connected  with  Harvard  University,  yet  exerted 
their  literary  influence  so  thoroughly  separated  from  that  institut- 
ion that  the  majority  of  distant  readers  have  been  unaware  of  this 
connection.  •  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell  were  professors  in 
Harvard.  The  houses  of  Longfellow,  (Craigie  House,)  and  Lowell, 
(Elmwood,)  are  the  literary  mansions  Ktill  visited  by  all  pilgrims  to 
the  Cambridge  shrines  and  long  may  they  be  preserved ;  but  the 
old  Holmes'  house  was  removed  a  few  years  ago  to  give  place  to 
University  improvements.  The  host  of  specialist  authors  who  have 
lived,  or  are  now  living  in  Cambridge,  is  so  great  that  even  a  mere 
list  of  their  names  would  be  tiringly  long.  Their  residences  have 
assumed  no  special  prominence  in  the  minds  of  their  admiring  read- 
ers, and  inquiries  concerning  these  houses  have  been  so  seldom  on 
the  part  of  the  casual  visitor  that  in  most  cases  unless  the  celebrities 
happen  to  be  living  in  Cambridge  at  the  present  time  the  places  of 
residences  are  difficult  to  locate  except  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  old  residents  of  the  city  who  knows  his  hterary  Cambridge 
very  thoroughly. 
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In  connection  with  literary  Cambridge  muat  be  mentioned  the 
famous  University  and  Kiveraide  Presses.  The  former  is  located 
very  close  to  Harvard  Square  and  is  easily  accessible,  but  the 
Riverside  Press  lies  a  little  away  from  the  usual  visitor's  beaten 
track. 

The  present  centre  of  literary  Cambridge  is  the  Harvard  Library 
with  its  387,000  volumes,  250,000  pamphlets,  and  20,000  maps. 
The  total  number  of  books  in  the  University  libraries,  which 
include  the  special  reference  libraries,  is  about  577,000  volumes 
(1902). 

Scientific  Cambridge  ofFers  so  much  to  the  specialist  that  only  a 
sign  board  can  be  hung  up  here  to  point  out  the  name  and  direct- 
ion of  each  great  department. 

The  Museum  of  Zoologj'  with  which  the  names  of  Agassiz,  Louis 
and  Alexander,  father  and  son,  will  always  be  connected,  and  which 
has  associated  with  it  other  world  famed  specialists,  is  certainly  the 
foremost  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country.     The  departments 
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of  Geology  and  Gec^aphy  with  such  names  as  Whitney,  Shaler 
and  Davis  associated  with  them  have  exert«d  an  influence  second 
to  none  in  America.  The  Univeraity  Museum  of  Ethnology  under 
Putnam  easily  stands  first,  both  in  influence  and  treasure.  Close 
at  hand  are  the  Semitic  and  Germanic  Museums  which  are  of 
recent  estahlishment,  but  their  very  uniqueness  in  this  country 
makes  them  highly  important. 

To  the  physicist  the  Jefferson  Laboratory  under  the  direction  of 
Trowbridge  has  much  to  offer,  and  we  have  but  to  mention  the 
names  of  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Horseford  and  Lovering  to  recall  the 
work  of  the  Physical  Department  of  the  University,  Among  the 
younger  men,  the  work  of  Hall,  B.  O.  Peirce  and  Sabine  must  be 
remembered  by  visitors  to  their  departments. 

The  students  of  Chemistry  will  look  with  interest  upon  the  field 
of  labor  of  such  men  as  Gibbs,  Josiah  Cook,  Jackson  and  HiU,  but 
it  will  be  with  surprise  that  the  limited  quarters  of  this  important 
department  of  the  University  wiU  be  observed. 

The  Botanical  Department  of  the  University  has  been  world  fam- 
ous ever  since  the  advent  of  Asa  Gray  in  1842 ;  and  the  work  of 
Goodale,  Farlow  and  Watson  needs  no  word  of  comment  to  spec- 
ialists in  their  lines.  The  Botanic  Garden  and  Herbarium  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  by  even  the  layman  ;  and  the  glass  model  flower 
collection  (located  in  the  Agasaiz  Museum)  will  excite  the  most 
general  interest 
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The  Harvard  College  Observatory  has  maintained  a  scientific 
position  second  to  none  in  America,  for  upwards  of  half  a  centuiy, 
and  the  name  of  the  two  Bonds,  father  and  son,  Wlnlock,  Picker- 
ing, Rogers  and  Searle  are  known  wherever  this  science^flourishes. 
The  collection  of  astronomical  photographs  is  of  particular  inte- 
test 

No  cultivator  of  mathematical  science  ought  to  visit  Cambridge 
without  stepping  a  little  aside  from  the  main  sight-seeing  thorough- 
fare, and  going  to  the  comer  of  KirklandStreetand  Kirkland  Place, 
to  look  at  the  house  so  long  occupied  by  Benjamin  Peirce  who 
unquestionably  possessed  the  greatest  scientific  mind  that  America 
has  yet  produced.  Peirce's  work  is  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
came  directly  in  contact  with  his  wonderful  personality  and  power. 

To  the  student  of  astronomy  a  brief  visit  to  the  shop  of  Alvan 
Clark  and  Sons  in  Cambridgeport  will  be  of  great  interest.  In  the 
development  of  the  modern  system  of  physical  training  Cambridge 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  Sargent,  has  played  the  leading  part,  and  at  the 
Harvard  Gymnasium  one  sees  the  originals  of  the  gynmastic  appa- 
ratus that  form  the  chief  features  of  the  gymnasiums  in  the  lead- 
ing schools,  colleges  and  Christian  Associations  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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Harvard  College  contains  so  much  of  interest  that  the  enquirer 
must  be  referred  to  the  "  Guide  Book  to  Harvard  University, " 
published  by  the  University,  for  detail  concerning  its  buildings  and 
their  equipment  and  contents.  However  a  brief  survey  may  be 
made  by  a  swift  excursion  through  the  College  Yard  and  past  the 
nearby  buildings. 

On  entering  the  yard,  through  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  gate- 
way nearest  Boston,  one  sees  on  the  right  the  President's  house 
and  straight  ahead  the  library  building ;  turning  to  the  left  of  this 
latter,  the  white  stone  administration  building  (University  HaU) 
is  passed,  and  the  quadrangle  (the  old  Yard)  is  reached.  This  is 
the  center  of  student  activity.  Some  of  the  visible  buildings  are 
instruction  buildings  and  some  dormitories.  Massachusetts  Hall 
<1720),  Holden  Chapel  (1744),  Harvard  Hall  (1766),  and  the 
dormitories,  Stoughton,  Hollis  and  Holworth  Halls  are  deserving 
of  special  mention.  Crossing  the  quadrangle  diagonally  we  come 
to  Phillips  Brooks'  House,  the  very  name  of  which  is  significant  of 
its  religious  usefulness.  Across  the  street  is  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium and  on  its  right  the  building  devoted  to  Pedagogy,  but 
swerving  to  the  left  one  reaches  the  Law  School  Building  and  on 
its  right  Jefferson  Laboratory  devoted  to  physics.  On  the  edge  of 
this  little  triangular  park  stood  the  home  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Past  this  buUding  is  found  the  Engineering  Building, 
and  opposite  the  latter,  across  Oxford  Street,  are  the  University 
Museum  and  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology ;  beyond  which 
is  the  Divinity  School.  A  return  to  the  college  yard  by  way  of 
Divinity  Avenue  and  Kirkland  Street  takes  one  past  the  Semitic 
Museum  and  Randolph  Dining  Hall  to  Memorial  Hall.  This  latter 
with  its  beautiful  transept,  with  Sanders  Theatre  and  the  great 
Dining  Hall  on  either  side,  is  the  most  prominent  land  mark  of  the 
college.  A  walk  up  Quincy  Street  towards  Massachusetts  Avenue 
carries  one  past  the  Architectural  Building,  in  the  yard  on  the 
right,  and  the  new  Harvard  Union,  the  new  Harvard  club 
and  the  centre  of  student  social  life.  This  club,  open  to  all 
present  and  past  members  of  the  University  upon  payment  of  a 
small  annual  fee,  is  run  on  a  grand  scale  involving  the  expenditure 
of  about  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  front  of  this  is  Beck 
Hall,  a  private  dormitory,  and  down  the  side  streets  from  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  and  opposite  the  College  Yard  are  other  private 
dormitories. 
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An  hour's  stroll  over  old  Cambridge  will  take  one  to  the  main 
points  of  general  interest.  Starting  at  Harvard  Square  and  going 
up  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  Garden  Street  and  proceeding  up  the 
latter,  the  old  Cambridge  burying  ground  is  passed.  Just  beyond 
Christ  Church  (1761)  and  then  RadclifEe  College  (the  old  Har- 
vard Annex)  is  reached.  Just  in  front  of  this  at  the  intersection 
of  Garden  and  Mason  Streets  is  the  Washington  Elm,  under  which 
our  national  hero  took  command  of  the  American  Army.  Radcliffe 
College  fronta  on  the  Cambridge  Common. 

Passing  up  Mason  Street  one  comes  to  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal School  on  the  comer  of  Brattle  Street  and  a  little  beyond  on 
the  latter  street  is  Craigie  House,  Longfellow's  home  and  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  in  1775.  Brattle  Street  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful residential  street  in  Cambridge,  and  proceeding  up  it  for  half 
a  mile  one  reaches  Elmwood  Avenue  where  is  seen  the  house  in 
which  lived  James  Russell  Lowell.  A  little  beyond  this  is  Mount 
Auburn  the  cemetery  where  are  buried  many  notable  persons. 
Retracing  one's  steps  down  Brattle  Street  to  Buckingham  Street 
a  walk  through  its  shady  paths  leads  past  the  house  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Horace  E.  Scudder  and  also  past  that  of  Thomas  Went- 
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worth  Higginson,  on  to  Concord  Avenue  where  is  found  the 
Harvard  Astronomical  Observatory.  Crossingthrougli  the  Observ- 
atory grounds  the  University  Botanical  Garden  is  reached.  A 
short  walk  down  Garden  Street  and  across  the  Cambridge  Com- 
mon carries  one  back  again  to  Harvard  Square. 
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EDUCATION  takes  pleasure  in  extending  more  than  the  formal 
compliments  to  the  new  educational  magazine  ^'^The  Leader.'' 
The  three  numbers  already  issued  are  just  such  in  well-selected  matter 
And  attractive  form  as  one  might  expect  Dr.  Bicknell  to  plan  and  carry 
to  execution.  Dr.  Bicknell  is  admirably  equipped  by  nature  and  ex- 
perience for  such  an  enterprise.  The  school  fraternity  will  welcome 
his  return  to  educational  journalism.  Schools  and  school  papers  every- 
where will  benefit  by  the  inspiration  of  his  fine  sense  of  the  clean  and 
enduring  in  educational  discussion. 

AMONG  recent  magazine  discussions,  Prof.  Dexter's  article  on 
^'  High-Grade  Men :  in  College  and  Out,"  in  the  Popular  Science 
monthly  for  March  should  attract  the  attention  of  school  men.  This 
read  in  connection  with  the  recent  census  returns  reveals  some  encour- 
aging features  in  schooling. 

There  are  in  the  U.  S.  four  and  a  half  million  people  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  who  are  practically  without  school  training ;  thirty- 
three  million  with  a  common  school  education,  two  million  having  a 
high  school  education,  and  one  million  who  are  college  bred. 

Of  nearly  8,000  persons  whose  services  and  achievements  have  given 
4ihem  such  distinction  as  to  find  them  places  among  public  notables,  the 
uneducated  furnish,  31  names;  those  with  elementary  schooling,  808 
names;  the  high  schools,  1,245,  and  the  colleges  and  universities  5,768. 

An  education  pays  whatever  one's  station  in  life  may  be,  or  whatever 
one's  work. 

THE  following  statement  of  work  being  done  by  a  little  girl  in  private 
tuition  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  is  interesting  not  as  showing  what 
should  be  done  in  the  public  schools,  but  suggesting  rather  what  public 
school  children  in  large  classes  are  missing.  The  pupil,  Ethel  DuBois, 
is  eight  years  old,  and  of  nervous  temperament.  She  has  never  attend- 
ed public  school.  The  story  is  told  substantially  in  the  words  of  her 
teacher. 

Her  studies  include  arithmetic,  reading,  a  little  local  geography  with 
its  correlative  history,  drawing,  spelling  and  writing,  (not  separately, 
but  in  the  way  of  story- writing,  original  and  reproduction.) 

In  her  number  lessons  she  is  working  much  with  I^ultiplication ;  but 
the  effort  is  made  to  bring  her  to  see  that  a  number  may  lend  itself  to 
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manifold  combinations ;  and  that  addition,  multiplication,  substraction 
and  division  can  not  be,  or  not  often,  separated,  one  from  the  others. 
It  seems  a  long  and  intricate  process,  but  more  sure  and  less  monoton- 
ous than  learning  the  isolated  tables.  Ethel  can  now  handle  numbers 
in  their  simple  combinations  more  rapidly,  correctly  and  easily  than 
many  pnpils  in  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

For  her  reading  are  used  legends,  folk-lore,  myths — and  from  no 
particular  text.  We  are,  at  present,  working  at  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  and  using  a  translation  jof  a  French  text ;  it  is  clear,  con- 
cise, well  written.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  one  book 
whose  selections  are  all  equally  happy  and  artistically  told. 

We  are  doin^  a  little  in  poetry  also,  and  it  may  seem  strange  when  I 
tell  you  how  far  I  have  wandered  from  traditional  lines.  We  are  using 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Eugene  Field,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  etc.,  in  place  of  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Bryapt,  etc. 
Ethel  gets  a  great  deal  more  out  of  Riley's  «*  Home-made  Fairy-Tale," 
than  she  could  possibly  get  out  of  '^The  Village  Blacksmith."  She 
just  loves  «'  that  little  dude  fairy  who  winked  at  me." 

I  scarcely  know  what  I  should  say  about  her  geography  work.  It 
comprises  the  simple  land  and  water  divisions,  such  as  she  can  see 
about  her,  or  know  by  hearsay;  then  something  of  the  oceans  and 
hemispheres;  with  all  of  which  I  have  interwoven  bits  of  personal 
observation  and  experience,  or  history.  She  has  a  little  historical 
reader — an  admirable  little  book  too — and  when  we  called  our  own 
hemisphere,  the  New  World,  we  read  in  this,  the  story  of  Columbus. 
When  she  went  to  New  York  one  day  with  her  mother  and  crossed  the 
Hudson,  we  read  the  story  of  Henry  Hudson.  Her  geography  is  really 
picture  and  history  study,  so  far.  When  the  weather  is  fine  the  lessons 
are  much  in  the  woods  and  fields^  and  the  geography  is  more  or  less 
botany  and  geology.  Her  drawing  is  either  hand  training  or  made  an 
incident  of  her  other  lessons. 

My  work  from  day  to  day  is  not  so  sharply  defined  as  that  of  the 
public  school,  although  it  all  tends  in  the  same  direction ;  neither  are 
the  materials  so  easily  described,  because  I  draw  them  from  widely 
different  sources, — from  our  private  libraries,  the  public  library,  the 
school  library,  and  from  my  own  experience.  I  try  to  give  her  the 
best,  drawing  it  from  any  available  source. 

Ethel's  original  stories  are  even  better  than  her  reproductions, — 
they  are  so  logical  and  so  delightfully  original.  If  you  wish  I  shall 
send  you  one  of  her  own  stories  for  your  judgment. 
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The  leeson  of  what  is  being  achieved  for  this  little  girl  should  be 
suggestive  to  teachers  everywhere.  Essentials  are  emphasized.  The 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  bring  Ethel  to  get  the  pith  and  point  of 
everything  touched  upon,  and  subsequently  to  use  it  for  its  full  mean- 
ing. The  process  described  is  more  than  an  incident  and  is  full  of 
pedagogical  good  sense. 

ONE  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  information  and  inspiration  as 
well,  for  teachers,  is  to  be  found  in  school  and  college  reports. 
A  dozen  such  documents  might  be  named.  Some  of  them  discuss  in  a 
large  way  one  or  another  of  the  great  educational  questions,  with 
breadth  of  view  and  richness  of  experience  and  sound  sense.  The 
important  movements  in  current  school  and  university  life,  tendencies 
in  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction,  school  management  and 
the  organization  of  institutions  for  higher  learning,  social  problems  as 
related  to  established  teaching  agencies,  the  supply  and  training  of 
teachers,  and  the  function  of  education  in  the  effort  to  handle  the  great 
industrial  situation, — all  come  in  one  or  another  of  these  official  utter- 
ances for  their  share  of  attention.  Many  of  the  arguments  are  worthy 
of  study.  Most  of  them  will  repay  perusal.  Teachers  should  know 
what  the  leaders  in  formal  education  are  saying.  The  educational 
reports  for  a  dozen  systems  or  institutions  for  a  series  of  years  would 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  any  teacher's  library. 

THE  te9t  of  the  teacher  consists  not  in  the  number  of  pupils  pro- 
moted from  a  given  class  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  in  the 
quality  of  attainment  reached  by  the  pupils.  Again,  it  consists  not  in 
the  number  of  pupils  who  are  naturally  bright  and  alert  and  receptive 
but  in  the  success  with  which  pupils  who  were  below  the  fair  standard, 
or  were  naturally  slow  and  intractable,  or  even  dull,  have  been  inter- 
ested, aroused,  stimulated,  held  and  advanced  squarely  up  to  the 
required  standard.  Neither  is  the  teacher  to  be  overmuch  praised  for 
success  or  blamed  for  failure  in  the  application  of  experimental  or 
specialized  methods  and  devices.  Success  may  mean  only  a  superficial 
display,  and  failure  may  be  due  to  the  inherent  worthlessness  of  the 
method  or  device.  The  result  may'  be  chargeable  to  the  marked  in- 
dividuality of  the  teacher ;  for  equally  excellent  teachers  do  not  all 
succeed  equally  well  with  the  same  methods  and  devices.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  no  distinctive  individuality,  but  only  a  corresponding 
weakness  in  personality,  fatal  to  success.  It  is  quite  the  custom  to 
close  the  school  year  with  a  general  promotion  of  pupils  based  upon 
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certain  records  and  tests,  together  with  a  highly  laudatory  display  of 
supposed  progress.  This  custom  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  standing 
of  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  school, — so  essential 
that  much  time  and  effort  are  devoted  to  securing  the  records  and  pre- 
paring the  display, —  so  essential  that  the  regular  work  of  the  school  is 
interrupted  and  abridged, — so  essential  that  the  thorough  and  sym* 
metrical  training  of  the  pupils  individually  is  subordinated  to  the 
making  of  a  record  or  the  presentation  of  a  performance, — so  essential 
that,  without  it,  the  school  is  regarded  at  once  as  degenerate  and  the 
teacher  is  deemed  incompetent  and  is  booked  for  early  dismissal.  So 
the  great  aim  is  to  have  the  year  close  amidst  a  halo  of  glory  and  pride 
that  insures  the  re-election  of  the  teacher  beyond  a  doubt,  and  possibly 
at  an  advance  in  salary.  But  how  will  the  next  year  open?  Will  it  be 
a  repetition  of  last  year's  experience?  Then,  if  you  remember,  the 
pupils  who  had  been  promoted  with  great  applause  were  suddenly  found 
to  be  unaccountably  deficient  in  ability  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  next 
higher  grade  and  to  have  lapsed  into  a  woeful  ignorance  of  what  they 
had  already  received.  Is  the  summer  vacation  too  gresrt  a  gulf  to  be 
successfully  bridged?  Nay,  rather,  is  it  not  fair  to  aflSrm  that  there  is 
an  egregious  fault  in  the  aim  of  the  year  as  practically  set  by  parents, 
teachers  and  constituted  authorities?  And  a  criticism  of  the  teacher, 
which  lacks  in  discernment  and  justice  ? 
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Investigation  of  Mental  Fatigue  From  School  Wobk. 

The  study  of  mental  fatiqae  in  schools  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  specialists  in  psycho-physics.  While 
many  coantries  are  represented  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  this  subject  German  specialists  have  taken  the  'most 
active  part  in  its  investigation.  This  was  to  be  expected  as  the  require- 
ments of  school-life  are  much  more  exacting  and  exhausting  in  Ger- 
many than  in  any  other  country.  This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
the  consideration  of  an  extended  report  on  the  German  investigations 
published  by  the  English  Education  Department  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  special  reports,  edited  by  Michael  Sadler. 

It  is  proposed  to  set  forth  here,  very  briefly,  the  methods  of  investi- 
gation as  presented  in  this  report  and  their  general  bearing,  as  indicated 
especially  by  certain  conclusions  of  great  importance  to  all  persons 
interested  in  education. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  measurement  of  mental  fatigue  are 
classed  under  three  heads.  The  first,  which  is  termed  the  *'  physical 
or  muscular  test,"  consists  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  presence 
and  extent  of  mental  fatigue  by  ^^  measuring  the  loss  of  muscle  power 
thereby  entailed,  and  depends  on  the  well-known  physiological  principle 
that  fatigue  produced  by  mental  work  is  not  confined  to  the  brain  but 
reacts  on  the  whole  system,  producing  a  reduced  capacity  for  physical 
labor." 

The  second  method  is  a  mental  test  and  consists  in  the  obsei*vation 
of  the  effects  of  mental  work  under  definite  conditions  as  to  time  and 
quantity. 

The  third  method  and  the  one  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
the  report  before  us  is  likely  to  prove  most  reliable,  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  ^^  mental  work  always  produces  loss  of  nervous  tension 
or  tone,  resulting  in  diminished  sensitiveness  of  the  skin,  particularly 
in  certain  parts,"  hence  the  measurement  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin,  seems  ^^to  afford  a  fairly  constant  and  reliable  index  to  the  degree 
of  fatigue  produced." 

The  first  of  the  methods  named  was  devised  by  Mosso  through  the 
adaption  of  the  method  pursued  by  Von  Helmholtz  in  measuring  and 
recording  muscular  contractions..  The  ergograph  constructed  by 
Mosso  for  this  class  of  experiments  enables  one  to  isolate  a  group  of 
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muscles  completely  so  that  no  other  muscle  caa  be  in  a  position  to  aid 
them  when  tired  and  also  to  i*ecord  the  work  done  by  the  muscles 
tested.  Thus  the  apparatus  may  be  arranged  so  that  one  part  holds 
the  arm,  hand,  and  all  the  fingers  fast,  except  the  middle  finger,  which 
alone  is  capable  of  extension  and  contraction.  The  other  part  of  the 
instrument  consists  of  a  writing  apparatus  which  records  the  curves  of 
motion  on  a  cylinder ;  to  this  writing  apparatus  a  weight  of  two,  three 
or  more  kilograms  is  attached. 

When  using  the  instrument  the  person  whose  endurance  is  to  be 
tested  '*  contracts  his  middle  finger  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  gener- 
ally every  two  seconds ;  the  height  through  which  the  weight  attached 
to  it  is  thus  raised,  is  recorded  on  the  cylinder,  and  decreases  gradu- 
ally until  at  length  in  consequence  of  fatigue,  the  flexor  muscles  have 
no  longer  the  power  to  raise  the  Y^reight  at  all,  so  that  the  mark  on  the 
cylinder  appears  simple  a  straight  line."  The  sum  of  the  height  of 
all  the  lifts  multiplied  by  the  weight  raised  gives  a  measure  of  the 
whole  work  done  in  kilogram-metres.  By  joining  the  highest  points  of 
all  the  separate  contractions  recorded  on  the  cyclinder  we  obtain  the 
characteristic  line  known  as  the  ^'  curve  of  fatigue." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  iustrument  may  be  used  to  measure 
work  done  by  voluntary  effort,  work  done  uoder  artificial  stimulus  as 
that  of  electricity,  and  work  done  under  different  conditions  of  fresh- 
ness and  fatigue.  It  also  affords  the  means  of  comparing  the  capaci- 
ties of  different  individuals. 

The  author  of  the  report  before  us,  (Mr.  C.  C.  Th.  Parez),  draws 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  established  by  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments, that  '^the  fatigue  produced  by  every  known  cause  is  far 
more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  young  than  with  older  persons." 

Another  very  important  fact  established  is  that  '^  to  work  a  fatigued 
muscle  has  a  much  more  unfavorable  effect  on  the  system  than  to  work 
a  comparatively  fresh  one.  If  a  muscle  has  reached  an  advanced  stage 
of  fatigue,  heavier  calls  must  be  made  on  the  nerve  centres  and  greater 
volitional  impulse  given,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  go  on  working.  A 
strain  is  thus  placed  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  final  contractions 
preceding  complete  exhaustion  are  infinitely  more  exhausting  than  the 
previous  ones."  Experiments  undertaken  on  other  lines  have  gone  far 
to  prove  that  the  same  principle  holds  in  the  case  of  mental  work, 
especially  with  young  children,  who  should  therefore  never  be  pressed 
to  work  to  the  limits  of  their  powers." 

Mosso  himself  experimented  with  the  ergograph  on  adults  only,  its 
application  to  school  children  has  been  made  by  others,  particularly  by 
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Dr.  Ferdinand  Kemsies,  principal  in  the  one  of  the  Berlin  RealBchulen. 
Dr.  Kemsies  carefully  avoided  those  occasional  and  fitful  experiments 
which  sensationalists  affect.  He  subjected  pupils  to  the  test  of  the 
•ergograph  regularly  for  four  months  in  one  of  the  primary  schools  and 
in  one  of  the  realschulen  in  Berlin,  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  often 
after  every  lesson.  He  also  made  use  of  the  instrument  before  and 
after  free  days  to  determine  the  influeuce  of  these  on  school-work. 
The  pupils  selected  for  the  purpose  were  the  average  of  their  class  and 
were  as  a  rule,  attentive  and  studious.  Needless  to  say  that  only  con- 
tinuous and  careful  experiments  of  this  kind  yield  valuable  results. 

One  of  the  most  important  facta  disclosed  by  repeated  experiment  is 
that  the  pupil's  own  feeling,  <'  subjective  fatigue  "  as  it  is  termed  cannot 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  his  actual  condition.  Other  factors  than  the 
amount  of  work,  such  as  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject,  the  monotonous 
-character  of  an  exercise, '  etc. ,  often  produce  marked  ^'subjective 
fatigue,"  even  though  the  measurable  or  ''objective  fatigue"  is  very 
slight;  on  the  other  hand,  keen  interest  in  a  subject  or  pleasurable 
excitement,  or  mere  will  power,  may  overcome  all  feeling  of  fatigue  for 
a  considerable  period.  For  this  reason,  observes  Dr.  Kemsies,  ' '  the 
ergograph  is  a  sure  indicator  of  theactual  or  objective  fatigue.  School 
,  boys,  like  adults  are  often  deceived  by  their  feelings." 

It  is  evident  that  the  ergograph  may  be  valuable  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  endurance  or  power  of  application  of  children  who  are 
physically  weak  or  predisposed  to  nervous  troubles.  As  regards 
school-work  in  general  the  most  important  deduction  from  the  investi- 
gations with  this  instrument  relates  to  the  comparative  effect  of  the 
various  subjects  of  instruction.  According  to  Dr.  Kemsies,  "gym- 
nastics and  mathematics  make  the  greatest  strain  on  children,  foreign 
languages  and  religious  instruction  considerably  less,  while  the  mother- 
tongue,  natural  science,  geography,  and  history  generally  afford  oppor- 

« 

tunity  for  recuperation  and  singing  and  drawing,  more  technical 
subjects,  make  as  a  rule  a  very  slight  call  on  the  system."  To  turn 
these  results  to  practical  account  Dr.  Kemsies  in  common  with  other 
investigators  insists  on  the  importance  of  so  arranging  the  curriculum 
^f  the  school  that  the  subjects  which  make  the  greatest  demand  on  the 
system  shall  alternate  with  those  of  lighter  character. 

The  method  of  measuring  fatigue  by  mental  tests,  that  is  by  setting 
a  certain  amount  of  work  of  a  homogeneous  character  to  be  done  by 
•ohildren  in  certain  definite  time  periods  has  been  extensively  employed 
in  our  own  and  in  other  countries.  The  test  is  open  to  several  objec- 
tions among  which  the  artificial  nature  of  the  exercise  and  the  fact  that 
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it  provides  no  means  of  eliminating  the  increase  of  power  by  practice 
or  repetition  are  the  most  obvions.  The  principal  value  of  the  method 
appears  to  be  the  confirmation  it  affords  of  results  reached  by  the  more 
exact  investigations  with  instruments  of  precision. 

The  measurement  of  mental  fatigue  by  means  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  skin  seems  likely  to  supersede  all  other  methods  on  account  of  the 
comparative  exactness  possible  in  the  measurements,  the  apparently 
close  connection  between  mental  fatigue  and  sensitiveness  of  the  skin, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  measurements  can  be  made. 

'<  The  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  any  part  of  the  body  is  gauged  bj 
applying  the  two  points  of  a  compass  to  it  and  moving  them  farther 
apart  or  near  together  until  that  particular  distance  is  reached  at  which 
the  two  separate  sensations  are  just  indistinguishable  as  such,  when  the 
eyes  are  kept  shut.  This  distance  gives  the  measure  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  skin  at  that  point."  This  sensitiveness  is  very  different  at 
different  parts  of  the  body  and  with  different  individuals,  but  the  rela- 
tive sensitiveness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  is  found  to  be 
strikingly  constant  so  long  as  the  individual  is  not  mentally  fatigued. 

Certain  regions  are  much  more  susceptible  to  loss  of  sensitiveness  by 
reason  of  mental  fatigue  than  others,  the  cheek  bone  and  forehead 
being  excellent  indexes  in  this  respect. 

In  order  to  realize  impressions  on  the  skin  a  certain  state  of  con- 
sciousness is  necessary,  and  it  is  evident  that  all  influences  which  affect 
the  activity  of  consciousness  must  affect  also  the  delicacy  of  our  per- 
ceptions of  those  impressions,  that  is  they  must  either  reduce  or  extend 
the  ^^  sensation  area"  ;  close  attention  would  naturally  reduce  and  failing 
attention  extend  the  area."  These  conditions  being  understood  it  i& 
easy  by  means  of  a  delicately  adjusted  compass,  the  ^*  jEsthesiometer," 
to  measure  the  degree  of  mental  fatigue  by  testing  the  deviation  of  the 
^^  sensation  area"  from  its  normal  range. 

A  vast  number  of  experiments  with  this  instrument  have  been  made 
upon  school  children  by  Professor  Griesbach  of  Miilhausen,  (Alsace) , 
who  introduced  the  method,  by  Dr.  Wagner  of  Darmstadt  and  Dr. 
Vanned  of  Berne.  The  results  obtained  by  these  independent  workers 
show  surprising  agreement.  Many  of  these  results  point  to  evils 
peculiar  to  the  German  system ;  of  those  which  seem  to  have  universal 
application  the  most  significant  is  that  relating  to  the  incapacity  of 
children  for  afternoon  work.  The  four  or  five  hours'  morning  work 
generally  produces  on  a  child  of  normal  health  a  reduction  of  one-half 
to  one-third  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  which  implies  a  consider* 
able  but  not  excessive  degree  of  mental  fatigue.     The  great  mass  of 
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Griesbach's  experiments  showed  that  the  mid-day  break  of  two  to  three 
hoars  was  insufficient  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  fatigae  thus  induced. 
Hence  the  afternoon  work,  was  as  a  rule,  begun  under  unfavorable 
conditions  and  the  power  of  resistance  decreased  steadily  to  the  close 
of  the  session.  Griesbach  advises  a  longer  mid-day  break  than  the 
customary  two  hours  or  a  total  abolition  of  all  afternoon  work  and  the 
devotion  of  the  time  thus  gained  to  bodily  exercises  in  the  open  air  in 
summer  and  to  gymnastics  and  games  in  closed  by  roomy  courts  in  the 
winter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  these  tests  has  been 
directed  to  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the  school  work  upon  teachers 
who  are  often  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  quite  unfitting  them 
for  their  duties. 

In  summing  up  his  very  full  report  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Parez 
emphasizes  the  great  importance  of  an  arrangement  of  studies  and  a 
time  limit  for  class  exercises  which  shall  reduce  the  chances  of  ex- 
haustion to  the  lowest  degree.  The  most  alarming  cases  of  mental 
fatigue  from  overwork,  seem  to  have  been  noticed  among  pupils  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  **This,  "  observes"  Mr.  Parez  is  a  serious  in- 
dictment considering  that  the  years  from  nine  to  twelve  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  those  of  feeblest  development,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  boys."  There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  amongst 
investigators  that  the  hours  as  arranged  in  most  schools  are  too  long 
for  children  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Thirty  minutes  it  is 
agreed  is  the  limit  of  time  during  which  the  serious  attention  of  children 
of  the  ages  indicated  can  reasonably  be  demanded.  In  the  case  of 
younger  children  the  time  should  be  much  less. 

The  question  of  the  length  of  intervals  between  hours  of  work  has 
also  received  much  attention.  The  most  favorable  results  have  been 
obtained  when  intervals  of  five  to  fifteen  minutes  occurred  between 
each  lesson.  Richter  who  has  very  carefully  investigated  this  particu- 
lar would  allow  for  older  children,  who  have  class  hours  60  minutes 
in  length,  and  interval  of  10  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson  with 
increase  after  every  subsequent  lesson  reaching  an  interval  of  30  min- 
utes after  the  fourth  hour  and  of  45  minutes  after  the  fifth  hour. 

With  respect  to  the  use  which  should  be  made  of  these  intervals 
opinions  differ  greatly.  Mosso  strongly  disapproves  of  devoting  them 
to  gymnastics,  on  the  other  hand  in  free  play  boys  are  apt  to  overheat 
and  tire  themselves  out  and  thus  unfit  themselves  for  quiet  mental 
work.  A  gymnastic  class  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner  where  one 
pupil  takes  his  turn  after  another  is  found  to  make  but  slight  demand 
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on  the  attention  or  the  mnscular  powers  and  is  endorsed  by  several 
specialists.  Bat  this  matter  has  yet  to  be  more  thoroughly  sifted. 
The  fact  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  as  a  dedaction  from 
these  various  researches  is  ''  that  nothing  exhausts  children  so  much  as 
prolonged  mental  exertion  combined  with  strict  attention." 

A.  T.  S. 

In  connection  with  this  report  here  briefly  summarized,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  our  own  country  practical  experience  has  led  to  the 
shortening  of  class  exercises  and  the  alternations  of  light,  hard,  and 
easy  subjects,  especially  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
arrangement  of  school  work  in  our  leading  cities  agrees  very  closely 
with  that  advised  for  German  schools  by  the  eminent  specialists  quoted. 


AN  INCIDENT. 


ELIZABETH   PORTER  GOULD,    BOSTON,    HA88. 

Two  old  friends  met  on  the  city  street, 
'*Good  morning,"  said  he, 
<<Good  morning,"  said  she, 
And  they  paused  to  talk  together. 
The  mysteries  strange  had  come  to  both 

Since  last  they  met ; 
And  now  they  wondered  more  and  more 
What  it  all  meant. 
But  as  they  parted, 
He  slowly  said, 

^^  Sometime  J  somewhere^  somehow 

Do  not  forget." 

The  weeks  went  by  in  their  busy  lives. 
They  met  again  in  the  rushing  crowd ; 
They  had  only  time  to  grasp  the  hand. 

As  she  sweetly  said, 
^^  Sometime y  somewhere  ^  somehow 

We'll  not  forget." 

Again  and  again  have  they  met  since  then. 
Their  woixis  grow  few  over  mysteries  strange ; 
But  ^^sometim^y  somswhere^  somehow"- 
They  never  forget." 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  aooommodate  readers  wbo  nuiy  wish  It,  the  pablislieni  of  Education  will  tend,  poit 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reylewed  In  theae  oolamns. 

An  Ameriaui  at  taford.  Among  the  interesting  and  soggestiTe  books  of  a 
year  is  *'An  American  atjOxford,  by  John  Corbin.  For  the  most  part  even  college 
people — and  especially  the  great  body  of  school  men  having  to  do  with  secondary 
education  and  the  American  public  school  system— are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  and  instructional  character  of  the  English  university.  The  impor- 
tance which  these  institutions  attach  to  athletic  and  social  privileges  in  the  scheme 
of  higher  education  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  an  American  who  knows  Ameri- 
can universities  only.  Hie  chapters  upon  these  matters  are  very  full  and  particu- 
larly suggestive  in  their  educational  bearings.  Not  only  in  the  proportion  of  time 
given  to  sports,  and  their  great  diversity,  and  the  general  participation  in  them 
by  students,  but  also  the  spirit  which  prompts  them  and  supports  them  is  alto- 
gether un-American.  But  that  part  of  the  book  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  cur- 
riculum, the  teaching  and  the  teachers,  the  motives  and  methods  of  the  student, 
and  the  educational  aims  of  the  institution,  is  peculiarly  helpful  to  the  student  of 
education.  The  entire  discussion  is  judicial,  though  eminently  inspiring.  There 
is  frequent  comparison  with  American  institutions,  and  methods  and  standards. 
It  is  an  admirable  book  for  teachers— even  those  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools — ^teachers  who  are  thoughtful  of  cultural  processes  beyond  their  own 
narrow  round  of  duties.  Fedagogically  it  is  a  thought-provoking  book  of  gener- 
ally sound  teachings.     Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

History  for  Grades  and  District  Schools.  Among  recent  books,  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  for  teachers  that  has  come  to  the  editor's  table  is  History  for 
Orades  and  District  Schools,  by  Elwood  W.  Kemp,  and  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.  Prof.  Kemp  is  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  and  the  '*  material  of  the  book  has  been  mainly 
worked  out  in  daily  discussion  and  recitation  **  in  recent  years  in  that  institution. 
The  book  presents  both  the  matter  and  a  method  of  Instruction  for  a  history  course 
covering  the  eight  elementary  school  years.  The  distribution  is  as  follows  :  First 
Year,  the  beginnings  of  the  Aryan  race,  before  the  breaking  up  into  its  seven  great 
branches ;  Second  Year,  the  civilization  of  the  Nile  and  Tirgo-Buphrates  valleys, 
comprising  the  Jews,  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians ;  Third  Year,  the  Greek 
home  and  civilization  ;  Fourth  year,  Italy  and  ancient  Rome ;  Fifth  Year,  primi- 
tive Teutonic  life,  Christianity  and  feudalism ;  Sixth  year,  the  Crusades,  the  Ren- 
aissance and  the  beginnings  of  England  ;  Seventh  Year,  the  Spanish,  French  and 
Teutonic  influences  in  early  America ;  Eighth  Year,  the  development  of  the  United 
States.  Following  each  chapter  is  given  a  list,  a  brief  working  list,  of  references 
bearing  directly  upon  the  matter  of  the  text.  In  addition  to  a  purposeful  preface, 
the  author  has  inserted  an  interesting  chapter  of  suggestions  to  primary  teachers 
that  will  prove  helpful  whether  this  book  is  used  or  not  All  in  all  the  book  is  a 
distinct  and  notable  addition  to  the  pedagogy  of  school  history.  It  recognizes 
history  as  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  as  having  a  unity  through  the 
centuries,  and  comes  as  a  wholesome  contention  in  the  midst  of  so  much  scrappi- 
ness  of  effort  and  learning.     Oinn  ft  Co.,  Boston. 
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Up  from  SUyary.  An  Autobiography.  By  Booker  T.  Washington.  This  is 
not  a  new  book  but  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestire 
biographies  of  modem  times.  It  is  full  of  matters  of  profound  yalue  to  teachers 
because  it  is  an  account  of  the  education  and  development  of  a  most  successful 
teacher,  one  who  has  done  more  than  any  other,  probably,  to  guide  the  progress 
of  the  colored  race  through  the  formative  years  of  their  race-childhood  since  the 
Civil  war  set  them  free  and  gave  them  a  chance  to  rise.  Mr.  Washington's  youth- 
ful struggles  and  ambitions  are  hardly  less  interesting  than  his  later  successes  and 
distinguished  services  for  humanity  in  general  and  his  own  belated  race  in  par- 
ticular. The  book  is  as  thrilling  as  a  novel  and  infinitely  more  profitable. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    Price,  91.60. 

How  to  Make  Money  is  the  title  of  a  practical  and  suggestive  little  book  con- 
tributed to  by  a  number  of  bright  and  successful  women  and  edited  by  Katharine 
Newbold  BirdsalL  It  gives  more  than  eighty  ways  in  which  untrained  women 
may  earn  their  own  living.  Some  of  them  are  the  following :  Reading  to  conva- 
lescents, Amateur  Baker,  Invalid  Cookery,  Entertainments  for  Children,  Obser- 
vation classes  in  housekeeping.  Apron  making,  Magazine  and  music  exchange. 
Story-telling,  Shopping  classes,  etc.  The  book  should  prove  a  boon  to  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  women.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    Price,  fl.OO  net. 

Before  the  Dawn.  By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler.  This  is  a  story  of  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  the  author's  most  ambitious  effort  and 
he  has  made  an  interesting  novel  with  many  strong  features  and  some  that-  might 
be  improved.  The  characters  of  Prescott,  Sefton,  General  Wood,  Harley  and 
laflia.  CithftTWOod  aie  finely  drawn.  Sefton,  in  particular,  is  a  creation  worthy 
of  Diokens.  The  description  of  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  is  a  remarkably  fine 
piece  of  artistic  work.  In  two  or  three  places  the  plot  lags  a  little  and  would  be 
improved  by  condensation.  The  first  hundred  pages  of  the  book  could  be  con- 
densed into  fifty  to  advantage.  The  proofreader  has  been  caught  napping  in 
several  instances,  e.  g.  p.  128  *^  imply  '*  for  infer ;  p.  180  **  three  years  toaa  gone ; " 
p.  268  **  a  Yankee  cannot  shot ;  *'  p.  289  '*  wUh "  for  with  ;  last  sentence  on 
p.  329  a  superfluous  *\not"  ;  p.  261  **  the  long  night  of  terror  come  to  an  end.*' 
These  are  the  **fiies  in  the  pot  of  ointment."  But  the  book  it  a  good  one,  inter- 
esting and  instructive.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    Price,  $1.60. 

A  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Dana  Carleton  Munro.  The  book  begins 
with  a  description  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  and  closes  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  Three  things  are  emphasized  :  the  work  of  the 
Christian  church,  our  debt  to  Byzantine  and  Arabic  civilizations,  and  the  life  of 
the  times.  Chronology  is  subordinated  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupil,  while 
many  summaries,  references  to  authorities,  maps,  and  select  illustrations  greatly 
increase  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  text-book.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  preparatory 
schools    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.    Price,  90  cents. 

The  English  Language.  An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  which  Govern  its 
Right  Use.  By  Frederick  Manley  and  W.  N.  Kallmann*  It  will  be  more  service- 
able to  the  insufficiently  prepared  teacher  than  to  the  young  pupil.  Profening 
•*  to  aid  in  hastening  emancipation  from  needless  study  of  needless  distinctions, 
the  book  is  nevertheless  full  of  technicalities  that  are  of  far  more  consequence  to 
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the  logician  and  inatmctor  than  to  the  ordinary  pupil  of  practical  language.  For 
instance,  "subjective complement/*  "partitive numerals/*  and  "intransitive  verbs 
of  incomplete  predication.*'  Its  greatest  usefulness  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
will  be  found  in  the  large  number  and  excellent  quality  of  exercises  for  study  and 
practice.    Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company. 

DescriptiTe  Geometry,  with  numerous  problems  and  practical  applications.  By 
William  S.  Hall,  C.  E.,  E.  M.,  M.  S.  Presents  brief,  rigidly  technical,  clear  defi- 
nitions and  analyses,  and  many  problems  for  development  and  practice.  All  four 
angles  are  used  in  the  discussions  and  so  the  problems  are  of  a  general  nature  and 
cover  a  large  variety  of  constructions.  Nearly  two  hundred  problems  for  con- 
struction are  on  loose  sheets  of  quarto  size  in  a  separate  cover,  together  with 
eighteen  plates.  The  plates  contain  ov^r  ninety  typical  figures  progressively 
arranged  and  are  clear  and  beautifully  executed.  This  plan  admits  of  a  great 
variety  of  modifications  for  blackboard  work  by  the  student.  The  text  is  printed 
on  extra  heavy  paper  and  with  close  attention  to  accuracy  and  clearness.  The 
book  possesses  great  industrial  utility  and  is  also  most  excellent  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  practical  side  of  the  imagination.  New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 
Price,  93.50  net. 

Commercial  Law.  A  text-book  for  schools  and  colleges  and  a  book  of  reference. 
By  J.  A.  Lyons.  A  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  first  published 
in  1894.  Contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  sale  of  personal  property,  bailment- 
agency,  partnership,  insurance,  real  estate  are  the  prominent  topics,  but  many  other 
important  matters  are  briefly  treated.  "  Practical  Reviews  **  and  **  Review  Quest- 
ions, **  make  the  work  of  great  value  to  students.  It  is  also  a  book  that  every  man 
who  has  business  dealings  needs  for  every  day  study  and  reference  as  to  "points.  '* 
Chicago :  Powers  and  Lyons. 

Outlines,  Suggestions,  and  References  in  the  History  of  ^Commerce.  By  George 
W.  Sanford.  An  interleaved  8tudent*s  guide  containing  a  full  and  orderly  array  of 
topics,  skeleton  maps,  many  references,  and  suggestive  questions  requiring  careful 
research.  A  faithful  use  of  the  book  demands  excellent  practice  in  searching  and 
selecting  historical  material  and  will  result  in  a  note-book  of  great  practical  value 
to  the  student  In  the  special  line  of  his  own  choice.  Chicago  and  New  York . 
Powers  and  Lyons. 

How  to  Sing.  By  Lllli  Lehman.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Richard 
Aldrich.  An  analytical  and  practical  study  of  the  art  of  singing,  in  which  are  con- 
sidered with  much  detail  physiological  conditions,  development  and  control  of  the 
voice,  rules  of  practice  and  the  technicalities  of  artistic  singing — the  whole  illus- 
trated with  many  diagrams.  The  style  is  simple,  attractive  and  instructive,  and 
many  professional  secrets  are  interwoven.  The  book  will  be  justly  prized  as  inval- 
uable to  every  teacher  and  pupil  of  song.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company: 
Price,  $1.50. 

William  Tell.  Translated  and  adapted  to  school  use.  By  Charles  A.  McMur- 
ry.  Ph.  D.  The  less  important  parts  are  replaced  with  brief  prose  narrative,  thus 
abbreviating  the  work  and  adapting  it  to  pupils  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  and 
at  the  same  time  sustaining  its  dramatic  character.    The  similarity  of  the  Swiss 
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» 
straggle  for  freedom  to  our  BeyolaUoninsaiesthe  attention  andsympathy  of  Amer- 
ican puplla.  '  The  book  \b  an  important  addition  to  school  literature.    New  York  ^ 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.    Prioe,  40  cents. 

Sir  Walter  Scott*8  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by  George  Bice  Carpenter. 
For  young  readers  rather  than  literary  students.  The  introduction,  notes  and  some 
other  matters  are  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  and  holding  the  attention  of  the 
pupil,  and  so  opening  the  way  to  a  desirable  interest  in  other  works  of  Scott.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Qreen  &  Company.    Price  in  cloth  50  cents,  in  boards  40  cents- 

The  Life  of  James  Madison.  By  Gaillard  Hunt.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
biographies  of  our  greatest  men,  which,  when  complete  and  placed  in  chronological 
order,  is  Intended  to  present  a  real  history  of  the  United  States^political,  social, 
literary  and  industrial — as  centred  and'  Tiyified  by  the  personality  of  leadership. 
Hence  this  Life  of  Madison  is  more  than  a  mere  biography,  for  it  describes  also  the 
important  events  and  tendencies  with  which  he  came  in  contact,  or  in  which  he  was 
influential — a  history  of  his  times.  His  superiority  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist 
is  fully  demonstrated.  The  dignified  and  fascinating  style  of  the  author  gives  an 
additional  charm  to  the  work,  and  the  reader  easily  becomes  an  intelligent  sym- 
pathizer, as  well  as  a  hearty  admirer  of  this  one  of  the  founders  of  the  nation.  Quite 
dispassionately  there  are  set  forth  many  of  the  principles  and  movements  that  later 
developed  into  the  great  issues  of  political  parties,  and  some  of  which  continue  to 
be  troublesome  questions.  The  book  is  of  special  value  to  people  conversant  with 
national  affairs.    New  York :  Doubleday.  Page  &  Company.    Net  price,  $2.60. 

The  Modern  Business  Speller  for  Business  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools 
By  D.  D.  Mayne.  A  handy  book  containing  over  3000  words  important  in  com- 
mercial transactions  and  relations.  The  essentials  of  orthoepy  are  presented  at 
some  length.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  cultivate  the  memory  of  words  through  the 
eye  as*  to  spelling,  through  the  ear  as  to  pronunciation,  and  through  the  associ- 
ation of  these  with  definition.  The  book  is  excellent  for  drills  and  for  acquiring 
the  practical  mastery  of  a  much  used  vocabulary.    Chicago :  Powers  and  Lyons. 


PHRIODIOALS. 

Andrew  D.  White  will  oontribute  to  The  Centurv  Magazine  tome  InteresttncreminlBoeaoes 
of  his  diplomatic  life.— On  April  S7, 180S,  oecnrred  the  death  of  TouBsalnt  L'Oavertore,  per- 
haps the  greatest  colored  man  the  world  has  oyer  known.  In  commemoratloB  of  the  oen- 
teaarr  of  this  erent  7%€  ItuUpendent  printed  on  April  28  a  recently  discovered  and  hitherto 
nnpuSUshed  estimate  of  his  pathetic  character,  written  by  the  late  Frederick  DonglajM.^ 
Hamilton  Wright  liable  contributes  to  the  May  Harper*t  an  estimate  of  Ralph  waldo 
Bmerson  In  the  light  of  recent  history— his  plade  In  the  thought  and  aeyelopment  of  to-day. 
— **  Floral  Photography  "  Is  the  tltld  of  an  Interesting  article  by  H.  B.  Johnston,  In  this  May 
DeH^nsr.— In  an  article  In  the  May  DeHneator^  Miss  Clara  E.  Langhltn  defines  the  Ideal 
education  of  women,  as:  First,  to  realize  herself  as  a  woman ;  second,  to  learn  what  there 
Is  for  her  to  do;  and  third,  to  study  how  to  do  It.— An  article  on  natural  gas  as  the  Ideal  fuel 
appears  In  TKe  Catholic  World  Magaxine  for  April.— >ilir<i.£or«,  published  by  the  Maomlllan 
Co.,  Is  full  of  valuable  matters  of  Interest  to  the  Increasing  hosts  of  blrd-loTers.— Miss 
TarbelPs  chapters  on  the  Standard  OH  trust  In  April  McClures  magazine  are  as  sdrrtng  aa 
Action.— The  great  telesoope  on  Mount  Hamilton  Is  described  by  Bronson  Eliot  Is  the  Hou»^ 
hold  for  May.— Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  the  highest  llrlng  authority,  written  In  the  Gtovemment 
Series  on  "  The  Na?y  Department "  in  the  May  number  of  Scrihnert  magazine. 
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lANO-BUILDING  as 
a  fine  art  has  never  been 
more  highly  exempli- 
fied than  by  our  recent 
productions.  Our  new 
"Style  A"  Grand  is 
the  most  remarkable  Small  Grand 
in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  ever  pro- 
duced by  any  maker.  Its  length  is 
but  5  feet  4  inches. 
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HISTORIC  BOSTON. 

GBOBGH   O.    W0LKIN8,    OLD   BOUTU   HISTORICAL   80CIETT,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

IT  was  Dean  Stanley  who  on  the  first  day  of  his  visit  to  Boston 
went  directly  to  the  top  of  the  State  House.  He  explained 
that  he  was  but  following  a  rule  of  the  great  Thomas  Arnold,  who 
said  that  when  you  visited  a  new  place  you  ought  to  see  it  from 
above,  that  you  might  understand  afterward  something  of  its 
geography.  Further  than  that  when  he  had  seen  something  of 
the  city  the  dean  again  went  to  the  top  of  the  State  House  and 
reviewed  all  that  he  had  learned.  Tliat  is  excellent  advice ;  none 
better  could  be  offered  the  stranger  in  Boston  who  is  bent  on  sat- 
isfying an  liistorical  impulse.  We  will  imagine  that  we  are  gather- 
ing upon  the  Tremont  Street  mall  of  Boston  Common  near  one  of 
the  subway  stations  for  a  short  ramble  about  historic  Boston.  But 
within  so  brief  a  time  what  shall  we  try  to  see,  or  rather  what 
must  we  leave  out  altogether  ?  We  shall  disregard  the  little  local- 
isms —  of  most  interest  perhaps  to  Bostonians  —  and  pick  our 
way  among  the  more  significant  things,  the  associations  of  Boston 
with  the  history  of  the  nation ;  we  will  adopt  the  modern  cimon 
that  local  history  is  most  worth  while  which  is  American  history 
locally  exemplified.  For  so  many  years  Boston  was  so  much  the 
town,  not  only  of  New  England  but  of  North  America,  leading 
politically  and  commercially  as  well  as  intellectually,  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  point  out  even  the  more  prominent  and  tangible 
associations  as  we  hurry  along. 
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We  are  on  Boston  Commoii  and  we  will  move  in  a  westerly 
direction  until  we  come  to  Dr.  Holmes's  "  long  path  "  where  we 
will  pause  but  an  instant  to  gaze  on  historic  ground.  Here  a  few 
rods  away  was  the  "  Old  Elm,"  the  place  of  many  public  execu- 
tions. Here  Margaret  Jones  and  Anne  Hibbins  were  hanged  for 
witchcraft  a  generation  or  more  before  the  outbreak  in  Salem  ^"11- 
lage.  Here  also  Mary  Dyer  and  other  Quakers  suffered  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  civil  authority.  Yet  beyond  were  the  barracks 
of  the  British  troops  after  they  came  in  1765  to  be  quartered  on 
the  town ;  here  also  were  their  tents  for  years  until  the  eracuatioD, 
and  men  are  still  living  who  remember  traces  of  their  camp  in  the 


grass  of  early  spring.  Beyond,  by  the  comer  of  the  Public 
Garden,  the  eight  hundred  grenadiers,  infantiy,  and  marines  em- 
barked for  Canbridge  and  their  march  to  Lexuigton  and  Concord 
on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1 775.  What  is  now  known 
fts  the  "Back  Bay"  section  with  its  broad  avenues  and  beautiful 
buildings,  was  then  covered  by  the  Back  Bay,  its  waters  coming  up 
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to  the  Common's  edge.  Still  to  the  left  where  we  see  the  cemetery 
—  in  which  by  the  way  lie  the  remains  of  GUbert  Stuart  — were 
the  British  fortifications  during  the  siege.  They  commanded  the 
waters  of  the  Back  Bay.  Just  one  more  look  toward  Tremont 
Street  and  we  can  see  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Crispus 
Attucks  and  those  who  fell  with  him  in  the  Boston  Massacre. 
Now  we  can  stroll  along  to  Beacon  Street  by  the  same  path  and 
to  the  State  House  where  we  shall  get  our  ideas  of  geography. 
Just  before  reaching  that  objective,  however,  we  shall  look  well  at 
two  swell  front  red  sandstone  houses  which  now  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Hancock  mansion,  demolished  in  1863  to  make  way  for  these 
modem  dwellings.  It  was  built  in  1737  by  the  uncle  of  John 
Hancock,  the  patriot,  and  was  the  latter's  home  nearly  all  his  life. 
It  was  notable  in  its  day  for  the  elegance  of  its  design  and  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions.  Those  of  us  who  were  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893  remember  that  its  lines  were  reproduced  after 
a  fashion  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Building.  Hancock  intended 
giving  his  mansion,  with  all  the  land  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  to  the 
commonwealth,  for  it  was  all  his  pasture ;  but  he  died  before  ex- 
ecuting the  documents.  During  the  siege  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  British  general  Clinton.  In  the  low  iron  fence  by  the  side- 
walk is  a  small  tablet  marking  the  site. 

Before  turning  to  go  up  the  steps  to  the  State  House  let  us 
cross  the  street  for  a  nearer  view  of  the  noble  memorial  by  Saint 
Gaudens  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  his  regiment.  It  was  dedi- 
cated on  Memorial  Day,  1897,  to  mark  the  valor  of  that  remarkable 
first  regiment  of  black  soldiers  to  be  enlisted  in  the  war  for  the 
Union.  The  inscriptions  on  the  back  of  the  frame  are  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  University.  We  are  now  at  the  State 
House,  the  "  gilded  dome  "  of  which  was  long  ago  dubbed  by  Dr. 
Holmes  "  The  Hub  of  the  Solar  Universe."  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  by  Paul  Revere  in  1795,  the  architect  was  Charles  Bulfinch 
who  also  planned  the  national  capitol  at  Washington,  and  the 
orator  was  Governor  Samuel  Adams.  The  latter  expressed  the 
hope  on  that  occasion  that  *'  Liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  would 
be  forever  advocated  and  supported  within  the  walls  to  be  erected. 
Thanks  to  an  insistent  public  sentiment,  this  "Bulfinch  front, 
always  esteemed  by  Bostonians  as  the  best  example  of  the  archi- 
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tect's  work,  has  been  preserved.  The  building  is  110  feet  high  and 
its  foundations  are  at  about  the  same  height  above  Bea  level.  Before 
we  enter  we  will  stop  to  look  at  the  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  the 
Bay  State's  great  senator,  by  Hiram  Powers,  on  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  that  of  Horace  Mann  by  Miss  Stebbins.  Horace  Maiin 
was  the  great  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  at  a  time 
when  he  was  able  to  make  great  advances,  but  to  none  interested 
in  the  history  and  cause  of  education  is  it  necessary  to  say  more 
of  Horace  Mann. 


Entering  the  building  we  can  see  in  the  lower  halls  the  portraits 
and  statues  which  explain  themselves,  we  can  see  the  battle  flags 
of  Massachusetts  regiments,  and  we  will  not  fail  to  look  closely  at 
the  four  new  paintings  in  Memorial  Hall  illustrating  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  can  see  cannon  and  drums 
from  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  adjutant-general's 
office  we  can  see  the  letter  dismissing  Jolin   Hancock  from  the 
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command  of  the  royal  governor's  company  of  cadets  in  1774.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  only  this  spring  one  of  the 
minute  drums  was  returned  to  Lexington  by  the  Commonwealth 
in  season  to  be  used  on  the  anniversary.  In  the  senate  reception 
room  we  can  see  among  others  an  original  portrait  of  Governor 
John  Winthrop,  and  over  the  door  is  the  firearm  used  by  Cap- 
tain John  Parker  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  together  with  trophies 
from  Bennington.  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  all  the  original 
charters  will  be  shown  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  and 
in  the  archives  the  attendants  will  gladly  show  us  the  letter  of 
General  Gates  announcing  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  the 
letters  Franklin  wrote  from  London  as  commissioner  for  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  state  library  we  shall  not  want  to  miss  seeing 
the  Governor  William  Bradford  manuscript,  Hutory  of  Plymouth 
Plantation^  recovered  only  a  few  years  since  from  Fulham  Palace  in 
London  through  the  gracious  courtesy  of  Church  of  England  dig- 
nitaries. There  is  certainly  inspiration  to  be  gained  from  a  glange 
at  this  wonderful  volume,  opened  as  it  usually  is  to  the  record  of 
the  '***  Mayflower '  Compact,"  the  simple  agreement  by  which  the 
Pilgrims  created  their  civil  state.  Now  we  are  free  to  go  to  the 
cupola  and  follow  the  excellent  practice  of  Dean  Stanley.  At  this 
point  let  us  review  a  little  geography  as  well  as  history.  It  vould 
be  well  if  you  should  have  before  you  an  old  map  of  Boston  set- 
ting forth  the  topography  of  the  early  town.  Captain  John 
Bonner's  map  of  1722,  reproduced  in  so  many  books  would  be 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  You  will  see  at  once  how  much  greater 
Boston  is  today  than  it  was  then  in  area  alone.  The  original 
peninsular  was  "  pear-shaped,"  with  thr^e  scantily  wooded  hills, 
the  highest  of  them  less  than  one  hundred,  and  fifty  feet  above  sea 
level  and  showing  three  little  peaks  which  suggested  the  name 
of  "  Trimountain "  to  the  early  settlers  and  whence  comes  our 
modern  "Tremont"  Street.  This  highest  hill  was  "Centry"  or 
"  Beacon  "  Hill  on  which  we  now  are,  although  it  has  been  much 
reduced  in  height.  Here  was  placed  the  beacon  for  signal  pur- 
poses early  in  the  days  of  the  colony.  The  other  hills  were  "  Fort 
Hill,"  now  marked  by  a  level  square  by  the  wharves  and  "  Copp's 
Hill "  with  its  graveyard  which  we  are  hoping  to  see  in  the  North 
End.     The  depressions  between  the  three  hills  were  broken  by 
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little  coves  and  inlets  iind  surrounded  by  s^t  marshes.  Some  of 
these  were  dammed  and  utilized  for  water  power.  The  whole 
peninsular  was  less  than  three  miles  long  and  its  greatest  breadth 
was  but  little  more  than  a  mile.  It  was  connected  with  the  main-  ^ 
land  \fy  a  long,  slender  stem,  called  the  "Neck,"  a  mile  long  and 
often  washed  over  at  its  narrowest  point  by  high  tides.  The 
earliest  streets  were  from  the  water  front  to  the  dry  places  and 
to  the  springs  of  fresh  water  and  then  other  streets  connecting 
these  were  laid  out  either  by  design  or  accident.  Still  others  led 
around  and  over  the  hills.  The  names  of  some  we  shall  recall  as 
we  pursue  our  ramble  about  the  older  part  of  the  city.  It  would 
be  well  also  while  you  are  studying  history  and  geography  from 
the  cupola  of  the  State  House  that  you  have  before  you  one  of 
the  prints  showing  the  difference  in  appearance  of  the  Back  Bay, 
say  in  1853  and  1903.  You  would  then  appreciate  the  immense 
amount  of  filling  in  that  has  been  done  in  that  quarter  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  land.  It  is  an  even  greater  contrast  than  was 
apparent  to  Dean  Stanley  when  at  Plymouth  he  insisted  on  going 
twice  to  the  top  of  Burial  Hill  so  that  he  might  see  the  harbor 
at  the  ebb  as  well  as  at  the  flood  tide.  From  where  you  are  you 
can  pick  out  the  steeples  of  the  old  town  and  we  will  go  at  once 
nearer  them. 


Leaving  the  State  House  grounds  we  can  pause  long  enough  to 
point  out  the  Athenfeum  which  contains  a  large  collection  of 
books  from  Washington's  own  library.  Down  Park  Street,  for- 
merly "  Gentry  "  Street  because  it  led  to  Gentry  Hill,  we  pass  what 
were  once  aristocratic  dwellings,  now  converted  many  of  them  to 
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attractive  shops.  At  "  Number  Five  "  we  shall  want  to  look  up 
at  the  building  occupied  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany and  where  William  Dean  Howells,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
and  other  famous  men  of  letters  directed  the  fortunes  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly.  At  Tremont  Street  we  are  on  "  Brimstone 
Comer,"  so  called  from  the  fervor  of  the  doctrines  early  preached 
there,  where  the  Park  Street  Church  was  built  in  1810  as  a  result 
of  a  revival  movement.  It  was  in  this  church  that  the  hymn 
"  America "  was  first  sung.  While  on  this  comer  we  can  look 
across  to  Winter  street  and  down  just  a  rod  or  two  to  Winter 
Place  where  in  his  later  days  resided  Samuel  Adams.  His  was  a 
modest  dwelling  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  John 
Hancock,  reputed  the  richest  man  in  the  province,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  of  humble  means,  directed  together  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. In  the  directories  of  the  town  of  about  1788  it  was 
the  good  custom  to  place  the  names  of  the  prominent  citizens  first 
under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  for  years  the  name  of  Samuel 
Adams  led  all  the  rest. 

Next  to  the  Park  Street  Church  is  the  Granary  Burying  Ground 
which  teems  with  interest  to  the  student  of  history.  The  town 
granary  once  stood  where  the  church  now  is.  From  the  tablet  on 
the  gate  we  learn  that  it  dates  from  1660  and  contains  the  graves 
of  many  distinguished  personages.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  James  Otis,  "  Famous  for  His  Argument  against  the 
Writs  of  Assistance,"  both  marked  recently  by  plain  granite 
bowlders  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gate,  John  Hancock,  James 
Bowdoin,  John  Hull  the  "  mint  master,"  the  parents  of  Franklin, 
with  an  appreciative  tribute  by  their  -famous  son  inscribed  on  a 
monument,  Thomas  Prince,  minister  of  the  Old  South,  Paul 
Revere,  Peter  Faneuil,  the  donor  of  Faneuil  Hall,  the  victims  of 
the  Boston  Massacre,  and  many  others  with  more  or  less  claim  to 
enduring  fame.  In  the  loft  of  a  building  at  the  rear  of  the  ceme- 
tery were  prepared  the  sails  for  the  frigate  "  Constitution  "  then 
being  built  at  the  North  End. 

Just  ahead,  diagonially  across  from  the  further  corner  of  the 
Granary  Burying  Ground  is  King's  Chapel, — 
^^The  chapel,  last  of  sublunary  things. 
That  shocks  our  echoes  with  the  name  of  kings." 

Holme's  "  Urania  !" 
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It  was  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  venerated  burying  ground  by 
the  graves  of  Puritan  founders  for  the  reason  that  the  organizers 
of  the  congregation  —  the  first  in  Boston  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land—  were  associated  with  the  administration  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  and  as  such  they  were  unable  to  buy  or  hire  sufficient  land 
from  the  Puritan  holders  on  which  to  build  a  church.  This  ground 
was  then  towa  land  and  was  accordingly  appropriated  by  otder  of 
Andros  and  his  council.  The  old  building  of  1686  gave  place  in 
1754  to  the  present  edifice.  It  was  the  church  of  the  royal  gov- 
pernors  and  of  the  loyalist  gentry.  In  1785  the  liturgy  was  altered 
but  although  the  congregation  became  Unitarian  under  the  Rev. 
James  Freeman  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  liturgy  has 
been  used  as  amended  ever  since.  The  building  has  a  very  attrac- 
tive interior  and  during  the  seige  it  was  the  only  church  in  which 
regular  services  were  held.  At  the  evacuation  the  rector  sailed 
with  the  army  to  Halifax  taking  the  church  register,  plate,  vest- 
ments, et  cetera.  The  funeral  of  Joseph  Warren  was  held  from 
here  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Old  South  Society 
worshipped  here  for  a  time  after  the  evacuation  while  its  meeting 
house  was  being  restored. 

The  adjoining  burying  ground  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  in 
the  city.  Here  lie  buried  Governor  John  Winthrop,  his  son  and 
his  grandson,  Governor  Shirley,  and  the  Rev.  John  Cotton.  Some 
of  these  names  take  us  back  to  the  very  earliest  days  and  if  one 
had  the  time  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  entrance  he  might 
spend  a  day  of  rare  interest  among  the  ancient  tombstones, —  if  he 
oould  endure  the  eternal  chatter  of  the  sparrows.  Burials  were  dis- 
oontinued  here  in  1796.  Hawthorne  tells  us  that  Hester  Prjoine  and 
Dimmesdale  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  lie  buried  here  and  says  further 
that  Dimmesdale  and  Chillingworth  dwelt  in  a  house  covering  pretty 
nearly  the  site  on  which  stands  King's  Chapel.  One  cannot  rely 
now  upon  any  of  the  tombstones,  however,  so  far  as  their  relation  to 
the  graves  of  the  worthies  is  concerned.  A  good  many  years  ago 
some  city  official  possessed  of  a  mania  for  improvement  placed  the 
stones  in  regular  rows  at  convenient  distances  apart,  so  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  locate  any  given  grave.  The  performance 
aroused  Dr.  Holmes  who  in  his  Autocrat  papers  declared  it  to  be 
a.  most  accursed  act  of  vandalism.     He  protested  that  the  old 
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reproach  of  "  here  lies  "  never  had  such  a  wholesale  illustration  as 
in  these  outraged  burial  places,  when  the  stone  does  lie  above  and 
the  bones  do  not  lie  beneath. 
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Let  us  turn  now  the  comer  of  School  Street,  named  from  the 
first  school-house  which  was  on  a  spot  m  the  City  Hall  grounds 
just  a  few  yards  from  the  comer  of  King's  Chapel,  If  we  look 
sharply  here  we  shall  see  a  small  tablet  marking  the  site,  as  of 
1635.  It  was  the  only  school  in  the  town  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tuiy  and  was  the  lineal  predecessor  of  the  Bostoii  Latin  School. 
The  Public  Latin  School  of  the  Revolution  was,  however,  across 
the  street  where  the  Parker  House  now  is.  Benjamin  Franklin 
went  to  the  earlier  school  and  almost  all  the  Boston  patriots  of 
note  attended  one  or  the  other  in  preparation  for  the  college  at 
Cambridge.  Here  it  was,  when  Lord  Percy's  troops  were  falling 
into  a  long  line  from  ScoUay  Square  to  the  Common  with  drum 
and  fife  in  preparation  for  the  relief  of  the  detachment  retreating 
from  Concord,  that  the  master  closed  the  school  with  the  words, 
"  War  has  begun  and  school  is  done,"  not  choice  but  expressive. 

In  front  of  City  Hall  stands  the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  by 
David  Greenough.  Dr.  Hale  says  that  it  is  the  best  bronze  in 
Boston,  though  if  you  want  to  you  may  speak  of  Powers'  Webster 
in  the  same  day.  He  says  further  that  the  sculptor  modelled  the 
head  in  conformity  with  his  own  acute  observation, —  that  one  side 
of  Franklin's  face  shows  him  as  the  good-natured  shrewd  humorist 
"  Poor  Richard,"  whilfe  the  other  side  shows  the  grave  philosopher 
and  statesman.  If  we  had.  time  we  might  determine  which  are 
the  respective  sides.  Now  just  glance  up  Province  Court,  leading 
to  the  right  off  School  Street  opposite  City  Hall.  A  few  yards  up 
the  narrow  passageway  was  once  the  Province  House  where  the 
royal  governors  had  their  residence  and  offices.  There  is  but  one 
wall  left  standing  and  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  pick  it  out.  We  will  not  forget  in  leaving  the  vicinity  of  City 
hall  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  statue  of  Josiah  Quincy,  second 
mayor  of  Boston,  later  president  of  Harvard,  son  of  the  Josiah 
Quincy  of  the  Revolution,  and  father  and  great-grandfather  of 
later  mayors  of  Boston  of  the  same  name.  We  will  go  on  down 
School  Street  to  the  comer  of  Washington  [^Street, —  so  named 
since  the  victorious  general  entered  the  city  after  the  siege.  In 
Bonner's  time,  between  School  and  Winter  Streets  it  was  called 
Marlborough  Street  in  honor  of  the  great  duke,  John  Churchill. 
Still  beyond  toward  the  neck  it  was  Orange  Street,  named  for  the 
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prince  who  became  William  III,  and  8tiU  beyond,  Cromwell's  vic- 
tory at  Newbury  was  marked  in  the  name  of  the  same  highway  to 
the  mainland.  On  the  northeast  comei  of  School  Street  and 
Washington,  stands  a  quaint  little  building  with  a  sloping  roof 
where  commercially  speaking,  much  of  the  Boston  fiction  of  a  half 
century  tigo  had  its  beginnings.  This  is  the  Old  Comet  Bookstore, 


— "The  (Jld  Comer  Bookstore,  Ltcorporat^d,"  its  new  proprietors 
call  it.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  shop  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  and  other  literary  lights 
gatliered  there  in  what  was  called  by  the  wits  the  "Mutual  Ad- 
miration Society,"  In  Orer  the  Teacups  saya  Dr.  Holmes,"  "I 
never  can  go  into  that  famous  "  Comer  Book-store  "  and  look  over 
the  new  books  .  .  .  without  seeing  half  a  dozen  which  I  want  to 
read,  or  at  least  to  know  something  about  them."  Built  in  1T12 
it  has  been  a  book-store  since  1828.  The  great  fire  of  1711  swept 
this  section  clean  from  the  Old  State  House  to  School  Street. 

From  tlie  book  store  we  cross  a  little  to  the  soutli  on  Washing- 
ton Street  and  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  is  before  us.  This 
is  more  historic  ground, —  near  here  was  the  residence  of  Gover- 
nor John  Winthrop  and  liere  was  his  garden ;  in  Spring  Lane  a 
little  beyond  was  the  famous  spring  of  "  sweet  running  water " 
which  first  induced  Winthrop  to  leave  Charlestown  for  this  pen- 
insular. This  Old  South  Meeting-house  was  the  home  of  the 
Third  Church,  having  been  organized  in  1669,  In  1729  the 
present  building  replaced  a  wooden  one  on  the  same  site  and  if 
you  look  earefully  you  may  discover  the  curner-stone  bearing  that 
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date.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  brought  here  to  be  baptized  and 
here  he  attended  with  other  members  of  his  father's  family.  Thomas 
Prince  was  the  great  pastor  and  there  were  others  of  renowTi  in 
the  Puritan  ministry  to  occupy  the  pulpit.  This  was  the  great 
overflow  meeting  place  for  the  ante- revolutionary  agitations. 
Faneuil  Hall  was  never  lai^e  enough  to  hold  all  wlio  wished  to 
hang  on  the  burning  words  of  Otis  or  Adams  or   Hancock  or 
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Warren,  and  those  who  could  not  get  in  would  repair  to  the  Old 
South  and  presently  the  orators  would  repeat  their  words  there. 
In  this  way  the  meeting-house  hecame  a  "Nursery  of  Freedom," 
Happily,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  who 
contributed  $11)0,000  to  the  fund  for  its  preservation,  it  has  been 
secured  to  this  generation  and  to  posterity  as  a  living  temple  of 
patriotism.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Old  South  Work  which 
is  a  centre  for  studies  in  history  and  politics.  There  lectures  and 
celebrations  are  held  for  the  school  children,  teachers,  and  others 
and  the  gfeat  good  work  is  going  on  all  tlie  time.  Many  a  lesson 
has  been  taught  with  added  force  within  the  walls  which  heard 
the  tread  of  Washington  and  still  echo  the  words  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  Joseph  Warren.  For  a  small  admission  fee  we  may 
enter  the  building  for  it  is  also  a  museum  of  valuable  historical 
matter.  You  may  see  the  window  through  which  Warren  entered 
in  order  to  deliver  liis  oration  on  the  Boston  Massacre  because 
the  British  officers  determined  to  prevent  his  entrance  by  the 
door.  Here  the  tea  meeting  was  held,  from  here  the  "party" 
went  to  dump  tlie  tea  overboard,  and  here  was  the  riding  school 
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of  the  British  officers  during  the  siege.  In  a  chapel  of  this  church 
on  Spring  Lane  was  formed  the  first  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  last  year  a  tablet  was  placed  here  in  the  meeting- 
house on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  event.  The  great  fire  of 
1872  stopped  just  before  reaching  this  spot,  burning  all  around  on 
two  sides,  and  the  meeting-house  was  used  as  a  post-ofiice  for 
.some  time  after. 


Just  around  the  corner,  down  Milk  Street,  we  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  a  bust  of  Franklin  on  the  cornice  of  a  building 
near  by.  This  is  in  deference  to  a  tr^ition  that  this  was  the  site  of 
Franklin's  birthplace,but  the  location  of  the  real  birthplace  has  never 
been  definitely  established.  We  continue  down  Milk  Street,  bo 
called  to  be  in  harmony  with  Cow  Lane  which  used  to  lead  off  to  the 
south,  going  as  far  as  Devonshire  Street,  another  name  suggestive 
of  the  mother  country.  Along  Devonshire  we  cross  Water  Street 
to  State  Street  where  we  will  stop  to  examine  the  quaint  archi- 
tecture of  the  famous  Old  State  House  still  facing  the  ancient 
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thoroughfare  with  its  lion  and  unicorn.  State  Street  was  King- 
Street  in  the  days  of  colony  and  province  and  if  you  will  disre- 
gard the  posts  and  scafFolding  made  necessary  by  Boston's  demand 
for  rapid  transit  you  will  be  able  to  gather  right  at  this  spot  a 
sheef  of  historical  associations.  Boston's  earliest  church  was- 
erected  in  1632  near  the  head  of  this  street,  John  Cotton  being 
the  pastor,  and  the  second  building  of  the  same  church  was  put  up- 
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in  ltJ40,  just  across  wluit  is  now  Washington  Street.  The  jail  in 
Prison  Lane  was  there  also  and  the  scaffold  was  almost  under  the 
eaves  of  the  churcli.  In  that  church  Hawthorne  tells  us  in  The 
Srarh-t  L'-llfr  that  tlie  Hev.  Mr.  Dimmesdale  preached  tlie  Election 
Kerninn.  Near  this  also  was  the  town  pump,  drawing  from  the 
same  spring  whicli  attracted  wise   John   Wintlirop,     Here  in  the 
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foreground  of  the  Old  State  House,  or  "  Town  House  "  as  it  was 
called,  occurred  the  Boston  Massacre,  March  fifth,  1770.  The 
barracks  of  the  British  troops  were  just  across  the  street  where  a 
mammoth  office  building  is  now.  Upstairs  in  the  council  chamber 
Samuel  Adams  at  the  head  of  his  citizens'  committee  demanded  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson  the  immediate  removal  from  the 
town  of  all  the  troops.  The  statue  of  him  in  Dock  Square  or 
Adams  Square  was  intended  to  represent  the  patriot  making  the 
demand,  "  Both  regiments  or  none ! "  In  the  same  room  eight 
years  before,  James  Otis  argued  against  the  writs  of  assistance. 
You  are  shown  the  council  table,  you  can  read  for  yourselves  the 
stirring  record.  In  the  representative  hall  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building  were  firat  heard  the  demands  for  traditional  self-govern- 
ment without  interference  of  Lords  of  Admiralty  or  Boards  of 
Trade.  Here  in  this  building  John  Adams  said  American  inde- 
pendence was  bom.  From  the  State  Street  balcony  was  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  when  a  copy  reached  the  town,  and 
from  the  other  end  Washington  reviewed  the  procession  in  his 
honor  in  1789.  Here  the  state  government  organized  in  1780 
and  had  its  seat  until  the  new  building  on  Beacon  Hill  was  ready 
for  occupancy  and  here  in  1885  William  Lloyd  Garrison  took 
refuge  from  the  furious  mob  incited  by  his  abolitionist  expressions. 
Going  down  State  Street  we  turn  in  to  the  left  at  Change  Alley. 
We  may  stop  just  a  second  at  the  comer  to  say  that  those  who  wish 
may  later  continue  down  the  street  to  Long  Wharf  or  "  Boston 
Pier."  Here  the  British  troops  landed  and  here  returned  the 
Louisburg  ^expedition  some  years  before.  Here  the  British  em- 
barked for  Bunker  Hill  and  many  were  the  notable  departures  and 
returns  on  this  wharf  which  then  advanced  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  into  the  harbor.  We  might  also  go  farther  still  along  the 
water  front,  not  to  "  T  "  wharf  but  to  the  site  of  Griffin's  Wharf 
where  the  tea  was  thrown  overboard,  but  it  would  take  too  large  a 
proportion  of  our  time  and  there  is  now  nothing  more  tangible  to 
see  than  a  tablet  on  a  brick  wall.  But  through  Change  Alley  we 
go  to  Dock  Square  —  stopping  just  to  catch  a  glimpse  through  a 
very  narrow  alley  of  the  so-called  Hancock  Tavern  where  Talley- 
rand is  said  to  have  stopped  in  1794  and  Louis  Philippe  in  1796 
while  imder  exile.     Dock  Square  was  rightly  named  because  it 
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was  once  on  the  water's  edge  and  ships  poked  their  bowsprits  well 
toward  the  windows  of  the  shops  and  dwellings.  Here  is  FaneuU 
Hall  built  after  the  land  had  been  filled  in  somewhat.  The 
original  building  was  the  gift  of  Peter  Faneuil  but  the  present 
hall  inside  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  which  Cooper  tells 
us  in  Lionel  Lincoln  that  the  patriotism  of  the  meetings  there 
rang  from  the  North  End  to  the  Neck.  Here  were  the  great  town 
meetings.  In  the  hall  now  the  striking  thing  is  the  great  picture 
by  M.  P.  Healey,  of  Webster  replying  to  Hayne  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  is  the  original  picture  but  the  portraits  hang- 
ing about  on  the  balconies  are  mostly  clever  copies,  the  originals 
being  preserved  at  the  Art  Museum  for  safe  keeping.  Many  of 
them  are  by  John  Singelton  Copley.  We  leave  the  "  Cradle  of 
Liberty"  now  for  other  associations  and  make  our  way  to  the 
heart  of  the  North  End. 

Crossing  North  Market  Street  we  pass  the  market,  called  for 
many  years  "  Quincy's  Folly  "  because  the  first  Mayor  Quincy  was 
wise  enough  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  we  are  on  North 
Street  which  we  will  follow  through  the  very  centre  of  the  Italian 
quarter  to  a  triangular  area  paved  with  old  cobble  stones  which 
we  know  to  be  North  Square.  The  original  opening  was  once 
more  cramped  than  now  and  hardly  allowed  the  passage  of  a 
vehicle.  Here  were  the  residences  of  many  famous  old  families 
such  as  the  Shaws,  the  Moimtforts,  and  the  Holyokes.  This  space 
was  once  the  court  end  of  the  town  and  where  the  brick  block 
now  faces  the  square  stood  the  Second  Church,  famous  because  of 
the  generations  of  Mathers,-Samuel,  Increase,  Cotton,  and  Samuel, 
son  of  Cotton,  who  were  its  pastors.  The  second  building  on  the 
same  site  was  known  as  the  Old  North  Meeting-house  and  was 
pulled  down  during  the  winter  of  the  siege  with  other  wooden 
buildings  to  provide  fuel  for  the  British  troops  and  their  sym- 
pathizers. To  this  meeting-house  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
later.  Proceeding  up  the  square  we  pass  an  ancipnt  wooden 
building  which  was  the  residence  and  probably  the  birthplace  of 
Paul  Revere.  He  was  an  engraver,  and  his  mark  is  to  be  seen  on 
engravings  of  the  time  still  extant'.  It  was  his  drawing  of  the 
Boston  Massacre  which  gave  the  view  most  familiar  and  it  is  said 
that  in  the  evenings  of  anniversaries  of  the  event  he  exhibited 
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transparencies  of  his  drawing  from  his  windows.  The  little  frame 
house  is  not  imposing,  it  having  sunk  to  the  level  of  an  Italian 
shop  and  tenement,  but  it  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing old  houses  of  the  North  End.  Leaving  the  square  we  will 
continue  along  North  Street  to  Hanover  Street,  named  in  honor 
of  the  royal  Georges,  and  from  the  latter  we  will  turn  in  at  Tiles- 
ton  Street.  All  the  while  we  shall  keep  in  mind  that  all  this 
vicinity  was  once  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town.  Near  here 
lived  Joseph  Warren,  Andrew  Oliver,  Lieutehant-Govemor 
Hutchinson,  the  Mathers,  the  Eliots,  and  a  host  of  other  worthies, 
and  this  section  is  the  old  town  proper.  In  Lionel  Lincoln  Cooper 
refers  to  the  Hutchinson  mansion  when  he  makes  Job  Pray  say : 
"  There's  a  palace  for  you  1  Stingy  Tonmiy  lived  in  the  one  with 
the  pile-axters  and  the  flowers  hanging  to  their  tops ;  and  see  the 
crowns  on  them  too !  Stingy  Tommy  loved  crowns,  they  say." 
This  house  was  standing  as  late  as  1834,  and  one  of  its  Corinthian 
capitals  is  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  Sir  Henry  Frankland  about  whose  memory  has  been 
woven  the  romance  of  Agnes  Surriage  lived  on  the  comer  of 
Prince  and  Garden  Court  Streets,  only  a  short  distance  away.  Moon 
and  Fleet  Streets  suggest  old  London.  On  North  Bennett  Street 
where  is  now  a  large  ^public  school  was  the  site  of  the  North 
Writing  School  where  Master  John  Tileston  held  sway.  We  are 
on  the  street  named  for  him  in  1821  when  they  changed  it  from 
Love  Lane,  which  it  had  previously  been  called  from  the  Love 
family  holding  property  there.  Master  Tileston  presided  over  the 
school  for  nearly  seventy  years,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. When  he  retired  his  salary  was  continued,  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind  we  are  told  in  the  history  of  the  town  or  city.  We 
could  spend  days  in  this  quarter  picking 'out  notable  sites  but  our 
time  is  growing  so  short  that  we  must  hurry  on. 

Only  a  stone's  throw  further  on  lies  Salem  Street,  winding  east 
and  west,  and  we  are  in  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  ''  New 
Jerusalem."  In  1708,  part  of  this  old  street  was  known  as  Back 
Street  for  it  fixed  the  limits  and  the  sea  margin  of  the  town.  The 
prominent  building  here  is  Christ  Church,  the  steeple  of  which  as 
that  of  the  "  Old  North  Church  "  has  been  immortalized  in  PatU 
Revere* 8  Ride.     It  was  built  by  Church  of  England  people  in  1723 
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and  is  therefore  the  oldest  church  edifice  now  standing  in  Boston. 
The  original  steeple  was  blown  down  in  1804  but  the  present  one 
is  a  very  close  reproduction,  having  been  designed  by  Bulfinch. 
It  has  a  fine  chime  of  eight  belle,  the  oldest  in  America.  The 
Bible,  prayer  books,  and  communion  service  now.  in  use  were 
given  by  King  George  II  in  1733.  Here  a  Sunday  School  was 
established  in  1815  when  no  other  was  known  in  America.  The 
tablet  on  the  front  gives  the  record  of  the  association  of  this 
church  with  the  warning  to  the  patriots  of  the  British  advance  on 
Concord.  You  may  chance  upon  a  Boston  "guide"  who  will  tell 
you  the  record  is  false,  that  the  lanterns  were  hung  from  the 
steeple  of  the  Second  Church,  the  site  of  which  we  saw  in  North 
Square.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  pleasure  there  may  be  in  persistr 
ing  in  so  baseless  a  myth.  Mr.  McGlenen,  City  Registrar,  has 
demonstrated  mathematically  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable 
persons  that  the  lanterns  must  have  been  hung  from  Christ 
Church  in  order  to  be  seen  in  Charlestown  where  Revere  stood 
watching.  It  could  not  have  been  the  meeting-house  on  North 
Square  because  that  was  a  much  lower  building,  on  lower  ground. 
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and  the  hypothetical  line  of  vision  would  have  had  to  pass  direct- 
ly through  Copp's  Hill.  That  could  not  have  been,  and  ever}'" 
tradition  and  account  says  explicitly  that  it  was  the  "North 
Church "  and  the  only  "  churches "  in  those  days  were  either 
Roman  Catholic  or  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Puritans  had 
"  meeting-houses  "  and  studiously  avoided  calling  them  "  churches." 
No  such  precaution  would  have  been  necessary  in  hanging  the 
lanterns  from  the  Puritan  meeting-house  as  the  accounts  say  was 
taken  in  placing  them  on  Christ  Church.  The  town  birth  and 
marriage  records  of  the  time  very  carefully  differentiate  Christ 
Church  and  the  Old  North  Church  from  the  Second  Parish  or  Old 
North  Meeting-house.     So  much  for  the  record. 

Opposite  the  church  is  Hull  Street,  named  for  the  mint  master 
of  pine  tree  shillings  who,  you  will  remember,  gave  his  daughter 
as  a  dowry  her  weight  in  shillings.  On  this  street  lived  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  the  "  Constitution,"  and  here  are  houses  in  which 
British  troops  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill  were  cared  for  after  the 
battle.  We  are  on  Copp's  Hill,  one  of  the  three  hills  of  the 
peninsular,  and  here  is  the  burying  ground,  first  called  the  North 
Burying-place,  the  second  cemetery  of  the  town..  Here  lie  buried 
many  famous  residents  of  the  North  End  and  the  epitaphs  and 
inscriptions  are  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history  as  well  as 
to  the  antiquarian.  From  the  burying  ground  the  hill  has  been 
sloped  off  and  terraced  by  the  city,  and  to  the  shore  it  is  called 
the  North  End  Park,  a  much  needed  improvement.  Until  this 
was  done  a  number  of  miserable  tenement  houses  interfered  with 
the  view  of  the  harbor  and  the  Charlestown  shore.  In  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  graveyard  were  built  the  fortifications  and  were 
placed  the  guns  which  were  trained  on  the  redoubt  on  Breed's 
Hill  that  memorable  Saint  Botolph's  Day  in  1775.  Here  General 
Gage  watched  through  glasses  the  progress  of  the  battle  and 
directed  the  movements  of  the  reserves.  We  may  believe  that 
many  North  Enders  were  there  at  the  same  time  so  that  they  too 
could  have  told  a  Grandmother  %  Story  of  Bunker  Hill.  We  can 
see  tombstones  which  we  are  told  bear  marks  of  British  bullets 
fired  in  target  pmctice.  Just  as  General  Gage  watched  the  battle 
from  this  spot  we  can  see  the  plain  granite,  shaft  which  marks  the 
site  of  the  struggle.      Perhaps  if  you  get  into  the  right  position 
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you  may  see  through  your  glasses  the  statue  of  Colonel  Prescott 
who  directed  the  defence.  Gage  saw  his  tall  figure  on  the  parapet 
that  day  in  June,  and  asking  if  he  would  fight,  received  the  reply, 
"Yes,  sir;  he  is  an  old  soldier  and  will  fight  as  long  as  a  drop  of 
blood  remains  in  his  veins."  "  The  works  must  be  carried,"  was 
Gibe's  only  commentary. 

It  is  a  pity  the  day  is  so  short  and  t)iat  we  must  go  down  the 
terrace  to  Commercial  Street  along  the  shore  and  take  our  car 
back  to  familiar  ground  before  nightfall.  One  must  stop  some- 
where, and  although  we  may  have  seen  hut  little,  not  a  tithe  of 
what  there  is  to  see,  we  have  reviewed  some  of  our  history  and 
have  connected  it  with  concrete  tangible  things,  and  the  effort  is 
not  in  vain.  In  seven  days  you  may  see  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
town  and  not  go  outside  its  oldest  precincts.  To  Bostonians  the 
name  is  suflficiently  comprehensive  to  include  Charleatown,  Rox- 
bury,  Somerville,  Dorchester,  and  Cambridge,  where  enough  of 
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interest  is  to  be  seen  to  keep  for  a  week  more  those  who  care  for 
the  associations  of  Boston  with  great  events  and  movements  in 
our  history.  May  the  old  city  be  true  to  her  traditions  and  to 
her  motto,  "  Sicut  Patribus  Sit  Deu9  Nobis ;  "  "  As  God  was  with 
the  fathers,  so  may  He  be  with  us,"  or  rather,  perhaps,  "  May  we 
be  with  God,  as  the  fathers  were !  " 


TffH  MO  UNTAIN  LA  UREL. 

Dedicated   to   the    Massachusetts    Floral    Emblem    Society Mrs.   Ellen    A. 

Richardson,  President  and  Founder  —  and  read  before  the  Bc^ston 

Branch,  February  7,  1903. 

ELIZABKTH   PORTER    OOULD,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

The  Daisy  and  the  Daffodil, 

And  others  we  might  name. 
Are  ev^er  blooming  fair  in  Art 

And  Poetry's  domain. 

But  now  to  guide  our  old  Bay  State, 

And  bring  her  into  line 
With  those  who  gladly  show  their  choice 

That  all  may  thus  combine. 

The  Mountain  Laurel  comes  out  clear. 

Clothed  in  a  living  green. 
With  face  upturned  to  sun  and  shower  — 

Born  not  ^^to  blush  unseen." 

A  native  of  America, 

It  has  a  natural  claim ; 
While,  borne  in  love. to  other  lands, 

It  wins  enduring  fame. 

Linneus  named  it  Kalmia 

For  Peter  Kalm,  whose  praise 
First  made  its  value  known  (o  him 

In  eighteenth-century  days. 
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As  Spoonwood  to  the  Indians 

It  has  historic  lore ; 
As  Kalmia  LatifoUa 

It  opens  science'  door. 

As  member  of  the  family  Heathy 

It  has  a  sisterly  claim 
On  our  first  love — the  Mayflower, 
«  Which  bears  that  family  name. 

Its  clear-cut  beauty  stands  out  well 

To  artist  eye  and  hand, 
While  spoons  made  from  it  as  of  yore 

Our  homes  may  yet  demand. 

It  blooms  for  Independence  Day 

And  other  days  we  prize 
When  patriots  seek  the  emblems  dear 

Their  thought  to  symbolize. 

Mountain  Laurel ! 
Its  tinted  beauty, 

Its  generous  bloom, 
Oh  who  does  not  love  it? 
Oh,  who  can  forbear. 
On  summer-day  fair 
To  follow  its  winding  on  road  or  hill  side. 
And  find  in  its  symbols  the  thoughts  that  abide ! 

Its  name  is  a  glory — 
It  hints  the  old  story 

Of  Victor  and  gain ; 
The  Laurel,  not  only  to  crown  our  endeavor, 

But  daily  to  reign. 
While  Mountain,  inviting  to  visions  which  ever 

Grand  beauty  retain. 
Suggests  a  stability  progress  can  never 

Defy  or  disdain. 

Stand  out  then  as  emblen^  for  old  Massachusetts 

Oh  blest,  rugged  flower ! 
An  emblem  of  peace  to  lead  onward  and  upward 

To  beauty  and  power ! 
So  shall  fair  fountain  Laurel  be  loved  by  us  all. 
As  its  proud  name  is  honored  by  our  State's  floral  call ! 
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BDWARD    EVERETT   HALE,    I>.    D.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

THE  graduates  of  this  School,  if  they  know  anything  about  it, 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  their  School  is  the  oldest 
School  in  the  United  States.  By  this  they  mean  that  no  other 
School  organization  now  existing  in  America  can  trace  its  exis- 
tence, from  year  to  year,  back  to  a  period  so  early  as  the  13th  day 
of  February,  1635,  when  at  a  meeting  of  the  more  intelligent  peo- 
ple in  Boston,  this  School  was  established.  Philemon  Pormort  or 
Portmort,  Pormont,  Portmont,  Permont,  Purmount,  was  appointed 
as  Master.  The  official  spelling,  as  the  School  Catalogue  shows 
it,  is  Pormort.  He  seems  himself  to  have  spelled  the  name  in 
various  ways.  He  was  one  of  the  conscientious  men  whom  we 
rejected  in  the  ecclesiastical  fury  which  was  aroused  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Anne  Hutchinson  and  other  intelligent  and  unintelligent 
assistants  of  hers.  In  the  frenzy  which  led  to  this  banishment  of 
some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Boston,  Pormort  shared  the  fate  of 
many  excellent  men. 

I  am  at  the  present  time,  President  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
Association,  which  is  made  up  from  the  graduates  of  the  School. 
I  received  a  letter  not  long  since  from  a  gentleman  interested  in 
the  oldest  school  in  Albany.  He  challenged  our  right  to  say 
.  that  we  were  the  oldest  school  in  America,  and  cited  the  authori- 
ties which  show  that  the  founders  of  Albany  had  established  a 
school  before  1635.  To  which  I  replied  that  I  did  not  doubt  this 
that  there  were  undoubtedly  schools  in  Virginia  or  in  Plymouth 
before  1635,  that  I  supposed  there  were  schools  in  St.  Augustine 
and  Santa  F6  long  before  that.  But  I  said  that  neither  at  Albany, 
in  Virginia,  in  Florida,  or  in  New  Mexico  had  any  one  shown  the 
existence  of  a  scliool  in  those  early  periods  which  has  been  con- 
tinually carried  on  from  those  times  to  this  time. 

Much  closer  to  us  is  the  Town  of  Dorchester,  which  is  now  a 
part  of  the  municipality  of  Boston.  The  people  of  Dorchester  in 
the  year  1639,  passed  a  vote  taxing  the  owners  of  Thompson's 
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Island — which  was  part  of  their  territory — "  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  School  in  Dorchester."  The  antiquarians  of  that  town  say  that 
this  is  the  eariiest  record  of  public  taxation  for  education.  Our 
Pormort  money  was  raised  by  subscription  and  not  by  taxation- 
All  the  same  our  School  seems  to  have  been  managed  by  the  town  ' 
meeting  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Dorchester  and  from  the  Boston  records  * 

that  the  hope  and  wish  of  the  leaders  was,  that  certain  special 
properties,  like  Deer  Island  and  Thompson's  Island,  should  be  set 
apart  as  the  "foundation "  of  these  schools.  But  this  system,  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  coimtry,  soon  gave  way,  and  all  the  schools 
were  supported  by  taxation.  As  late  as  1652,  Rev.  John 
Cotton  of  the  First  Church  left  half  of  his  estate  to  the  support 
of  a  Free  School  in  Boston,  under  conditions  named  by  him. 

What  we  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  say  to  our  Dorchester  . 
friends  is  that  they  have  not  in  Dorchester  any  list  of  the  Masters 
of  their  school  from  that  day  to  this  day,  such  as  we  have,  and 
they  cannot  name  to  us  any  one  of  the  Dorchester  public  Schools, 
which  as  our  Episcopal  friends  would  say,  can  show  an  unbroken 
Pedagogical  Succession. 

The  name  of  Philemon  Pormort  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue 
of  either  Oxford  or  the  English  Cambridge.  His  immediate  suc- 
cessor in  the  School  was  Daniel  Maude,  who  was  a  Master  of  Arts 
of  Emanuel  in  Cambridge ;  and  after  him  in  rapid  succession  came 
John  Woodbridge,  who  was  of  Oxford,  Robert  Woodmansey, 
Benjamin  Tompson,  a  poet  of  his  day,  a  Harvard  graduate  of 
1662,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  who  learned  his  Latin  at  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal in  England.  With  Tompson  and  Cheever  the  history  of  the 
School  connects  itself  with  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the  Colony- 

I  used  to  encourage  the  belief  among  our  boys  that  Cheever  and 
Milton  were  fellow  students  in  St.  Paul's  School  in  London.  I 
went  so  far  as  to  make  an  unfoi-tunate  offer  to  give  some  prize,  I 
forget  what,  to  anybody  who  could  prove  that  Ezekiel  Cheever 
blacked  John  Milton's  boots,  or  in  any  way  served  him  as  fag  at 
school.  But  it  proved  that  the  two  boys  did  not  even  go  to  the 
same  school.  I  have  been  more  shy  of  my  historical  prizes  from 
that  day  to  this.  Would  it  have  been  better  perhaps  to  have 
doubt  than  certainty?     However  this  may  have   been,  Cheever 
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came  to  this  country  as  early  as  1637.  He  was  in  Davenport's 
Seven  Pillared  State  at  New  Haven.  The  New  Haven  people  are 
proud  of  him  as  we  are.  Perhaps  through  Davenport's  influence, 
when  he  came  from  New  Haven,  at  the  eager  request  of  our  First 
Church  in  Boston,  Cheever  also  removed  from  Connecticut  to 
Massachusetts,  and  here  ^^  the  dear  old  man,"  as  they  called  him, 
lived  to  a  great  age.  He  was  first  a  teacher  at  Charlestown  and 
then  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  our  Boston  School.  Judge 
Sewall  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  in  a  modest  way  intimates  that  he 
and  some  of  the  rest  of  them  contributed  a  sort  of  old  age  pension 
to  the  decline  of  the  old  man's  years. 

Following  him  as  a  Master  for  twenty-six  years,  was  Nathaniel 
Williams,  whose  name,  like  that  of  Tompson's,  will  be  found  among 
the  earlier  poets,  so-called,  of  the  infant  State.  He  also  lived  to 
a  good  old  age.  He  had  but  little  more  than  six  months  in 
which  to  teach  Franklin  Latin.  And  Franklin  speaks  of  him 
somewhere  with  respect.  Franklin  was  himself  withdrawn  from 
this  School  to  that  other  university  known  as  a  tallow  chandler's 
shop,  in  which  he  went  on  with  all  the  practical  learning  which  made 
him  of  so  much  use  for  nearly  a  century.  His  statue  now  stands 
in  what  was  the  school  yard  at  the  time  when  Franklin  played 
marbles  and  it  is,  according  to  me,  the  best  of  the  bronze  statues 
in  public  places  in  Boston. 

Nathaniel  Williams  was  immediately  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
Head  Master  by  John  Lovell.  John  Lovell,  for  the  last  years  of 
his  administration,  had  as  his  principal  assistant  his  own  son 
James  Lovell.  When  the  American  Revolution  approached,  in 
the  times  which  tried  men's  souls,  John  Lovell  held  to  his  King 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  represented  his  King  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  State,  not  yet  new  bom,  while  James  Lovell,  the  son, 
was  on  the  Patriot  side.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  afterwards  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  told  me  in  1840,  how  he  himself,  a  little  boy 
of  nine  years  old,  entered  the  school  room  in  School  Street,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775,  just  in  time  to  hear  old  Lovell  say,  "War's 
begun  and  School's  done,  deponite  libros."  This  shows  that  they 
still  used  the  Latin  language  in  the  work  of  the  School.  It  also 
shows  a  certain  fear  on  Lovell's  side  that  the  pupils  would  not 
have  understood  if  Lovell  had  said  "Initium  belli,  scholae  finis." 
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At  all  events,  he  did  not  say  that.  Otis  went  home  and  did  not 
go  to  school  again  till  the  Evacuation  of  Boston,  March,  1776. 
Samuel  Hunt,  the  Master  of  the  North  Grammar  School  was  then 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  our  School,  and  he  remained  in  ofl&ce  till 
1805.  After  his  death  William  Biglow  reigned,  whose  name  is 
still  recollected  as  the  author  of  some  good  Macaronic  poetry. 
Then  came  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  Frederic  Percival  Leverett 
Charles  Knapp  Dillaway,  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell,  Francis  Gardner, 
Augustine  Milton  Gay,  Moses  Merrill,  and  Arthur  I.  Fiske,  who  have 
been  the  Head  Masters  of  the  School.  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
Head  Master  has  continued  his  direction  of  the  School  for  a  large 
part  of  his  life. 

It  h^s  had  at  times  almost  a  national  reputation.  Boys  were 
sent  from  a  distance,  even  from  other  provinces,  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  its  discipline.  It  is  one  of  our  boasts  at  the  School  that 
five  of  the  forty-five  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  our-  boys.  These  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Hancock,  and  William  Hooper,  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  founders  of  this  School  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
educated  English  gentlemen.  Under  the  lead  of  the  same  men, 
and  men  like  them,  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  established 
the  Public  School  system  of  Massachusetts,  which  is,  I  suppose, 
the  first  Public  School  system  established  by  law  in  the  world 
after  the  decay  of  the  schools  in  Sybaris  and  the  other  Greek  cities 
of  Southern  Italy  and  of  Sicily.  Of  the  State  of  Thurii,  planted 
on  the  foundations  of  Sybaris,  it  is  recorded  that  under  the  laws 
of  Charondas,  "  All  citizens  should  be  instructed  in  letters,  the 
city  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  For  he  held  that  the  poor, 
not  being  able  to  pay  their  teachers  from  their  own  property,  would 
be  deprived  of  the  most  valuable  discipline." 

I  have  met  with  no  similar  record  of  Legislation  till  the  act  of 
the  General  Court  to  which  I  refer.  The  founders  of  the  Latin 
School  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the  English  Grammar  Schools  of 
their  own  time,  and  where  they  speak  of  the  Free  Schools  of  those 
days,  they  do  not  mean  necessarily  schools  in  which  the  pupils 
paid  no  scot  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  government  of  the  school. 
The  English  term  Free  School  meant  then  and  means  now,  a  school 
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to  which  any  boy  might  be  sent  on  equal  terms  with  any  other  boy 
That  is  to  say,  the  English  Free  School,  so  called,  coiTesponded  and 
corresponds  with  any  "academy"  in  New  England.  The  word  means 
that  it  was  not  a  school  for  the  cutlers'  guild,  or  the  shoemakers' 
guild,  or  any  other  guild,  nor  was  it  a  school  under  the  patronage 
of  this  or  that  college  or  church,  but  it  was  a  school  "free"  for  any 
person  who  wished  to  send  his  son  there,  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  establishment  In  a  Democratic  colony  like  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  in  fact  a  Democratic  State  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, a  Free  School  soon  came  to  mean  a  school  which  was  sup- 
ported at  the  public  charge.  But  in  the  beginning  the  pupils 
themselves  or  their  parents  paid  more  or  less  towards  the  cost  of 
the  conduct  of  the  school.  Well  down  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  parents  were  assessed  for  the  wood  which  was  burned  in  the 
school  fires,  and  to  a  period  comparatively  recent,  the  boys  themselves 
were  expected  to  make  the  fires,  to  sweep  oiit  the  school  room  and 
to  do  other  similar  services.  So  far  removed  were  they  from  the 
customs  of  our  times — where  it  has  been  truly  said  of  one  of  our 
larger  cities,  that  the  janitors  of  the  Public  Schools  have  more  to  do 
with  their  management  than  the  School  Committee  has.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  boy  in  Massachusetts  might  present  himself  at 
the  town  school.  Ours  was  at  first  the  only  public  school  in  the 
town.  As  population  increased,  and  the  demand  increased,  another 
free  grammar  school  was  opened  at  the  North  end,  so  that  the  two 
were  designated  as  the  North  Free  Grammar  School  and  the  South 
Free  Grammar  School,  the  word  grammar  implying  not  that  English 
Grammar  was  taught,  for  it  was  not,  but  that  Latin  and  Greek  were 
taught,  and  the  boys  obtained  a  considerable  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  ancient  languages. 

Indeed  the  requisition  of  the  Colonial  law,  which  is  so 
often  cited,  is  a  requisition  for  such  schools  as  prepare  boys 
for  college;  the  primitive  notion  being  that  Satan  could  be 
resisted  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
in  which  were  contained  the  weapons  for  the  fight  against  him. 
In  studying  the  lives  and  histories  of  the  men  who  made  the 
American  Revolution  and  who  afterwards  carried  the  commerce  of 
America  into  every  seaport  of  the  world,  you  will  get  a  glimpse 
every  now  and  then  of  the  result  of  the  early  education  in  such  a 
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Grammar  School.  I  mean  by  this,  that  there  is  more  evidence  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  in  the  writings  of 
those  men  than  there  is  in  the  writings  of  an  equal  number  of  men  of 
affairs  today.  Governor  Hancock,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, a«  Governor  of  Massachusetts  maintained  a  fine  hospi- 
tality and  receive^  at  his  house  the  French  officers  of  D'Estaing's 
Fleet,  when  that  Fleet  lay  in  Boston  Harbor.  But  Hancock  could 
not  speak  French,  and  there  are  anecdotes  on  record  which  inti- 
mate that  he  did  speak  Latin  with  the  gentlemen  whom  he  met 
there.  There  was  in  that  century  undoubtedly,  more  occasion  for 
maintaining  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  language  than  there  is 
now.  And  while  Franklin  never  makes  a  quotation  from  the  Latin 
or  the  Greek,  and  while  he  speaks  of  the  few  months  at  our  Latin 
School  as  containing  all  his  school  education  in  such  matters,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  Classics.  I  think  he  knew  what  the  famous  epi- 
gram meant  which  says  of  him,  '^Eripuit  coelo  fulmen  sceptrumque 
tyrannis."  He  did  not  object  to  the  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  Con- 
tinental Medals. 

Ezekiel  Cheever  wrote  and  printed,  "The  Accidence,"  a  Latin 
Grammar  which  was  used  in  our  schools  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
century  in  which  he  died.  There  were  one  or  two  traces  of  such 
books  in  Adam^s  Latin  Grammar,  which  in  Mr.  Gould's  edition  of 
it  was  the  book  put  into  the  hands  of  school  boys  as  late  as  ISSOi 
a  book  without  any  philological  value,  but  to  this  hour  not  a  bad 
monument  of  what  was  the  scholastic  treatment  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. It  would  seem  as  if  the  boys  of  the  eighteenth  century 
carried  their  Latin  reading  before  entering  college  quite  as  far  as 
such  reading  is  carried  now. 

Even  a  rough  computation  of  the  population  of  Boston  and  the 
pupils  in  the  two  Latin  Schools,  shows  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  classical  languages  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  an  accom- 
plishment much  more  general  in  1750  than  now  in  any  commercial 
city  of  America.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  town  of  fifteen  thousand 
people,  there  were  at  any  given  moment  more  than  two  hundred 
boys  in  attendance  at  these  schools.  Now,  the  whole  of  what  we 
call  the  school  population  of  Boston,  if  we  speak  of  boys  only, 
would  have  been  fifteen  hundred  boys  of  all  ages  from  five  to  eix- 
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teen.  Of  the  ages  from  ten  to  sixteen,  when  they  would  have 
attended  Latin  Schools,  there  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  seven 
hundred  boys  in  the  town.  Now  in  fact,  it  seems  that  two  hun- 
dred of  these  boys  were  studying  the  Latin  language.  They  had 
enough  knowledge  of  it,  at  least,  to  put  away  their  books  when 
John  Lovell  used  to  say  "Deponite  libros."  They  had  so  much  knowl- 
edge of  it  that  a  member  of  the  Legislature  would  not  have  been 
afraid  to  make  a  quotation  in  the  Latin  language.  On  the  other 
hand  I  think  no  one  would  say  today  that  one-third  of  such  boys  of 
Boston  or  New  York  have  had  training  in  Latin  or  in  Greek. 
Perhaps  this  knowledge,  even  superficial,  of  the  Latin  shows  its 
result  in  the  literature  of  the  time.  I  have  thought  that  one 
detected  Latin  idioms  in  the  English  of  the  Revolution  which  he 
would  not  find  in  the  leading  editorials  of  today. 

From  1776,  when  the  two  Latin  Schools  were  united,  in  the 
extreme  stringency  of  the  times,  to  the  year  1816,  when  Benjamin 
Apthorp  Gould  was  made  the  Head  Master  of  the  School,  is  the 
period  when  the  record  of  the  School  as  a  force  in  the  public  edu- 
cation is  comparatively  poor.  I  have  wondered  whether  the  eager, 
and  strenuous  mercantile  life  of  the  town  turning  from  being  a 
ship  building  town  with  some  interest  in  the  Fisheries,  into  a  rich 
and  commercial  city,  did  not  for  the  moment  show  itself  in  a 
diminishing  interest  in  classical  study.  But  with  wealth  and  com- 
merce with  all  the  world,  the  interest  of  the  largest  education 
asserted  itself.  The  School  Committee  of  Boston  adopted  meas- 
ures to  **  give  an  additional  impulse  to  the  school."  The  most 
important  of  the  changes  made  was  a  regulation  '<  renewing  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  school,"  that  boys  should  be  admitted  only 
once  a  year.  This  regulation  has  been  retained  to  this  time.  The 
greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  executive  ability  and  to  the  careful  learn- 
ing of  Benjamin  Apthoip  Gould,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
was  appointed  the  Head  Master  of  the  School,  and  after  the  new 
arrangement  was  made,  he  placed  it  at  once  at  the  very  head  of 
classical  instruction  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Gould's  five  essays,  published  in  five  suc(;essive  annual  num- 
bers of  what  is  known  as  the  Prize  Book,  are  dignified  discussions 
of  methods  of  education,  and,  in  especial,  of  the  progress  of  what  is 
called  Classical  Education.     The  title  of  the  book  itself  indicates 
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the  renewal  of  interest  in  the  careful  school  work.  Some  prizes 
had  been  instituted,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  for  the  best  work 
done  in  the  school.  The  essays  or  translations  which  the  boys 
made  were  printed,  or  some  of  them  were,  as  indication  to  the 
world  of  Boston  of  what  their  boys  could  do.  It  is  interesting 
now  to  find  the  names  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Charles  Sumner, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke  put  in  print  for  the 
first  time  as  they  appeared  at  the  ages  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
among  the  competitors  for  School  Prizes.  Mr.  Sumner  received 
two  prizes  in  1824 ;  one  for  a  translation  from  Sallust  and  one 
for  a  translation  from  Ovid.  In  printing  these  essays,  Mr.  Gould 
would  make  a  handsome  book  with  the  results  of  his  own  studies 
on  what  we  now  call  the  higher  education.  The  dignity  and  pres- 
tige which  the  School  had  at  that  time  was  not  easily  lost.  The  school 
authorities  of  the  city  have  always  been  proud  of  it  and  have  main- 
tained a  line  of  teachers  whose  work  is  well  known  among  the 
people  who  take  any  interest  in  the  history  of  American 
schools.  Mr.  Frederic  Percival  Leverett  was  the  accomplished 
and  accurate  author  of  a  Latin  Lexicon  which  in  one  form  or 
another  still  holds  a  place  among  the  working  books  of  Latin 
Schools.  Francis  Gardner,  who  was  for  forty  years  head  master 
of  the  School,  abridged  this  Lexicon  so  that  it  might  be  used  more 
conveniently,  and  his  work  held  its  place  in  use  till  quite  recently. 
Mr.  Leverett's  immediate  successor  was  Charles  Knapp  Dillaway. 
I  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  it  happened  to  me,  therefore,  to  be 
called  to  assist  in  the  services  at  his  funeral.  He  died  in 
1889.  He  had  been  a  school  boy  in  this  very  school,  when  he  was 
nine  years  old,  and  his  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  of  Bos- 
ton had  been  uninterrupted  except  by  the  four  years  that  he  spent 
in  Harvard  College,  from  the  time  when  he  was  nine  years  old 
till  the  time  when  he  died.  That  is  to  say  in  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  years  of  the  history  of  Boston,  this  gentleman  had  been 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  our  education  here  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  time.  He  was  then  the  working  member 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Roxbury-  Latin  School.  So  recent  is  what 
we  call  our  ancient  history. 

Mr.  Dillaway  was  followed  in  his  charge  by  Epes  Sargent  Dix- 
well,  a  grandson  of  Hunt  who  was  one  of  the  earlier  teachers.     Mr. 
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Dixwell  had  every  qualification  for  such  a  post.  He  was  intelli- 
gently enthusiastic  about  the  Latin  language  and  its  literature. 
He  is  the  only  old  man  whom  I  remember,  who  till  after  he  had 
passed  four  score  years  wrote  on  any  fit  occasion  his  little  Horatian 
ode  in  the  Latin  language.  Some  unfortunate  disagreement  with 
some  committee  now  forgotten  led  him  to  resign  his  place  and  to 
establish  a  private  school  for  precisely  the  purpose  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  which  has  led  the  way  in  several  private  schools 
which  have  maintained  the  standard  of  scholarship  which  Mr. 
Gould  and  Mr.  Leverett  had  fixed  at  our  School.  Mr.  Dixwell's 
immediate  successor  was  Francis  Gardner.  I  speak  of  him  with 
regard,  not  to  say  tenderness,  because  I  was  a  pupil  under  him, 
and  like  all  of  his  other  pupils  I  had  a  great  respect,  not  simply  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Classics,  but  for  the  moral  standard  of  life 
which  he  held  before  us.  I  have  often  said  in  public  addresses 
that  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  school  boy,  there  was  no  boy  in 
school  that  would  have  dared  to  tell  a  lie.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
School  was  so  high  that  any  liar  would  have  been  sent  to  Coven- 
try, and  a  boy  who  had  transgressed  would  have  compelled  his 
father  to  take  him  away  from  the  ignominy  which  awaited  him  in 
the  school  room.     Mr.  Gardner  himself  was  severe  in  his  dealings 

with  laziness  or  with  anything  which  offended  his  sense  of  m6rals» 
But  as  the  school  boys  say,  he  was  "  fair,"  and  every  boy  under 

his  rather  strict  administration  recognized  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  the  same  for  one  as  for  another,  and  that  Gardner's  favor  was 
to  be  won  simply  by  industry  and  purity  of  life.  He  had  no  ven- 
eration for  the  person  whose  success  was  simply  in  working  out 
the  difference  between  the  Subjunctive  and  the  Optative.  On  Mr. 
Gardner's  death,  for  a  few  months  only  Mr.  Augustine  Milton  Gay 
was  the  Head  Master.  Mr.  Moses  Merrill,  the  sub-master,  suc^ 
ceeded  him  as  Head  Master,  and  on  his  resignation,  the  present 
principal,  a  sub-master,  was  promoted  in  the  same  way.  The 
School  has  nothing  to  fear  in  his  adriiinistration  of  it. 

Such  are  the  condensed  annals  of  the  oldest  school  in  America. 
Unfortunately,  its  catalogues  from  1636  to  1730  were  not  pre- 
served. It  is  due  to  the  diligent  affection  of  the  alumni  of  the 
last  generation  that  there  have  been  collected  from  the  family 
traditions  and  the  histories  of  Massachusetts  the  names  of  some  of 
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the  boys  who  were  trained  there.  That  list  begins  with  John 
Hull,  the  goldsmith  who  stamped  the  silver  of  Massachusetts  when 
she  assumed  that  royal  prerogative  in  1652  On  the  same  list  is 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  has  made  an  affectionate 
allusion  to  the  School  in  his  Autobiography. 

As  soon  as  John  Lovell  was  made  the  Master,  the  regular 
catalogue  of  the  School  began  which  lasted  all  through  his  dynasty. 
The  earlier  a  boy  presented  himself  at  Lovell's  house,  for  exami- 
nation, the  better  was  his  chance  for  a  good  seat  in  the  school 
room,  so  that  the  little  fellows  rose  early  on  that  morning  and  re- 
ported there  just  below  the  school  house  in  hope  of  obtaining  this 
privilege.  On  the  catalogue  of  Harvard  College  for  the  same  year, 
the  boys  were  rated  according  to  the  social  rank  of  their  parents, 
But  under  the  more  democratic  system  of  the  Town  of  Boston, 
the  boy  who  rose  earliest  in  the  morning  and  washed  his  face  ear- 
liest and  arrived  at  Lovell's  house  earliest,  is  first  upon  the  list. 
This  list  fortunately  was  preserved  by  Lovell  and  his  son.  It 
breaks  off  with  the  American  Revolution,  and  again  the  complete 
catalogue  list  of  the  School  is  broken.  But  with  Mr.  Gould's 
more  accurate  history,  it  begins  again,  and  we  have  the  names  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  alumni  of  the  School,  for  many 
of  whom  it  was  the  only  University.  They  have  extended  a 
knowledge  of  it  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  boys  of  the 
School  to  this  day  are  proud  of  course  that  five  of  their  own  num- 
ber were  among  the  forty-five  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Indeed,  we  are  fond  of  saying  that  what  the  Ford  writing 
masters  used  to  call  *'  the  Boston  style  of  writing  "  may  be  traced 
among  the  signatures  of  the  nation^s  charter. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  in  New  York  has  twenty-nine  names  agreed 
upon  by  ninety-seven  judges.  It  does  not  include  any  person  who 
had  died  after  1890.  Of  the  twenty-nine  names  who  received 
the  majority  of  votes,  three  or  four  were  Latin  School  boys, — Benja- 
min Franklin,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  perhaps  Samuel  Breese  Morse, 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  And  William  EUerj'  Channing  was 
on  our  school  Committee  in  the  days  of  Gould.  These  five  names 
are  in  a  list  of  Heroes  which  can  afford  to  omit  our  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock  and  Charles  Sumner. 
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EDUCATION  THROUGH  SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE. 

RICHARD   O.    BOOITR,    GXNOINNATI,    OHIO. 

IN  two  former  articles  among  the  non-school  agencies  of  educa- 
tion, Home  Influences,  Plays  and  Amusements,  the  Press,  and 
Social  Organizations,  have  been  considered.  The  present  treat- 
ment regards  the  less  formal  but  more  or  less  conventional  inter- 
course called  social. 

The  simple  mental  faculty  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  one's  learn- 
ing from  his  companions  is  perhaps  that  of  imitation.  Long  be- 
fore one  is  conscious  of  copjdng  the  manner  or  words  or  behavior 
of  his  associates,  he  is  fotmd  instinctively  adopting  their  ways. 
As  one  copies  a  yawn,  or  repeats  a  facial  twich  he  has  seen,  or 
picks  up  step  with  one's  fellow,  or  accepts  and  comes  to  believe  in 
his  neighbor's  opinion,  so  are  the  mental  traits  of  each  strong  and 
aggressive  nature  duplicated  in  others.  What  others  have  or  are, 
€ach  comes  in  time  measurably  to  possess  or  to  be.  Culture  is 
diffusive.  Its  riches,  noble  or  ignoble,  are  shared  inevitably.  In 
this  possession  no  one  can  be  miserly  for  long.  The  race's 
achievements  of  whatever  sort  filter  down  and  in  time  spread  into 
€very  life.  Merely  to  live  among  people,  to  see  them  and  hear 
them,  sustaining  negative  relations  only  with  them,  is  education. 
To  enjoy  a  positive  life  of  intellectual  commerce  in  a  community 
of  high  ideals  is  a  liberal  culture.  If  the  plane  be  not  a  high  one 
the  influence  remains.  Men  are  touched  and  respond,  and  devel- 
ope  like  interests  among  themselves,  and  find  their  lives  taking  on 
new  hopes,  though  losing  the  old  ones  perhaps,  and  themselves 
making  effort  in  ways  that  once  would  have  been  thought  unprofit- 
able, maybe.  The  law  holds  equally  among  the  good  and  the 
the  depraved,  the  honest  and  the  false,  the  intelligent  and  the 
ignorant.  It  has  been  said  that  "one  becomes  like  what  he  ad- 
mires." The  statement  is  doubly  true  when  the  object  of  admira- 
tion is  a  person.  It  is  probably  this  principle  of  the  necessity  of 
the  imitative  instinct  that  explains  the  superior  influence  of  exam- 
ple. The  child  copies  with  no  intention  of  doing ;  as  he  breathes 
without  purpose,  and  skips  through  the  urgency  of  an  overflowing 
vitality.  * 
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To  the  young  child  every  older  and  therefore,  in  general,  more 
positive  and  aggressive  character,  becomes  of  necessity,  and  uncon- 
sciously to  both,  a  teacher  of  the  most  effective  sort.  The  moth- 
er's common  and  often  repeated  acts  live  again  in  the  child.  The 
schoolmaster's  more  obtrusive  movements  are  duplicated  in  each. 
The  particular  and  exclusive  insights  of  any  one  are  in  time 
shared  by  all.  Something  in  my  friend's  walk,  or  turn  of  the 
head,  or  emphatic  gesture,  I  take  as  my  own ;  something  also  of 
his  moral  insights  or  lack  of  them,  his  ready  or  heavy  wit,  his 
cheer  or  sadness,  his  alertness  or  indifference.  With  all  that  has 
been  said  of  its  prevalence  or  importance  in  human  life,  scant 
justice  has  been  done  the  imitative  function  as  an  element  in 
education. 

In  a  more  specific  way  and  briefly,  the  following  traits,  if  they 
do  not  originate  with  are  yet  chiefly  developed  and  re-enforced  by 
the  chance  but  more  or  less  constant  friction  that  is  incident  to 
what  is  called  intercourse  in  human  societies. 

First,  because  of  this  mingling  of  people  in  a  social  way  there 
is  acquired  a  broader  acquaintance  with  conventionalities.  There 
is  not  in  mind  here  the  purposed  coming  together  of  people  as  in 
churches  or  schools  or  lecture  halls ;  of  official  bodies  or  profes- 
sional societies;  not  even  clubs  or  formal  associations ;  but  there 
is  meant  such  intercourse  as  would  come  to  one  on  the  high- 
way or  in  travel,  in  the  private  or  select  social  circle,  in  an  inci- 
dental way  among  all  classes  of  people,  in  the  market  or  about  the 
fireside,  at  the  table  of  a  friend  or  working  with  companions.  The 
family  gives  one  a  first  view,  it  is  true,  of  social  conventions,  but 
necessarily  a  narrow  and  local  view.  From  one's  neighbor  he 
learns  other  forms  and  requirments  of  a  busy  or  polite  society.  In 
the  larger  world  of  his  village  or  city  or  farming  community,  one 
meets  the  necessitv  of  concessions  which  the  home  had  not  dis- 
covered,  condemnation  of  behavior  once  thought  allowable,  insist- 
ent rules  of  speech  and  dress,  consideration  of  manner  and  personal 
compliment,  business  forms  that  must  be  observed,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  times  and  seasons  arbitrarily  appointed,  but  socially 
essential.  In  the  privacy  of  the  home  something  may  be  con- 
ceded. Usually  the  concession  is,  in  amount,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  rights  of  the  members.  In  society  little  is  forgiven ;  in  the 
more  complex  relations,  nothing. 
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Not  only  is  one  aware  of  an  increased  number  of  conventional 
requirements  and  restrictions,  but  even  more  noticeable  to  many 
persons  is  the  supposed  undue  emphasis  attached  to  certain  of 
them.  As  he  enters  his  'teens  the  youth's  stock  of  experience 
concerning  rights  and  privileges,  his  duties  and  responsibilities, 
too  often  comprises  a  quantity  of  unmarketable  goods.  His  man- 
ners may  be  antiquated  and  unsuited  to  his  neighborhood  envi- 
ronment ;  some  things  he  has  been  taught  to  think  vital  are  here 
winked  at ;  others  thought  to  be  trivial  he  finds  distinguishing. 
His  very  lack  of  familiarity  or  at  least  acquaintance  with  society's 
standards  may  easily  consign  him  to  an  uncongenial  class,  or  bring 
him  unprofitable  companions.  That  child  is  fortunate  whose  home 
is,  not  in  theory  only  but  in  fact,  an  introduction  to  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  social  relations  he  must  subsequently  hold.  As  the 
family  must  be  the  first  teacher  of  the  child  in  social  customs  and 
the  forms  of  considerate  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  it  becomes 
important  that  about  the  daily  meal  and  in  the  family  circle  shall 
be  converged  whatever  refinement  of  manner  and  life  and  conven- 
tionalities of  business  their  community  relations  have  worked  out. 
One  at  sixteen  may  better  be  left  by  his  family  ignorant  of  the 
multiplication  table  and  of  the  art  of  the  pen  than  of  the  right 
conditions  of  getting  along  with  others,  and  the  disposition  to 
observe  them.  The  one  is  easily  learned  even  at  such  age ;  the 
other  is  acquired  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all. 

A  second  result  of  this  intercourse  with  others  is  the  veraatility 
of  mind  and  experience.  The  influence  of  the  home  is  sympa- 
thetic but  narrow;  that  of  the  school  formal  and  concerned  with 
certain  types  and  established  groups  of  knowledge.  The  little 
round  of  home  interests  may  be  very  tender  and  healing  and 
pleasure-giving ;  but  they  are  comparatively  few,  often  trivial  and 
sometimes  dwarfing.  Through  the  more  general  intercourse  of 
society,  each  member  is  given  the  benefit  of  other  families,  and 
others'  eyes,  and  many  understandings.  He  is  attracted  in  turn 
by  the  followers  of  diverse  occupations  and  entertainments  as 
various  as  are  his  companions ;  by  manifold  standards  of  conduct, 
and  the  teachings  of  science  and  literature  and  history.  Through 
their  votaries,  art  and  skill  and  law  and  healing  and  diplomacy 
and  commerce  and  leisure  and  wealth  and  poverty  and  want  and 
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fear  and  ambition  work  him  into  a  many-sided  interest  in  life  and 
people  and  the  future  such  as  no  family  or  school  can  give.  This 
is  the  veiy  practical  aspect  of  the  education  which  society  and 
business  give  one  as  compared  with  the  best  the  schools  can  do. 
Though  it  be  informal  and  often  scrappy  it  is  direct  and  efficient. 
One  so  trained  by  the  exacting  course  of  an  out-of-school  life  is 
sometimes  found  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  new  and  unfamiliar 
interests  and  succeed  where  the  formal  training  of  schools  fails. 
This  is  doubtless  because  of  the  versatility  and  varied  adaptability 
incident  to  the  former  and  usually  absent  from  the  latter;  not 
necessarily  so.  Such  learning  is  often  greatly  lacking  in  cohe- 
rence, and  completeness  and  ordinary  arrangement.  It  is  likely 
to  be  partial  and  biased  by  local  conditions.  But  it  multiplies 
occasion  and  suggestion. 

This  leads  to  and  justifies  the  statement  as  the  third  item  in 
the  consideration,  that  such  extra  school  relations  cultivate  a 
wholesome  self-reliance.  In  the  first  society  —  the  family  —  the 
environment  is  too  sympathetic.  The  spirit  of  helpfulness  pre- 
vails, but  chiefly  from  the  older  toward  the  younger. 

Care  for  these  when  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves  is  con- 
tinued often  to  their  hurt  long  after  they  should  have  begun  to 
bear  their  own  burdens.  This,  society  compels  individuals  to  do. 
Its  attitude  is  less  sympathetic,  perhaps,  but  more  just.  Each  one 
instinctively  conserves  his  own  interest,  and  rightly;  the  new- 
comer in  society  is  not  so  much  left,  as  induced,  to  do  the  same 
for  himself.  One's  pushing,  vigorous,  ambitious,  far-seeing  and 
knowing  friends  (and  enemies,  too)  are  his  most  effective  educa- 
tors. The  school,  like  the  family,  sometimes  aids  too  much.  It 
is  not  that  the  way  is  made  too  easy,  as  that  it  is  not  made  difficult 
wisely.  The  purpose  of  all  teaching  is  to  call  into  exercise  every 
promising  power  of  tlie  learner,  and  hold  him  responsible  for 
every  experience.  It  is  an  admirable  and  effective  way  one's 
relations  with  his  fellows  do  this.  His  over  confidence  is  checked ; 
but  a  soimder  one  is  substituted.  Each  one  is  left  to  win  his  own 
way.  If  he  succeeds  others  applaud.  If  he  fails  they  are  in- 
different or  rejoice  or  taunt.  No  blunder  is  overlooked,  no  stu- 
pidity is  covered.  The  treatment  may  be  unfeeling,  but  it  is  sure 
and  saving.     Self-reliance  comes  through  the  competitions   of  a 
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more  or  less  public  life  as  it  never  comes  through  the  home.  The 
school  should  bring  it  about  more  often  than  it  does ;  it  secures 
it  now  more  often  than  is  recognized.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said 
that  this  quality  is  one  of  the  most  useful  that  any  system  of 
education  can  bring  to  the  individual. 

Finally,  this  education  through  social  intercourse  engenders  a 
saner  view  of  one's  own  local  and  personal  interests.  To  come 
into  understanding  relations  with  a  hundred  other  people  of 
diverse  connections  and  origins,  projects  one's  horizon  and  tempers 
his  personal  estimates.  Not  a  few  of  his  concerns  are  found  to 
be  small  and  mean.  His  opinions  are  revised,  rejected,  enriched 
or  copied.  Measured  by  his  growing  circle  of  acquaintances  he 
finds  himself  sometimes  right,  usually,  perhaps.  Again,  he  has 
misjudged  and  others  are  both  right  and  strong  to  enforce.  He 
learns  submission  and  caution  and  intellectual  modesty.  Believ- 
ing in  himself,  he  acquires  a  wholesome  respect  for  others.  He 
sometimes,  and  with  growing  frequency,  is  able  to  put  himself  into 
the  position  of  his^ neighbor.  He  becomes  considerate  and  gener- 
ous. Such  wholesome  results  the  home  does  not  always  effect, 
as  has  been  mentioned.  Quite  as  often  the  school  fails  for  equally 
obvious  reasons. 

The  average  individual  would  be  fairly  well  educated,  in  the 
best  sense,  had  he  these  elements,  though  debarred  from  the  school. 
No  school  that  fails  of  these  results  can  be  called  successful. 


EDUCATION. 


DR.  EDWARD  R.  SRAW. 
A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 


TliK  educational  world  lost  one  to  whom  it  was  looking  for 
leadership  of  a  high  and  marked  character,  in  the  death,  on 
February  11  of  the  current  year,  of  Dr.  Edward  R.  Shaw,  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University.  Hia  progressiveness, 
his  deep  scientific  investigations  for  educational  truth,  t<^etber 
with  his  saneness  on  all  pedagogical  subjects,  had  placed  Dr.  Shaw 
among  leading  educators.  In  the  new  position  to  which  he  bad 
been  called,  its  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
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much  was  expected  from  him,  as  he  would  have  large  opportunity 
to  work  out  the  broad  educational  principles  for  which  he  stood. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  an  extremely  active,  versatile  man,  possessing  a 
great  deal  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  which,  with  his 
scientific  spirit,  led  him  to  investigate  different,  and  in  many 
instances,  entirely  new  fields  of  educational  thought.  He  was,  in 
himself,  an  example  of  the  combined  mental  and  motor  develop- 
ment, which  he  so  strongly  advocated.  This  development  was 
stimulated  by  the  conditions  of  his  early  environment  and  by  his 
struggles  for  an  education ;  for,  like  many  others  who  have  attained 
positions  of  honor.  Dr.  Shaw  was  a  self-made  man. 

Dr.  Edward  Richard  Shaw  was  bom  January  IS,  1850,  in  Bell- 
port,  a  small  village  on  Long  Island.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  school  and  academy  of  his  native  village,  and  in  Port 
Jefferson,  Long  Island.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  college, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  of  Ph.B.,  and  A. 
M.  He  was  a  post-graduate  of  New  York  University  where  he 
earned  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  He  visited  Europe  several  times  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  educational  systems  and  schools  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Austria. 

Dr.  Shaw's  career  as  a  teacher  began  in  the  early  days  of  his 
school  life,  in  the  district  and  village  schools  of  Long  Island ;  and, 
for  some  years  he  alternated  his  work  as  village  schoolmaster 
with  that  of  college  student.  Between  1870  and  1878,  he  taught 
in  Sayville,  Long  Island,  at  different  times,  while  completing  his 
college  course.  Between  1878  and  1883  he  taught  at  Green- 
port,  Long  Island,  resigning  this  position  to  become  principal 
of  the  High  School  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  which  position  he  held 
until  called  in  1892  to  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York 
L^niversity. 

In  October,  1890,  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  Uni- 
versity,  was  formally  opened, —  a  school  whose  inception  was 
largely  due  to  Dr.  Shaw's  prevision  as  to  what  a  university  peda- 
gogical school  would  mean  in  the  development  of  teachmg  as  a 
profession,  and  also  to  his  futerest  and  enthusiasm,  which  influenced 
the  Chancellor  to  recommend  to  the  university  corporation  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school.  In  this  year  Dr.  Shaw  became 
lecturer  upon  Educational  Classics,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
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years  while  continuing  his  work  at  Yonkers.  In  1892  he  resigned 
at  Yonkers  to  accept  the  chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Education  in 
the  School  of  Pedagogy.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  Dean  of 
the  Faculty,  which  position  he  held  until  1901,  when  he  resigned 
from  the  deanship,  but  continued  to  occupy  the  chair  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Education.  This  position  he  held  at  the  beginning  of 
his  last  illness,  although  upon  receiving  his  appointment  at 
Rochester  early  in  December,  he  had  resigned  from  the  School  of 
Pedagogy, —  his  resignation  to  take  effect  February  1,  1908. 

In  connection  with  his  work  in  the  New  York  School  of 
Pedagogy  Dr.  Shaw  organized  and  directed  an  experiment- 
al school,  "  The  Heusinger  School,"  in  which,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  competent  teachers  and  fine  equipment,  he  worked 
out    the    new    methods    that    he    presented    to     his    students. 

He  believed  that  such  a  school  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  university 
pedagogical  school,  in  order  that  the  institution  might  render  most 
effective  service  to  a  body  of  students,  consisting  chiefly  of  teachers. 

Dr.  Shaw  made  several  valuable  contributions  to  educational 
literature.  Some  of  his  earlier  works  are:  "English  Composition 
by  Practice,''  "  Physics  by  Experiment,"  "  Legends  of  Fire  Island 
Beach,"  and  The  National  Question  Book.  His  later  works  are 
"  Three  Studies  in  Education,"  "  Little  People  of  Other  Lands," 
"  Discoverers  and  Explorers,"  for  the  fourth  school  year,  and  Fairy 
Tales  for  the  second  school  year ;  a  translation  of  Ostermann's 
*•  Interest  in  its  Relation  to  Education," —  a  valuable  educational 
classic ;  and  abridgments  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  "  Black  Beauty," 
and  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast".  Each  of  the  later  works  con- 
tains an  introduction  setting  forth  its  purpose  and  pedagogical 
value.  In  the  selection  of  material  and  language  his  text-books 
show  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  understanding  and  interests  of 
the  child. 

"School  Hygiene,'* published  in  1901  was  Dr. Shaw's  last  book. 
It  is  recognized  as  a  standard  work, —  the  best  on  the  subject  in 
English.  In  this  work  he  brings  the  essentials  of  school  hygiene 
or  school  health  within  reach  of  any  inquiring  parent  or  teacher. 

Dr.  Shaw's  last  pedagogical  production,  completed  after  he  was 
taken  ill,  was  "  An  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary 
Schools,"   with  introduction.     It   was    published   in    the    March 
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number  of  the  Journal  of  Pedagogy.  This  production  is  the 
result  of  careful  observation  and  experiment  in  working  out  the 
inter-relations  of  the  various  subjects  of  study  in  the  different 
grades,  and  thus  unifying  the  course  of  instruction. 

As  an  educator,  Dr.  Shaw  was  first  and  always  a  teacher ;  but 
he  was  also  an  organizer.  He  not  only  recognized  the  necessary 
factors  in  a  school  system  and  grasped  the  essentials  of  a  course 
of  instruction  suited  to  the  activities  of  the  present  complex  life, 
but  he  could  work  out  and  put  into  practice  such  a  course  to  its 
minutest  detail. 

In  his  early  teaching  he  recognized  the  necessity  for  better 
organization  of  schools  and  better  methods  of  teaching,  and  real- 
ized that  in  order  to  have  these,  the  teacher  must  inspire  his 
pupils  with  a  desire  for  better  and  higher  education,  and  must 
create  in  the  community  a  demand  for  better  schools  and  equip- 
ment. 

In  both  —  Sayville  and  Greenport  —  he  systematized  the  course* 
of  instruction  and  thoroughly  graded  the  schools.  One  of  his 
early  pupils  in  Sayville — now  a  leading  lawyer,  writes  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  "  I  can  say  truthfully  that  I  have  never  been  under  any 
instructor  upon  whose  work  and  influence  I  place  higher  value." 

A  former  Greenport  pupil, — at  present  a  teacher  in  a  leading  state 
normal  school  says, —  "  Any  pupil  who  showed  himself  anxious 
for  an  education  received  help  from  Mr.  Shaw.  New  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  school;  and  as  a  result  a  High  School  was^ 
organized  and  a  new  school  building  erected.  This  was  a  direct 
result  of  Mr.  Shaw's  influence  over  men.  He  laid  the  foundation 
which  made  possible  the  fine  school  system  of  to-day  of  which  the 
citizens  are  justly  proud." 

Upon  assuming  his  position  in  Yonkers,  Dr.  Shaw  found  a  High 
School  partly  devoted  to  grammar  school  subjects.  With  strong 
assistants  he  built  up  the  school  until  it  offered  a  full  High 
School  course,  sent  its  pupils  to  leading  colleges  and  took  rank 
among  the  best  schools  in  the  state. 

A  student  at  that  time,  who  now  ranks  high  as  a  teacher, 
writes, —  "No  one  who  was  not  with  him  in  those  years  can 
have  an  idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  work  he  accomplished, 
and  no  one  but  a  teacher  can  thoroughly  appreciate  it.     Besides 
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the  usual  work  of  planning,  supervising  and  regulating  affairs  of 
school,  he  taught  almost  constantly  during  the  day." 

*'  His  most  marked  characteristics"  as  a  teacher  "were  his  origi- 
nality and  independence  in  his  own  work  and  in  what  he  demand- 
ed of  his  pupils,  his  absolute  definiteness  and  simplicity  in  pre- 
senting a  subject  and  his  thoroughness  in  drill  to  fix  it  in  his 
pupils'  minds."  ...  "  Aim  high,"  was  always  his  advice,  and 
meant  something  from  him  because  it  was  his  own  daily  practice. 
He  gave  his  pupils  what  was  more  than  his  splendid  treatment  of 
the  facts  he  taught  them, —  a  vivid  impression  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, his  unselfishness,  his  appreciation  of  all  that  was  good, 
his  insistance  upon  the  highest  standards  for  himself  and  others." 

When  Dr.  Shaw  was  called  to  the  School  of  Pedagogy  he  was 
equipped  with  rare  scholarship  and  a  wealth  of  practical  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  pedagogical  subjects,  which  he  had  gained 
through  continuous  study,  experience  and  splendid  achievement. 
He  threw  the  force  of  his  tremendous  energy  and  magnetic  per- 
sonality into  building  up  and  developing  this  school  until  it 
offered  an  unequalled  professional  training  for  teachers. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  a  clear,  logical  thinker, —  a  seeker  of  truth. 
Under  his  simple,  concise  presentation,  well-known  principles  of 
education  assumed  new  and  deeper  meaning.  He  laid  great  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  evoking  self-activity  as  the  only  means  where- 
by a  child  could  reach  his  highest  development.  He  urged  the 
employment  of  the  motor  activities  in  connection  with  thought 
processes,  as  an  aid  to  more  complete  mental  development.  His 
methods  were  progi'essive,  stimulating,  practical  and  charged  with 
his  own  strong  individuality. 

He  was  always  master  of  his  subject,  and  his  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  truth  instilled  in  many  of  his  students  the  scientific  spirit 
which  he  possessed  and  incited  them  to  make  original  investi- 
gations in  unexplored  fields  of  education.  A  favorite  expression 
of  Dr.  vS  haw's  was,  "  We'll  push  the  border  line  in  this  subject  of 
investigation." 

When  we  consider  the  gi'cat  number  of  teachers  who  came 
under  his  instruction  and  put  into  practice  the  methods  which  he 
presented,  we  begin  to  realize  something  of  Dr.  Shaw's  influence 
in  shaping  present  educational  thought. 
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•  Dr.  Shaw  was  a  man  of  large  symjJathies.  He  knew  personally 
the  different  members  of  his  classes,  knew  the  occupation  and 
some  of  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  each  member.  If  there  was 
one  characteristic  more  prominent  than  another  it  was  his  absolute 
unselfishness.  He  was  prodigal  of  time  and  strength  when  he 
could  advise  or  help  a  student  or  friend.  His  later  students 
voice  the  sentiment  of  an  earlier  one  who  says, —  "  I  coimt  it 
always  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  and  inspirations  of  my  life  to 
have  known  him." 

In  view  of  his  achievements  and  of  the  larger  opportunity 
which  had  opened  for  him,  what  wonder  that  to  many  his  death 
seems  an  untimely  one.      Yet,  in  his  comparatively  short  life.  Dr. 

as  his  work  is  viewed  in  perspective  his  name  will  stand  with  the 
names  of  the  few  great  educators  who  have  actually  accomplished 
something  of  definite  value  in  the  educational  field.  The  work 
which  he  advanced  will  be  carried  forward  by  those  who  have  been 
inspired  by  his  great  teachmg. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  A  SHORTER  GOLLEQE  COURSE. 

BT  JOHN  H.  T.  MAIN,  DEAN  OF  THB  FACULTY  OF  IOWA  COLLEGE. 

EDUCATIONAL  discussions  during  the  past  year  or  two  have 
insisted  with  a  significant  unanimity  that  the  time  devoted 
to  preparatory  education  has  been  unduly  prolonged  and  that 
something  must  be  done  to  scale  it  down  in  order  that  there  may 
be  an  earlier  entry  into  the  practical  business  of.  life.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  there  is  much  to  say  in  support  of  tMs ;  but  when, 
as  usually  happens,  the  college  course  is  taken  as  the  legitimate 
place  to  begin  operations,  looking  to  a  shorter  preparatory  period, 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  question.  It  may  well  be  asked, 
even  if  it  is  conceded  that  a  reduction  of  one  or  two  years  should 
be  made  in  the  preparatory  period,  whether  this  may  not  be  made 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  intact  the  college  course  of  four 
years ;  or  at  least  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  dominant  the  college 
ideal  of  liberal  culture  during  the  major  part  of  a  four  years 
period. 

The  college  begins  to  exercise  its  influence  at  the  most  impor- 
tant formative  period  of  life.  It  is  distinctly  the  man-developing 
period.  If  the  college  is  performing  its  fimction  aright  it  will  be 
a  serious,  not  to  say  an  incalculable  loss,  if  its  influence  is  to  be 
reduced  or  lost  entirely  by  the  intervening  of  other  and  more 
material  interests.  President  Patton  has  recently  described  college 
life  as  *'*'  that  delightful  period  of  comradeship,  amusement,  desul- 
tory reading  and  choice  of  incongruous  courses  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  *study' ; "  and  he  concludes  that  "it  must  be  shortened 
in  order  that  more  time  may  be  given  to  the  strenuous  life  of  pro- 
fessional equipment."  If  there  is  a  college  where  residence  is 
reduced  to  the  terms  used  by  President  Patton,  the  conclusion  he 
reaches  is  undoubtedly  sound,  and  for  students  in  such  an  insti- 
tution the  strenuous  life  of  professional  training  would  provide  a 
salutary  escape  from  the  atmosphere  described,  that  of  a  **  fsish- 
ionable  loafing  place."  But  there  are  many  educators  and  men  of 
understanding  who  will  be  loath  to  believe  that  college  life,  in  any 
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general  way,  may  be  described  in  such  terms  ;  and  hence  they  will 
urge  that  such  a  condition  is  one  that  demands  treatment  on  its 
own  account,  and  should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  college 
course  is  too  long  and  that  the  remedy  is  a  transfer  of  the  student 
to  the  professional  school.  Such  a  method  would  be  a  confession 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  college  and  go  far  toward  justify- 
ing a  lack  of  confidence  in  its  ability  to  deal  wisely  with  the  most 
important  educational  period  in  human  life.  The  college,  on  the 
contrary,  considering  its  history,  its  traditions  and  its  ideals,  ought 
to  be  the  most  competent  agency  and  the  most  influential  one  in 
dealing  with  this  period,  and  in  treating  the  problems  attendant 
upon  it  The  problems  involved  in  this  question  are  not  those  of 
the  secondary  school,  nor  of  the  professional  school  nor  of  the 
college.  They  are  the  problems  of  the  three  working  together. 
The  college  assumes  too  much  and  concedes  too  much  when  it, 
acting  alone,  attempts  to  find  the  proper  solution.  Moreover, 
standing  as  it  does  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  profes- 
sional school,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  advise  and  cooperate  with  both 
in  regard  to  the  wisest  way  to  reduce  time  without  impairing 
reasonable  educational  standards  and  without  destroying  saving 
ideals. 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  great  enlargement  in 
all  these  divisions  of  educational  work.  The  high  school  has  be- 
come in  many  cases,  an  educational  center  with  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  college.  It  has  introduced  into  its  curri- 
culum studies  that  formerly  were  counted  as  college  studies ;  it 
has  equipped  laboratories,  formed  libraries  and  secured  instructors 
of  the  highest  class.  The  college  is  quite  willing  to  recognize 
this  and  has  done  so,  though  in  most  cases  it  has  been  done  without 
specific  announcement  of  the  fact.  Adequate  expression  of  the 
college  attitude  toward  enlargement  in  high  school  work  may  be 
made  by  establishing  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  set  of  re- 
quirements. The  elementary  requirements  should  include  credits 
enough  to  admit  to  freshmen  standing.  The  advanced  require- 
ments should  make  provision  for  additional  credit  to  offset  a 
portion  or  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  freshman  year.  In  the 
definition  of  these  requirements  due  regard  should  be  had  to  both 
secondary  school  and  college  and  care  should  be  taken  to  foster 
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the  sense  of  partnership  which  ought  to  exist  in  a  high  degree  be- 
tween these  two  departments  of  the  educational  system.  There  are 
subjects  taught  in  all  the  larger  high  schools  now  which  may  with 
perfect  propriety,  under  regulations  set  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  college  and  school  authorities,  receive  college  recognition  and 
credit.  Among  them  are  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  addi- 
tional work  in  history,  and  additional  work  in  science.  There  is 
an  overlapping  between  the  high  school  and  college  at  these  points 
which  calls  for  friendly  reciprocal  treatment. 

The  indifferent  attention  given  by  the  secondary  school,  par- 
ticularly the  high  school,  when  framing  its  courses,  to  the  import- 
ant fact  that  a  part  of  its  duty  is  to  prepare  for  coU^e,  has  often 
led  to  loss  of  time  and  irregularity  in  subsequent  work.  The 
college  does  not  seek  to  dictate  to  the  high  school.  Without 
doing  so  in  any  sense  it  needs  to  maintain  a  certain  standard  of 
control  over  its  admission  subjects.  The  college  simply  asks  the 
high  school  to  consider  with  it  in  a  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation, 

the  important  remnant  of  its  constituency  who  are  likely  to  go  to 
college.  It  is  possible  for  the  high  school  in  a  four  years'  course 
to  materially  further  the  interests  of  college  preparatory  pupils,  if 
it  wishes  to  do  so,  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  any  other 
class  of  its  pupils.  A  consideration  of  this  kind  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  pupil  and  the  local  community  primarily,  rather  than  that 
of  the  college.  A  good  high  school,  such  as  any  town  of  moderate 
size  and  ambitions  may  have,  can  arrange  courses  of  study  which 
in  four  years  will  not  only  meet  the  preliminary  admission  require- 
ments of  the  best  colleges,  but  also  include  subjects  from  which  to 
secure  additional  credit  to  cancel  advanced  requirements,  and  so 
offset  a  portion  or  all  of  the  requirement  for  the  freshman  year. 
This  arrangement  need  not  interfere  with  the  establishing  of 
more  general  courses,  required  in  many  communities  by  public 
sentiment. 

A  student  who  enters  college  with  extra  credits  as  contemplated 
may  plan  to  finish  his  college  course  in  three  years.  Two  years  of 
this  time  will  more  than  suffice  for  taking  all  required  subjects  even 
in  colleges  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  not  classed 
as  elective.  The  remaining  year,  that  is  the  fourth  year,  is  one 
open  to  him  for  free  electives.    He  may  do  as  he  will.     He  has 
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probably  had  some  serious  thoughts  by  this  time  about  his  life 
work.     If  this  is  the  ease,  and  if  he  has  used  his  opportunities 
with  even  a  moiety  of  wisdom,  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  choice 
of  electives  which  could  contribute  to  his  plans  for  the  future.    In 
the  enlargement  of   the  elective  system  which   has  taken  place 
during  recent  years  many  subjects  have  been  introduced  into  the 
college  curriculum,'to  be  studied  as  liberal  arts  subjects,  which  for- 
merly were  considered  technical  or  professional   subjects.     The 
secondary  school  has  encroached  (I  am  using  the  word   in   no 
critical  sense)  upon  the  college :  the  college  in  its  turn  has  gone 
into  the  territory  of  the  professional  school .    This  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  educational  development.    The 
overlapping  between  the  college  and  the  professional  school,  is 
quite  as  natural  as  that  between  the  college  and  the  secondary 
school,  and  has  been  much  more  extensive.    The  elective  system  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  this.    Whether  or  not  the  elective  system 
has  worked  harm  or  benefit  in  bringing  to  pass  such  a  condition 
is  not  under  discussion  here.    The  condition  is  established,  and  is 
likely  to  have  an  application  still  lUore  extensive  m  the  future. 
The  danger  has  been  and  is,  that  the  college  as  a  result  may  take 
on  a  technical  or  professional  color.    This  is  not  a  necessary  result. 
Where  it  occurs  it  is  due  to  local  and  temporary  conditions  not  at 
all  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  may  be  eliminated  if 
the  teaching  force  appreciates  its  responsibilities  in  the  case. 

The  pc^int  I  wish  to  make  is  this :  that  this  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  college  in  so  far  as  it  introduces  techni- 
cal and  professional  subjects  should  have  due  consideration  from 
the  professional  school.  ^  The  college  may  m)me  to  the  professional 
school,  just  SIS  the  secondary  school  has  come  to  the  college,  and 
ask  for  recognition  and  credit  fpr  certain  courses.  The  profes- 
sional school  in  its  turn  may  define  a  subject  to  be  offered  for 
credit,  and  thus  there  is  established  by  a  perfectly  consistent  evo- 
lution a  method  of  correlation  between  the  two.  The  practical 
application  of  this  method  in  any  given  case  should  presuppose  a 
clear  understanding  between  the  authorities  of  the  two  institu- 
tions and  a  clear  definition  of  requirements  in  the  courses  involved 
in  the  agreement.  The  professional  school  in  defining  the  ends  to 
be  secured  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  liberal  culture 
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ideal  which  the  college  has  established  in  the  teaching  of  all  its 
courses.  This  is  a  thing  that  depends  upon  the  spirit  with  which 
a  subject  is  taught,  and  the  metliod  employed.  The  college  is 
giving  instruction  in  comparative  anatomy,  embi^'ology,  histology ; 
in  Biblical  criticism  and  history;  in  politics,  international  law, 
common  law;  in  municipal  government;  in  sociology;  and  in  many 
other  subjects  which  the  professional  school  must  teach  also.  If 
such  subjects  are  taught  adequately  in  the  college  what  good 
reason  is  there  for  denying  them  credit  in  the  professional  school? 
The  college  is  willing  that  the  professional  school  should  establish 
as  a  pre-requisite,  standards  of  attainment  in  overlapping  subjects, 
and  also  that  it  should  satisfy  itself,  before  credit  is  given,  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  The  arrangement  proposed  is 
not  anomalous.  It  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  elective  system. 
All  that  remains  to  be  done  to  make  it  practical  and  effective 
in  contributing  to  the  real  needs  of  men  who  expect  to  enter  pro- 
fessions, is  to  adjust  it  specifically  to  the  existing  conditions.  This 
is  a  matter  of  detail  only.     No  new  principle  is  involved. 

The  particular  value  of  such  an  arrangement  when  compared 
with  any  other  rests  chiefly  on  two  things.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  the  college,  even  though  it  has  made  it  possible  for  a  student 
to  reduce  the  total  time  of  his  preparation  by  two  years,  maintains 
during  a  minimum  period  of  three  years  an  influence  upon  his 
work  and  ideals.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  college  is  to 
establish  right  ideals  of  living,  and  it  is  its  duty  and  piivilege  to 
do  this  quite  independently  of  the  course  or  subject  pursued.  Thie 
treatment  given  by  the  college  of  liberal  arts  to  a  subject  that  is 
directly  related  to  the' requirements  of  tlie  professional  school, 
may  emphasize  two  ends  without  undue  prejudice  to  either — the 
liberal  culture  end,  and  the  practical  end  of  professional  study. 
If  such  a  subject  is  taught  adequately  the  student  may  attain  both 
ends.  There  need  be  no  division  of  interest.  The  two  interests 
as  a  matter  of  fact  are  demanding  a  harmony.  If  it  could  be 
proven,  however,  that  a  division  of  interest  does  result,  and  that 
the  culture  ideal  is  certain  to  suffer  when  brought  into  competition 
with  the  interests  of  professional  preparation,  it  would  still  remain 
true  that  the  student  would  better  take  some  of  his  professional 
work  in  the  last  college  year  than  go  a  year  earlier  to  the  profes- 
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sional  school.  The  college  environment  is  conducive  to  general 
culture.  Its  concern  is  dominantly  for  life  viewed  •  as  a  whole. 
Its  influence  in  many  ways  contributes  to  the  large  amd  liberal 
interpretation  of  human  interests.  A  year  of  professional  study 
in  an  atmosphere  which  is  not  professional,  assuming  that  the 
student  might  devote  his  whole  time  to  work  of  that  kind,  would 
have  an  incidental  value  not  to  be  secured  in  the  professional 
school.  It  is  the  business  of  the  professional  school  to  work 
within  a  narrow  sphere.  This  is  right ;  but  it  is  well  for  the 
student  not  to  enter  this  narrower  sphere  at  an  earlier  time  than 
need  be. 

The  second  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  in  the  arrangement 
proposed,  the  responsibility  for  securing  a  shorter  course  rests 
primarily  where  it  belongs,  upon  the  student  rather  than  upon  the 
college.  There  is  no  contention  that  a  four  years'  course,  when 
considered  by  itself,  is  too  long.  The  contention  is  that  the  prepa- 
ratory period  for  professional  careers  is  unduly  prolonged.  This, 
we  are  willing  to  grant,  may  be  true,  but  while  granting  it,  there 
is  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  represents  a  concession  to  the 
American  spirit  of  '  rush.'  The  college  of  liberal  arts  ought  not 
directly  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  concession.  If  a  man  has  marked 
out  his  career  and  knows  what  he  wants,  it  may  be  well  enough 
to  grant  him  the  privilege  of  winning  a  shorter  course.  This  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  best  American 
colleges.  It  simply  gives  to  an  energetic  youth  the  privilege  of 
doing  four  years'  work  in  three  years.  It  would  be  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  this,  arid  lead  to  widely  different  results,  to  formu- 
late and  publish  a  two  or  three  years'  course.  This  would  give  it 
educational  standing,  and  be  equivalent  to  an  invitation  to  all 
students  to  consider  its  claims  with  a  view  to  taking  it.  It  should 
be  another  incentive  to  a  faster  gallop  in  the  race  of  life. 

Harvard  College  wiU  grant  hereafter  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  after  three  years  provided  the  student  himself  has  met  the 
conditions  of  graduation  in  that  time.  A  course  of  three  years  in 
length  has  not  been  established.  No  change  has  been  made  in 
conditions  that  have  existed  for  some  years  past.  The  only 
departure  from  fdrmer  conditions  is  that  now  the  Harvard  faculty 
will  confer  the  degree  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  the  require- 
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ments  have  been  met,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  as  heretofore.  The  steps  leading  up  to  this  condition  wefe 
all  taken  by  the  students  themselves.  They  availed  themselves 
of  a  possible  opportunity.  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  in 
speaking  of  this  matter  says :  *  '^  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
vi  et  amiis  the  students  who  think  the  three  year  degree  worth 
while  have  obtained  it;  that  their  number  is  increasing,  and  is  not 
significant ;  in  other  words,  a  three  years^  degree  has  established 
itself  without  any  active  encouragement  from  the  Faculty  and  in 
the  face  of  a  division  of  opinion  in  that  body." 

Johns  Hopkins  University  has  had  a  three  years'  course  from 
fts  organization.  It  is  reached  by  a  different  method  from  that 
employed  at  Harvard,  but  as  at  Harvai'd,  it  is  for  the  student  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  will  take  it.  This  course  is  open 
only  to  those  who  pass  the  '^  matriculation  "  examination.  This 
examination  includes  subjects  usually  classed  as  freshman  subjects 
in  college.  The  University  has  regularly  maintained  courses  for 
"  candidates  for  matriculation,"  the  "  candidates  "  being  virtiially 
first  year,  freshman,  students  in  a  four  years'  course. 

These  methods  of  attaining  the  Bachelor's  degree  have  not 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  four  years'  course  because  they 
leave  it  practically  untouched.  There  is  no  invitation  to  a  set 
three  years'  course.  The  shortening  of  the  time  depends  upon  ' 
the  student.  Certain  options  are  offered  him  whereby,  if  he  have 
foresight  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  he  may  attain  for  himself 
what  the  college  cannot  offer  as  a  gift.  A  more  specific  definition 
of  methods  already  available  for  shortening  the  course  is  all  that 
in  reason  can  be  expected  of  the  college.  With  this  end  in  view, 
many  colleges  could  at  once  advantageously  establish  two  sets  of 
admission  requirements  —  one  preliminary  and  one  advanced. 
Herein  they  would  provide  for  friendly  relationship  and  cooper- 
ation with  the  secondary  schools  in  treating  the  middle  ground  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course.  For  the  middle  ground  at  the  end 
of  the  college  course  suitable  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
the  authorities  of  the  professional  schools.  Such  arrangements  in 
both  cases  would  be  in  accord  with  the  lines  of  development 
already  entered  upon.  • 

*    The  Ilanrard  Graduatefi'  Magazine  No.  36. 
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President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  frankly  confesses  in  his 
report  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  that  the  plan  for  a 
two  years'  course  proposed  by  him  is  not  intended  primarily  as  a 
general  education  proposition.  It  is  a  plan  by  which  Columbia 
University  with  its  professional  schooljj,  relatively  more  important 
than  its  college  of  liberal  arts,  may  "  perform  the  greatest  public 
service."  He  further  states  *  that  students  who  take  the  regular 
four  years'  course  "by  a  proper  selection  of  studies  in  the  later 
years  of  their  college  course  would  be  able  to  enter  a  professional 
school  with  advanced  standing  or  to  anticipate  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary professional  studies  and  to  devote  the  time  so  gained  to 
more  intensive  professional  work."  This  suggestion  accords  with 
the  contention  of  this  papei?  that  the  college  is  already  doing  in 
fact  all  that  it  should  do  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  student 
from  the  secondary  school  toward  the  professional  school.  There 
is  no  sound  educational  reason  for  a  horizontal  reduction  of  the 
college  course. 

There  is  a  fallacy  involved  in  the  statement  sometimes  made 
that  the  present  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  represents  much  more 
than  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  a  considerable  reduction  of 
our  present  four  years',  course  might  be  made  without  impairing  in 
any  way  the  real  significance  of  the  degree.  It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  a  mcarvelous  expansion  in  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
within  that  time,  and  that  our  colleges  have  advanced  their  stan- 
dards and  enlarged  their  courses.  But  along  with  that  fact  goes 
this  other  one,  that  an  educated  man  must  know  more  now  than 
he  did  in  those  days.  He  must  know  much  more  than  his  grand- 
father or  father  knew  to  stand  in  the  same  relative  position  with 
reference  to  life  and  the  world.  The  Bachelor's  degree  of  fifty 
years  ago  represented  less  absolutely  than  the  same  degree  now. 
Relatively  it  represented  much  more.  President  Hyde  points  out  * 
that  some  of  the  most  famous  Bowdoin  Alumni  graduated  when 
they  were  less  than  twenty  years  of  age.  But  those  men,  meas- 
ured by  the  standards  of  their  time,  had  a  more  adequate  view  of 
world  knowledge  and  a  better  introduction  to  their  social  environ- 

*  ColamblA  Unlyeraity  Balletlns,  November,  1902,  p.  42. 

*  The  Outlook,  Augrust  2, 1902 
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ment  thaa  the  graduates  of  tchday,  who  are  their  seniors  by  two  or 
three  years.  It  is  a  question  after  all  whether  we  with  all  our 
progress  are  maintaining  the  relative  value  of  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  first  of  all  to 
look  carefully  to  the  culture  ideal,  and  to  see  to  it  that  profes- 
sional and  commercial  interests  do  not  crowd  it  out.  It  can  not 
hold  itself  aloof  from  these  interests,  it  ought  not  to  do  so;  but 
it  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  college  in  this  generation  to  subordi- 
nate all  the  varied  interests  that  are  pressing  upon  it  to  the  higher 
spiritual'  ideals  of  duty  and  service  in  private  and  public  relations, 
and  of  loyalty  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  regardless  of  all  ques- 
tions of  personal  preferment  or  material  remuneration,  .^stotle, 
who  can  not  be  accused  of  over-much  idealism,  said  long  ago,  **  Be 
assured  that  happiness  has  its  sources  not  in  things,  but  in  right 
disposition  of  soul." 
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EDITORAL. 

THE  pamphlet  of  proceediDgs  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
for  1903  has  now  been  issued  and  constitutes  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  essays  upon  current  school  questions.  Supt:  Wolf's  paper  on 
'*  The  Human  Side  of  Greography"  and  the  accompanying  discussions 
are  timely  and  suggestive.  They  are  well  worth  careful  study  by  the 
class  teacher.  The  spirit  and  inner  meaning  of  them  will  be  not  less 
helpful  to  teachers  of  commercial  and  physical  geography  in  the  high 
schools,  than  to  elementary  teachers.  As  presented  in  these  pages  and 
as  treated  in  the  best  schools,  the  well-being  of  man  is  everywhere  taken 
into  account.  It  is,  certainly,  a  study  of  the  earth,  but  '^the  earth  in 
relation  to  the  welfare  6f  man."  Its  material  is  composite.  No  mere 
text  book  follower  can  teach  the  subject  successfully.  Effective  in- 
struction in  Geography  requires  breadth  of  scolarship,  both  in  the 
sciences,  and  in  man's  occupations  and  his  achievements.  The  field  is 
fertile  in  opportunities  for  the  most  fascinating  appeals  to  human 
interest,  and  abundant  occasion  for  first-hand  investigation  by  pupils. 
Here  is  room  for  fine  discipKne,  the  exercise  of  independent  judgment, 
quick  perception,  and  an  alertness  of  interest  that  is  one  of  the  coveted 
best  results  of  real  education. 

a 

ANOTHER  admirable  discussion,  not  to  disregard  other  good  ones, 
was  that  upon  *^The  most  effective  use  of  a  Superintendent's 
time,"  by  A.  B.  Blodgett  of  Syracuse.  Its  spirit  is  admirable  and  its 
teaching  sound.  It  is  eminently  practical  and  suggestive.  Superin- 
tendents generally  will  find  it  helpful.  It  contains  nothing  that  can  be 
called  erratic  or  revolutionary.  It  is  not  partisan,  as  claiming  every- 
thing for  the  Superintendent.  Its  advice  is  wholesome.  His  conclu- 
sions are  well  worth  repeating  here : 

1 .  Know  your  exact  relations  to  every  feature  of  your  work.  • 

2.  Get  close  to  the  heart  of  every  situation. 

3.  Take  a  tenable  position  upon  every  debatable  question,  and  speak 
plainly  without  being  pugnacious. 

4.  Be  loyal  to  the  decisions  of  those  in  authority. 

5.  Have  fixed  places  of  responsibility,  and  have  that  responsibility 
met. 

6.  Magnify  and  dignify  the  oflSce  of  principal  and  supervisor. 

7.  With  your  full  corps  of  workers  establish  relations  founded  upon 
cordiality,  frankness,  plain  speech,  and  sympathy. 
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OF  all  the  school  machinery  the  recitation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  in 
evidence.  It  is  made  the  ever  present  instrument  for  reaching 
the  child.  Too  much  importance  may  be  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  organization.  It  is  a  part  of  the  machine.  It 
is  a  device.  It  is  an  Instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  And  as 
an  instrument  it  may  be  abused.  In  a  graded  system,  where  children 
must  be  handled  in  classes,  and  sometimes  large  classes,  the  formal 
recitation  seems  to  the  teacher  to  be  the  only  means  of  testing  a  child's 
work,  and  determining  his  progr.ess.  Has  he  done  the  work  assigned? 
Is  his  lesson  mastered?  Are  the  solutions  correct?  Can  he  read? 
What  could  be  more  sensible  than  that  his  work  be  submitted  ?  His 
lessons  recited?  His  problems  explained?  His  story  read?  In  the 
modern  closely  graded  school  the  entire  work  of  a  class  is  too  often 
made  to  converge  in  the  recitation  as  if  that  were  the  all  important 
thing ;  the  recitation  period  comes  to  be  used  for  conveying  information 
which  the  child  should  get  for  himself ;  drilling  for  results  which  should 
come  from  the  child's  free  using  of  his  accumulated  knowledge ;  dicta- 
tion of  matter  which  can  only  be  perfunctorily  copied,  and,  later,  as 
perfunctorily  repeated.  In  the  lowest  grades  all  this  is,  in  a  measure, 
necessarily  true.  But  beginning  with  the§e  and  on  through  the  ele- 
mentary school  years,  it  is  a  practice  that  must  be  outgrown.  As  a 
means  of  testing  the  child's  work,  the  recitation  is  greatly  over-rated - 
It  is  admirable  as  furnishing  an  occasion  for  the  child's  doing  talking, 
to  acquire  skill  in  expressing  his  own  thoughts ;  writing,  as  composi- 
tion, formal  connected  discourse;  reading,  to  pass  on  to  others  what 
he  has  extracted  from  the  printed  or  written  page ;  making  by  hand  or 
drawing  forms ;  using  his  knowledge  of  number  as  he  finds  use  for  it. 
As  a  convenience  for  the  teacher,  the  recitation  is  easily  abused ;  as  a 
children's  hour  it  may  be  made  of  incalculable  benefit.  A  few  reflec- 
tions may  make  this  clearer.  As  a  rule  the  time  of  the  recitation  should 
be  used  by  the  children.  The  teacher  shduld  talk  little,  very  little. 
W|iat  she  says  should  be  of  such  kind  and  amount  as  will  call  out  the 
best  effort  and  intelligent  resources  from  the  children.  The  less  she 
does  the  better,  if  these  results  be  accomplished.  Even  in  questioning 
the  same  principle  holds  good.  Except  upon  occasions  bearing  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  the  development  of  the  thought  of  the  lesson  should 
seem  to  come  from  the  children.  The  order  of  questioning  should 
rarely  be  allowed  to  dominate  them  or  their  thinking.  The  steps  of  a 
solution  and  a  particular  form  of  ciphering  are  far  less  important  than 
a  right  interpretation  of  the  mathematical  conditions  by  the  pupil  and 
the  correct  result  in  calculation.     Better  that  a  child  describe  the  effect 
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of  flowing  water  upon  soil  as  he  sees  it  than  to  give  the  most  accurate 
description  in  the  words  of  his  teacher.  In  the  recitation  the  teacher 
cannot  efface  herself,  or  lose  her  inflaence ;  but  she  can  and  should 
subordinate  herself  to  the  educational  requirements  growing  out  of  the 
childreu's  self-activity.  This  is  vital.  Most  teachers'  talk  too  much. 
Good  teaching  does  not  always  or  generally  mean  leading  the  child  to 
think  the  teacher's  thoughts  or  do  what  she  can  do,  but  to  think  his 
own  thoughts  in  terms  of  truth  and  clearness,  and  do  what  he  attempts 
under  her  direction  as  following  out  a  purpose  of  his  own.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  all  formal  routine-calling  upon  pupils  in  recitation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  this  statement.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  exercise  is  not  to  secure  perfect  recitations,  but  to  use  the 
period  for  those  who  need  its  assistance.  For  the  same  reason  the  seat- 
ing and  ranking  of  pupils  according  to  their  recitation  and  examination 
standings  is  vicious  in  its  educational  effects.  Both  in  recitation  and 
in  examination,  whether  for  promotion  or  for  daily  standing,  the  meas- 
urings  of  one  pupil  by  another  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  One 
pupil's  best  in  the  several  school  situations  may  show  poor  results  in 
language,  promptness  of  response,  behavior  and  creative  achievement, 
as  compared  with  another  Shember  of  the  same  class,  and  yet  be  very 
good  for  him.  Let  the  recitation  be  made  helpful  to  all  by  being  help- 
ful to  each  according  to  his  needs.  Make,  therefore,  but  sparing  use 
of  concert  exercises.  There  is  great  temptation  to  use  the  class  as  a 
unit.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  individual  child  as  the 
unit.  The  direction  should  apply  (juite  as  well  to  the  recitation  in  music 
and  drawing,  physical  training  and  penmanship,  as  to  arithmetic  and 
reading,  or  to  geography  and  story-telling.     Reach  the  individual  child. 

WILL  some  one  kindly  infoi*m  us  of  the  exact  meaning  and  force 
of  *' commercialism?  "  Is  it  a  good  or  an  evil?  What  is  the 
ethics  of  it?  It  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  business.  It  is 
also  suggestive  of  a  creed,  or  doctrine,  or  rule  of  conduct.  Is  it 
synonymous  with  the  expression  ^^  Business  is  business?"  We  hear 
artists,  society  people  and  professional'people,  especially  educators, 
use  the  term  as  if  it  meant  something  unworthy  of  respectability 
and  intelligence.  And  it  occurs  to  us  that  we  do  not  hear  it  so  em- 
ployed by  any  pther  class.  Is  it  a  technical  word  for  the  designation 
of  devotion  to  business  interests  and  at  the  same  time  implying  con- 
tempt for  people  thus  devoted?  Does  the  manifestation  of  "com- 
mercialism" indicate  a  low  order  of  mentality?  O  scholarship!  To 
what  dignity  and  preferment  do  thy  devotees  aspire,  that  they  are  not 
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as  other  men  —  laborers,  contractors,  merchants, —  money-makers,  or 
even  as  competing  publishers  that  dole  out  other  men's  thoughts  for 
filthy  lucre!  Are  their  attics  in  sky-scrapers,  that  they  despise  the 
busy  worlH  beneath,  nor  reflect  upon  the  tneans  of  their  attainment, 
nor  consider  their  utter  weakness  and  dependence  until  the  elevator 
stops  running?  Or  is  it  possible  they  indulge  the  fancy  that  it  is  only 
the  mundane  structure  under  their  feet  that  prevents  them  from  higher 
flights  and  grander  views?  Whence  come  edifices  and  markets  and 
mills ;  railroads  and  steamships ;  the  manifold  comforts  of  heat,  light 
and  electricity;  choice  food  and  costly  rainent?  Does  uncommercial 
scholarship  supply  them?  Whence  come  libraries  and  schools  and 
universities  and  endowments?  Are  they  the  gifts  of  scholarship?  Is 
the  dignity  of  scholarship  greater  or  more  worthy  than  the  dignity  of 
business?  Then  please  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  ^'commercialism"  if  it 
be  anything  else  than  a  maudlin  sentiment,  or  a  thin  veil  of  hypocrisy, 
and  unworthy  of  entertainment  by  gentlemen  and  scholars. 

WITH  much  pleasure,  editorial  attention  is  called  to  a  brief  and 
interesting  statement  in  this  number  of  Education  of  the 
organization  and  purposes  and  history  of  The  Federation  of  French 
Alliances  in  the  United  States  whose  meeting  was  recently  held  in  New 
York  city.  Its  magnificent  work  is  rich  in  consequences  for  good,  not 
to  college  and  university  alone,  but  to  secondary  institutions  as  well. 
Its  influence  is  liberalizing,  its  purposes  scholarly,  its  promoters  men 
and  women  of  learning  and  fame.  Education  cheerfully  gives  place  to 
so  clear  an  exposition  of  this  movement. 

WE  believe  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  i*eaders  of  Education 
to  know  that  we' have  had  prepared  by  an  expert  a  full  card 
index  of  the  twenty-three  volumes  of  this  magazine.  The  life  of 
Education  covers  the  entire  modern  period  of  educational  development 
and  in  its  volumes  can  be  seen  a  reflection  of  this  progress.  All  lead- 
ing pedagogical  subjects,  discussed  by  the  best  specialists,  in  the  past 
twenty-three  years,  appear  in  the  papers,  editorials,  foreign,  notes, 
book  notices,  etc.,  of  this  magazine.  If  anyone  is  preparing  an 
address  or  paper  on  any  educational  topic  we  can  now,  by  means  of 
this  card  index,  direct  him  to  some  of  the  best  sources  of  information 
on  his  theme  and  send  him  the  volume  or  number  of  Education  con- 
taining the  same.  Ultimately  we  shall  probably  publish  it  as  a  volume. 
The  index  is  threefold — by  titles,  by  authors,  and  by  general  topics — 
and  is  arranged  alphabetically.  Thus — for  example:  '^Constant  in 
Education.    B.    A.  Hinsdale.     V.    205.     Hinsdale,  B.  A.     The  Con- 
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stant  in  Edacation.  '  V.  205.  Philosophy  of  EducaJtion.  The  Constant 
in  Edacation.  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  V.  205."  Again.  ''Nature  of 
Mind.  J.  M.  Long.  III.  572.  Long,  J.  M.  The  Nature  of  Mind. 
III.  572.  Psychology.  The  Nature  of  Mind.  J.  M.  Long.  Ill, 
572."  Some  of  the  other  general  topics  are  Courses  of  Study,  Peda- 
gogics, Normal  Training,  Manual  Training,  History  of  Education, 
Education  of  Women,  Southern  Education,  ^  Secondary  Education, 
Popular  Education,  etc. 


A  CRUSHED  FLOWER. 

BT   F.    H.    PALMKS. 

I  know  not  why  a  thing  so  passing  fair 
As  this  sweet  flower  which  I  found  today 

Should  yield  its  fragrance  to  the  desert  air 
And  dying,  turn  again  to  common  clay. 

Apparently  not  made  for  human  eye 
I  found  it  far  away  on  mountain  wild, 

Its  lovely  chalice  painted  as  the  sky 

Revealed  when,  after  winter.  Spring  hath  smiled. 

I  loved  my  little  flower  so  sweetly  well 

That  when  a  loosened  stone  with  ruthless  blow 

Crushed  out  its  fragile  life,  the  quick  tears  fell 
As  poignant  sorrow  pierced  my  sad  heart  through. 

m 

O,  sweet  the  life  so  briefly  spared  fro^n  heaven 
To  light  our  earthly  home  with  heavenly  love ! 

O,  dark  and  sore  my  heart,  with  sorrow  riven. 
At  untoward  death  that  doth  so  soon  remove ! 

Is  it  then  useless?     Was  this  life  in  vain? 

Does  mere  chance  fashion,  accident  lay  low  ? 
Is  blind  force  wasted  as  in  sun  and  rain 

A  will-less  little  life  is  made  to  grow  ? 

Not  so  my  heart  interprets  now  its  grief ; 

For  this  I  know, — that  whatsoever  is, 
God  first  hath  thought  of ;  then,  however  brief 

Its  span  of  life,  that  life  is  part  of  His. 

And  if,  in  all  this  world,  there's  nothing  lost, 
— As  Science  tells  us —  then  in  larger  sense 

Assuredly  among  th'  eternal  host 

God  finds  fit  place  for  aught  that  goeth  hence. 
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NOTES   ON    FOREIGN    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  chief  educationil  associations  of  Europe  hold  their  annaal  or 
biennial  meetings,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  daring  the  Christmas  or 
Easter  holidays.  *  This  arrangement  leaves  the  sammer  season  free  to 
teachers  for  recreation  or  for  attendance  upon  '^  summer  schools,"  like 
the  Oxford  course  or  the  modefn  language  classes  in  the  French  Uni- 
versity towns. 

One  of  the  oldest  associations  in  Europe  is  the  Educational  Institute, 
Scotland,  which  held  its  annual  session  in  Bute  Hall  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity the  last  week  in  December.  The  Institute  is  as  comprehensive 
as  our  own  N.  E.  A.,  all  schools  and  universities  being  alike  represented 
in  its  membership,  while  through  all  its  proceedings  runs  the  conception 
of  the  unity  of  their  work  and  ideals.  Like  the  N.  E.  A.  also,  the 
Scotch  Institute  has  world-wide  sympathies  and  welcomes  to  its  plat- 
form representative  men  from  other  lands. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  member  of  parliament  did  much  by  an  effective 
speech  to  allay  the  prevalent  apprehension  that  Scotland  is  to  have  an 
educational  law  on  the  lines  of  the  recent  legislation  in  England. 
^^ Popular  control  of  the  schools,"  he  said,  '^direct  and  immediate, 
would  not  be  driven  circuitously  ad  dbsurdum^  in  Scotland  "  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  kingdom.  In  Scotland  secondary 
and  elementary  education  are  both  managed  by  the  school  boards  and 
no  Scottish  judge,  Mr.  Shaw  affirmed,  would  be  ^'  set  to  solve  the 
conundrum  as  to  when  a  child  is  not  a  child,"  in  the  endeavor  to 
determine  the  limit  between  the  two  grades. 

The  most  impressive  address  before  the  Institute  was  that  by  Michael 
Sadler  on  American  education.  It  was  an  eloquent  and  sympathetic 
summary  of  the  force  and  sweep  of  our  national  efforts  in  this  respect 
but  saved  from  extravagance  by  its  serious  appreciation  of  certain 
inherent  defects.  Quotations  would  convey  little  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
significance  of  the  address.  It  should  be  read  as  a  whole  and  pon- 
dered by  all  who  care  for  the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The   National  Union  of   Elementary  Teachers,   England,  held   its 
thirty-fourth  annual  conference  during  Easter  week  at  Buxton. 
This  association  is  limited  in  scope  as  its  name  indicates,  \i%  mem- 
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bership,  which  now  numbers  about  50,000,  being  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  those  engaged  in  elementary  school  work,  and  its  discussions 
confined  to  their  special  problems.  The  union  exercises,  however,  a 
strong  political  influence,  and  peculiar  spirit  and  point  are  impaired  to 
its  proceedings  by  the  discussion  of  public  policies.  This  year's 
meeting  was  largely  occupied  with  consideration  of  the  new  law  and 
denunciation  of  the  proposed  bill  for  London.  The  speeches  of  the 
three  members  who  have  seats  in  parliament  gave  special  animation  to 
these  subjects^  Dr.  Macnamara,  whose  powers  of  keen  analysis  have- 
been  exercised  with  telling  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons  gave  a 
graphic  outline  of  the  London  proposals,  closing  with  the  assertion  that 
in  ito  *'  present  form  the  bill  is  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne."  The  simile 
was  received  with  undisguised  satisfaction.  The  same  speaker  gave 
utterance  to  an  idea  that  deserves  reiteration  even  in  democratic  Am- 
erica :  ^^  To  my  mind,"  he  said,  ^^  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  most 
indifferent  elected  board  with  the  driving  force  of  public  opinion  behind 
it,  than  the  most  perfect  bureaucracy  ever  devised." 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  meeting  was  an  ovation  and  presenta- 
tion to  Sir  George  Kekewich,  who  has  just  been  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  to  the  Education  Department,  after  thirteen  years'  ser- 
vice«  By  his  administration  of  this  office  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the 
entire  teaching  fraternity,  and  by  his  personal  influence  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  radical  reforms  in  the  system.  When  he  came 
into  his  responsible  office  the  teachers  and  the  Department  were  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles.  His  predecessors  were  men  of  the  stamp  that  inspired 
Punch's  plaint,  ^^  Would  to  God  there  could  be  at  the  education  office  a 
person  who  had  ever  seen  a  child."  The  reform  he  wrought  both  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  office,  and  in  educational  ideals  has  been,  as  one 
speaker  expressed  it,  ^^a  blessing  to  millions  of  children  and  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  teachers." 

Mr.  Foxal,  M.  P.,  an  author  of  note  and  an  invaluable  member  of 
the  Union,  in  a  felicitous  address  to  the  retiring  chief  reminded  the 
Union  that  he  had  broken  down  the  class  prejudices  which  had  for- 
merly been  cherished,  out  of  pure  friendship  and  brotherly  feeling  in 
the  days  when  the  teachers'  union  was  weak.  He  reminded  his  hearers 
that  they  have  now  become  so  strong  that  ^'  no  President,  no  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  and  no  Secretary  of  the  Boaixi  of  Education  would 
in  future  ever  dare  to  show  to  them  what  they  showed  twenty  years  ago 
to  their  predecessors.'*  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  this  strength 
18  the  recent  passage  of  the  teachers'  registration  law  which,  hirgely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Union,  accords  the  same  I'ecognition  to 
elementary  as  to  secondary  teachers. 
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The  French  association  for  the  promotion  of  popular  edacation  (la 
Ligae  f rancaise  de  I'enseignement)  is  a  private  society  of  great  prestige 
which  seeks  by  co-operating  with  the  public  school  authorities  and  also 
by  means  of  independent  schools  and  classes  for  youths  and  adults  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  the  masses.  The  twenty-third  congress  of 
this  association  was  held  at  Tunis,  April  12  to  14.  Despite  the  dis- 
tance and  the  aversion  of  the  average  Frenchman  to  a  sea-voyage,  the 
attendance  was  very  large.  Naturally  from  the  place  of  meeting  the 
•subject  of  colonial  education  excited  chief  attention.  It  was  specially 
urged  that  the  schools  for  natives  should  be  secular,  free  from  all  reli- 
gious bias  and  that  while  the  native  children  should  be  taught  French 
they  should  also  have  the  opportunity  for  instruction  in  and  through 
their  own  language.  The  exercises  of  the  congress  closed  with  a 
banquet  which  was  a  brilliant  affair. 

The  congress  of  learned  societies  (societes  savantes)  held  at  Bor- 
deaux, April  14th  and  Idth,  though  not  strictly  educational,  brought 
together  an  imposing  concourse  of  University  professors.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  presented  was  that  of  the  colonial 
relations  of  Bordeaux  in  the  16th  century.  Incidentally  particular  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  ease  with  which  the  Basques  have  adapted 
themselves  to  colonial  life,  and  it  was  urged  thaf  special  efforts  be 
made  to  induce  them  to  form  settlements  in  North  Africa. 

A.  T.  S. 


FEDERATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  ALLIANCES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.— ITS  BEGINNINa. 

BT    MISS    EMMA    MORHAHD,    HUGHES    HIGH   SCHOOL,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO* 

THE  Cerele  Francais  of  Harvard  was  founded  in  1886  with  the 
object  of  fostering  the  study  of  French  literature,  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  that  graceful  language  among  college 
students.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  "  Cerele  "  representations  of 
the  French  classics  are  given  every  year  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  the  undergraduates,  and  when  Coquelin,  the  great  French  actor, 
was  in  this  country,  he  read  before  them  his  paper  on  "  Actor's 
Art."  In  1897,  James  Hazen  Hyde  of  New  York  was  president 
of  the  Club;  an  invitation  was  extended  by  them  to  M.  Brunetiere 
(editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes)  who  had  come  to  this 
country  to  deliver  the  Percy  Turnbdll  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University ;  their  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  eminent 
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critic  gavQ  three  lectures  on  Moliere  before  the   Harvard   French 
Circle.  i 

The  success  of  this  experiment  suggested  to  the  youthful  presi- 
dent the  idea  of  importing  yearly  a  representative  French  scholar, 
a  man  of  universal  literary  fame,  to  lecture  on  literature,  poetry, 
the  stage,  and  other  topics.  In  order  to  assure  the  success  of  his 
idea,  Mr.  Hyde  gave  $30,000  as  an  endowment,  the  interest  of 
which  sum  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  annual  course  of 
French  lectures. 

The  energetic  New  Yorker  was  quick  to  see  how  much  the 
youth  of  this  country  had  to  gain  from  a  closer  knowledge  of 
France  and  her  splendid  literature,  and  that  the  people  who  in  the 
past  had  taught  Europe  its  manners  and  formed  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  had  still  many  important  lessons  to  teach  our  growing 
land.  He  believed  also  that  every  string  that  could  be  made  to 
stretch  from  this  country  to  France,  would  add  a  new  strand  to 
the  cord  of  human  sympathy  between  the  two  peoples ;  for  he 
knew  that  France,  in  spite  of  the  books  written  about  her,  is  as 
imknown  to  most  Americans,  as  America  is  to  the  French.  There 
are  commercial  alliances,  and  diplomatic  alliances,  but  it  is  the 
intellectual  alliance  that  will  really  make  one  country  acquainted 
with  the  other.  And  also,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  Mr.  Hyde's 
mind  lay  the  hope,  that  each  returning  writer  would  carry  back 
across  the  sea  an  impression  of  our  great  country  that  would  little 
by  little  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  the  two  great  republics  of 
the  world  together.  Since  that  day  the  movement  has  grown  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  is  significant  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
French  language  and  literature  in  this  country. 

In  1898  Ren^  Doumic  lectured  before  the  students  of  twenty- 
eight  universities  and  colleges ;  in  1899  Edward  Rod  lectured  in 
forty-five  American  cities ;  in  1900  Henri  de  R^gnier  spoke  at 
.  Harvard  and  in  fifty-two  other  places ;  in  1901,  Gaston  Deschamps, 
the  eminent  literary  critic  of  L^  Temps  and  the  "  Figaro,"  spoke 
sixty-five  times  on  the  contemporarj'  French  stage. 

In  1902,  Hugues  Le  Roux  delivered,  with  the  greatest  success, 
more  than  one  hundred  lectures,  and  this  year,  M  M.  Leopold 
Mabilleau,  Jules  Huret,  and  Geraiain  Martin,  have  delivered 
together,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  as  far  south  as 
Cuba,  more  than  two  hundred  lectures. 

In  July,  1901,  the  officers  of  the  Alliance  Francaise  in  Paris 
asked  Mr.  Hyde  to  form  a  Federation  of  the  delegates  of  all  the 
groups  of  the  Alliance  in  the  United  States.  This  was  done,  and 
the  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  Last  year,  thirty  groups 
were  represented  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  this  year  sixty  had 
sent  delegates,  and  next  year,  judging  from  all  appearances,  there 
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UNITED  STATES.— ITS  BEGINNING. 

will  undoubtedly  be  one  hundred.  The  boaixi  of  ten  directors  is 
empowered  to  engage  lecturers,  to  contribute  to  the  organization 
of  new  groups,  to  publish  and  circulate  bulletins  and  establish 
relations  between  the  various  bodies  represented  in  the  Corpora- 
tion. This  year  (March  19)  in  his  Presidential  report,  Mr.  Hyde 
thanked  warmly  all  the  members  of  the  Federation  for  the  spirit 
of  propaganda  shown  by  all  the  groups,  and  for  the  deep  sympathy 
marked  throughout  the  United  States  for  this  vast  undertaking. 
The  admission  of  so  many  associations,  clubs,  or  groups  in  the 
Federation,  said  he,  serves  to  show  more  clearly  that  we  are  but 
at  the  beginning  of  this  great  movement  of  French  propaganda,  to 
which  we  have  tried  to  give  its  first  impulsion.  Each  new  adhe- 
sion gives  a  greater  importance  and  adds  to  the  prestige  of  the 
whole  association,  as  it  gives  more  prestige  and  importance  to  each 
group. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Hyde  said  also,  *^  It  is  useless  to  recall 
to  you  that  you  do  not  represent  here  merely  a  university,  a  col- 
lege, or  a  literary  club  or  society.  You  represent  the  committees 
of  a  great  association ;  an  association  which  is  pursuing  a  great 
work  and  which  did  not  find  its  ''  raison  d*  ^tre "  in  questions 
purely  personal,  but  in  the  highest  and  most  generous  considerar 
tions.  You  know  that  we  wish,  not  only  the  diffusion  of  a  beau- 
tiful language,  of  an  admirable  literature,  but,  above  all,  we  wish 
the  union  each  day  more  perfect,  of  the  elite  of  all  countries, 
through  the  best,  the  highest  thoughts,  and  through  a  common 
admiration  for  the  French  people,  who  care  so  much  for  all  that 
is  noble,  artistic,  elevated,  and  beautiful." 

In  Cincinnati,  inspired  by  the  work  done  at  Harvard,  and  with 
the  constant  encouragement  of  Mr.  Hyde,  the  Cercle  Francais  was 
inaugurated  four  years  ago.  At  first,  unaided,  then  helped  by  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  (both  joined  the  Federation  in  1902)  it 
has  brought  to  Cincinnati  for  nine  lectures,  Gaston  Deschamps, 
Hugues  Le  Roux,  Jules  Huret,  and  Leopold  Mabilleau  (the  latter 
to  be  here  May  22d  and  23d). 

Besides  its  monthly  meetings,  the  Cercle  *Francais  gives  each 
year  to  all  the  subscribers  to  the  lectures,  an  open  "  Soiree  litt^raire 
et  musicale,"  and  it  has  already  given  four  classic  plays.  To  these, 
everyone  in  Cincinnati  interested  in  the  French  language,  is  gen- 
erously invited,  including  all  the  students  of  French  in  the  High 
Schools.  This  year,  the  "  Cercle  "  gave  in  a  superior  manner  and 
before  an  audience  of  1600  persons,  the  "Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" 
'  of  Molier^,  which  the  students  had  previously  read  and  studied 
in  their  respective  schools. 

Note  :— For  the  beginning  of  this  article  and  ttae  statiatice,  I  am  Indebted  to  an  article  bj 
Mr.  Elliot  Gregory  sent  to  me  bj  Mr.  Hyde  two  yean  ago. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  acoommodate  readers  who  may  wish  U,  the  pabllshert  of  Educatiow  will  send,  post 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  oolamns. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen  Keller.  With  her  letters  and  a  supplemen- 
tary account  of  her  education,  edited  by  John  Albert  Macy.  Told  in  simple, 
unaffected  style,  the  story  is  a  wonderful  record  of  an  achievement  that  was 
utterly  impossible  before  the  days  of  **  sign  "  language,  the  typewriter,  braille, 
and  other  related  inventions,  or  before  the  days  of  Samuel  O.  Howe  and  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell.  To  trace  the  order,  direction,  and  speed  of  development  and 
to  appreciate  the  ingenuity  and  tact  and  patience  required  are  matters  of  sur- 
passing interest  to  parents  and  teachers,  and  are  stimulating  to  young  people 
with  eyes  that  see  and  ears  that  hear.  The  book  affords  data  of  exceptional 
value  to  professional  educators,  psychologists,  and  all  interested  in  child-study. 
The  influence  of  the  book  will  doubtless  be  far-reaching  and  may  lead  to  such  a 
modification  of  educational  philosophy  as  will  mark  a  new  epoch.  New  York  : 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools.  An  account  of  the  development  of 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  by  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Ph.  D. 
While  the  author  modestly  calls  his  work  an  account,  it  is  so  full  and  systematic- 
ally and  interestingly  presented  that  it  will  have  all  the  credit  and  rank  of  a 
history,  at  least  until  some  more  extended  and  more  strictly  philosophical  work  is 
produced.  **The  Grammar  Schools  of  Old  England**  'are  first  treated  as  the 
source  of  American  colonial  schools,  after  which  the  development  of  American 
academies  from  the  English  is  traced  up  to  the  evolution  of  the  public  high  school. 
Then  there  follows  an  account  of  special  movements  and  recent  tendencies,  and 
the  book  closes  with  a  broad,  helpful  **  Outlook.**  It  is  a  full  storehouse  of  re- 
liable historical  information  and  altogether  a  book  that  every  schoolmaster  will 
rejoice  to  have  in  his  library.  It  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive  and  hence 
much  more  than  a  simple  account.  In  a  broader  sense  the  book  is,  as  the  author 
desired  it  to  be,  a  real  **  contribution  to  the  history  of  American  civilization.** 
New  York :  Longmans,  Green  and  Company.    Price,  $3.00. 

America  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Great  Epochs  of  History.  By  William  Justin 
Mann.  The  four  dates,  1492,  1620, 1788,  and  1860  are  used  to  indicate  the  world- 
epochs  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Political  Reconstruction  of  Europe.  The  same  dates  also  designate  the  American 
epochs  of  Discovery,  Settlement,  Nationality  and  Reconstruction.  Around  each 
date  the  author  has  skilfully  woven  a  recital  of  notable  events  of  the  same  general 
period  so  as  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  world-development  and  to  indicate  the  essential 
prominence  of  the  United  States.  Written  in  lecture  form,  the  book  is  eloquent 
as  well  as  fascinating  and  should  be  a  wholesome  inspiration  to  the  reader.  It  is 
an  excellent  book  for  the  teacher  to  have  at  hand  when  interest  in  the  history 
lesson  begins  to  flag.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

Botany  all  the  Year  Round.  By  E.  F.  Andrews.  A  flrst-class  text-book  for 
secondary  schools,  particularly  for  those  located  in  the  country  and  those  that  can- 
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not  afford  ezpensiye  appliances.  The  pupil  is  led  directly  to  the  study  of  nature 
and  his  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  required  material  is  most  easily  obtainable 
when  it  is  most  needed.  The  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  systematic 
study  of  morphology  and  vegetable  physiology  and  so  much  of  histology  as  can  be 
obtained  without  a  compound  microscope  or  other  costly  apparatus.  There  are 
also  chapters  upon  ecology,  seedless  plants  and  fungi.  No  flora  is  added,  but 
ample  preparation  is  made  for  the  use  of  any  good  manual.  A  valuable  list  of 
**  Books  for  Reading  and  Reference  *'  is  added.  New  York :  American  Book 
Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Quincy  Graphic  Arithmetic.  By  William  D.  Mackintosh.  Introduction 
by  Frank  £.  Parlini  A.  M.  A  novel  scheme  consisting  of  simple,  progressive  and 
methodical  exercises  in  counting  and  in  reproducing  rude  drawings,  the  drawings 
taking  the  place  of  objects,  words  and  numbers.  All  arithmetical  processes  are 
reduced  to  ways  of  counting.  Thinking  is  properly  ranked  above  memorizing ; 
but  is  it  quite  true  that  **  memory  takes  care  of  itself  ^'  when  thought  is  exercised? 
The  book  holds  the  attention,  engages  eye,  hand  and  brain,  and  admits  of  in- 
dividual work.  There  is,  however,  some  danger  that  number  will  be  subordinated 
to  drawing,  or  else  that  drawing  will  suffer  deterioration ;  for  too  much  or  too 
little  time  is  likely  to  be  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  forms.  New  York :  The 
Morse  Company. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  primers  yet  published  is  that  by  W.  N.  HaflTnann  in 
the  series  of  The  Laurel  Readers,  and  illustrated  by  Marie  Estelle  Tufts.  Every 
page  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the 
pupil.  For  the  one  there  are  choice  pictures,  prominent  type,  colored  type,  and 
attractive  ideas  in  great  variety,  and  for  the  other  a  world  of  suggestion  as  to 
methods  and  devices.  One  of  the  best  features  is  a  special  manual  for  the  teacher 
in  which  she  is  distinctly  recognized  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  work.  Bright, 
earnest  teachers  will  esteem  the  book  highly.  Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard  and 
Company. 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia.  By  J.  W. 
A.  Young,  Ph.  D.  A  general  [sketch  of  the  Prussian  higher-school  system  with  a 
particular  description  of  the  work  done  in  mathematics.  It  is  the  result  of  nearly 
a  year  of  personal  investigation  and  study  and  gives  a  detailed  statement  of 
courses  and  methods,  which  will  be  a  real  help  to  the  live  teacher  and  to  the 
special  student  of  education.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  Price, 
80  cents. 

Eskimo  Stories.  By  Mary  £.  £.  Smith,  and  illustrated  by  Howard  V.  Brown. 
A  fascinating  book  for  youngest  readers.  The  stories  are  drawn  from  authentic 
sources,  and  largely  from  material  gathered  in  recent  polar  explorations.  The 
illustrations  are  artistic  and  appeal  strongly  to  the  desire  of  children  for  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  ways  and  lives  of  other  children,  and  with  things  strange 
but  true.  Such  a  book  does  much  to  provoke  to  good  reading.  Chicago :  Rand, 
McNally  and  Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

Triumphs  of  Science.  Edited  by  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  An  unusually  valuable  col- 
lection of  papers  descriptive  of  the  most  important  inventions  and  applications  of 
modern  science  relating  to  astronomy,  coast  defence  and  problems  of  transports- 
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tion.  It  is  the  [first  of  a  new  series  of  *^  World's  Progress  Readers,'*  made  up  of 
selections  from  The  Youth's  Companion,  and  is  well  suited  for  use  in  grammar 
and  high  schools.     Boston :  Ginn  and  Company.     Mailing  price,  36  cents. 

"  How  to  make  School  Gardens."  by  H.  D.  Hemenway  is  an  ingeniously  con- 
structed book  on  a  comparatively  new  subject  for  American  teachers.  It  includes 
directions  for  the  manual  work,  the  preparation  and  fertilization  of  the  soil, 
greenhouse  work,  planting  seed,  potting,  root-grafting,  budding,  and  a  series  of 
suggested  lessons  for  garden  work  during  the  Spring  and  Summer.  If  the  in- 
structions embodied  in  this  little  volume  were  faithfully  carried  out,  they  would 
furnish  the  order  for  much  of  the  nature  study  work  of  the  schools;  now  too  often 
one-sided  and  unsystematic.  The  book  must  prove  acceptable  to  teachers  who 
are  earnestly  seeking  the  best  ways  of  bringing  the  child  in  touch  with  nature  and 
in  sympathy  with  nature's  doings.  European  experience  in  this  movement  will 
be  of  use  to  American  teachers ;  and  this  experience  has  evidently  been  drawn 
upon  in  this  text.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Shakspere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by  Richard  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.  M.  This  is  a  treatment  well  adapted  to  preparation  for 
college.  The  introduction  discusses  at  some  length  various  interpretations  of  Shy- 
lock,  and  their  significance  and  bearing  upon  the  understanding  of  the  play.  There 
are  brief,  clear  foot-notes  and,  at  the  end,  some  excellent  exercises  in  interpretation- 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.    Price,  30  cents. 

Bamas  Sears.  A  Christian  Educator.  His  Making  and  Work.  By  Alvah 
Hovey,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  The  loving  tribute  of  a  faithful  pupil  to  a  worthy  teacher. 
It  is  a  sketch  of  the  distinguished  labors  of  Dr.  Sears  in  connection  with  education 
as  only  a  sympathetic  pen  can  portray  them.  It  is  graceful  and  scholarly  in  style 
and  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
The  life,  character  and  work  of  the  successor  of  Horace  Mann  not  only  possess  in- 
terest for  the  professional  educator,  but  are  also  an  unfailing  spring  of  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  moral  excellence  and  devotion  to  the  elevation  of  humanity. 
His  services  in  theological  seminaries,  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  as  President  of  Brown  University,  and  as  Qeneral  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Educational  Fund  are  faithfully  described  and  his  preeminence  as  an  educational 
statesman  is  justly  indicated.  New  York :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  Price, 
$1.26. 

The  Derby  Anniversary  Calendar  is  a  convenient  little  reference  book  for  the 
study  table,  the  business  man's  desk  or  any  other  place  where  data  of  important 
events  for  every  day  of  the  year  may  be  wanted  for  ready  reference.  It  has  been 
compiled  at  great  pains  of  research  and  seems  to  be  both  comprehensive  and 
accurate.  Jas.  T.  White  &  Co.,  Publishers,  6  &  7  E.  16th  St.  New  York. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Charles  Waldstein.  The  reproduction  of 
a  lecture  delivered  as  the  introduction  to  a  course  in  Art,  Literature  and  Music 
in  August,  1902,  at  Cambridge,  England.  It  is  a  finely  written  epitome  of  the 
development  of  the  various  lines  of  art  during  the  past  century,  and  states  definite- 
ly the  steps  of  progress  and  achievement  made.  It  is  discriminating,  masterly, 
optimistic, —  a  most  excellent  tonic  for  a  time  of  discouragement.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 
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Timely  Games  and  Songs  for  the  Kindergarten.  By  Clare  Sawyer  Reed. 
Twenty-four  choice,  easy,  movement  songs  of  considerable  merit  for  kindergarten 
and  lowest  primary  classes.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  on  clear,  excellent 
paper  and  is  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  Boston  :  J.  L.  Hammett  Company.  Price, 
60  cents. 

More  Recitations  for  Infants.  By  Lois  Bates.  A  little  book  of  verses  arranged 
for  appropriate  movement  exercises  and  useful  as  such  in  kindergarten  and  prim- 
ary schools.  It  contains  a  good  supply  of  matter  and  of  a  pleasing  variety,  though 
much  of  it  is  little  more  than  simple  rhyming.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company.    Price,  65  cents. 

The  Mystery  of  Murray  Davenport.  By  Robert  Neilson  Stephens.  This  is 
fiction  with  a  vengeance, —  the  story  of  a  man  who  deliberately  changed  his 
identy,  by  the  exercise  of  mentality  and  by  the  aid  of  surgery,  so  that  his  most 
intimate  friends  did  not  know  him.  Even  the  girl  who  had  loved  the  old  per- 
sonality had  a  hard  time,^  after  the  secret  was  imparted  to  her  in  giving  up  the  old 
love  and  loving  the  new  personality, —  who  was  really  the  same  man.  The  first 
was  unlucky,  the  second  fortunate.  It  is  an  original  plot  and  interesting  from 
start  to  finish.    Boston:  L.  6.  Page  &  Co.    Price  $1.50. 

Gail  Hamilton's  Life  in  Letters.  Edited  by  H.  Augusta  Dodge.  2  vols.  pp. 
XIV,  1090.  These  volumes  of  letters  are  prefaced  by  the  biographical  sketch 
written  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  The  letters  themselves  are  grouped  as 
follows:  Childhood,  1838-1845.  Student  Days,  1845-1850.  Teaching,  1860- 
1856.  Beginnings  of  Authorship  1856-1858.  First  Year  in  Washington,  1858- 
59.  Literary  Progress,  1859-1860.  Busy  Years  in  Hamilton  1860-1868.  Wan- 
derings 1868-1870.  Again  in  Washington  1871-1873.  Across  the  Continent 
1873.  The  Heart  of  the  Nation,  1873-1887.  Over  the  Ocean  1887-1888.  Homg 
Again  1888-1890.  Crowning  Years  in  Public  [Life  1800-1894.  Closing  Years 
1895-1896.  What  better  introduction  to  these  letters  could  have  been  given  than 
a  little  note  of  Whittier^s  vmtten  to  Miss  Dodge  in  acknowledgment  of  one  of  her 
letters.  Says  the  poet,  **  I  was  a  little  blue  this  morning  but  thy  letter  was  just 
the  tonic  needed.  If  anybody  is  out  of  sorts  and  hypped  I  shall  prescribe  for  him 
a  course  of  thy  letters.**  tWe  have  never  read  a  better  account  of  the  ideal  life  of 
a  daughter  of  New  England,  and  young  women  with  ^literary  aspirations  will  find 
in  the  volume  a  safe  and  inspiring  guide  for  their  own  work.  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard.   ^ 
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Everybody* a  Magazine  is  now  published  by  The  Rldgway-Thayer  Company,  SI  E.  17tb  St.. 
New  Tork.  The  June  edition  it  157.600  copies. —The  Century  for  Mav  has  an  able  editorial 
on  "Oar  Inheritance  from  Emerson."  In  a  paper  in  the  June  Delineator  Mrs.  Theodore  W. 
Blmey  glvee  some  eminently  sane  advice  on  obedience  and  punishment.  William  Dean 
Ho  wells,  Edmund  Gosse,  John  Burroughs,  Henry  Mills  Alden,  Julian  Ralph.  Josephine 
Daskam  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Roy  Rolie  Gllson,  Edward  8.  Martin,  ATtaur  ColCon, 
George  Hibbard,  Madison,  Cawein,  Norman  Duncan.  Carl  Snyder,  Mar/  R.  S.  Aodrewa, 
and  John  B.  Tabb  are  some  of  the  well-known  names  Included  on  the  title  page  of  Iiarper*s 
Magazine  for  June.— Professor  Simon  Kewcomb  contributes  the  leading  article  to  the  May 
McClure'8,  an  exceptionally  interesting  forecast  of  "  The  End  of  the  World."— June  being  the 
favored  month  for  weddings,  that  issue  of  The  Designer  gives  special  space  to  articles  of 
interest  to  the  woman  who  expects  soon  to  be  a  bride.— Leonora  Beck  Ellis  baa  an  Interest- 
ing article  in  Gunton's  Magazine  on  *<  Educating  Southern  Factory  Children." 
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Some  of  Litde,  Brown  &  Go's 
NEW  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


If  you  are  coming  to  Boston  to  at- 
tend the  N.  £.  A.  convention,  you 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  re- 
tall  book-store  asd  publishing  head- 
quarters at  S54  Washington  Street. 
In  its  line  this  bouse  Is  the  oldest  in 
Boston,  Its  origin  dating  back  to 
1784. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 


Include  th*  writings  of  Louisa  U.  Al- 
cott,  Dr.  Edward  Kveirtt  H«le,  Franeli 
Pultman,  Hel*ii  Bunt  jBCkion,  Sohii  Cool- 
idge,  John  Pieston  True,  Louise  CliaDdler 
Honlton,  HiB.  Weselahoeft,  and  othei  well- 
known  authora.  They  hare  been  approved 
for  aoppIemeDtary  reading  or  school  libia- 
ries  by  leading  edacaton. 
sbudpor  tbh  dollar  library  list. 

Hiitory  iDParkmftii'iDWD  Wonls. 
THE  STRUGGLE  FOB  A  COHTmEHT. 
Edited  from  the  writings  of  Francia  Park- 
man  by  Pelham  Edgar,  Profeuor  In  the 
French  Lan^Qage  and  Llteiatara,  Victrala 
College,  nniveisity  of  Toronto,    lamo. 
54Dpagea.    Maps,  portraits  and  otber 
UlnstratioiiB.    $1.30  net. 
"Ai  supplementary  reading  to  a  course  in 
Amerian  history  we  can  imngiiie  nothing  bet- 
ter," CAurir/inun,  New  York. 

AHEKICAIT     LITERATUSS      TS      ITS 
COLOniAL  AKD  NATIORAI  PERIODS. 
By  Lorenzo  Sears,  L.  H.  D.,  Piofeaaor  of  ^ 
American  Literattire  in  Brown  Unlverai- f 
ty,  STO.Cloth,  gUttop,  4Sopage5, 
net. 

"Piolessor  Sean  is  more  lafe  ind  tisdilional  I 
tbxn  Mr.  Barrett  Wendsll :  yet  it  must  be  ob-| 
served,  be  Is  always  interesting.     The  un'"- 
oi  these  qualities  makes  it  an   admirable  c 
lor  academic  use.  In  fact  lor  advanced  classei 
it  is  the  mosi  adequate   history   ol   Amer 
Literature  that  the   reviewer   has  ever  rea 
Outlook.  New  York. 

AHBKICA  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  GBBA^ 

EPOCHS  OF  HISTORY. 
By  William  Justin  Mann.    Ifimo.  Clotlf 
$1.00  net. 

"A  book  which  should  be  added  to  the  li 
of  supplementary  reading  (or  every  teacher 

"  as  those  dry-as-dust  seekers  who  '     '  ' 
agination  and  perspective  and   who 
trace  back    the  antecedents  ol  an 
Lilerary  IVorld,  Boston. 
ntm  FOR  "BOOKS  FOB  BCROOL"  BOOELEA 


Little,  Bro'wn»  ®,  Company, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

254  Washington  Street* Boston,  Ma| 
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